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PREFACE 



In presenting to the public a Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Artists, I need not expatiate on the interesting 
nature of its contents, or on the utility of such a 
performance. 



In estimatii^ the degrees of success or £Bdluie, in an 
attempt, whether relating to works of science, literap* 
ture^ or art, I submit that it is first requisite to know 
distinctly what a man has aimed to perform. He 
should be judged by this standard only, and not by 
that of i^y other individual, whose superior attain- 
ments might qualify him for higher purposes. If it 
be not customary with talented critics to found their 
strictuies on these grounds, I yet venture to hope that 
an exception may be made in favour of one who, 
unaffectedly and unequivocally, confesses himself no 
regular author, either by profession or practice. 

What I have laboured to perform may be stated in a 

few words^ Without presuming to any artistical skill. 
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or arrogating to myself any powers , of original and 
recondite disquisitions, I have sought to produce 
sketches of the Uves and works of eminent artists of 
ancient and modem timesi the materials being care- 
fully selected from the best authorities in biography and 
criticism. I have done this for the purpose of com- 
piling a concise book of reference, that should condense . 
into a small compass all the best parts of many volumi- 
nous works ; and with the ambition of rendering it so 
faithful and complete, as to merit a corner in the 
libraries of pUbtic uistitutions, as well as in private 
collections. 

I 

To effect this object, I have spared no pains — and 
considerable pains were requisite, nor have I hastily 
obtruded my labours on the public (first published in 
1810), having been employed many .years in collecting 
tiie materials. I declare it to be a sincere work ; and, 
if it be little else, that I hope is something. Of the 
literary execution I would speak humbly; the criti- 
cisms I would refer, with proper deference, to real 
judges ; but as to the truth of the biographies, and the 
unprejudiced selection of all other materials, I may and 
do speak with that confidence which becomes every 
man who feels his own honesty and independence. 

I owe an explanation to the public for offering the 

new edition in two volumes, with some increase of 
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price* I am sure the change of form originated in no 
knack at book-making ; for I am not author enough to 
understand the finesse of such cookeriesi and am too 
old, as well as too straight-forward, to learn. The plain 
fact is, that I have found it necessary to add a mass 
of matter ; and though it has been compressed as much 
as possible, the work, nevertheless, assumed too robust 
a shape for a single pocket volume, and therefore, 
craving indulgence for the dilemma, I have made it into 
two. 

To the lovers of the works of art, if they would also 
know something of the private lives of those whose 
immortal names they reverence, — and no less to artists 
Aemselves, who must often worship where they cannot 
hval, or feel proud of the sympathy which gives them 
some justified hope of arriving at equal excellence,— 
i here make my final appeal ; believing that the most 
talented among all classes will find, in these brief 
memorials of true glory, the record of lives and works 
which are the finest types of their own spirits, and the 
noblest models for their devoted studies and aspira- 
' tions. 

J. G. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I ARTS are oommonly divided into mrftd or mediamet Hberai or 
' poSie* The former are those wherein the ka$id and body are 

more concerned than the mind ; of which kind are most of those 
which furnish us with the necessaries of life, and are popularly 
blown by the name of trades ; as baking, brewing, carpentry, 
smithery, weaving, &c. The latter are such as depend more on 
the labour of the mind than that of the hand ; they are the pro- 
duce of the imoffnation, their essence consist in ejcpressuntf and 
thdr end is pleamre* Of this kind are poetry, painting, music» 
I sculpture^ &c 

In taking a slight sketch of the various branches of the fine arts, 
we shall not by a slow and tedious process attempt to conduct our 
readers through the long and rugged path, by which alone even 
a moderate degree of excellence may be attained : we shall 
rather, by a short inquiry into the fundamental principles of the 
art, and a reference to the examples of the greatest masters, en- 
deavour to draw their attention to the proper application of that 
riKichanical skill, by which have been produced such admirable 
specimens of the genius of the human mind. 



PAINTING, 

The art of Painting gives the most direct and expressive 
epresentation of olgects ; 'and it was doubtieas for thb reason 

b 
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employed by maay nations, before the art of writing was in- 
vented, to eommunieate their thoughts, and to convey intelli- 
gence to distant places. The pencil may be said to write a 
universal laniriiaGre ; for every one ean instantly understand the 
meaning of a painter, provided be l)e faithful to the rules of his 
art. His skill enables him to display the various scenes of 
nature at one view ; and by his delineation of the striking effects 
of passion, he instantaneously affects the soul of the sjXictator. 
Silent and unitbrm as is the address which a picture makes to us, 
yet does it penetrate so deeply into our affections, that it seems 
often to exceed the power of eloquence. Its efitscts are some- 
times truly wonderful. It is said that Alexander the Great 
trembled and grew pale on seeing a picture of Palamedes be- 
trayed to death by his friends, as it brought to his inind an acute 
recollection of his treatment of Aristonicus. Portia could bear 
w^ith unshaken constancy her final separation from Brutus, but 
when she saw, some hours after, a picture of the parting of Hec- 
tor and Andromache^ she burst into tears. The influence of the 
pencil, indeed, is so great and extensive, that its productions have 
constantly been the delight of all countries of the world, and of 
all seasons of life. Poetry and Tainting are sister arts : if the 
latter borrow many subjects from the former, the obligation is 
repaid by the glowing metaphors and striking illustrations with 
which Paintinp: requites Poetry. The Grecian painters caught 
many of their finest ideas firom poets and historians. The 
imagination of Phidias was aided in forming his Olympian 
Jupiter, by the sublime descriptions- of Homer. The horrid story 
of Count Ugolino and his family, as described in tlie expressive 
strains of Dante, in his Inferno, gave a noblp subject to the bas- 
relief of Michel Angelo, and was afterwards as affectingly re* 
presented by the masterly pendl of Reynolds. 

A good picture produces a momentary enchantment, carries us 
beyond ourselves, and either transports us into the midst of its most 
delightful scenery, or places us by the side of saints, Martyrs, and 

heroes. It brings before us the most eminent persons, either living 
or dead, charms the imagination with their ideal presence, and 
assists us while we contemplate their persons and examine the 
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expression of their features, to recal the memory of their virtues. 
It amuses the eye with the views of nature, however remote tlie 
original scenes may be from the spectator, and gives to the 
Swede or the Russian the fidr portrait of Circassian beauty, or 
the bright and smiling objects of Italian scenery. The land- 
scapes of Claude Lorraine delight the eye with the rich selection 
of palaces, extensive prospects, and glowing skies. The sen- 
Tiews of Vanderydde are jostly admired for truth and accuracy. 
The portraits of Vandyck charm by the lively expression of 
character, or grace of design, and delicacy of colouring. But of 
all pictures, none are so interesting in the display of figures, 
none so powerful in effect, as the historicaL This branch of the 
art maintains the same superiority over all others, which tragedy 
has acquired over epigrams, pastorals, and satires. In such 
pictures there must be dignity of subject, combined with pro- 
priety of expression ; but umiy of design, that is, the connexion 
of the subordinate figures with the principal one, Ibrms their 
great excellence. This unity of desig-n is displayed in many 
celebrated pictures, such as the Tent of Darius, by Le Brun ; 
St Paul preaching before Felix, by Baffiaielle ; the Presentation 
in the Temple, and the Taking down Christ from the Cross, by 
Rubens ; and the Last Supper, by Poussin. The Deatli of Ge- 
neral Wolfe, and the Eesurrection of Lazarus, by West, possess 
similar merit. 

Invention in painting consists principally in three things : 
first, the choice of a subject properly within the scope of the art ; 
secondly, the seizure of the most striking and energetic moment 
of time for representation ; and lastly, the discovery and selec- 
tion of such objects, and such probable incidental circumstances 
as, combined together, may best tend to deveiope the story, or 
augment the interest of the piece. The cartoons of Raffaelle, at 
Hampton-court, furnish us with an example of genius and saga- 
city in this part of the art, too much to our present purpose to 
be omitted. We shall describe it in the words of Mr. Webbe. 

When the inhabitants Lystra are about to sacrifice to Paul 
and Barnabas, it was necessary to let us into the cause of all the 
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motion and hurry before us ; accordingly, the cripple, whom 
they had miraculously healed, appears in the crowd ; observe 
the means which the painter has used to distinguish this oljeet, 
and of course to open the subject of his piece. His crutches, 
now useless, are thrown to the ground ; his attitude is that of 
one accustomed to such a support, and still doubtful of his 
limbs ; the eagerness, the impetuosity, with which he solicits his 
bene&ctors to accept the honours destined for them, point out 
his gratitude, and the occasion of it : during the time that he is 
thus busied, an elderly citizen of some consequence, by his ap- 
pearance, draws near, and lifting up the comer of his vest, sur- 
veys with astonishment the limb newly restored ; whilst a man 
of middle age, and a youth, looking over the shoulder of the 
cripple, are intent on the same object. The wit of man could 
not devise means more certain of the end proposed ; such a 
train of circumstances is equal to a narration ; and I cannot but 
think, that the whole would have been an example of invention 
and conduct, even in the happiest age of antiquity." 

The judicious disposal of the materials furnished by the ima- 
gination, or invention, in such a manner as best to contribute to 
the beauty, the expression, and the etiect of the picture, consti- 
tutes what is termed composition in painting. And here we 
must observe, that the different parts of the art before mentioned, 
are so intimately connected with, and so dependent on each 
other, that the separate discussion of them must ever be attended 
with great difficulty, and necessarily, occasion a frequent recur- 
rence to similar arguments and principles. It were in vain to 
prescribe any other general rule for the distribution of the figures 
of a picture, except such as are distingubhed by the peculiar 
circumstances and character of the story to be represented. 
Much has been said of the pyramidal group, the serpentine 
line, the artificial contrast ; and, upon doctrines like these, Lan- 
franco, Cortona, Giordano, Maratti, and many others, their pre- 
decessors as well as followers, formed a style better calculated to 
amuse the eye than to satisfy the judgment. An inordinate but 
ill-directed thirst of variety is the basis of this artificial system ; 
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contrast is succeeded by contrast, opposition by oppositioa ; but 
as this principle pervades all their works the result is no variety 
at all, and their conduct may be compared to that of the volup- 
tuary» who, grasping at every eiyoyment that presents itself, 
acquires sadety instead of pleasure. 

If Ratikelle can be said to have regulated his compositions by 
any particular rule or maxim, it was that of making each as unlike 
the other as possible, consistent with propriety of expiesaon. 
Thus, in the cartoon of Christ giving the keys to Peter, the 
Apostles all crowding* together to be witnesses of the action» 
occupy the principal part of the picture, and form a group in 
profile ; the Saviour, although in the comer of the picture, being, 
nevertheless, rendered evidently the principal figure, by the 
insulated situation given to him, as well as by the actions of the 
Apostles, who all press forward towards him, as to the centre of 
attraction. 

In the process of painting, design may j)roperly be said to 
follow next aiier composition ; for although this part of the art 
is, in a certain d^ee, requisite, even in making the first rough 
sketch, it is not until afterwards that the artist exerts his utmost 
powers to give that exact proportion, that beauty of contour, and 
that grace and dignity of action and deportment to his figures, 
which constitute the perfection of design. That which was first 
only hinted at is now to be defined : a few rude and careless lines 
were sufficient in the sketch to indicate the general attitude and 
expression of the figure ; now the utmost precision is required, not 
only in the outline of the naked parts, but even in the delinea- 
tion of a lock of hair, or the intricate folds of a drapery. A very 
high degree of excellence in design is, perhaps, considered the 
greatest difficult}'' of painting. Many of the works of liafiaelle* 
and his school, leave nothmg to be desired on the score of com^ 
position and expression. Colouring was carried to the highest 
pitch by Giorgione, llubens, Rembrandt, and others of the Dutch 
school ; but any thing approaching to perfection of design, if we 
except some of the figures of the great Michel Angelo, is rarely 
to be witnessed in the productions of modem art. The noble 

b2 
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works of Grecian sculpture still remaining, sufficientljr declare 
the superiority of the ancients in this particular; a superiority 
indeed which the most enlightened judges have neyer ventoied 

to dispute. 

The most perfect (knowledge of form, however, only constitutes 
a part of that branch of painting which we term design : the art 

of fore-shortening', by which a line, or a figure, although only 
occupying a diminished space on the canvass, is rendered in 
appearance of its full length and magnitude, is an equally indis- 
pensable object of the artistes attainment The sculptor, when 
he has chiselled or modelled his group, with its just proportions, 
has finished his work, which is rather the simple transcript than 
the imitation of the image previously formed in his mind : his art 
is undisguised, and without illusion : it presents, as well to our 
touch as to our sight, the bodies and shapes of things without 
the colour. The distinguished prerogative of painting, on the 
other hand, and that from which arises its decided advantage 
^over every other artifidal mode of representation, is its power to 
give upon a limited plane the appearance of boundless space. 
Michel Angelo has evinced such consummate skill in his frescos 
in the Sistine chapel at Rome, that they can never be suffidentlj 
contemplated. The works of Correggio, and in particular hia 
two cupolas at l\irnia, may likewise be studied with advantage, 
and sufficiently prove that even the boldest fore-shortening may 
on many occasions be resorted to without detriment to the beauty 
the grace, or expression of the figures. 

Clair-obscure, or chiaro-scuro, is the art of distributing the 
lights and darks in a picture^ in such a manner as to give at once 
proper relief to the figures, the best effect to the whole composi. 
tion, and the greatest delight to the eye. We have said the lights 
and darks in a picture, because the word chiaro-scuro, properly 
speaking, denotes not only light and shade, but light and dark of 
what kind soever, and in this sense it is nearly allied to colour- 
ing, if not inseparable IVoui it. A thorough conception and 
knowledge of the chiaro-scuro is of the greatest importance to a 
painter, as it is chiefly by the proper application of this branch 
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of the art, that he is enabled to make the various objects in his 
picture appear to project or recede, according to their relative 
dluatloDS or distances ; and thus &r» Indeed, the principles of it 
are necessary to the artist, ere he can hope to render his imitation 
just or intelligible. But it is required in works of fine art, not 
only that truth should be told, or that beauty should bo repre- 
sented, bnt likewise that the one and the other should be made 
to appear to every possible advantage ; it has, therefore, ever 
been the study of great painters, not only to give the due appear- 
ance of roundness ur projection to the objects in their pictures, 
by piroper lights and shadows, but likewise to unite or contrast 
the masses of light and dark in such a manner as to give at once 
the most forcible impression to the imagination, and the most 
pleasing effect to the eye. 

Leonardo da Vinct was the first artist of modem times who 

treated the subject of chiaro-scuro scientifically ; but although he 
gave great ibrce and softness to his pictures, yet the system 
which he recommended, and generally adopted, of relieving the 
dark dde of the figures by a light back-ground, and the light 
parts by a dark one, prevented that expansion and breadth of 
effect which Correggiosoou after discovered could only be attained 
by a contrary mode of conduct, — that of relieving one shadow by 
another still darker, and of uniting several light objects into one 
great mass. The figures, as well as the other objects in the 
pictures of Correggio, are at all times so disposed as naturally to 
receive the light exactly in those parts where it is most wanted, 
and best suits the effect of the w hole ; and yet this is done so 
skilfully, that neither propriety nor grace of action seems in any 
respect to be sacrificed in the astonishing combination. 

The piincipal painters of the Venetian school, Giorgione, 

Titian, Bassano, Tintorct, and Paolo Veronese, were masters of 
e&ct ; but with them this etfect is more frequently the result of 
accordance or opposition of the local colours of the different 
objects composing their pictures, than of any very studied or 
skilful disposition of the masses of light and shadow. Hiihens, 
the great genius ol' the Flemish school, united the wide expansive 
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clf'ect of Corrcggio, the richly contrasted tints of the Venetians, 
and the force of Caravaggio, and has only left us to regret that ' 
his magmficent and bold inventions were not designed with the 
purity of RaiFaeUe, or the correctness of Buonarotd. From the 
scanty iiitruductiou of lii^ht in the works of Rembrandt, we 
might be led to suppose that this surprising artist considered the 
illuminated parts of his pictures as gems» acquiring increased 
lustre firom llieir rarity ; while the striking effects he has thereby 
produced, happily teach us, how vain the attempt to limit or ' 
restrain by rules the workings of genius in the human mind. 
From an attentive study of the works of these great masters, the 
student will derive the true princi})les of chiaro-scuro, and be { 
the better qualilied to seize and avail himself of those transient, j 
but beautiful effeets, which nature, the great master of ail, every 
day presents to his eyes. It remains for us to say a few words 
on colouring* 

Colouring is the art of giving to every object in a picture its 
true and proper hue, as it appears under ail the various drcum* 
stances or combinations of light, middle-tint, and shadow ; and 

of so blendiuL,^ and contrasting the colours, as to make each 
appear with the greatest advantage, and beauty^ at the same time 
that it contributes to the richness, the briUiancy, and the har- 
mony of the whole. ** Should the most able master in design,** 
says Mr. Webbe, " attempt, by that alone, a rose or grape, we 
should have but a faint and imperi'ect image ; let him add to each 
its proper colours, we no longer doubt, we smell the rose, we 
touch the grape.* 

Colouring, though a subject greatly inferior to many others 
which the painter must study, is yet of sufficient importance to 
em[)loy a considerable share of hb attention ; and, to excel in it, 

he must be well acquainted with that part of optics which lias 
the nature of light and colours for its object. Light, however 
simple and uncompounded it may appear, is nevertheless made 
up, as it were, of several distinct substances ; and the number 

and (piantity of component parts have been hai)i»ily discovered 
by the moderns. Every undivided ray, let it be ever so fine, is 
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a little bundle of blue, red, and yellow rays, which, while com- 
bined, are not to be distin^ished one from another, and form 
that kind of light called wkiies so that white is not a oolourp^r 
Iff, as the learned Da Vind (sd far, it seems, the precursor of 
Newton), expressly affirms, but an assemblage of colours. Now, 
these colours, which compose light, although immutable in them* 
sdrest and endued with various qualities, are continaallj, how* 
ever, separating from each other in their reflection from, and 
passage through other substances, and thus become manifest to 
the eye. Grass, for example, reflects only green rays, or rather 
reflects green rays in greater numher tlum it does those of any 
other colour ; one kind of wine transmits red rays, and another 
yellowish rays ; and from this kind of separation arises that 
variety of colours with which nature has diversified her various 
productions, Man, too^ has contrived to separate the rays of 
light, by making a portion of the sun's beams pass through a 
glass prism ; for, after passing through it they appear divided 
into three pure and primitLve colours, placed in succession on^ 
by the other, like so many colours on a painter^s pallet 

Although a knowledge of the science of optics may be of 
great service to a pamter, yet the pictures of the best colourists 
are, it is universally allowed, the books in which a young painter 
must chiefly look for the rules of colouring ; that is, of that 
branch of painting which contributes so much to express the 
beauty of objects, and is so requisite to represent them as what 
they really are. Gioigione and Titian seem to have discovered 
circumstances In nature which others have entirely overlooked ; 
and the last in particular has been happy enough to express 
them with a pencil as delicate as his eye was quick and piercing. 
In his works we behold that sweetness of colouring which is 
produced by union ; that beauty which is consistent with truth ; 
and all the insensible transmutations, all the soft transitions, in 
a word all the pleasing modulations of tints and colours. When 
a young painter has, by dose application, acquired from Titian, 
whom he can never suflidentiy dwell upon, that art which, of all 
painters, he has best contrived to hide, he would do well to turn 
to Bassano and Paolo, on account of the beauty, boldness, and 
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elegance of their touclies. That richness, softness, and fresh^ 

ness of* colourincr, for which the Lombard school is so justly 
celebrated, may likewise be of great service to him ; nor will he 
reap less beneit by studying the principles and ptactice <^ the 
Flemish school, which, chiefly by means of her varnishes, has 
contrived to give a most euchautiug lustre and transpareucy to 
her colours* 

But from whatever pictures a young punter inay choose to 

study the art of colouring, he must take care that they are well 
preserved. There are very few pieces which have not suEered 
more or less by the length, not to say the injurieSy of time ; md 
perhaps that precious patina^ which years alone can impart to 
paintings, is in some measure akin to tliat other kind which ages 
alone impart to medals ; inasmuch, as by giving testimony to 
their antiquity, it renders them proportionably beautiful in the 
superstitions eyes of the learned. It must indeed be allcrwed 
that if, on the one hand, this patina bestows, as it really does, 
an extraordinary degree of harmony upon the colours of a pic- 
ture, and destroys, or at least greatly lessens, their original raw- 
ness, it, on the other hand, equally impairs the freshness and life 
pf them. A piece seen many years after it has been painted, 
appears much as it would do, immediately afler painting, behind 
a dull glass. It is no idle opinion, that Paolo Veronese, attenUve 
above all things to the beauty of his colours, and what is called 
strepUo, left entirely to time the care of harmonising them per- 
fectly, and (as we may say) mellowing them. But most of the 
old masters took that task upon themselves ; and never exposed 
their works to the eyes of the public, until they had ripened and 
finished them with their own hands. And who can say whether 
the Chmi of Moneta, or the NiUwUy of Bassano, have been more 
improved or injured (if we may so speak) by the touchings and 
retouchings of time, in the course of more than two centuries ? 
It is indeed impossible to be determined ; but the studious pupil 
may make himself ample amends for any injuries which Ids ori« 
ginals may have received from the hands of time, by turning to 
truth, and to nature, which never grows old, but constantly retains 
its primitive iiower of youth, and was itself the model of the 
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models before him. As soon, therefore, as a young painter has 

laid a proper foundation for good colouring, hy studying the best 
masters, he should turn all his thoughts to truth and nature* 
And it would perhaps be well worth while to have, in the aca- 
demies of painting, models for colouring^ as well as desigfbing ; 
that as froui tlie one the pupils learn to give thoir due proportion 
to the several members and muscles, they may learn from the 
other to make thdr carnations rich and warm, and fiuthfuUy 
copy the different local hoes which appear quite disdnci in the 
dittbreiit parts of a fine body. To illustrate still farther the use 
of such a model, let us suppose it placed iu ditferent lights ; now 
in that of the sun, now in that of the sky, and now again in that 
of a lamp or candle ; one time placed in the shade, and another 
in a reflected light : hence the pupil may learn all the different 
effects of the complexion in different circumstances, whether the 
hvid, the lucid, or transparent ; and, above all, that variety of 
tints and hal^tints, occasioned in the colour of the skin by the 
epidermis having the bones immediately under it in some places, 
and in others a greater or less number of blood-vessels or quan- 
tity of fat. An artist, who had long studied such a model, would 
run no risk of degrading the beauties of nature, by any pard* 
cularity of style, or of giving into that preposterous fulness and 
floridness of colouring, which is at present so much the taste ; 
he would not feed his figures with roses, as an ancient painter of 
Greece shrewdly expressed it. What statues are in design, 
nature is in colouring" ; the fountain head of that perfection to 
which every artist, ambitious to excel, should constantly aspire : 
and, accordingly, the Flemish pabters, in consequence of their 
aiming solely to copy nature, are in colouring as excellent as 
they are commonly awkward in design. A good model for tlie 
tone of colours, and the gradation of shades, is furnished by 
means of the camenhobscura. 

We may form a general idea of the various effects of reflections 
from the following examples. If a blue be reflected on a yellow, 
the latter becomes greenish ; if on a red, the red becomes purple ; 
and so on through a variety of combinations. As the white is 
of a nature to receive all the ooloursy and to be tbged with that 
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of each reflectioiiy the punter must be careful how his carnatioiis 
may be affected by the several reflections. 

In the present inquiry it has been our chief aim to enforce 
such arguments as are calculated to draw the attention of the 
reader to the legitimate end of the art That, whilst the eye is 
charmed with beautiful forms, the magic of chiaro-scuro, and 
the richness and harmony of colours, the due expression of the 
subject of a piece may be attained* it were folly to deny : this 
union, indeed, constitutes the perfection of pmnting, wluch should 
convey, like fine writing, truths to the mind, in language at once 
the most forcible and beautiful ; but an attempt to point out the 
means by which this delight may be conveyed to the sight, would 
necessarily require a minute investigation of all the different 
modes which it is in the power of the painter to adopt in the 
executive departments of his art ; and consequently lead us, with 
perhaps^ after all, little prospect of success, &r beyond the limits 
we are obliged to prescribe to ourselves. 

Simphcity with variety, inequality of parts with union in the 
whole, are, perhaps, the basis of all those effects in painting, 
which give pleasure to the sight. As in a composition one group, 
or one figure, should strike the eye with superiority over the 
secondary groups, or other objects in the picture ; so there should 
be in a picture one principal mass of light, which, however con- 
nected with others, should still predominate; and for the same 
reason no two colours should have equal sway in the same picture : 
as we are at liberty to give the chief group or hgure of the com- 
position that dtuation which we judge most appropriate ; so there 
is no rule by which we are obliged to place the principal light in 
any one g^iven part of the picture. In clair-obseurc, an inequality 
of parts, a subordination of several small masses to one large one, 
never fiiils to produce richness and beauty of effect ; and thus, in 
composition, a similar richness and beauty are the result of an 
opposition of several small bodies or parts, to one large and sim- 
ple ; and in the same manner, from an arrangement of several 
small masses of colour in the vicinity of one laige mass^ the latter 
seems nriched, and to acquire additional consequence and beanty. 
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As by tbe addition of smaller masses of light, connected with 
the principal mass^ that mass acquires al once greater breadth 
and influence, so the nnlty of action in a compondon is in many 

cases powerfully augmented by a repetition of nearly the same 
action in two or three of the accessorial figures arranged together, 
one nevertheless beii^ prindpal : this was. the frequent custom 
of RaiFaelle, has its foundation in nature, where similar sentiments 
most frequently excite similar outward demonstrations, and never 
fials» if judiciously managed, to produce its effect. 

The doctrine of contrasts is equally applicable to composition, 

to eljdr-obscure, and to colouring. As in composition the too 
frequent contrast of lines, or of back to front figures, is destructive 
of nm]dicity and force of expression ; so the inorduiate and fre- 
quent introduction of strong oppositions of lights and siiadows, 
or of colours, produces a spotty and confused appearance, wholly 
subversive of breadth and grandeur of effect : the moderate and 
jndidous use of contrasts is of the greatest use; it givesa zest to 
the picture, and is like the discord in music, which sheds addi- 
tional sweetness on the full harmony which succeeds it. 

It will be eaaly percdved, thai to accomplish all these objects, 
is by no means an easy task. 

In some an inclination to pursue the arts appears at a very 
early period of life, and it is often difficult to ascertain the cir- 
cnmstance which gave that particular impulse to the mind ; 

though there must always be some accidental circumstance, not 
depending upon ourselves, that creates in us that desire. 

When a boy is possessed of good talents, and has so strong a 

passion for the arts, that scarcely anything can restrain him, there 
can be little fear of his doing well, if suffered to follow the bent 
of his incliimtion ; but without this nothing should induce him to 
engage in a profession of so arduous a nature, and which reqmres 
such unwearied application. He may learn to draw the correct 
outlines of buildings, and other regular objects by the rules of 

c 
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pcrspecdve ; but the forming fine pictures, so as to aii'ect tlie 
mind, is an art not reducible to rule ; and though much may be 
taught, yet much more will ever depend upon the mind of the 
artist. Here it is that the existence of a quality which distin- 
guishes one man from another, is so obvious. This has been 
denominated by various appellations, none of which are capable 
of being correctly defined. It has been called genius^ taste, soul^ 
mind, and a variety of other terms, all of which are indefinite, and 
prove that we know but little of our own nature* Some even 
deny the existence of this distinction altogether, and maintain 
that men are mere machines, acted upon only by external drcnm* 
stances, and capable of being trained to any purpose. 

It will be foreign to our plan to enter into any discusnon on 
this subject ; but we shall add a passage relating to it, from the 

Lectures of the late Sir Joshua Reynolds. " There is one pre- 
cept," he observes, in which I shall be opposed only by the 
vain, the ignorant, and the idle. I am not afrud that I shall 
repeat it too often. You must have no dependence on your own 
genius. If you have great talents, industry will improve them; 
if you have moderate abilities, industry will supply their defi- 
ciency. Nothing is denied to well-directed labour ; nothing is 
to be obtained without it. Not to enter into metaphyseal dis- 
cussions on the nature or essence of genius, I will venture to 
assert, that assiduity, unabated by ditiiculties, and a disposition 
eagerly directed to the object of its pursuit, will produce effects 
similar to those which some call the result of natural pcwm^ 
Though a man cannot at all times, and in all places, paint or 
draw, yet the mind can prepare itself by laying in proper mate* 
rials, at all times and in all places. 

" I cannot help imagining that I see a promising young painter, 
equally vigilant, whether at home or abroad, in the streets or in 
tbe fields. Every object that presents itself is to him a lesson. 
He regards all nature with a view to his profession, and combines 
her beauties or corrects her defects. He examines the counte- 
nances of men under the influence of passion, and oilen catches 
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the most pleasing hints from subjects of turbulence or deformity. 
Even bad pictures themselves supply him with usel'ul documents ; 
and as Leonardo da Vinci has observed, he improyes upon the 
fanciful images that are sometimes seen in the fire» or are acd^ 

deutally sketched upon a discoloured wall. 

''The artist who has his mind thus filled with ideas, and his 
hand made expert by practice, works with ease and readiness): 

whilst he who would have vou believe that ho is waitinsr for the 
inspirations of genius, is in reality at a loss how to begin, and is 
at last delivered of ids monsters with difficulty and pain.** 

** What then," exclaims tlie inimitable Gessner, who possessed 
such tnie feeling for the sublimer parts of the art, ''must be tlie 
&te cC those who do not jom an inflexil)le labour to an habitual 
meditation? Let the artist who despues or neglects these 
important moans, make no pretension to the recompense due to 
active and sensible minds. Tliere is no reputation for him to 
whom the hoars he employs in its cultivation are not the most 
detidous of bis life ; to whom the study of it does not constitute 
his real existence and his primary happiness ; to whom the 
society of artists is not, of all others, the most pleasing ; to him 
whose watchings, or dreams in the night, are not occupied with 
the ideas of ids art ; who in the monung does not fly with iresh 
transport to his painting-room. But, of all others, unhappy is he 
who descends to flatter the corrupt taste of the age in which he 
lives, who delights lumself with iqpplauded trifles, who does not 
labour for true glory, and the admiration of posterity. Never 
m\\ he be admired by it ; his name will never be repeated ; his 
\vorks wdl never fire the imagination, nor touch the heart of those 
ibitunate moitals who cherish the arts, who honour their favour- 
ite8» and search after their works.** 
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• OF THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 

A School, in the fine arts, denominates a class of artists who 

have learned their art from a certain master, either by receiving 
his instructions, or by studying his works ; and who of conse- 
quence discover more or less of bis manner, from the desire of 
imitation, or from the habit of adopting his principles. 

All the painters which Europe has produced since the renovar 
tion of the arts are classed under the following schools : the 
school of Florence, the school of Rome, the school of Venice^ 
the Lombard school, the French school, the German school, the 
Flemish school, the Dutch school, and the English schooh 



THB SCHOOL OF FLORSKCB. 

This school is remarkable for greatness ; for attitudes seem- 
ingly in motion ; for a certain dark severity ; for an expression 

of strength, by which grace perhaps is excluded ; and for a cha- 
racter of design approaching to the gigantic. The productions 
of this school may be conudered as overcharged ; but it cannot 
be denied that they possess an ideal majesty, which elevates 

human nature above mortality. The Tuscan artists, satisfied 
with commanding the admiration, seem to consider the art of 
pleasing as beneath their notice. 

This school has an indisputable title to the veneration of all 
the lovers of the arts, as the first in Italy which cultivated them. 

Painting, which had languished from the destruction of the 

Roman empire, was revived by Cimabue, born of a noble family 
in Florence in the year 1240. This painter translated the poor 
remains of the art from a Greek artist or two into his own country* 
His works, as may easily be imagined, were in a very ordinary 

style, but they received the applause and admiration of his fellow- 
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citizens ; and if CImabue had not found admirers, Florence would 
not in all probability have been honoured with Michel Angela. 
The number of painters became soon so considerable in Florence, 

that in the year 1350 ihcy established a society uuder the pro- 
tection of SL Luke. 

Of the three gpreat utists, whose genius was to bring to matu- 
rity all that was excellent in painting, and to expound and biiu- 
plity the rules of art to their successors^ 

LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Appeared thefinU 

He was bom at the castle of Vinci, near Florence, in the jear 
1445, hnd died in 1520, aged 75. lie was descended from a 
noble &mily, and from his infancy had an education suitable to 

his birth ; being carefully instructed in the sciences, and every 
branch of polite literature. And having showed a peculiar fond- 
nes8 for designing, he was placed as a disciple with Andrea Ve- 
roceluo, at that period of time when Pietro Perugino studied in 
the school of that master. From the excellence of his genius, 
his prohciency was so rapid, that he surprised his instructor in 
an eminent degree ; and being appointed by Verocchio to paint 
the Angel who was to be represented as bearing the garment ^ 
Christ when he was baptized by St. John, the design and the 
colouring of the disciple so far discountenanced the work of the 
master, and so much astonished Verocchio, that it provoked him 
to quit the profession entirely. No artist before his time ever 
had such comprehensive talents, such ])rofound skill, or so dis- 
cerning a judgment, to explore the depths of every art or science 
to which he applied, as Leonardo; and the virtues of his 
mind were only equalled by the powers of his understanding. 
He studied nature with a curious and critical observation ; 
and it might have been wished that he had sought even 
more than he did, to improve, correct, and refine nature, by 
a greater attention to the antique ; yet, in all other respects, 
his thoughts were perpetually employed ui seeching out every 

c2 
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principle, every circumstance, that could enable him to arrive at 
excellence; and he had the happiness to be at last successful. 

He was peculiarly attentive to mark the passions of the human 
mind distinctly, being convinced that a just expression is not only 
the most difficult part of the painter's province, but also that part 
which will always afford to the judicious and the learned the most 
sensible satisfaction. To strengthen his ideas in that point, he 
sketched every countenance that appeared to have any singur 
larity> and attended the processions of criminals carried to execu- 
tion, that he might impress on his memory the variety of passions 
which he noticed among the crowd, every individual being per- 
haps differently affected ; and to trace, through the visage of the 
sufferers, those strong emodons of mindy which become visible in 
every feature, from the near approach of a sudden and violent 
death. In the year 1494, he went to Milan, where he was affec- 
tionately received by the Duke Ludovico Sforza, on account of 
his many accomplishments in music, poetry, and architecture^ as 
well as for his superior merit in his profession ; and the fondness 
that prince afterwards expressed to Leonardo, increased to a 
height that seemed scarcely credible. By order of the duke he 
painted a Nativity for an altar-piece, which was presented to the 
emperor ; and he Hkewise painted that incomparable picture of 
the La^sl Supper, in the church of the Dominicans, at Milan, 
which will, to the end of time, display the elevated genius of its 
author. 

As that composition is a master-piece of Da Vinci, it outrht 
not to be passed over without a particular observation on its 
allowed merit; and the reader will probably be more instructed 
and entertained, by reciting to him the opinion of Rubens on that 
subject, than by any remarks of others, who must be confessedly 
his inferiors. In a Latin manuscript, part of which has been 
translated by De Piles, Rubens observes, That nothing escaped 
Leonardo that related to the expression of his subject ; and, by 
the warnUh of his imagination, as well as by the solidity of his 
judgment, he raised divine things by human, and understood how 
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to give men those different degrees that elevate them to the 
chancier of heToes. The best of the examples that Leonaido 
has left UB, is the Last Supper, in which he has represe nted the 

Apostles in places suited to them ; but our Saviour is in the midst 
of ally in the most honourable, having no hgure near enough to 
press or incommode him. His attitude is grave» his arms are in 
a loose fiee posture, to show the greater grandeur, while the 
Apostles appear in agitation, by their vehement desire to know 
which of them should betray their master ; in which agitation, 
howeyer» not any meanness or indiscreet action can be obserred. 
In short, by his profound speculations, he arrived to such a degree 
of perfection, that it seems impossible to speak as highly of him 
as he deserves, and much more impossible to imitate him." 

This picture was left unfinished for some time, in respect to the 

head of Christ, and to the face of Judas ; the former was left im- 
perfect, as the painter could not express that sublime idea which 
he had conceived in his mind, of the Redeemer of the world, in 
a human form ; and he delayed the latter, as he wanted to com- 
bine, in the features of one face, avarice, ingratitude, malice, 
treachery, and every malignant disposition of the human heart. 
The first he never attempted to finish ; but he amply answered 
lus purpose in the head of Judas, by giving the intended figure a 
striking likeness of the prior of the Dominican convent. He was 
remarkably slow in finishing his pictures ; but whenever he did 
finish them, they were exquisite. He spent four years on one 
portrait, which was Mona Lisa, the ^dfe of Francesco di 6io» 
condo, in which it is astonishing to observe how closely he has 
imitated nature : the eyes have all the lustre of liie, the hairs 
of the eye-brows and lids seem real, and even the pores of the 
skin are perceptible. In his composition he was careful to 
avoid encumbering it with a multitude of figures, and tlu refure 
never admitted a greater number into his designation than what 
were absolutely necessary to illustrate his subject He possessed 
a very enlaiged genius, a lively imagination, a beantiful inven- 
tion, and a solid judgment. His design was extremely correct, 
bis disposition judicious, and his expression natural. But as to 
Us colouring, it is not iigreeable, as the violet tint predominates 
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to an extreme degree. However, it may not be improbable that, 
when his colours were first kud on, they might have had a very 
different appearance ; nay, from the indisputable judgmenl as* 
eribed to Leonardo, it seems more than probable that, as he made 

nature his constant study, his ori<^inal colouring had oil the look 
of nature and life* 

His bio^phers concur in representing him as " endowed bj 

nature with a genius uncunimonly elevated and penetrating, eager 
after discovery, and diligent in the pursuit not only of what related 
to the three arts dependent on design, but to mathematics, me^ 
chanics, hydrostatics, music, and poetry. . He was versed also m 
the accomplishments of horsemanship, fencing, and dancing. His 
manners were polished and aifable, fitting him for the society of 
the great, with whom he lived on a footing of familiarity and 
friendship." 

In addition to his great attainments as an artist, he was distills 
guished as a sdentific writer ; he was a discoverer in optics and 
mechanics ; his hydraulic works on the Adda, which he rendered 

navigable for two hundred miles, continue to the present day 

science. 

His mode of painting may be divided into two styles^— one 

abounding in shadow, which gives admirable brilliancy to the 
contrasting lights ; the other moie quiet, and managed by merely 
having recourse to middle .tints. In each, the grace of his de6%n, 
the expression of his mental affections, and the delicacy of hit 
pencil, have not yet been surpassed, or perhaps equalled. He 
appears, however, to have been more solicitous to advance his art 
than to multiply his pictures ; a kind of timidity and fiMtidious* 
ness — a longing after an excellence which he considered he could 
not attain — appear often to have induced him to leave his works 
unfinished, not hemg able to arrive at that truth which he consi^ 
dered necessary to perfection. In addition to hb merit as a 
painter, he was eminent as a sculptor. 

Uis life is usually divided into four periods ; the first during the 
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dme he remsdaed at Florence. The second was whilst he was at 
IfiUui, where he was invited by Ludovico Sfona, and where he 

is re{)resented to have delighted every one by perfbmung on a 
silver h re (a new instrument of his own construction), no less than 
by his eloquence and his poetry. The seven years he spent at 
Milan, were afier he attained the maturity both of his age and 
fiune, as he did not leave Florence before he was tlurty. Whilst 
there, however, he painted little, except his celebrated picture of 
the Last Supper, 

Francis I., who had seen the painting of the Last Supper at 

Milan, became desirous of possessing so eminent an artist ; and 
althoiigh Da Vinci was then an old man, he invited him to his 
court. The rivalry which existed between Da Vind and Michel 
Angelo, and the hct that the latter was preferred to lum both at 
Rome and at Florence, probably induced him to quit his native 
country with little regret, particularly as, by withdrawing from all 
cause of exdtement and irritation, he was enabled to consult his 
own ease and happiness. He accordingly went to France, where, 
however, he expired in 1520, in the arms of his royal patron, 
before he had employed his pencil in his service. 



MICHEL ANGELO BUONAROTTL 
{7%e second of the great tnummaie,) 

Hb was bom at the Castle of Caprcssa, in Arezzo, Tuscany, 

in 1474, and died in 1564, aged 90. He was descended from 
a noble family, and at an early age became the disciple of Dome- 
lueo Ghirlanduo^ some of whose designs he copied, and afterwards 
entered the school opened by Lorenzo de Medici, for students of 
design and sculpture. Sculpture was his primary pursuit, and at 
the age of fifteen he executed the head of a faun, whidi still 
eiists^ and may enter into competition with the finest pieces of 
antiquity. In the palace of Lorenzo, he executed a fine bas- 
relief of the battle of the Centaurs. So great was his attachment 
to sculpture, that it was with great reluctance he entered on the 
eataprise of those immortal works which he has left in painting. 
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He resided for some time in the convent of St. Spirito/ Hia 
first great work in paintings on which the result and application 
of his anatomical labours are displayed, was the design so much 

celebrated under the name of the Cartoon of Pisa ; begun in 
competition with Leonardo da Vinci, for the great saloon of the 
public palace at Florence. This work represents a number of 
soldiers bathing, and on a sudden attack leaping, or rushing for- 
ward, to arm and defend tliemsclves. At Rome he distinguished 
himself by some beautiful works of sculpture : Julio II. em- 
ployed him to make his monument, and a bronze statue in the 
act of distributing alms ; and also employed him to punt the 
dome of a chapel. By the command of Julio XL, he proceeded 
to paint the series of frescoes which occupy the ceiling and arches 
of the chapel of Siztus IV. Their subjects in various historic 
compartments, and single figures, is Theocracy, or the Empire 
of Relisfion ; the Origin of the Human Race, and its progress 
to Society. Leo X. employed him in several architectural works, 
in which he displayed the same elegance of tastd and design. 
He was engaged in fortifying Florence, and after the place was 
taken, went to Venice, where he ^ave a design for the Rialto. — 
On the death of the architect of St. Peter's, at Rome, the dixec* 
tion of that work was intrusted to him ; and he devoted seventeen 
years to it without a salary. He built a firont to the Capitol, and 
restored it to its ancient splendour. Among others of his most 
celebrated works at Rome, he continued the building of the 
Famese-palace, which was begun by Bramante : the Studo Pub- 
lico della Snprenza, &c By order of Leo X., the second diapel 
in the church of St. Andrea della Vallc ; part of the Campi- 
doglio ; the superb deposito, in S. Pietro in Vincoli ; the chap^ 
of Sig. Sforza, in the Basilica of Santa Maggiore ; some alteratioaa^ 
particularly to the form of the Greek cross, to the church of Santa 
Maria del Angeli, near the bath of Dioclesian, &c. 

Clemente had conceived the idea of employing him in two 
large pictures, the Fall of the Angels, over the door,^d the 

Last Judgment, on the o])posite side, over the altar of the Sistine 
Chapel. Tlie times prevented, and 'death intercepted, the ex- 
ecution of the plan. It was resumed in part by Paul ill., who^ 
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soou alter his successioD, in a visit which he paid the artist in 
person, attended by ten cardinals, prevailed on him to undertake 
the altar-piece, or rather to fiU up the enormous fa^'ade of the 
chapel above the altar with the iuimeusc compositiou of the Last 
Judgment. This, if we follow Vasari, he must have accomplished 
in seven years. He indulged in this a saturical humour, by 
hitroducing, among the damned, a cardinal who was his enemy. 
His last publie work was in the opposite chajx?!, called the 
Paulina. The subjects which he chose were the ConTersion of 
St Pavl, and the Crudfixion of St. Peter, 

Michel Angelo called oil-painting the art of females and of 
idlers ; and that he never practised it, is now reduced to the soli« 
taiy evidence of one picture. He is the inventor of epic painting, 
in the sublime compartments of the Sistine Lljaj>cl. He has 
personified motion in the groups of the Cartoon of Pisa ; em- 
bodied sentiment on the monuments of Lorenzo ; unravelled the 
features of meditation in his Prophets and Sibyls; and in the Last 
Judgment, with every attitude that varies the human body, tind 
traced the master-trait of every passion that sways the human 
heart. 

The following extracts from the lectures of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, contain his opinions on the merits of Michel Augelo» 
as a painter. 

When we consider that Michel Angelo was the great arche- 
type to whom Parmegiauo w as indebted for that grandeur which, 
we find in his works, and from whom all his contemporaries and 
suooesaors have derived whatever they have possessed of the 
^Hgnified and the majestic ; that he was the bright luminary, 
from whom painting has borrowed a new lustre ; that under his 
hands it assumed a new appearance, and is become another and 
superior art I may be excused if J take this opportunity, as I 
have hitherto taken on every occasion, to turn your attention to 
this exalted founder and lather of modern art, of which lie was not 
only the inventor, but which, by the divine energy of his own 
Bind, he carried at once to itsiiighest point of possible peilection. 
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" The sudden maturity to which Michel Angelo brought our 
art, and the compaiatiye feebleness of his followers and imitators, 
mighty perhaps, be reasonably, at least plausibly explained, if we 
had time for such an examination. At present I shall only 
observe, that the subordinate parts of our art, and perhaps of 
other arts, expand themselves by a slow and progressive growth ; 
but those which depend on a nadve vigour of imagination borst 
forth at once into fulness and beauty. Of this, Homer, probably, 
and Shakspeare more assuredly, are signal examples* Michel 
Angelo possessed the poetical part of our art in a most enunent 
degree; and the same daring spirit, which urged him first to 
explore the unknown regions of the imagination, delighted with 
the novelty, and animated by the success of his discoveries, could 
not have &iled to stimulate and impel him forward in his career 
beyond those limits, which his foliowers, destitute of the same 
incentives, had not strength to pass. 

To distinguish between correctness of drawing, and that part 
which respects the imagination, we may say the one approaches 

to the mechanical (which, in its way too, may make just pre- 
tensions to genius) and the other to the poeticaL To encourage 
a solid and vigorous course of study, it may not be «mis8 to 
suggest that, perhaps a confidence in the mechanical produces a 
boldness in the poetic. He that is sure of his ship and tackle, 
puts out fearlessly from the shore; and he that knows that his 
hand can execute whatever his fiuicy can suggest, sports with 
more freedom in embodjring the visionary forms of bis own 
creation. I will not say Michel Angelo was eminently poetical, 
only because he was greatly mechanical; but I am sure that 
mechanical excellence invigorated and emboldened his mind to 
carry painting into the regions of poetry, and to stimulate that 
art in its most adventurous flights. Michel Angelo equally 
possessed both qualifications. Yet, of mechanical excellences^ 
there were certainly great examples to be found in ancient sculp* 
ture, and particularly in the fragment known by the name of the 
Torso of Michel Angelo; but of that grandeur of character, air, 
and attitude which he drew uito all his figures, and which so well 
eonresponds with the grandeur of his outline, there was no 
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example ; it could, therefore, proceed only from the most poetical 
and sublime imagination. 

" It is impossible not to express some surprise, that the raee of 
painters who preceded Michel Aogelo, men of acknowledged 
great alxlitiea, ahonld neyer have thought of tranifenring a little 
d that grandeur of outUne which they could not hot see and 
admire in the ancient sculpture, into their own works ; but they 
appear to have considered sculpture as the later schools of artists 
look at the inTentions of Michel Angdo— as something to be 
admired, but with which diey ha^e nothing to do : quod super 
nos, nihil ad nos. The artists of that age, even RafFaelle himself, 
seemed to be going on very contentedly in the dry manner of 
Pietro Penigino; and if Miehel Angelo had never appeared, 
the art might still have continued in the same style. 

This gfandeur of style has been, in difibrent degrees, disse- 
minated over ail Europe. Some caught it by living at the time, 

and coming into contact with the original author, whilst others 
received it at second hand ; and being every where adopted, it has 
totally changed the whole taste and style of design, if there could 
be said to be any style before !u» time. Our ait, in consequence, 
now assumes a rank to which it could never have dared to aspire, 
if Michel Angelo had not discovered to the world the hidden 
powers which it possessed^^thout his assistance we never 
could have been convinced that painting was capable of producing 
an adequate representation of the persons and actions of the 
heroes of the Iliad. 

''L would ask any man, qualified to judge of such works, 

whether he can look with indifference at the personification of 
the Supreme Being in the centre of the Capella Sistina, or the 
figures of the sybils which surround that chapel, to which we 
may add the statue of Moses ; and whether the same sensations 
are not excited by those works, as what he may remember to 
have felt from the most sublime passages of Homer? I mention 
those figures more particularly, as they come nearer to a com- 
parison with his Jupiter, his demigods, and heroes,— those sybils 

d 
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and prophets being a kind of intermediate beings between men 
and angels. Though instances may be produced in the works of 
other punters which may justly stand in competition with those I 

have mentioned, such as the Isaiah and the Vision of Ezekiel, by 
Ratfaelle ; the St. Mark of Frate Bartolommeo» and many others ; 
yet these, it must be allowed, are inventions so much in Michel 
Angelo's manner of thinking, that it may be truly considered as 

so many rays, which discover manifestly the centre from whence 
they emanated. 

^ The sublime in painting, as in poetry, so overpoweTS and 

takes such a possession of the whole mind, that no room is left 
for attention to minute criticism. The little elegancies of art in 
the presence of these great ideas thus greatly expressed, lose all 
their value, and are, for the instant, at least, felt to be unworthy 
of our notice. The correct judgment, the purity of taste, which 
characterises Raff'aelle ; the exquisite grace of Correiruio and 
Parmegiano^ all disappear before them* • * * # * 

** I feel a self-gfratiilation in knoTJving myself capable of 
such sensations as he intended to excite. I reflect, not without 
vanity, that these discourses bear testimony to my admiration 
of that truly divine man ; and I should desire that the last words 

which I should pronounce in this academy, and from this phice, 

might be the name of Michel Angelo." — Sir J. Heynoldss JJis- 
courses, 

** Michel Angelo," says Fuseli, ** <Kd for painting what Homer 

had planned for poetry, the epic j)art of which, with the utmost 
simplicity of a whole, shojild unite raaqrnifiecnce of plan and 
endless variety of subordinate parts. He in time became generic, 
perhaps too uniformly grand : character and beauty were admitted 
only as far as they could be made subservient to grandeur. The 
child, the female, meanness, deformity, were by him indiscrimi- 
nately stamped with grandeur. A beggar rose from his band a . 
patriarch of poverty ; the hump of his dwarf is expressed with 
dignity ; his women are moulds of generation ; his infants teem 
with the man ; his men arc giants." — Fmelh Discourses* 
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Flaxman, speaking of Michel Angelo, says, " His name was 
great and veneiable^ without an equal in the three sister arts ; 
dne which became the wonder and example of his own and suc- 
ceeding ages and in lus tenth lecture, speaking of his sculpture^ 
he observes ; — " The character of Michel Angelo's sculpture is 
too lofty and original to be dismissed without further notice ; 
although we moat acknowledge it has been criticised with severity, 
because it rarely possesses the chaste simplicity of the Grecian 
art True, but although Michel Angelo lived long, he did not 
live long enough to give absolute perfection to all his works $ 
yet the pensive sitting figure of M. de Medici, in the Medici 
chapel, is not without this charm ; and the Madonna and Child, 
on the north side of the same chapel, is simple, and has a senti- 
ment of maternal affection never found in Greek sculpture, but 
frequently in the works of this artist, particularly in his paintings, 
and that of the most tender kind. TTie recumbent statues in the 
monument of Julian de Medici, in the same chapel, of Day- 
break, or Dawn, and I^ight, are grand and mysterious : the 
chaiacters and forma bespeak the same mighty mind and hand 
evident throughout the whole celling of the Sistine Qiapel, and 
the Last Judgment.'' — Flaxniaiii Lectures* 

Sir Thomas Lawrence observes, in a letter from Rome, ^ It 
often happens that first impressions are the truest ; — we change, 

and change, and then return to them again. I try to bring my 
luind to all tlie humility of ^ truth, when estimating to myself the 
powers of Michel Angelo, and RaflSieUe ; and again and again, 
the former * bears down upon it with the compacted force of 
lightning.' The diffusion of truth and elegance, and often 
grandeur, cannot support itself against the compresuon of the 
fiobUme. There is something in that lofty abstraction, in those 
Mties of intellect, that people the Sistine Chapel, that converts 
the noblest personages of Raffaelle's drama into the audience of 
Michel Angelo, before whom you know that, equally with 
youiself, they would stand silent and awe-struck. RafiBsielle 
never produced figures equal to the Adam and Eve of Michel 
Augeio." 
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In estimating the character of Michel Angelo, we must judg-e 
of him, like Bacon, by his times, and must consider what progress 
had been made since the revival of the arts ; how few ancient 
statues had been discovered, and how little of the principles of 
art had been then defined. It is not so much his works that 
remain ; those of his pencil have long lost all their freshness, and 
most are fast fading to decay ; but it is the great and universal 
change which his genius effected that will make him always 
illustrious. The graceful, the elegant, and the refined style of 
the ancients could not perhaps be surpassed ; but the grand and 
terrihc seems to have been his peculiar province. In invention, 
vigour, energy of mind, and knowledge of form, he led the way* 

It has been objected, and with some truth, that his statues are 
most of them rather pictures than statues, to be seen in one view 
only ; and indeed most of them were executed f<Hr monumaita, 
and not to be seen isolated. It may fairly be inferred, from the , 
excellence of his Moses and other figures, that, had lie confined 
himself through life to sculpture alone, he would have attained i 
the highest reach of the art I 

i 

The character of this great artist, who has obtained from the j 
admiration of his countrymen, the distinguished appellation of ; 
the Angelic Painter,** b thus ably defined by Fuseli : — In 
punting, in sculpture, and in architecture, this great artist rose 
above all competition, and has remauied unrivalled. In painting 
(for which he was most valued), sublimity of conception, grandeur 
of form, and breadth of manner, are the elements of Michel 
Aiigelo's style ; by these principles he selected or rejected the 
objects of imitation. As a painter, as a sculptor, and as an 
architect, he attempted, and above all other men succeeded in, 
uniting magmficence of plan, and endless variety of subordinate 
parts, with the utmost simplicity and dignity. To give the most 
perfect ease to the most perplexing difiiculty, was the exclusive 
province of this great artist.** 
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THE ROMAN SCHOOL. 

Ancient Rome, rich with the works brought from Greece, or 
finished ia its own bosoAn by Grecian artists, handed down in its 
ruins the remiuns of that glory to which it had been elevated. It 

was by the study of these reiuuiiis that the modem artists were 
formed : they derived from them the knowledge of design, the 
beauty of exquisite form, greatness of style, and justness of ez- 
presmon, carried to that length only which did not affect the 
beauty of the figure. From them uisu they derived the principles 
of the art of drapery \ and they followed these principles even 
while they made the dnqpery of modem puntingt morelaige and 
flowing than what was practised by the andent sculptors. . The 
Roman school was altogether devoted to the principal parts of 
the art — to those which require genius and vast conceptions ; 
and waa no fiurther occaped with colours than what was necessary 
to establish a difference between punting and sculpture, or rather 
between painting varied with colours and in chiaroHSCuro. 
At the head of this school is placed 

BAl 1 AELLE, or RAril AEL, SANZIO da URBINO 
( The third and latt of the great trimivmUe.) 

Hs was bom at Uibmo in 1488, and died in 1520, aged 87. 

He was the son of Giovanni Sanzio, a painter of no extraordinary 
eminence, who, observing the early inclination of his son to the 
art of paintings instructed him in the radiments of it while he was 
eitremely young ; and RafBielle showed such a wonderful capacity 
and genius, that in a few years he was enabled to assist his father 
in some of those works in which he was employed at Urbino. 
Bat Gioranni, desirous to give his son the best opportunity of 
improving his talents, |)]aoed him as a disciple imder Pietro 
Perugino, who was then in his highest reputation. The genius of 
Raffaelle soon displayed itself under that artist, and in a short 
tone he imitated the style of his master in so exact a manner* 
that the work of the one could hardly be distinguished from that 
of the other ; and, as a proof of this, a picture of the Crucifixion 
is cited, which by all the ablest judges and artists would have 
been accounted the performance of Perug^, if it had not been 
hBcribedmththenameofRaffiielle. However, he soon percdved 
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tliut by adherina^ to the maimer of his master he should never 
attain that perfection to which he aspired ; and therefore he 
devoted himself to the study of the antiques, and made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with all their beauties, in order to diffuse 
them through his own compositions. The more he studied them, 
the more he was enamoured of their excellencies ; and not 
content with the persuai of those wonderful sculptures of the 
ancient artists to which he had access, he employed at his 
own expense several good painters to design every object 
that was curious at PuteoH» Baiae, and the different cities of 
Greece, either iu statuary or architecture, of which he made 
a charming and judicious use in his subsequent compositions. 
As the works of Leonardo da Vinci and Michel Angelo, at 
Florence, were at that time universally ad mired, he went thither, 
tmd having obtained the style of each of those famous painters 
with the utmost accuracy, he saw sufficient merit in both to 
improve his own taste and design, and altered that manner which 
he had acquired in the school of Perugino. He also consider- 
ably advanced his knowledge of colouring, by observing the 
manner of Masaccio at Florence ; and gained additional skill 
in perspective, as well as in the management of an union of 
colours, by his intimacy with Bartolomeo Baccio. Every ac- 
complishment and qualification necessary to form an illustrious 
painter was combined in Ratfaelle, a sublimity of thought, a fruit- 
ful invention, remarkable correctness in drawing and design, and 
a wonderful disposition and expression. His attitudes are noble, 
natural, and graceful, and contrasted without the smallest appear- 
ance ol allcctloii or constraint, and to the ele^raiice and grandeur 
of the antique he added the simplicity of nature ; for, though he 
admired the antique statues as highly as he ought, yet he studied 
nature with equal assiduity ; from which combined attention to 
both resulted that amazing variety and elegance in the forms, 
actions, and attitudes of liis tigures, and those delicate and grace- 
ful airs of the heads, which distinguish his compositions from all 
others, and in which he surpassed the greatest masters who have 
tioiii ished since the revival of tin; art of painting, it has bccu 
objected to Ratiaelle that, by too nice a regard to the purity and 
correctness of his outline, his outline often became hard ; but what- 
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ever small imperfectiom may be imputed to that Inimitable artist* 

he is allowed to have diffused more grace through all his works — 
more truth, nature, and sublimity, than any painter that has yet 
i^peared, Corr^ggio alone eould enter e^en into a competitioa 
with him for gprace ; but he was nnequal to Rafiaelle in every 
other branch of his art. At different periods of his life Raffaelle 
had very different manners. His first was derived from the 
-school of PeroginOy which he retuned for a long time ; and it is 
the opinion of some writers, that he never entirely abandoned 
it. But as soon as he had contemplated the cartoons of Michel 
Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci, he, in a great measure, di- 
Tested himself of the dryness of his first master, and» blending 
the boldness of Michel Angelo with his own graceful ideas, he 
formed a style of design more perfect than his model ; and 
at last struck out a manner peculiar to himself, and superior 
to all others^ full of grace, dignity, ease^ and elegance, which 
he retained as long^'as he lived. Every new composition added 
to his fame, and his latest work of the Transfiguration is accounted 
his best. He excelled in portrait as well as in history, and by 
his pendl immortalised Pope Julius II* and Leo. X. with many 
of the cardinals of his time, representing them with such life and 
nature, such dignity of character, and such expression, as sur- 
passes the power of description. He finished his pictures, 
eqpedallj his easel pictures, exquisitely, and took all possible 
care to gire them the utmost perfection ; and yet it is said he 
was expeditious in his manner of working. From the time he 
shook off the dry taste of Perugino, his draperies were cast 
in a most noble style, disposed with an excellent mixture of 
simplicity and grandeur, and always so placed, that the finer 
parts of the naked, particularly about the joints, were discern- 
ible in every figure* It is remarkable, that the most capital 
fresco paintings of BaffiteUe, in the Vatican, do not strike one 
with the surprise which undoubtedly is expected from the 
£uDe of that illustrious master ; and a story is related, that 
a person of ackno^edged taste and judgment, who also was 
an idoliser of Rai&elle, visited the Vatican, with an eager 
desire to study his works, passed by those very compositions with 
iadifierenoe which were the objects of his inquiry and curiosity , 
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till he wad recalled by his conductor, who told him he had OTer- 

looked what he sought for. That effect is supposed by De Piles to 
be occasioned by the want of strength of colouring proper for each 
olgecty that colouring not being suffioi^atly supported by a powerful 
chiaroscuro. But another fine writer accounts for it in a different 
manner. He observes, that the works of Raffaelle strike little at first 
sight, because he imitates nature so well, that the spectator is no 
more surprised than when he sees the object itself^wfaich wouhL 
cite no surprise at all ; but that an uncommon expression, stroiig 
colouring, or odd and singular attitudes of an inferior painter strikes 
us at first sight, because we have not been accustomed to see them 
elsewhere. And to iilustrate this pobity he compares RaftaeUe to 
Virgil, sublime, easy, natural, and mijestic ; and the Venetiu 
painters, with their constrained attitudes, he compares to Lucan. 
Virgil, more natural, strikes us at first less, to strike us afterwards 
more sensibly ; Lucan strikes immediately, but stnkeB us abun^ 
dantly less after; and certainly there cannot be a stronger 
test of the excellency of any performance, either in painting or 
poetry, than to find the surprise we at first £eel to .be not very 
powerful, and jet to find, by more frequently conYcrsing with 
it, that it not only supports itself, but increases in our esteem, and 
at last leads us to admiration. 

The prodigious number of works in which Raffiielie was en- 
gaged loaded him wi^ riches and honour, and constrained him 

to procure young artists to assist him in the execution of his 
designs ; and by that means many eminent painters were formed 
under his direction. But he was so particularly careful, that he 
corrected with his own hand whatever he found imperfectly 
executed by his disciples, and gave those finishing touches to the 
whole which have rendered those works the admiration of the 
world. Though, in several of his paintings, the colouring may 
not seem to equal the perfection of the other parts, yet most of 
his portraits, and many of his easel pictures, for their high finish- 
ing, and exquisite colouring, are not surpassed by the pencil of 
the greatest painter, not even by Titian. His portrmts of Pope 
Julius, Leo X., and Alexander Farnese, who was afterwards 
Paul III., as also the St. Michael, aud the Holy Pamily, which 
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are in the royal collection in France, and the St. John in the 
Desert, are iucontestible evidences. To enumerate the various 
and eztensiye works of this astonishiiig genitts would require a 
Tolimie ; and to describe them justify in proportion to their merit, 
would demand an understanding as large as his own. But as 
they are now universally known to all the lovers of the art^ by 
the multitude of prints published a^ler his designs ; and as the 
woiks of Raffiielle hare been examined by the curious of all 
nations, who have travelled through the diflferent parts of Europe, 
a particular description or recital seems to be less necessary; 
thou^ we cannot omit the mentioning of a few* 

In the royal collection of King George the Third are those 
celebrated cartoons, which have been for so many years the glory 
of England, and the envy o£ all other polite nations. And his 
Majesty, who was so eminently distinguished as an encourager of 
the fiue arts, must merit the applause of posterity, as well as o. 
the present age, for expressing such a judicious attention to those 
predous treasures, as to order them to be removed from Hampton 
Court, where they were evidently in danger of perishing, to place 
them under his own royal care and inspection. In France are 
the pictures of St. Margaret and St. George ; the latter of which 
(aooordUng to Sandrartj^ was formerly in the possession of King 
Charles L ; as also the remarkable and lovely [pictures of St. 
John in the Desert, and that Holy Family mentioned by Sand- 
rartyin which an Angel is represented shedding flowers round the 
Viigin. In the 'treasury of Loretto is one of Raffaelle's pictures, 
anfiudngly fine, representing the Virgin with Christ on her lap ; 
which cannot be looked on without feeling a veneration and 
awe, as well as admiration ; the grandeur of the object ex- 
dnding all idea of the painter, for it appears more of a reality 
than a fnctnre. There appears in the face of the Virgin some* 
what that looks more than mortal ; and the Infant, though in the 
innocent posture of throwing up the legs and arms, though all 
the air of inbncy is in the &ce, has yet something that i» divine 
meverypart Tte look is sweeter than that of a human face, and 
yet, with the grace that is diffused through it, there is an air 
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that is awful. The disposition in this picture has an inimitable 
dignity and ease ; the drapery of the Yiigin has a noble sim-* 
plicity, and the attitude of the head bath such an inconceivable 

grace and softness, as not only charms, but astonishes every be" 
holder. The original design for the famous picture of the School 
of Athens, is preseryed in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 

In the early part of his life he had accustomed himself to copy 
nature with great exactness, but without being solicitous about 
the choice, or perhaps ignorant that any choice was necessary. 
When he saw the works of Leonardo da Vinci and Michel 
Angelo, they gave to his genius a new direction ; he perceived 
that there w^as something more in the art of painting than a 
simple imitation of truth. It was at Kome, in the works of the 
ancients, that he found models of ideal beauty, which he after- 
wards imitated. His design is admirable, he excelled in repre- 
senting the character of philosophers, apostles, and other figures 
of that kind. The Greeks were superior to him in ideal fignres, 
but if he did not succeed in embellishing nature in the same hi;, h 
degree, he saw, at least, and imitated her in whatever was ex- 
pressive and beautiful. The Greeks (says Mengs) sailed with 
majesty between earth and heaven ; Ra£^Ue walked with 
propriety on the earth. 



THE VENETIAN SCHOOL. 

Thk School of Venice is the child <^ nature. The Vene^ 

painters, not having under their eyes, like the Romans, the 
remains of antiquity, were destitute of the means of forming a 
just idea of the beauty of forms and of ezpiessions ; they coined, 
without ch<^ce, the forms of nature, but were chiefly delighted 
with the beauties which presented themselves in the mixture and 
variety of colours. Colouring was their chief object ; and they 
endeavoured, by the agreement and opposition of oolouis, and by 
the contrast of light and shade, to produce a vigorous effect, to 
demand and fix the attention. In this they succeeded. 
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Domenico, who was the second Italian artist who painted in 
oil, had educated, before he quitted Venice, Giacomo Belliuo, 
who had two sonSy Gentile and Giovanni, both of whom were 
painters ; the latter eontriboted mach to the progress of his art, 
in painting constantly in oil after nature. Giorgione and Titian, 
his scholars, are considered as the founders of the Venetian school- 

Giorgione distinguished lumself by a better taste in designing 

than his master ; but he chiefly surpassed him iu colouring. He 
died in his d2nd year. 

Tiziano Vecelli, better Imown by the name of Titian, was 

instructed in the school of Bellino, to copy nature in the most 
servile manner ; but when he had seen the works of Giorgione, 
he began to study the ideal in colouring* The truth of history is 
not to be expected in his paintings, or in those of the artists of 
the same school. He paid little attention to the consistence of 
scene, to the costume, to expression adapted to the subject, or, 
finally, to the accommodation of parts which characterise the 
works of those who have studied the ancients. 

The artists of the Florentine and Roman schools painted most 
commonly in water colours, or in fresco; and, instead of nature 
they finished their works from their first sketches. Titian painted 
in oil, and finished from the objects in nature; antl this jiractice, 
joined to exquisite talents, gave the greatest truth to his colours. 
His being a portrait pmnter was also of advantage to him as a 
ooloorist In this department he was accustomed to the colours 
of nature in carnations and draperies. 

He was a landscape painter ; and here he also took the colours 
bom nature* 

Titian has, in general, little expression in his pictures ; and he 
sometimes introduces figured which augment the coldness of the 
piM ; for if it be true that heads, even in historical painting, 
onirht to be studied from nature, it is true aJso that individual 
lalure should not be presented, but one general and ideal. The 
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painter fails in the effect which he ought to produce, if, when he 
represents Achilles, Hector, and Cs&sar, his personages are familiar 
to our observation. 



THE LOMBARD SCHOOL 

The distinguishing characteristics of this school are grace ; an 
agreeable taste for design, without great correctness ; a mellowness 
of pencil I and a beautiful mixture of ^colours. 

Antonio Allegri, called Correggio, was the father and greatest 
ornament of this school ; he began by imitating nature alone, but 
as he was chiefly delighted with the graceful, he was careful to 
purify Ids design ; — ^he made his %ttres elegant and laige, and 
varied his outlines by frequent undulations ; but was not al- 
ways pure and correct, though bold in his conceptions* 

Correggio punted in oil, a kind of painting susceptible of the 

greatest delicacy and sweetness ; and as his character led him to 
cultivate the agreeable, he gave a pleasing captivating tone to all 
his pictures. He sought transparent colours to represent shades 
conformable to nature, and adopted a maimer of glazing which 
actually rendered his shadow^s more obscure. Obscurity in painting 
cannot be fully obtained without transparent colours ; for these 
absorb the rays of light, and of consequence give less reflection. 
He laid his colours very thick on the brightest parts of his pic- 
tures, to make them capable of receiving by a proper touch, the 
greatest degree of light. He perceived that the reflections of 
light correspond with the colour of the body from which they ai^ 
reflected; and on these principles he founded his theory of 
colours with respect to light and shade and reflection. But it is 
chiefly in the colour of his shades that he deserves to be imitated j 
for his lights are too clear, and somewhat heavy ; and his fleshy 
parts are not sufficiently transparent 

Harmony and grace are connected together ; and on this 
account Correggio excelled also in harmony. As the delicacy 
of his taste suffered him not to employ strong oppositions, he 
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naturally became a great master in this part, which chieflj 
ooDsista of easy gradations firom one extreme to another* He 
was harmonious in his design, by makingr the lines which 
formed the angles of the contour arched and undulated. Both 
in the lights and shades, he placed always between the two 
extremes a apace which served to unite them, and to form a 
passage from the one to the other. The delicaey of his vrgans 
made him perceive, better than any other artist, what relief was 
necessary to the eye afler a violent exertion; and he was there- 
fore careful to follow a bold and prevdlmg colour with a demi-ttntt 
and to conduct the eye of the spectator, by an invisible gradation, 
to its ordinary state of tension. In the same manner (says Mengs) 
does agreeable and melUng music pull one so gently out of sleep, 
that the awakening resembles enchantment more than the dis- 
turbing of repose. A delicate taste in colours, a perfect knowledge 
of the chiaro-scuro, the art of uniting light to light and shade 
to shade, together with that of detaching the objects from the 
ground, inhmtaUe, gra?e^ and perfect harmony, were the qualities 
which distinguished Correggio from all the painters, and placed 
him near the head of his profession* 

The Carracci, Lewis, Augustin, and Annibale, formed what is 

called the second Lombard School, which is frequently dis- 
tinguished by the name of the 'School of Bologna. 

Letns was the master of the other two ; he had studied the 

works of Titian and Paolo Veronese at Venice, those of Andrea del 
Sarto at Florence, those of Correggio at Parma, and those of 
Julio Romano at Mantua; but he chiefly endeaTOured to imitate 
the nBimer of Correggio. Annibale fluctuated between CSorreggio 
and Titian. Augustin, their rival in painting, had his mind cul- 
tifated by learning, and devoted part of his time to poetry and 
anisic to dancuig, and to other manly exerdses. 

They established an academy at Boloc^na, which their zeal for 
the advancement of their art made them call TAcademia degli 
Deoderosi ; but it was afterwards called the Academy of the 
CkraccL In this school were taught the art of constructing 
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modela, perspective, and anatomy ; lessons were given on tbe 
beautiful proportions of nature/ on the best manner of using- 

colours, and on the principle of light and shade. They held 
frequent conferences, in which not only artists, but men of ^r^^i^eral 
knowledge^ were permitted to elucidate points relative to the art 
of painting: bat they were separated upon Annibale's goings to j 

Rome to adorn the gallery of the cardinal i amese. 

The works of the Carracd are often, £rom the resemblance 
of manner, confounded together; especially those which were 

finished previous to the residence of Annibale at Rome. Mean- 
^vhile each of them has a decided character distinct from the 
other two. Lewis had less fire, but more of gracefulness and 
grandeur ; Augustin had more spirit in his conception, and more 
pleasantness in his execution : Annibale is characterised hy bold- 
ness, by a design more profound, by an expression more pleasing^ 
and by an execution more solid, 

Lodovico Carracci (says Sir Joshua Reynolds) appears to me 
to approach the nearest to perfection. His unaffected breadth 
of light and shadow, the simplicity of colouring, which, holding 
its proper rank, does not draw aside the least part of the attention 
from the subject, and the solemn effect of that twilight which 
seems diffused over his pictures, appears to me to correspond 
with grave and digiufied subjects better than the more artificial 
brilliancy of sunshme which enlightens the pictures ef Titian. 

Annibale is esteemed by the best judges as a model for beauty 
and design* Those who blame him for becooung less a colonrist 
at Rome than he was at Bologna, ought to recollect it is his 

performances at Rome which have chiefl}'^ secured his reputation. 
Severe critics have maintained that his design is too little varied 
in his figures; that he excels only in male beauty ; that in imi- 
tating ancient statues, he exdtes some resemblance, but without 
arriving: at the sublimity of ideas and of style which characterise 
the ancients. 

The success of Annibale, and the reputation which he acquired. 
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have been pernicious to the art. His sucoessora, deluded by 

these considerations, have made him tlie object of their imitation, 
without ascending to the sources from which he derived his 
knowledge, and which they never ooidd equal. The result has 
been, that instead of becoming equal to Annibale, they have 

often copied his imperfections. 



THE FAENCU SCHOOL. 

This school has been so different under different masters, that it 
is difficult to characterise it. Some of its artists have been formed 
on the Florentine and Lombard manner, others on the Roman^ 
others on the Venetian, and a few of them have distinguished 
themselves by a manner which may be called their own. In 
spealdng in general terms of this school, it appears to have no 
peculiar character ; and it can only be distingiushed by its apti- 
tude to imitate easily any impression ; and it may be added, 
speaking still in general terms, that it unites in a moderate degrae 
the different parts of the art, without excelling in any one of 
them. 

It is equally difficult to determine the progress of psunting in 
Fnmce. Miniature painting, and painting on glass, were early 
cultivated in that country; and in these two kindsi the Italians 

liiui often recourse to the French artists. 

Cousin, a painter on glass, and portrait painter^ was the first 
who established any kind of reputation in France; he was 

correct, but possessed very little elegance of design. Painting, 
for some time eocoimiged by Francis I., fell into a state of 
hnguor, from which it was not recoyered till the ttagu of Louis 
XIII. Jaqoes Blancfaard, formed in the Venetian school, and 

called the French Titian, llouiislicd about this period ; but as he 
left no pupils to perpetuate his manner, he must be regarded as a 
nngle good artist, and not as a founder of the French school. 

In the same manner Poussin, whom they call the Ra£^lle of 
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France, educated no pupils, and formed no school. His style 
and manner of painting are described by Sir Joshua Keynold^ 
as simple, careful, pure, and correct No works of my modem 
have BO much the m of antique painting, as those of Poossin. 
His best performances have a certain dryness of manner, which 
seems perfectly correspondent to the ancient simplicity that dis- 
tinguishes liis style. In the latter part of his life he changed 
from this manner into one much softer and richer, where there is 
a orreater union between the figures and the ground. His favourite 
subjects were ancient fiibies; and no painter was ever better 
qualified to paint such suhjects, not only from his being eminently 
skilled in the knowledge of the ceremonies, customs, and habits 
of the ancients, but from his being so well acquainted with the 
different characters which those who inyented them ga7e their 
allegorical figures. 

Poussin, more admired than imitated, had no manner of influ- 
ence in forming the French school, Simon Vouet, lus enemy 
and persecutor, had this honour, because his pupils, in the happy 

age of the arts in France, conferred on it the greatest splendour. 
Vouet was a man of distingiushed abilities i but the school which 
he erected would have had no continuance if his scholars had 
pursued his manner of pdnting. He had a kind of grandeur and 
facility ; but his design was false with regard to colours, and 
without any idea of expression. It was said of him, that he only 
needed to take the .pencil in his hand to finish with one stroke 
the subject wludi he had conceived ; and on this account one is 
tempted to be pleased, because be astonished. He had the merit 
of destroying the insipid manner which reigned in France, and of 
pointing the way to a better taste. 

He had a noble conception and a fruitful imagination. He was 
on no occasion inferior to the vast compositions which he under- 
took, and he chiefly excelled in rigorous costume and exact like^ 
nesses. 

Few painters have united so great a number of essential quali- 
ties and accessories of the art; and if he had.superiors,itcon^ 
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sisted in this, that they posseiaed some particular quality in a 
more emiiient degree. He was a good drawer^ bat Ida design 
was &r from being so elegant as that of Raffiielle, or so pure as 

lliat of Domcnichino, and it was less lively than that of Annibaie 
Carracci, whom he had taken for a model. In drapery he 
followed the Roman school : the clothes which he gave to bis 
figures were not, like those of the Venetian school, of such and 
such a stuff ; they were draperies, and nothing more, and this 
manner agreed with the heroic style of his works ; but in this 
part be was not equal to the punter of Urbina He had studied 
the expression of tiie affections of the soul ; but after observing 
the general characters, and establishing the principal strokes of 
e]qiression, he thought he reached the whole extent of this sub- 
ject, which is so infinitely extended. He lored and possessed in 
a high degree the grand machine of the art : he was delighted 
with ^eat compositions, and he gave them life, and animation, 
and variety ; but he wanted the vigour and inspiration of 
Raffiielle. His compositions are formed on philosophical prin- 
ciples, but those of Raffiielle are created. Le Brun thought well ; 
Raffaelle, Poussin, Le Sueur, thought most profoundly. Le Brun 
had elevation, but he was not elevatedy like Raffiielle» to the 
snhUnie* 

In colouring, Le Brun did not follow the psunters of the 
Venetian school. The sweet attractions, and strong and solid 
colours of the schools of Rome and Lombardy, seem rather to 

have been the object of his imitation ; and from them also he 
learned an easy, agreeable, and bold management of the pencil. 

Eustadi le Sueur was the cotemporary and rival of Le Brun, 

and no painter approached nearer to RaflfacUc in the art of 
drapery, or in disposing the folds in the most artful and the 
noblest manner. His design was in general more slender than 
that of Raffiielle, but, like his, it was formed on the model of the 
i;iieient.s. Like RafFaclle, he representtjd with art and precision 
the ati'ections of the soul ; like him, he varied the hadr of the 
head according to the condition, the.age, and the character of his 
personages; and like him* he made the diffieient parts of every 
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figure contribute to the general effect His intention in com- 
poiiing was to express his salject» not to make shining contrasts 

or beautiful groups of figures, not to astonish and bewitch the J 
spectator by the deceitful pomp of a theatrical scene, or the | 
splendour of the great madiine. His tones are delicate, bis i 
tints harmonious, and his colours, though not so attractive as 

those of die schools of Venice and Flanders, are yet engaging-. 
They steal peaceably on the soul, and fix it, without distraction, 
on the parts of the art superior to that of colouring. 

If Le Sueur had lived longer, or iS, like Le Brun, he had been 
employed under a court fond of the arts and of learning, to exe» 

cute the great works of the age, the French school would have 
adopted a diti'erent and a better manner. The noble beautj of 
hu heads, the simple nuyesty of his draperies, the lightness of 
his design, the propriety of his expression and attitudes, and the 
simplicity of his general disposition would have formed the cha- 
racter of this schooL The deceitiul pomp of theatrical decora- 
tion would have been more lately introduced, or perhaps would 
never have appeared, and Paris ndgfat have becin die counterpart 
of Rome. 

But as Le Briin, by an accidental concurrence of favourable 
dreumstances, was the fashionable painter, to be employed or 
rewarded, it was necessary to imitate his manner ; and as his I 

imitators possessed not his genius, his faults became not only 
current but more deformed. 

The French school not long ago changed its prindples ; and, 
if they follow the road which they have marked out for them- 
selves, they have the chance of becoming the most rigid ob- 
servers of the law imposed on the Greek artists. 

The Count de Caylus, pupil of Buchardon, who by his rank 
and fortune had the means of encouraging the imitators of the 

ancients, and of the masters of the 15th century, first formed the 
design of restoring a pure taste to the art of painting. He was 
seconded by the talents of M. Vien, an artist who had only occa^ 
sion to have his lessons and his examples Imd before him. 
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In this manner commenced a revolution, so much the more 
wonderfii], as it was scarcely ever known that any nation sabsd- 
tnted a system of simple and rigid excellence in place of fidse 

and glittering taste. The history of all nations, on the contrary, 
discovers a gradual progress from a rude beginning to perfectiout 
and afterwards to an irremediable decay. The French have the 
prospect of stopping short in this ordinary course. They have 
begun in a manner which promised success, and the best conse- 
quences may be expected from the study of those master-pieces 
of andent art with which the capital of France was enriched 
during die reign of the Emperor Napoleon, and which, to the 
honour of his government, were open to the inspection of every 
one. It is almost needless to mention that these invaluable 
works were the most capital productions of art, collected by the 
Emperor from Florence, Rome, Turin, Naples, and the cities in 
the Austrian Netherlands. 



THB GBRMAN SCHOOL. 

- In Germany there can hardly be said to be a school, as it is 
a oontinnation of smgle artists, who derived their manner from 
^foent sources of originality and imitation. There were some 
German painters of eminence, when the art, emerging from its 
barbarous state, first began to be cultivated in Europe. As they 
were totally unacquainted with the ancients, and had scarcely 
access to the works of their contemporaries in Italy, they copied 
nature alone, with the exception of somewhat of that stiffness 
which forms the Gothic manner. But this is by no means the 
caw with their successors, part of whom were educated ui Flan* 
ders, and part in Italy. But if Mengs or Deitrich were compre* 
hended in this school, there would be nothing peculiar to its 
Buumer discovered in their works. It is therefore necessary to 
confine our observations to the most ancient German painters, in 
whom the Gothic style is conspicuous. 

Albert Durer was the first German who corrected the bad taste 
of bis countrymen. He excelled in engraving as well as painting. 
His genius vras fertile, his compositions varied, ins thoughts inge- 
obtts, and his colours brilliant His works, though numerous, 
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were finished witb great exactness ; but as he owed every things 
to his geniufly and as works of inferior ment were by the false 
taste of the times preferred to his, it was impossible for him alto- 
gether to avoid the faults of his predecessors. He is blamed for 
stifihess and aridity in his outlines, for little taste or grandeur in 
his expression, for ignorance of the costume, of aerial perspecdye* 
and of gradation of colours ; but he^had studied linear perspec- 
tive, architecture^ and fortification. 

John Holbem, nearly contemporary with Albert Durer, painted 
in oil and water-colours. He excelled chiefly in history, and in 

portrait painting. His colours are fresh and brilliant, and his 
works highly finished ; but in his historical subjects his draperies 
are not in so good taste as those of Albert Durer. 



THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. 

The Flemish school is recommended to the lovers of the art 

by the discovery, or at least the first practice, of oil in painting. 
It has been generally attributed to John Van Eyck, who was 
accustomed to Yamish his distemper pictures with a compositicni 
of oils» which ni'as pleasing on account of the lustre it gare them. 
In the course of his practice, he came to mix his colours ia oil, 
, instead of water, which he found rendered them brilliant without 
the trouble of Tarnishing. From this and subsequent experi- 
ments, arose the art of painting in oil, of which wonderful disco- 
very Van Mander gives a particular account ; but the truth of it 
is now very much questioned ; and it is even proved that this 
method of painting was discovered long before the time of John 
Van Eyck. It is admitted that John and his brother Eubert 
were the first who brought it into general practice, by showiiig 
the excellence of which it was susceptible ; their own paintings 
having acqmred, all over £urope» . great reputation for the soft-, 
ness and delicacy of their colours. The attention of the Italian 
painters was soon excited ; and Antonio de Massiay performed 
a journey into Flanders for the express purpose Of acquirinig 
the cpnfidence of John Van Eyck, and of discovering the secret 
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John of Bruges was the founder of painting as a profession in 
Flanders. Peter Paul Rubens was the founder of the art. This 
eztraordinaiy person produced an immense nnmber of vorks. 
He excelled equally in historical, portrut, and landscape paint- 
ing ; in fruits, flowers, and in animals. He invented, and exe- 
cuted with the greatest facility. The works of Rubens were 
destitute of that soft inspiration, pToductive of sweet and pleasant 
effects, BO conspicuous in the works of Raflhelle ; but he possessed 
that sprightliness of genius and strength of mind which are ever 
ready to burst forth in wonderful and astonishing eftects. His 
igms appear to be the eiact counteipart of his conceptions, 
and their creation nothing more than a simple act of the will. 
His chief merit consists in colouring ; though in this branch of 
the art he has not equalled Titian. He is the first among painters 
eminent for pomp and majesty ; the first among those who speak 
to the eye ; and the power of the art is often by him carried 
almost to enchantment. 

Rubens (says Sir Joshua Reynolds) is a remarkable instance 
of the same mind being seen in all the various parts of the art 

The whole is so much of a piece, that one can scarce be brought 
to believe but that if any one of them had been more correct and 
perfect, his works would not be so complete as they appear. If 
we shonld allow a greater pnri^ and correctness of drawing, his 

want of simplicity in composition, colouring, and drapery, would 
appear more gross. 

The Flemish school, of which Rnbens is the great master, is 

remarkable for great brilliancy of colours, and the magic of the 
chiaro-scuro. To these may be joined a profound design, which 
is not yet founded on the most beautiful forms; a composition 
posseraed of grandeur, a certain mr of nobleness in the figures, 
strong and natural expressions ; in short, a kind of national beauty, 
which is neither copied from the ancients, nor firom the Roman 
or Lombard schools ; but which deserves to please, and b capable 
of pleasing. 
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TH£ DUTCH SCHOOL. 

To speak in general tenns* and without regardii^ a great 
number of ezceptions, the Dutch school carries none of the above 

qualities to great perfection, excc[)t that of colouring. Far from 
excelling in the beauty of heads and forms, they seem to delight 
in the exact imitation of the lowest and most ignoble. Their 
suligeets are deriyed from the tayem, the smith's shop, and from 
the vulgar amusement of the rudest peasants. The expressions 
are sufficiently marked ; but it is the expression of passions wliich 
debase instead of ennobling human nature. - 

It must be acknowledged, at the same time, that the Dutch 
painters have succeeded in several branches of the art. If they 
have chosen low subjects of imitation, they have represented them 
with great ^actness; and truth must fdways please. If they 
have not succeeded in the most difficult parts of the chiaro-scuro, 
they at least excel in the most striking, such as in light con&ied 
in a narrow space, night illuminated by the moon, or by torches, 
and the light of a smith's forge. The Dutch understand the gra- 
dations of colours. They have no rivals in landscape-painting, 
considered as the faithful representation of a particular scene ; 
but they are &r from equalling Titian, Poussin, Claude Lorrain, 
&c., who have carried to the greatest perfection the ideal land- 
scape ; and whose pictures, instead of being the topographical 
representation of certain places, are the combined result of every 
tiling beautifrd in thdr imagination or in nature. The Dutch dis- 
tinguish themselves by their perspective, by their clouds, sea scenes, 
animals, fruits, flowers, and insects ; and they excel in miniature- 
painting : in short, every thing which requires a faithful imitation, 
colour, and a nice pendl, is well executed by the Dutch painters. 

Holland has also produced historical painters, its Octavius Van 
Been, and Yander Hilst, the rival of Vandyck ; but in the worlcs 
of these artists we do not find the character of the Dutch school. 
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Neither is the origin of their style to be derived from the works 
of Lacas of Leyden ; though from the time he flomished, rviu 

about the end of the fifteenth century, he may be considered as 
the patriarch of the Dutch school. Lucas painted in oil, in water* 
colours, and on glass ; and the productions of his pencil were 
history^ landscape, and portrait* 

If miniature painting be considered as a character of the Dutch 
school, Comelras Pollemburg may be regarded as the fitther of 

it He possessed the colour, delicacy of touch, and disposition 
of the chiaro-scuro, which chiefly distinguish this school ; and if 
any thing is to be added, it is want of correctness in his design* 

But if the choice of low figures is its chief characteristic, this 
is to be found in the greatest perfection in the works of the cele- 
brated Rembrandt Van Kyn ; and it is the more offensiTe m this 
artist, as his compositions frequently reqmred an opposite choice 
of figures. As his father was a miller, near Leyden, his education 
must altogether have depended on the exertion of great talents, 
and the study of nature. He copied the grotesque figure of a 
Dutch peasant, or the senrant of an inn, with as much application 
as the greatest masters of Italy would have studied the Apollo of 
Belviderc, or the Venus de Medicis. This was not the manner 
of elevating himself to the noble conceptions of Raffaeile ; but it 
was acquiring the imitation of truth in vulgar painting. 

Rembrandt (says Mr. Descamps) may be compared to the great 
artists for colour, delicacy of touch, and chiaro-scuro. He 
delighted in great oppositions of light and shade; and he seems 
to be particularly attentive to this branch of the art. His work- 
sbop ^'as occasionally made dark, and he received the light by a 
We, which fell as he chose to direct to the place which he desired 
to be enlightened. His punting is a kind of magic ; no artist 
knew better the effects of different colours mingled together, nor 
could better distinguish those which did not agree from those 
which did. He placed every tone in its situation with so much 
cxaetness and harmony, that he needed not to mix them, and so 
destroy what may be called the flower and freshness of the 
Colours. 
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Such is the power 'of fenius, that Rembrandt, with all his 

faults, (and they are numerous,) is placed among the greatest 
artists by M. Descaraps, who attentively examined his works, and 
was himseli' an artist. 

John de Laer, a miniature painter, and who made choice of his 
subjects from common lite, deserves a distinguished place in the 
Dutch school. He painted hunting-sceaes^ the attacks of robbers, 
public festivals, landscapes, and sea views. He had a correct 
design, and employed vigorous and lively colouring. 

Van Ostade, although bom at Lubeck, Gerard Dow, Metza, 
Meris, Wowermans, Berghem, and the celebrated painter of 

flowers, Van Huysum, belong to the Dutch school. 

The greater part of .the schools of which we have treated 
have no longer any eiistence* Italy alone had four schools, and 

there only remain at present a very few Italian artists known to 
foreigners. The school of Rubens is in vain sought for in 
Fhmders. If the Dutch school still exists, it is not known beyond 
the predncts of Holland. Mengs, a German artist, has rendered 
himself ^mous in our days ; but it was in Italy that he chiefly 
improved his talents, and exercised his art. M. Dietrich, another 
German, has made himself known to strangers ; but two solitary 
artists do not form a school. 



THE ENQUSH SCHOOL. 

This school has been formed in our time. It is connected with 
the 'Royal Academy, in London, instituted in 1766 ; but although 

as a school it did not exist before that time, vet ever since the 
revival of the arts, and consequent encouragement given to them 
by the soveragns of Europe^ England has possessed portrait- 
painters of ability; and perhaps it has been owing only to the 

remarkable partiality of the nation for this branch of the art, that 
the more noble one of historical painting has been neglected. 
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- Hans Holbdn ift ranked by De Piles among the Germiui pain- 
ters, yet he painted his most celebrated works in Eni^kud. He 
was the first painter of eminence encouraged by Henry VI I L, 
vho^ eidted by the £une which his contempoiariea Francis L 
and Charles Y. had gained as patrons of the arts, employed him, 
and invited Titian to England ; but merely as a portrait painter 
—whether the reward offered was not thought adequate to liis 
merit, or for some other cause, perhaps the knowledge that hii 
talents for histdrical design' would be depreciated, he firmly 
rejected the overture. The public works of Holbein, in England, 
are four only, as enumerated by Mr. Walpole, which are rather 
gnnqps of portraits than history. 

Nothing could be more unfavourable to fenuJo beauty than 
the dress of those times : Holbein's men are therefore much more 
characteristic than his ladies ; even his Anna Bullen is defi- 
dent in loveliness, as he pourtrayed her. In his likeness of 
Anne of Cleves he is said to have sacrificed truth to flatterv : 
yet the original, which is in the possession of Mr. Barrett, of Lee, 
b Kent, is below mediocrity. There are in his late Majesty's col- 
lection, a series of portraits of persons of quality in the reign of 
Henry VI 1 1., sketched upon paper, with crayons, probably taken 
at a single sitting. They have lately been engraved by Bartolozzi, 
with all the strength and spirit of Uie originals. 

« 

Holbein was as celebrated in miniature, as in oil colours. He 
wade a great number of designs, for engravers, sculptors, and 
jeweUeis* He died at hb residence at Whitehall, in Uiose lodg* 
^ which were afterwards the paper-offices^ 

The fame of Isaac Oliver, who flourished about the latter end 
of the leign of Elizabeth, as a miniature punter, is well-known : — 
k leoAved some mstructions from Frederico Zucchero, who was 

^ England at that time, where, among other portraits, he painted 
^^at of the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. Oliver drew well, 
^ made some admirable copies from the Italian masters. Greatly 
baae.was celebrated, he was afterwards exceeded by lus son 

/ 
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Peter, who drew portraits of Kiiig James !•» Prince Henry, Prince 
Charies, and most of the court 

About this period Cornelius Jansens, a skilful portrait painter 
came to England from Amsterdam, and painted the lungp^ and 
. many of the nohility ; but his merits being eclipsed by Vandyck, 
of whom he was jealous, and the civil war breaking out, he fled 
from England. Cornelius Jansens was remarkable for high finish- 
ing in his draperies ; many of which are black, which seems to 
add roundness, relief and spirit, to his figures and carnations. He 
is said to have used ultramarine in the black colours, as well as in 
the carnations, to which may be attributed their lustre even at 
this day. The duke of Beaufort has a capital portrait of Jansens 
by himself ; but one of his best performances is the Rushout 
family, at Northwick, in Worcestershire. 

Daniel Mytens was a popukr painter in thelreigns of James and 
Charles 1. He had studied under Rubens, and was for some 

time principal painter to Charles, but was deprived of his place 
when Vandyck arrived in England. Charles^ ho werer, continued 
his pendon during life. 

Vandyck had his first instructions from Vanbalen, of Antwerp, 
but he soon found in Eubens a master every way more suited to 
direct his genius, and to mature that consummate taste, which he 
Tery early showed marks of possessing. Under the instructions of 
Rubens, he acquired such skill in his art, that the portrait of his 
master's wife, which he painted while he was yet a diseipl^ is 
esteemed one of the best pictures in the Low Countries. Ite 
painted for his master two admirable pieces, one representing 
Christ seized in the garden, and the other the crowning him 
with thorns. When he left Rubens, he travelled into Italy ; and 
on his return, having established his reputation as one of the first 
painters of the age, he was invited to England, where he was 
knighted by Charles L, and married one of the handsomest ladies 
of the court, the daughter of lord Ruthven, earl of Gowry. To- 
wards the latter end of his life he went to France, in hopes of 
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being employed in the great gallery of the Loavre ; bat not bug* 

feeding", he returned to England, and proposed to the king to 
make cartoons for the banquet-house at Whitehall ; but his de- 
mand of 80^000^ being judged unreaaonable» whilst the king waa 
treating with him for a less sum, the gout, and other distempers, 

put ail end to his life, 

Dobson had merited from Charles L the title of the English 
TIntoiet, before his premature death, in 1646, at the age of only 

86 years. He was the father of the English school of portrait 
painting ; and though sometimes unequal, had much the manner 
of his master, Vandyck. He rended much at Oxford, and left 
there the portraits of himself and wife, and of Sir TVadescant 
and his friend Zythepsa, tlie quaker, in the staircase of the Asli- 
moiean Museum. Dobson sometimes painted history. His de- 
collation of St, John, at Wilton, and the astronomer and his 
fiunily, at Blenheim, are amongst those which are most known and 

admired. 

Lely was, in the former part of hi» life, a landscapefwnter, but 
was induced to practise portrait-painting, perhaps from the repu- 

tation and einoluiiu;nt which its professors obtained in England. 
Lely was chiefly celebrated for painting females ; and it is some- 
ttmes ol^ected to him that his fancies have too great a similarity 
of expression* The languishing air, the drowsy sweetness pecu* 

liar to himself. 

The dMpy era that spoke the mOtbkg sool." 
is found in nearly all the pictures of females by this pamter. 

His crayon drawings are admirable. He drew the portrait of 
Chariea L when a prisoner at Hamptonn^urt Charles 11., 
faiigfated him, and made him his principal painter. 

Kneller was the fashionable artist in the reigns of James II. 
sad William : — among an infinity of portraits, there are some 
wiiich bear the marks of excellence. Dr. Wallis, the mathemad- 
dan, and lord Crew, both for colouring and expression, are in a 
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great style. The latter was admired by Sir Joshua Reynolds for ; 

the air of nobility it possesses. Knellcr is said to have drawn ten 
crowned heads^ viz. four kings of England, and three queens ; the 
Czar of Muscovy, the Emperor Charles, and Leuis XIV. Not* 
withstan^ng the negligence which is manifest in most of his 
works, which arose from the desire of gain, his genius is very- 
apparent. 

Thomhill's pencil has produced seyeral great works ; those in : 
fresco in the dome of St. PanPs, and the painted hall at Green- ; 
wich, are too well known to need describing. The works of his 
son-in-law, Hogarth, are also known to* every one conversant 
with the art. As a punter of natural hnmour he stands unri- 
valled, nor can it be expected that his more serious moral works 
will ever be equalled, still less surpassed, by any future artist*. 

j 

Richardson was a portrait painter of eminence : to his treatise 
on painting we are indebted for the greatest ornament to the art. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who fixed the destination of his mind on 
die profession by the aoddental reading of that work.— Hudson j 
was the best pupil of Richardson. ! 

The merit of Sur Joshua Reynolds, as a portrait painter, can- 
not be attributed to Hudson's instructions, since his manner seems | 
entirely his own. Sir Joshua was bom at Plimpton, in Devon- 
shire, in the year 1723 : his relations still preserve some frontis- 
pieces to the lives of Plutarch, as 'Specimens of his early 
predilection for his art, and the promise he gave of becoming 
eminent in it He became pupil to Hudson about 1743 ; who, 
amongst other advice, recommended him to copy Guerchino's | 
drawings, which he did with such skill, that many of them are | 
preserved in the cabinets of collectors as the originals of that ! 
master. About the year 1750 he went to Rome to prosecute I 
his studies, where he remained nearly two years, and employed ! 
himself in rather making studies from, than in copying the works 
of the great painters : he amused himself with painting carica- 
tures, particularly one of all the English then at Rome, in the 
different attitudes of Kaphaers celebrated school at Athens. 
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An ingenious critic thus delineates Sir Joshua's professional 
cbaracter : Sir Joshua Rejnolds was, most assuredly, the best 
poitniit painter that this age has produced: he ponesaed aome- 
thing original in his manner, which distinguished him from those 
painters who preceded him. His colouring was excellent ; and 
his distribution of light and shadow so genenJilj judicious^ and 
varied, that it most clearly showed that it was not a mere trick of 
practice, but the result of principle. In history painting lis abi- 
lities were very respectable ; and his invention and judgment 
were sufficient to have enabled him to have made a very distin- 
goished figure in that Tery arduous bianch of his profession, if 
the exclusive taste of his country for portraits had not discou- 
raged him from cultivating a talent so very unproductive and 
neglected. His drawing, thoi^h inconect, had always some- 
thing of grandeur in it.^ 

« 

To his own pictures might well be applied what he used to say 
respecting those of Rubens : ^ They resemble," said he, ** a well- 
chosen nosegay, in which, though the colours are splendid and 
vivid, they arc never glaring or oppressive to the eye." Sir 
Joshua was a great experimentalist, with respect to the composi- 
tion of his colours ; at first he used preparations firpm vegetables, 
whidi he relinquished for. minerals: he is known to have pur^ 
chased pictures by Titian, or his scholars, and to have scraped off 
the several layers of colouring, in order to ascertain it, and dis- 
cover his secret 

• 

The English school of painting must acknowledge Sir Joshua 

Reynolds as its great founder, under royal auspices, in the 
establishment of the Academy. The pure precepts which he 
kid down in his annual orations were exemplified in his own 
wofks: his most &yourite paintings are:— 1. Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 2. The Ugolino in prison, in which he 
baa imitated Michel Angclo in his terribii via,'' as it is called 
by Agosrino Caracci, in his sonnet on paintiog. It is Sir 
Joshua's triumph in the art. 8. The Nativity. 4. The In&nt 
Hercules. 5. The death of Cardinal Beaufort, in which are 
uoited the local colouring of Titian, with the chiaro-scuro of. 

/2 
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Rembrandt. 6. Mrs. Siddons. 7. Mrs. Billington. 8. Robin 
Goodfellow. 9. Cimon and Iphigene. 10. Holy Family, which 
displays a novel aad beautiful manner of treating that very fre- 
quent 8ul)ject. 

To speak generally of the English school, their colouring* is 
less glaring than that of the Flemish or Venetian masters. Their 
talents are more admirable in portrait than in history, particntariy 
in those of females. " Examine (says a French writer) a picture 
of a French woman, painted by an artist of that nation, and you 
will generally find, in place of expresnon, a forced grin, in whieh 
the eyes and forehead do not partake, and winch indicates no 
affection of the soul. Examine the picture of an English woman 
done by one of their painters, and you observe an elegant and 
simple ezpresdon, which makes you at once acquainted with the 
person represented." 

Perhaps it might be difficult to assign to the English school^ 
as exhibited in the Royal Academy, any perfect discrimination; 
as each painter either implicitly follows his own genius, or 
attaches himself to that particular manner of the foreign schools 
which approaches nearest to his own ideas of excellence : but 
there are other exhibitions in which the best painters of the a^e 
have exerted a successful competition. Alderman £o\ dell's 
Shakspeare Gallery ; Macklin's Gallery of Subjects taken from 
the English poets ; Boyer's Gallery of those illustrative of £n- 
glish histoiy ; and Fuseli's, from Milton, all by his own pencil, are 
very honourable testimonies of the spirit of private individuals 
in the cause of the arts. 

Mr. Fuseli's boundless imagination has attempted, with sur- 
prising effect, to embody several metaphysical ideas which occur 

in the Paradise Lost. He has gsdned a free and uncontrolled 
admission into the richest regions of fancy ; but appears nojt to be 
solicitous about how few of his spectators can partially follow 
him there, or how many are totally excluded 

, The excellence of Mr. West In historical and scriptural suh- 
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jeds is univeisalljr allowed The Institution of the Order of the 
Garter is hb grand work, both for composition, correctness, and 

finishing". His Death of the Stag ; the Battles of La Ho^ue 
and the Boy ne ; and his Death of General Wolfe, are all in an 
eicellent 9tyle of composition : the latter is esteemed by an 
eminent critic a perfect model of historical composition ; as the 

pictures by Barry, late professor of painting iu the Royal Aca- 
demy, (in the rooms of the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Arts,) are of the poetic style. 

In the course of the last twenty years some of the most able 
aitiits this country ever produced have flourished and died. The 
grest landscape painters of Italy have scarcely exceeded the 
Souths of Chichester, Gainsborough, and Wilson, in truth and 
nature, and the accuracy of their native scenery. It would be 
injustice not to mention Wilson's pictures of Niobe, PhaetoUt 
and Cicero at his Villa; which last rivals even Claude himself. 

Mortimer, who died prematurely, in the freedom of his pencil, 
and the savage air of his banditti, his &vourite sulyect, approached 
neuly to the boldest efforts of Salvator Rosa. 

Of Uving artists we decline speaking, with the exception of 
those whose eminence, as men of genius» has placed them beyond 
competition. In the works of Northcote and Lawrence, we hail 
tbe continuance of an English school, and the happy application 
of those classical precepts which its founder, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
<ieliyered with so much dignity and effect ; and while the artists 
of this country are influenced by such rules, their improvement 
nnist be unrivalled, as by such a local advantage they will reach 
a degree of perfection to which the other modern schools of 
paiating In Europe will in vain attempt to aspire. 
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SCULPTURE 

■ Is the art of carving wood, or hewing stone into images. It is 
an art of the most remote antiquity, being practised, as there is 
reason to suppose, before the general deluge. We are induoed 
to asmgnto it tins early origin, by conridering the expedients by 
which, in the first stages of society, men have every where sup- 
plied the place of alphabetic characters. These, it is universally 
laiown» liave been picture-writing ; such as that of the Meadcans, 
wiiich, in the progress of refinement and knowledge, were 
gradually improved into the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians and 
other ancient nations. 

It is generally thought that sculpture had its origin from idola- 
try, as it was found necessary to place before the people the 
images of their gods, to enliven the fervour of their devotion : 
but this is probably a mistake* The worsbip^of the heayoily 
bodies, as the only gods of the heathen nations, prevsdled so long 
before the deification of dead men was thought of, that we cannot 
suppose mankind to have been, during all that time, ignorant of 
the art of hieroglyphical writmg. But the deification of departed 
heroes undoubtedly gave rise to the almost universal practice of 
representing the gods by images of a human form ; and, there- 
fore^ we must conclude, that the elements of sculpture were known 
before that art was employed to enliven the devotion of idolap 
trous worshippers. The pyramids and obelisks of Egypt, wbich 
were probably temjiles, or rather altars, dedicated to the sun, 
were covered from top to bottom with hieroglyphical emblems 
of men, beasts, birds, fishes, and reptiles* at a former period, prior 
to that in which there is any unexceptionable evidence, that mere 
statue-worship prevailed even in that nursery of idolatry. 

But though it appears thus evident, that picture-vrnting was 
the first employment of the sculptor, we are far firom imagining 

that idolatrous worship did not contribute to carry this art to that 
perfection which it attained in some of the nations of antiquity. 
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'Even in the daik ages of Europe, when the other fine arte were 
almost eztingmshed, the mummery of the church of Rome, and 

the veneration which she taught for her saints and martyrs, pre- 
served among the Italians some vestiges of the sister-arts of 
senlpture and painting ; and therefore, as human nature is every 
where the same, it is reasonable to believe that a similar venera- 
tion for heroes and demi-gods would, among the ancient nations, 
have a similar effect. But if this be so, the presumption is, that 
the Chaldeans were the first who invented the art of hewing blocks 
of wood and stone into the fi^^ures of men and other animals ; for 
the Chaldeans were unquestionably" the first idolaters, and their 
early progress in sculpture is confirmed by the united testimonies 
of Berosns, Alexander Polyhistor, ApoUodoms, and Pliny ; not 
to mention the eastern tradation that the&ther of Abraham was 
a statuary. 

To proceed methodically on thb sutyect, it becomes necessary 
to make a distinction between earring and sculpture ; the former 

belonging exclusively to wood, and the latter to stone. It is 
extremely probable that every essay at imitating animated objects 
was In each nation made in wood originally, and it is in vun to 
anppow that the tools were any other at first than the sharp 
edges of broken stones or flints : a visit to the British Museum 
will afford the curious spectator a competent idea of what the 
nearest descendants of Adam accomplished, in the art of carvii^ 
with Instruments of the above description, in the figures of the 
South-sea idols. The least enlightened nations possess indivi- 
duals of superior observation, who see the defects of their neigh- 
boors^ and by instruction or ridicule produce an attempt at refor- 
mation ; this has evidently been the case amongst the Egyptians 
and Greeks, who, of all the people of antiquity, made the earliest 
and greatest progress in the art of sculpture. If the former com« 
menced their imitation of nature in wood, it is probable they soon 
discovered that it was incapable of a durability commensurate 
with their wishes ; they therefore adopted a closer grained and 
beautiful j^ranite, which not only required tools of iron, but those 
of the most perfectly tempered steel, to cut it ; and with such 
they have left us at this very distant time vast numbers of exca- 
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yated figofet, as complete and as little ugured as if executed 

within our own memory. 

In ezanuning the varioos sculptures of the Egyptians, we find 
that a general character prevails diroughout their outlines^ which 

demonstrate that the sculptors were natives of Egypt, and that 
they rigidly copied the expression and character of their country- 
men. Had the persons employed in decorating the numerous 
magnificent works, the nuns of which still surprise the spectator, 
been invited from other countries, a variation of style in the 
drawing would have been readily discovered. The circumstance 
of their figures, both male and female^ strongly resembling each 
other in every instance, proves that this people were not deficient 
in genius ; and their spirited imitations of animals add to our 
conviction, that had nature been more kind to the Egyptians in 
th^ forms and features, their sculptors were fully competent to 
give an accurate representation of personal grace. Their limited 
and absurd ideas of religion were a decided bar to improvenient, 
and led them to debase rather than improve the human form : 
hence we sometimes find the heads of animals attached to the 
bodies of men, and the ricKculous imputed acts of th^ Idols are 
represented in strange and unnatural positions, and those fre- 
quently repeated ; hence the idea of grouping their figures was 
deddedly banished, ezcept in a few cases, when the same outline 
occurs to the depth of four and five persons, each performing the 
same act, with the uniformity of a set of recruits, under the care 
of a drill-seigeant. 

The errors of the Egyptians on this head cannot be more 

forcibly illustrated than by mentioning their manner of expressing 
a general punishment; a gigantic figure wields a weapon with 
one hand, and with the other grasps the hiur of a gronp of 
kneeling figures, placed in a circle, with three ranges of heads 
appearing above each other, the hands, knees, bodies, and pro- 
files exactly parallel. A second mistake in their sculpture was 
the disproportion of their figures to the object decorated with 
them, as it frequently happens that the same building contains 
hieroglyphics not three inches in length, which in an auother 
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part of the structure are extended to several feet; indeed, all 
their productions in this art were a compound of littleness and 
▼astaess. Thus the temple of ApollinopoiiB Magna at £tftt» has 
its aide ooyered with figures half the height of the bailcBiig, and 
the front with others not a sixth part of their size. 

Very few of the detached figures of statues sculptured by the 
Egyptians desenre notice, otherwise than as objects of curiosity ; 

indeed, to examine them critically would be mere waste of time, 
as they are too frequently wilfully distorted to suit mythological 
conceptions; it is therefore impossible to select a sulyect 
desenring of ezannnatioii, by which to judge of thdr skill in 
delineating the swells of the muscles in various positions. Denon 
has given several valuable specimens of their remains, amongst 
which are a species of caryatides, or naked figures, standing erect 
with their arms crossed on their breasts: these, however, are 
very little calculated to raise our opinion of the merit of the 
artists who made them; and, indeed, the only instances we 
leoollect of correctness and propriety, are the sphynx^ and the 
enormous clenched hand, now in the British Museum. Of the 
farmer, Denon speaks with enthusiasm : I had only time to 
view the sphynx, which deserves to be drawn with a more scru- 
pulous attention than has ever yet been bestowed upon it 
Though its proportions are colossal, the outline is pure and 
graceful ; the expression of the head is mild, graceful, and tranquil ; 
the character is African ; but the mouth, the lips of which are thick, 
has a soilness and delicacy of execution truly admirable ; its seemg 
real life and flesh. Art must have been at a high pitch when 
this monument was executed ; for, if the head wants what is called 
style, that is to say, the straight and bold lines which give expres- 
sion to the figures under which the Greeks have designated their 
deities^ yet snffident justice has been rendered to the fine sim- 
pKdty and character of nature which is displayed in this figure." 

These observations corroborate what we have already advanced 
of the capability of the Egyptians to execute, had tiieir concep-' 

tions been equally correct ; but as those were limited, their genius' 
lot excellent sculpture can only be collected from detached 
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objects, where a ray has accidentally emanated, and meeting* with 
apathy from the public, perhapB another has never been excited 
in the mind of the artist: hence it is that we must look for ele- 
gance in their representations of animals, foliage, and flowers, 
which being admired by all, and not subject to the changes and 
varieties exhibited in the human frame and countenance, are 
more readily copied. In this part of our pursuit we are again 
assisted by Denon, who has presented us with many traces of 
simplicity in the capitals of their pillars, some of which arc of 
about the same degree of excellence with the best specimens of 
Saxon sculpture, and in some eases strongly remind us of the 
worlds of that people ; and it may be worthy of observation, that 
the shape of the Egyptian coital differs very little from those 
invented by the Greeks : one in particular might be supposed to 
be the worlc of the latter, as it is surrounded by a range of beau- 
tiful full-grown leaves of the palm, disposed as the acanthus leaf 
afterwards was ; another, formed of a collection of palm stalks, 
before the branches and leaves are fully developed, shows that a 
very little taste, added to the disposition, would have raised the 
reputation of Egyptian sculpture to a level with that of their 
more polished imitators, as there can be no doubt that they have 
afforded hints to the Greeks. The frieze of the great temple at 
Tentyra also shows that the ideas of the Egyptians, when con- 
fined to objects intended merely for ornament, approached very 
near perfection ; in this instance, the sculptures of the wings of 
birds, variously and tasteftilly disposed, deserve the approbation 
of the enlightened observer. 

The great superiority of the Greeks in the art of sculpture 
may be ascribed to a variety of causes. The influence of cttmate 
over tiie human body is so striking, that it must have fixed die 

attention of every thinking man who has reflected on the subject. 
The violent heats of the torrid zone, and the excessive cold of 
the pdar regions* are un&vourable to beauty. It is only ui the 
mild climates of the temperate regions that it appears in its most 
attractive charms. Perhaps no country in the world enjoys a 
more serene air, less tainted with mists and vapours, or possesses, 
in a higher degree, that mild and genial wamUh which can unfold 
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and expand the human body into all the symmetry of muscular 
strength, and all the delicacies of female beauty iu greater per- 
fection, than the happy climate of Greece ; and never was there 
any people thai had a greater taste for beauty, or were more 
anuous to improve it. Of the four wishes of Simonidcs, the 
second was to have a handsome fi^aire. The love of beauty was 
80 great among the Lacedemonian women, that they kept in 
their chambers the statues of Nereus, of Narcissus, of Hya« 
cinthus, and of Castor and Polhn ; hoping that by often 
contemplating them, they might have beautiful children. 

There was ayariety of dreumstanoes in the noble and virtuous 

freedom of the Grecian manners that rendered these models of 
beauty peculiarly subservient to the cultivation of the fine arts. 
There were no tyrannical laws, as among the Egyptians, to check 
their progress. They had the best opportunities to study them 
in the public places, where the youth, who needed no other veil 
than chastity and purity of manners, performed their various 
exerdses qmte naked* They had the strongest motives to cul«- 
livate sculpture, for a statue was the highest honour which public 
merit could attain. It was an honour ambitiously sought, and 
granted only to those who had distinguished themselves in the 
eyes of their fellow dtizens. As the Greeks preferred natural 
qualities to acquired accomplishments, they decreed the first 
rewards to those who excelled in agility and strength of body. 
Statues were often raised to wrestlers ; even the most eminent 
men of Greece, in their youth, sought renown in their gymnastic 
eieicises. Chrysippus and Cleanthes distinguished themselves 
in the public games before they were known as philosophers, 
l^lato appeared as a wrestler both at the Isthmian and Pythian 
games; and Pythagoras carried off the prize at Elis. The 
pssnon by which they were inspired was the ambition of having 
thdr statues erected in the most sacred place of Greece, to be 
5een and admired by the whole people. The number of statues 
erected on different occasions was immense; of course the 
number of artists must have been great, thdr emulation ardent, 
ud their progress rapid. 

8 
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The high efitimation in which scolptois were held was very 
fevourable to their art. Socrates declared the artists the only 

wise men. An artist could be a legislator, a comiiiiinder of armies, 
and might hope to have his statue placed beside those of Milti- 
ades and Themistodes, or those of the gods themsdves* Besides^ 
the honour and success of an artist did not depend on the caprice 
of pride or of ignorance. The productions of art were estimated 
and rewarded by the greatest sages in the general assembly of 
Greece^ and the sculptor who had executed his work with ability 
and taste was confident of obtaining immortality. 

Clay was the iirst material which was employed in statuary. 
An instance of this may be seen in a figure of Alcamenus, in 
bas-relief, in Villa Albani. The andents used their fingers, and 

especially their nails, to render certain parts more delicate and 
lively ; hence arose the phrase ad ujigeum /actus homo — " an ac- 
complished man." It was the opinion of Count Caylus that the 
andents did not use models in forming their statues. But to dis- 
prove this, it is only necessary to mention an engraving on a 
stone in the cabinet of Hoscb, which represents Prometheus 
engraving the figure of a man, with a plummet in his hand to 
measure the proportions of his model. The andents, as well as 
the moderns, made works in plaster ; but no specimens remain 
except some figures in bas-reliei^ of which the most beautiful were 
found at Baia. 

The works made of ivory and silver were generally of a small 
dze. Sometimes, however, statues of a prodigious size were 
formed of gold and ivory. The colossal Minerva of PhidiaB, 
which was composed of these materials, was twenty-six cubits 
high. It is indeed scarcely possible to believe that statues of 
such a size could entirely consist of gold and ivory. The quan- 
tity of ivory necessary to a colossal statute is beyond conception. 
M. de Paw calculates that the statue of Jupiter Olympus, which 
was iii'ty-four i'eet high, would consume the teeth of 300 dephants. 

The Greeks generally hewed their marble statues out of one 
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block, though they afterwards worked the heads separately, and 
sometimes the arms. The heads of the famous group of Niobe 
and her daughters have been adapted to their bodies, after being 

se|icirately finished. It is proved, by a large figure, representing 
a river, which is preserved in Villa Albani, that the ancients 
hewed their statues roughly before they attempted to finish any 
part When the statue had receiTed its perfect figure^ they next 

proceeded to polish it with pumice-stone, and again retouched 
every part with the chisel. 

The andents, when they employed porphyry, usually made 
the head and cxtreniities of marble. It is true, that at Venice 
there are four figures entirely composed of porphyry ; but these 
are the productions of the Greeks of the middle age. They also 
made statues of basaltes and alabaster* 

Without expression, gesture, and attitude, no figure can be 
beautiful, because in these the graces always reude. It was for 
this reason that the Graces are always represented as the com- 
panions of Venus. The expression of tranquillity was frequently 
in Grecian statues because, according to Plato, that was consi- 
dered as the middle state of the soul between pleasure and pain. 
Experience, too, shows that, in general, the most beautiful per« 
sons are endowed with the sweetest and most engaging manner. 
Without a sedate tranquillity, dignified beauty could not exist. 
It is in this tranquillity, therefore, that we must look for the com- 
plete display of genius. The most elevated species of tranquillity 
and repose was studied in the figures of the gods. The father of 
the gods, and even inferior divinities, are represented without 
emoUoii or resentment It is thus that Homer paints Jupiter 
shakmg Olympus by the motion of his hur and eyebrows. 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of Fate and sanction of the god. 

Jupiter is not always exhibited in this tranquil state. In a bas- 
'^clief, belonging to the Marquis Rondini, he appears seated on 
an arm-chair with a melancholy aspect. The ApuUo of the 
Vatican represents the god in a fit of rage against the serpent 
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Python* which he kills at a blow* The artist, adopting' the 
opinion of the poets^ has made the nose the seat of anger, and 

the lips the seat ui' disdain. 

The Romans were fully sensible of the superior excellence of 
the Greeks in sculpture, and although we cannot approve of their 

motives in plundering them of their best worksj yet we involun- 
tarily feel satisfied that it is through their rapacity that we now 
possess those fascinating modeb for imitation, which has formed 
the taste of th& Italian sculptors, and excited that emulation 
which enabled artists to rouse the public mind to a state of en- 
thusiasm sufficiently powerful to crowd churches and palaces with 
mementos of the great and the good. Besides this superior 
branch of the art, we are not less indebted to the ancient Gre- 
cians for the invention and distribution of the most refined taste 
in the inferior parts of sculpture ; under this head we need only 
remind the reader of the grand conceptions distributed from the 
base to the summit of Grecian buildings, in relieb of various rich 
ornaments. 

It appears almost superfluous to mention the Laocoon, the 
Venus di Medicis, the Apollo Belvidere, the Meleager, the 

Antinous, the Niobe, <S:c. &c. of the Grecian school, as efforts 
never to be exceeded, or perhaps equalled. How does this fact 
exalt the character of the people thus favoured, and how does it 
humble the pride of the modems I And yet the knowledge of 
infinite superiority attached to them should not depress the efforts 
of the student^ but rather rouse him to increased exertion ; at ail 
events recollecting, that Phidias, Praxiteles, Agesander, Poly dore, 
and Amenodorus studied models hr beyond die reach of perfect 
imitation, even the animated human form. 

Our limits will not permit us to enlarge, or enter into an m- 

quiry as to the comparative merits of the different modem schools 
of Europe, of which Italy bears away the unrivalled palm through 
several concurrent circumstances, and of those it is immediately 
obvious, that piety and superstition are the principal. The trends 
of their saints produce an incredible variety for illustrating die 
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violent emotimu of the soul in ardent devotion and the pangs of 
martyrdom, and it cuunot be disputed, that they have in many 
instances very nearly approached the expression and excellence 
of their masters : of those Michel Angelo Buonarotti has been 
honoured by his countrymen with the title of divine, nor was 
Bernini much less deserving of this honour. 

The French, although &voured with a climate litde inferior to 
that of Italy, and sitoated upon its borders, have less distinguished 

themselves in sculpture than might have been expected, but the 
national character is too volatile for the productions of tedious 
and incessant exertion, absolutely necessary in the sculptor; 
hence it is that very few French names are celebrated as statu* 
anes. It would, however, be unjust not to mention Roubiliac, 
who honoured England with his works, which deserve every 
|vnise for just conception; and perhaps there is no modem in* 
stance of more beautiful contrast than In his monument to the 
memory of Lady Nightingale in Westminster Abbey, on which 
the lifeless figure of the dying lady, and the eager and terrified 
husband, have and ever vriU be greatly admired. The skeleton, 
wrapped in sepulchral drapery, aiming a dart at the breast of the 
female, needs no other encomium than that of the celebrated 
anatomist, John Hunter, who pronounced it a most perfect re- 
presentation* Francis Girardon should also be mentioned as 
doing honour to the French nation by his numerous works, and 
by none more than his tomb of Cardinal Richelieu, originally 
placed in the college of the borbonne at Paris. 

The Germans and Dutch have distinguished themselves greatiy 

in painting ; but taking the subject in an enlarged point of view, 
they have done next to nothing in sculpture ; neither has tlie 
Spanish nation any very strong claim to distinctbn on this head. 
The sculpture of Great Britsdn is almost entirely confined to the 
interiors and exteriors of churches, and the statues which adorn 
them, are all, without exception, ancient. When the religion of • 
our ancestors was the same as that of the greatest part of the 
contiuent of Europe, they gavo large sums for the production of 
shiiues and saints without number, but they seem to have had no 

g2 
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idea of encouraging the noblest part of the art, by selecting- men | 
of superior genius, and employing them on groups or single 
figures in white marble the only substance calculaled to give 
doe effect to the* skill of the statuary. This parsimonioiiB conduct, 
and probably very indifferent rewards, was the cause that all our 
old statues are made of coarse and perishable stone, and that 
they are in truth little better than copies of each other.; which 
circumstance may be partly accounted for, besides, by the situa> 
tions they occupied on the walls of the sacred edifices, and their 
being invariably placed in niches, and those in the pointed style 
of architecture, whence it became a matter of 'necessity to intro- 
duce but one figure, and that in an upright position ; yet, under 
all these disadvantages, a competent judge may discover in the 
miyority of the works of our ancient sculptors a freedom and 
correctness that would, with due encouragement, have produced 
works littie, if at all, inferior to those of the Italian school. If | 
we examine the turns or lines of the faces of the kings and saints, 
scattered over the surfaces of our cathedrals and some parish 
churches^ it will be found that the artists who made them were 
capable of expressing dignity and piety, and thetr drapery is 
generally correspondent to the position of the limbs, and in large 
graceful folds. The admirer of this art cannot fail of being highly 
gratified by tracing the progress of English sculpture in that vast 
field for observation, Westminster Abbey ; where, in the clois- 
ters, they will find the rude figures of abbots coeval with the time 
of William of Normandy, from which period down to the present 
moment there is almost an annual succesaion of figures, oma* 
mental and monumental. 

This Abbey having been partly rebuilt by Henry III., the 
structure was continued as the abbots could obtain tiie means, 
consequentiy there is an equal gradation in the excellence of the 
sculpture down to the reign of Henry VIL The latter monarch 
determined to excel all his predecessors^ and Ins cbapd, or buriid- ^ 
|dace, is one blaze of rich decoration in every possible direction. 
Having thus directed the attention of the reader to the place 
where a perfect knowledge of this subject may be^obtained, we 
shall proceed to notice another branch of the art, which has been 
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continued in Great Britain irom the time of the Reformation, at 
which period sculpture receiyed its fiat as &r as relates to the 
use of it for pious purposes. We know but little of the statues 
which were placed about the altars and shrines of old tioies in 
this country, as they were destroyed without mercy, but vast 
numbers of tombs remain uninjured in every county : in speak- 
ings of those, we must premise that very little opportunity was 
given the artist to expand and improve his ideas, as a slavish 
custom prev£uled of placing all the statues on them in a posture, 
of ail others, the most rigid and ungraceful, which was on their 
backs, and with the hands joined in prayer : under this obyious 
disadvantage our ancient sculptors contrived to make many ex- 
cellent and interesting figures in beautiful transparent alabaster, 
although almost all the males are represented in armour. As the 
effigies of persons were frequently accompanied by that of their 
consort, more scope for genius and variety prevailed in the latter, 
and consequently we find females in the habits of their times, and 
rqpresented in Uie rich ornaments of the sex ; and making due 
allowance for the stxflfiiess of their cumbent position, the drapery 
18 frequently placed in true and well-conceived folds ; as to ex- 
pression in the features beyond a mere state of quiet, as it would 
not have been proper, it is not to be discovered in any instance. 
Some of the tombs under consideration are divided into com- 
partments, in each of which small bas-reliefs are introduced of 
the children of the deceased, or monks or nuns telling their 
beads ; these are frequently well executed, and so &r so as to 
make us wish the artist had been indulged to the fiill extent of 
his abilities. . 

It appears, upon an attentive comparison, that the %ures, 
executed between the rdgns of Henry III. and Henry VII., are 
infinitely superior to those placed on tombs during and after the 
time of Henry VIII. ; as in his, and the two preceding reigns, the 
eflSgies were generally exhibited either kneeling at prayer» or 
cumbent, in a most miserable taste indeed, which was made 
still more disgusting by the custom of painting and gilding the 
drapery. In the period of the Interregnum, nothing was done 
in die art of sculpture* as, unfortunately, the era alluded to con»- 
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pleted the destruction begun at the Reformation, by the applica- 
tion of a blind principle of dislike, which prevented the preserva- 
tion of the statues of saints, not as olijects to exdte deYotion,but 

as the only mementos that existed that the art had ever been 
encouraged in England. 

As might have been anticipated, sculpture sunk into a state of 

total neglect, if not of contempt ; but after the llesto ration, tlie 
ancient habits of the people recurring, statues of the dethroned 
king, and of his son and successor, were erected in eveiy direc- 
tion, and in some instances they are tolerable figures ; but the 
monumental of the same date a^e wretched indeed, as they are 
clad in Roman armour, and their heads and shoulders sustain 
enormous wigs. Encouragement increasing, the art began to 
rouse from its torpid state, and at length Gibber flourished, to 
whom we are indebted for many very excellent statues, and some 
rich embellishments at St. Paul's cathedral. Without invidiously 
mentioning names and making comparisons, it would be impos- 
sible to enter more iiilly into the progress of sculpture since the 
date just mentioned ; we shall therefore merely say, that nume- 
rous proofs exist that the modern English possess a genius for 
sculpture equal to the inhabitants of any nation, but unforti^ 
nately it seems to be nearly conflned to the execuUon of monu- 
ments, on which a routine of genii, ancient gods and goddesses, 
and virtues, are constantly introduced, to the total extinction of 
taste, as they must each possess their attributes to point out 
their names. 

Little need be said of the mechanical part of this art, as 
various chisels, a mallet, compasses, and materials for polishing 
marble, are all that is required ; the essential is seated in the 

mind, and as Roubiliiic used to say, *' the figure is in the sub- 
stance of the marble, I only extricate it from the enclosure, or 
pick it out." 
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ENGRAVING. 

This term is at present confined to the art of excavating cop- 
per and wood in lines, in so judicious a manner as to produce 
imitations of paintings and drawings when printed on paper. It is 
certain that engraving, for the production of prints, was unknown 
loi^ after the practice of painting in oil had arrived to great per- 
fection; but good prints are common from plates engraved in the 
fifteenth century, many of which are landscapes most laboriously, 
and even excellently performed by the graver: although it is 
well known that the instrument just mentioned cannot freely ex* 
press those serrated and serpentine lines necessary for foliacre 
and short grass intermixed with plants, since so admirably deli* 
neated in etchings* 

The art of engraving and working oft' from plates of copper, 
(says Mr. Evelyn,) did not appear till about about the year 1490; 
that is, it was not brought to perfection from the. hints gathered 
from typography. Yet it is certain that, in 1460, Maso Fini- 
guerra, a goldsmith of Florence, by an accident that might have 
given birth to the rolling-press, without the antecedent discovery 
of printing, did actually light upon the method of taking off 
stamps from an engraved plate. Casting a piece of such plate 
into melted brimstone, he observed that the exact impression of 
the engraving was left upon the surface of the cold brimstone, 
marked by lines of black. He repeated the experiment on 
moistened paper, rolling it gently with a roller; it succeeded. 
He communicated the discovery to Baccio Baldino, of his own 
profession and city. The latter pursued the invention with 
success, and engraved several plates from the drawings of Sandro 
BodceDo^ which being seen by Andrea Mantegna, he not only 
assisted Baldini with designs, but cultivated the new art himself. 
It had not long been in vogue before Hugo da Carpi tried the 
same experiment with wood, and even added a variety of tints by 
using different stamps for the gradations of lights and shades } a 
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method revived here souk^ years ago with much success by 
KirluJIy and since at Venice by Jackson, though very im- 
perfectly. 

From Italy engraving soon travelled to Flanders, where it was 
iirst practised by one Martin of Antwerp. He was followed by 

Albert Durer, who carried the art to considerable perfection 
considering the badness of the taste of the age and country in 
which he lived. His fidelity to what he saw was at once hiis 
fame and misfortune; he was happy in copying nature, but it 
was nature disguised and hid under disgraceful forms, with 
neither choice of subjects nor beauty, his industry gave merit 
even to ugliness and absurdity. Confining his labours almost | 
wholly to religious and legendary histories, he turned the Testa- 
ment into the history of a Flemish village ; the habits of Herod, 
Pilate, Joseph, &c., their dwellings, their utensils, and their 
customs, vrere all Gothic and European ; his Virgin Mary was 
the heroine of a kermis. Lucas of Leyden imitated him in all 
bis faults, and was still more burlesque in his representations. It 
was not till Raffaelle had formed Marc Antonio, that engraving 
placed itself with dignity by the side of punting. 

When the art reached England does not appear. But it is a 
notorious blunder in Chambers to say that it was first brought 
from Antwerp by Speed, in the reign of James 1. In some degree 
we had it almost as soon as printing ; the printers themselves 
using small plates for their devices and rebuses. Caxton*s 
Golden Legend (says Ames, p. 85) has in the beginning a group 
of sdnts, and many other cuts dispersed through the body of the 
work. It vras printed in 1483. The second edition of his Game 
at Chess had cuts likewise; so has his Le Morte Arthur. 
Wynkyn de Worde, Caxtou's successor, prefixed to his ediUon 
of the Statutes, in the sixth year of Henry VII., a plate with the 
king's arms, crests, &c., a copy of which is given in the life of 
Wynkyn, by Mr. Ames, in his Typographical Antiquities, p. 79, 

The subsequent printers ^ntinued to ornament their books 
with wooden cuts. One considerable work, published by John 
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Rastell, was distinguished by prints of uncommon merit for that 
age. It was called The PoMiymeofihe Peaple, and by Bishop 

Nicholson, in his Historical Library, RaMellcs Chronicle, The 
first book that appeared with cuts firom copper-plates, was, " The 
Birth of Mankind, otherwyse called, The Woman's Book," dedi- 
cated to Queen Catherine^ and published by Thomas Rayaalde 
in 1540, with many smali copper cuts, but to those no name was 
affixed. The earliest engraver that occurs was Thomas Geminus, 
or Geminie; firom which period Mr. Vertue commenced his 
selecdon of Engraveis* 



AHCHITECTURE. 

Thb origin of this art, like that of most Others, is totally tta> 
known. We are informed by Moses that Cain built a city, and 

called it after the name of his son Enoch : but concerning the 
mode of constructing the houses, or the quality of the materials, 
he is quite silent The same author also informs us that Jabal 
was the father of such as dwell in tents. In the days of Noah 
architecture must have arrived at great perftMHion : to construct 
the ark of sufficient strength to withstand the tempests raging 
oyer the surface of the watery element, would reqiure consider* 
able skill in the art of carpentry. Ashur bmlt the cities of 
Nineveh, Rehoboth Calah, and Resen. The city and tower of 
Babel were built of well-burnt brick, and slime for mortar. 
Brick-making must have been well understood then, and per* 
haps at a period much anterior. Moses does not say what either 
the dimensions or figure of the tower was, but that it was the 
intention of the people to make its top reach unto heaven : this 
vain design being frustrated by the interrention of the AUaighty» 
the huilding was left unfinished. Whether this city and tower 
be the same Babylon and tower as described by Herodotus and 
Strabo, is uncertain : the former says it is a square building 
each side of which at the base was a furlong, consequently half a 
mile in circumference ; from a winding stair, or rather an inclined 
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plane, which went around the exterior, making eight revolution 
the building appeared as if eight stories had been placed the one 
upon the other ; each such story was 75 feet high, and conse- 
quently the whole h^bt 600 feet : the inclined plane was so 
broad as to allow carriages to pass each other. 

From very remote antiquity the Egyptians have been cele- 
brated for their cultivation of architecture among other arts ^ 
the ruins of their andient structures astonish the traveller of the 
present day, as may be seen in their huge pyramids and proud 
tombs, which have long outlived the memory of the mighty 
kings whose ashes they contain ; granite temples as extensive as 
towns, which unclose in their courts, or support upon their rooi8» 
villages of the modern inhabitants, long avenues of sphynxes,^ 
colossal statues, and obelisks. Yet the art of building amon^ 
them consisted of but few prindples, for they did not seem to 
understand the use of the arch ; all the apertures and inter- 
columns of their walls were linteled with solid stone ; the roofs 
of the chambers of their temples were generally covered with 
massy slabs» for linteb ; the ceiUng or roof of the passage withia 
the great pyranuds is formed of stones in horizontal course, pro- 
jectiiig equally over each other from the two opposite walls to 
the summit, like inverted flights of steps ; the roofs of some of 
their tombs are indeed arch formed, but these are only excava^ 
Uons cut out of the solid rock. Their walls were built of stones 
of an enormous size, without cement. The removal and placing of 
these huge materials would, even at this day, almost bid defiance 
to the boldest and best constructed of our mechanical inventions, 
though constructed with all the science of modem times* The 
stones of their edifices are squared and jointed with the utmost 
accuracy ; the hieroglyphic carvings, with which their walls and 
ceilings are charged, are all recessed, but projecting in relief from 
the bottoms or backs of the recesses. The forms of Egyptian 
temples and gates are generally truncated rectangular pyramids, 
crowned with a cove and fillet, or cavetto, as a cornice around 
the four angles of the sides, and under the cornice project tori 
from each tmoe* The entrance front of the temples has genefally 
a large rectangular opening, in which are placed columns for 
supportuig the architrave and cornice i over the middle of the 
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diMMV and upon the liatelingarchitrave» is carved a winged globe ; 
tbe height of the etAnaam, tceordiqg to Denon's xepreBentattoa 
is from five to six diameters. The columns haye in general little 
or uo diminution, and are frequently placed upon a plinth, from 
which they sometimes rise in a convexity, forming what is called 
by workmen a quirk aboye the plintiu The shafts of the columna 
are generally divided into two or more compartments, and some- 
times charged with hieroglyphics, as well as the walls and ceilings; 
the compartments are sometimes also ornamented with vertical 
reeds, representing a bundle of rods, and separated firom each 
other by annular incisions and beads, which seem as bandages 
for tying the rods together. The whole of the compartments 
are not always leeded ; sometimes there are only one or two, 
and the rest carved with hieroglyphics. The capitals sometimes 
swell out at the bottom from the upper part of the shaft, and 
diminish to the top, which is covered with a square projecting 
abacus ; somedmes capitalsrhave vases like the Corinthian oider, 
winch rise with a small convexity firom the shaft, and change into 
a large concavity upwards, which as it approaches the top has 
more and more curvature, until it terminates ; above the termi- 
nation it recedes with a convexity to the abacus, which is also 
recessed within the lace of the liateling architrave. Sometimes 
the capitals are formed by the head of I sis, with a temple in mi- 
niature placed over it, and then crowned with the square abacus 
recessed ; the lower parts of the intervals between the columns 
are shut by a kind of parapet, reaching from two to three and a 
half diameters from the ground. This parapet is sometimes flush 
with the columns ; but is not extended so as to hide their con- 
vexi^ on the front, which shows neariy a quarter of the cii^ 
cumference. 

Architecture has also been carried to a wonderful extent 
among the undent inhabitants of India, who have not only 
rivalled the Egyptians, but have been supposed to be even ante- 
rior to them in the knowledge of the art ; their exertions were, 
however, directed almost exclusively to excavation. 

The Assyrians have been mudi reputed for their knowledge in 
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the art of building ; the walls of Nineveh and Babylon were of 
wonderful magnitude. Those of the latter were double, and 
- sunouiided with a ditch ; the outer wall was regularly fortified ; 
it was fifteen miles square, or sixty in circumference, 200 royal 
cubits hiirh, and 50 thick ; in the circumference were placed 100 
massy gates of brass ; and on the top watch-towers, corre- 
sponding to each other. The materials used in the construction 
of these works were square bricl^s, baked in a furnace, and 
heated bitumen mixed with the tops of reeds ; this composition 
was placed between every thirteen courses of bricks ; from this 
drcumstance it is probable, that the 'method of reducing cal- 
careous stones into lime, for mortar, was unknown at this time. 
The walls of Babylon are described to be one of the seven won- 
ders of the world ; they were first built by queen Semiramis, in 
the time of her regency, durii^ the minority of her son Ninua ; 
and it would seem that they were afterwards improved by the 
prreat Nebuchadnezzar, Of these mighty works there are no 
remains, nor hardly any trace of the ancient city. 

In the ruins of Persepolis, though the columns are of a charac- 
ter somewhat different from those of Egypt, vet the Egyptian 
style of buildin": may be traced in various parts of these ruins* 
Diodorus Siculus says, that the famous palaces of Susa and Per- 
sepolis were not built till after the conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses, and that they were both conducted by Egyptian architects ; 
it therefore seems probable that the Persians received the art of 
building in the unwrought stone firom the Egyptians, 

The Phoenicians were also very celebrated for their arts of 
design, but lew or none of their works have reached the present 
time. 

In the vast structures of Asia and Africa, greatness of design, 
ponderosity of parts, and stones of immense magnitude, seem to 
have been more regarded than elegance or utility : in all those 
great works there is no trace of an arch, but what is excavated 
out of the solid rock, or may be made of a single stone. The 
Greeks profess to have derived the knowledge of architecture 
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fiom the Egyptians, but the art of buildup has been ao much im- 
proYed by tranaplantiiig; that scarcely any trace of the original 

remains : their edifices were at first constructed of wood aud 
clay, but they soon began to imitate the wooden posts and beams 
of the original hut in stone and marble : from this imitation arose 
the first order in architecture, which also gave birth to two others. 
This ingenious people, favoured by nature with marble and other 
building materials, and, like the Egyptians, being anxious to make 
their works durable, employed very wdghty stones in the con- 
struction, which, although laid without cement, as was the prac- 
tice of aU ancient nations, yet they were jointed with the utmost 
accuracy, which is the reason of the perfect state of their edifices 
at this day. There is littie doubt but that the Greeks were the 
inventors of the arch, though they never considered it as an orna- 
ment ; it is only to be found in the theatres and gymnasia ; the 
aperture of walls and intercolumns being linteled. 

Greece, though a mild dimate, is sometimes liable to rsdn ; the 

architects of this country, therefore, found it necessary to raise 
the roofs of their edifices to a ridge in the middle, the section be- 
faig that of a rectilineal isosceles triangle; the base being the 
span or distance between the opposite walls. This form of roo( 
called a pediment roof, was frequently covered with marble tiles. 

The Qrecians surpassed all contemporary nations in the arts 
of design ; the remains of their ancient structures are models of 
imitation, and.confessed standards of excellence. They were the 
inventors of three orders of architecture, of which we have already 
hinted, and which we shall detail in a subsequent part of this ar- 
ticle. The remains of their sculptures far exceed that of any 
ether people, and are, even at this day, most perfect models. 
Modem artists have no means so certain, in attainin^^ a just know- 
ledge of their professioo^as in the study of those exquisite master- 
pieces. 

The progress of Grecian architecture appears to have occupied 
a period of about three centuries, from the age of Solon to the 
death of Alexan4er ; and in this period it advanced rapidly, par« 
ticohily from the defeat of Xerxes to the death of Pericles, it 
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which time it attained its utmost degree of excellence, and con* 
tinued to flourish till the time it became a Roman province* 

Prior to the Maoedonian oonqnert afi tiie temples of Greece^ 

and its colonies in Sicily and Italy, appear to have been of the 
Doric order, and of one general form, though slightly varied in 
particular parUk as occasbnal drcumstanoes might require : their 
plan was ao oUong, having one columh more on die front than 

ttie number of those in the back front. 

« 

The iQMuant Etrurians ha^e left man j eioeiient monuments of 
taste, and to them is generally ascribed the method of bmlding 

vdth small stone, and mortar made of calcareous stone ; and this 
seems probable, as the most ancient Testiges of cementitiouB 
buiidmgs are to be found in the comitiy which the present 
Tuscans mhabit. 

They were employed by the Romans in many public works ^ 
the waUs of the dty of Rome were made of hewn stone» the capi-* 
tol and the doaca maxima are of their construction s the last of 

these is esteemed a very extraordinary piece of architecture, a» 
is sufficiently proved by its remains. To these people is attr>-^ 
bttted the invention of one of the orders of aiehiteetDr^ called 
after them the Tuscan. 

We are told by Vitruvius, that the intercolumns of their tenw 
pies were wide^ and that they were luitded with wooden aiehi- 
traves* 

The Romans appear to have had their flrst knowledge of ar- 
chitecture from the Etrurians ; but it was not till after the eon* 
quest of Greece that they fu^qmred a just relish for bs beaulieSb 

It seems to have attained to its highest degree of excellence in 
the reign of Augustus^ and continued to flourish till the seat d 
empire was removed to Byzantium. The works of the Romans 

were much more numerous than those of any other people. The- 
remains of their palaces, theatres, amphitheatres, baths, mauso* 
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lemns, and other works, excite at th» day the admiraidoii and 

astonishment of every judicious beholder. Their first temples 
were round and vaulted, and hence tlie y are accouuted the in* 
Teniors of the dome. The plans of their buildings were more 
varied than those of the Greeks, who, excepting but !n a few in* 
instances of small, but beautiful specimens, such as the Tower of 
the Winds, and the monument of Lysicrates, erected their pnn* 
cipai edifices upon rectangular plans. The Romans constructed 
circular temples crowned with domes, amphitheatres upon elliptic 
plans, and their theatres, and many other buildings, upon mixt- 
lined plans. By this variety they formed a style that was both 
elegant and magnificent. But let it be remembered, that not* 
withstanding the grandeur, the magnitude, and number of their 
works, their style was never so pure as in the flourish'mg ages of 
Greece. Among the Komans, entablatures were frequently omit- 
ted, columns were made to support arches and groined vaults; 
arcades were substituted for colonnades, and vaults for ceilings. 
In several of their most magnificent public buildings we find 
stories of arcades upon each other, or in the same front with the 
soUd parts of the masonry, decorated with the orders, which, 
instead of forming an essential part in the construction, are 
degraded into idle and ostentatious ornaments. This is very 
eonspicaous in the theatre of Marcellus, and in the Coliseum. 

It is probable that the arch was invented in Greece, but was 
almost constantly employed by the Romans, who not only con- 
ndered it necessary in the construction, but as an ornament^ 
which they lavishly employed in the apertures of walls, and in 
the ceilings over passages and apartments of their buildings. 
Particularly in the decline of the empire, from the reign of Con- 
stantine, and upon the establishment of Christianity, external 
magnificence was every where sacrifieed to internal decoration. 
The purity of taste in the arts of design declined rapidly, and 
finally perished with the extinction of the empire. The most 
beautifiil edifices, erected in the preceding reigns^ were divested 
of thar ornaments, to decorate their churches. In this age of 
spoliation, architects, deficient in the knowledge of their profes- 
sion, adopted the most ready modes of construction ; to accom* 
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plish this many beautiful structures were deprived of their 
columns, and placed at wide intervals in the new buildings s and 
over the capitals were thrown arches for the support of the super- 
structure : most of the ornamental parts were taken from other 
buildings, which were spoiled for the purpose. The edifices of 
Italy now assumed the same general features as those which 
characterised the middle ages. This disposition is the plan of 
the Roman basilicas, but is more nearly allied, in the elevation, 
to the opposite sides of the Egyptian oeci, which has also the 
same plan as the basilica, and which was of nmilar constructioii 
to the churches in after times, excepting in the want of arches : 
both had a nave, with an aisle upon each flank, separated from 
the nave by a range of columns, which supported a wall, pierced 
with windows for lighting the nave : against this wall, and over 
the columns, were placed otiier attached columns. This, when 
roofed over with a groined ceiling, such as that of the Teni})le 
of Peace, will form the interior of a building, similar to that of 
the Sazon churches. 

♦ 

The Romans carried the method of cementitious buildings to 
the utmost degree of perfection. Their most considerable edi- 
fices had the facings of their waits, and the arches and angles.of 
brick, or small rubble stones squared ; the cores built with pebble 
and rubble stones grouted, or run with liquid mortar ; and at 
regular intervals were strengthened with courses of bond stones. 
Thb construction of walls was frequentiy stuccoed, or incrusted 
with marble. It is much more expeditious and economical than 
that built of wrought stone, which occasions a greater waste of 
materials and loss of time. The durability and solidity of the 
Roman cementitious buildings is such, that mortar has acquired 
a hardness superior to the stones which are connected by it. 
This, when compared with the fragility and crumbling nature of 
the mortar used by modern builders, had led some to suppose 
that the andents possessed processes in the making of cements, 
which have, from the lapse of time, been lost to the present day. 
But the information and experiments of ingenious men have 
exploded this opinion ; and there is no doubt, that if proper 
attention be pdd to the choice of lime*stone and sand, to the 
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burning of lime, and above all, that care be taken in the mixing 
and tempering these materials, workmen will be enabled to tival 
those of Rome« This has been tried in some instances, though 
the lapse of ages may be necessary to make the comparison com- 
plete ; however, it will appear, from the following account of Vi- 
truvius, that the method of making lime by the Romans was not 
very different from what it is at the present day. Lime (says he) 
should be burnt irom white stone, or flint, of which the thick and 
bard sort are more proper for building of walls, as those which 
are porous are for plastering. When the lime b burnt, the ingre- 
dients are thus to be mixed : with three parts of pit sand, one 
part of lime is to be mingled : but if river or sea sand is used, 
two parts of sand, and one of lime must be united : for in these 
proportions the mortar will have a proper coosbtence : if bricks, 
or tiles, pounded and sifted, be joined with river or pit sand, to 
the quantity of a third part, it will make the mortar stronger and 
htter for use. 

The works of wrought stone of the Romans, as well as those 

of the Greeks, were constructed without cement ; but cramps 
and ligatures of iron and bronze were used in great abundance. 
The use of metal was not confined to cramps and bolts, for they 
even constructed rooft of bronze, which was also used in mag* 
nificent profusion in the decorations of buildings. It excites 
regret to reflect, that the means employed by the ancients to 
increase the beauty, and ensure the duration of their edifices* 
have only, in many instances, served to accelerate their destnic* 
lion. 

These valuable materials have caused much dilapidation, and 
more buildings have been ruined by rapine than by the injuries 

of time. In the works of the Greeks and the Romans, of hewn 
stone, they appear to have wrought only the beds of the stones 
before they were placed in the building, leaving the faces to be 
worked after the completion of the edifice. By thb means, the 

arisses and the mouldings were preserved from injury, and the 
faces made exactly in the same plane, or surlace, which is not 

gisneraUy. the case iu the &cings of our. modem works. Ouc 
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workmen pass them over in the most slovenly manner, with the 
^eatest indifference, by rounding the stones which happen to 
prqject at the joints, which gives them a fiJse and irregular 
appearance in sunshine. By this means, also, the ancients dimi- 
nished and fluted their columns, which could not be done with 
the same accuracy any other way. 

After the fidl of the Roman empire, the Goths having now the 
dominion over those places formerly the seat of the arts, and 
having soon become converts to Christianity, but having no estsic* 
blished rules of their pwn» in the principles of architecture, either 
built their churches in the form of the Roman basilica, or con- 
verted the basilica into churches. Architecture continued during 
their government with little alteration in the general forms, firom 
that which had been practised at the decline of the Roman 
empire ; but ignorance in proportion, and adeprayed taste in the 
ornamental department, at last deprived their edifices of that 
symmetry and beauty which were so conspicuous in the works of 
the andents* However, the knowledge of architectural elements 
was still preserved amoi^ them, and of the various forms of 
vaulting used by the Greeks and Romans, they adopted that of 
^oins or cross arching* 

0 

From what has been said, it will be easy to shpw, that the 

Goths had no share in the invention of that style of building^ 
which still bears their name. The architecture of Italy, at the 
time they ceased to be a nation, was nothing but debased Romao* 
which was the archetype for the first Saxon churches erected in 
this country. The term Gothic seems to have originated in Italy, 
with the restorers of the Grecian style, and was appUed by the 
followers of Palladio and Inigo Jones, to all the structures erected 
in the interval between the beginning of the twelfth and end of 
the fifteenth centuries, probably with a view to stigmatise those 
beautiful edifices, and to recover the ancient manner. This term 
is therefore of modern application : it was not used in Italy tiU 
the pointed style had gained the summit of perfection, nor yet in 
England, when this species of architecture ceased to be in use^ 
and the Grecian restored. This manner of building, like mosi 
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Other arts, required a Buccessioa of agea to bring it to iiiaturitjr, 
and the principal cpuse which seems to have effbcted this» was 
that desire of noTelty ^so inherent in the nihid of man to produce 
something" new, and a total disregard to the proportions of 
ancient edifices* Having now traced the Grecian style from the 
place of its mvention to its decline in Italy, we shall follow the 
steps by which this corrupted i11«propordoned Italian style at last 
assumed a character so different from the original, as to become 
in a few centuries a distinct species of architecture^ which not 
<Nily eihibited beautiful proportions and elegant decorations, but 
also majestic grandeur and sublinnty in its fabrication. To do 
this, it will not be necessary to seek abroad for those successive 
changes, as the different gradations can be distincUy traced at 
home. The &st Saxon churches here were either constructed^ 
with however rude imitation, after models of Roman temples, 
which we may presume then remained in Britain, or by foreigners 
brought firom Rome and France. The manner of building at this 
time was called Roman, the term of Gothic not being applied till 
the end of several centuries* 

It has been observed, that a quadrangular wall inclosure 
divided in the breath into' three parts by two colonnaded arcades^ 
supporting on the imposts of the arches two other opposite higher 

walls, through which the light descended into the middle part 
and upon which the roof rested, was known to the itomans before 
the Goths appeared in Italy. Now this construction is the 
general outline of the Saxon, Norman, and the pointed styles of 
building churches, and is also that form of structure most advan- 
tageous for lighting the interior, upon the same plan ; for though 
the roof might have been equally well supported by columns, 
instead of the interior walls, and extending those of the exterior 
to the whole height, the intensity of light produced from the 
same number of windows on the sides, thus far removed from the 
middle of the edifice* would have been greatly diminished. It 
may also be farther observed, that no other form of building was 
80 favourable for vaulting : for a vaulted roof could neither have 
been thrown to the whole breadtli, nor in the three compartments, 
itithout walls of enormous thickness, which would not only have 
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added to the breadth, but would have been attended with pro* 
digious additional expenses. 

The Saxon style is easily recogrnised by its massive columns and 
semicircular arches, which usually spring from capitals without 
the intervention of the entablature. In the first Saxon buildings 
the mouldings were extremely simple, the greater part consisting- 
of fillets and plat-ljaiids, at right angles to each other and to the 
facade. The archivolts and imposts were similar to those found 
in Roman edifices. The general plan and disposition of the 
latter Saxon churches were as follow : the chief entrance was at 
the west end into the nave, at the upper end of which was a cross, 
w ith the arms of it extending north and south ; the east end, con^ 
taimng the choir, terminated in a semicircular form. A tower was 
erected over the centre of the cross, ''and to contain the bells 
another was frequently added, and sometimes two. 

The large churches contamed a nave and two side aisles, one on 
each side of the nave, and were divided into three tiers or stories, 

the lower consisting of a range of arcades on each side, the 
middle, a range of galleries between the roof and vaulting of the 
aisles, and the uppermost, a range of windows. The pillars were 
either square, polygonal, or circular. Such was the thickness of 
the walls and pillars, that buttresses were not necessary, neither 
were they in use. The apertures are splayed from the mullions 
on^both sides. The dressings are generally placed on the sides 
of the splayed jambs and heads of the arches, and but seldom 
against the face of the walls ; and when this is the case, the pro- 
jectures are not very prominent The dressings of the jambs 
frequently consist of one, or several engaged columns upon 
each side. The imposts, particularly those of the windows, 
have frequently the appearance of being a part of the wall itself. 
The doors in general are formed in deep .recession, and a 
series of equidistant engaged columns placed upon each jamb» 
and were such, that two horizontal straight lines would pass 
through the axis of each series, and would, if produced* ter- 
minate in a point. Each column is attached to a recess formed 
by two planes, constituting an interior right angle. The Mgle 
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al the meeting of eveiy two of ihcie recesses formed an exte- 
rior right angle» which was sometimes obtunded, and fiequenUy 

hollowed. The archivolts, resting on the capitals of the columns, 
are formed on the soffit shelving, like the jambs below. The 
ornaments of columns and mouldings are of very simple forms. 
The rudely sculptured figures which often occur in door-cases, 

when the head of the door itself is scpiare, indicate a Roman 
original, and are mostly referable to an ^ra immediately preceding 
the conquest. 

After the Norman conquest, the general forms of the patts 
remained the same, though the extent and dimensions of the 

churches were greatly enlarged ; the vaultings became much 
more lofty, the pillars of greater diameter, the ornaments more 
fteqaent and elaborately finished ; towers of very large dimen- 
mons and great height were placed either in the centre, or at the 
west end of the cathedral and conventual churches. These were 
often ornamented with arcades in tiers of small intersecting 
arches on the outside* About the end of the rdgn of Henry I., 
drcular arches, thick walls without prominent buttresses, and 
massive pillars with a kind of regular base and capital, generally 
prevailed ; the capitals of the pillars were often left plaun, though 
there were a few instances of sculptured capitals, foliage and 
animals. The shafts of the pillars were usually plain cylinders, or 
had semicolumns attached to them. The first transition of the 
arch appears to have taken place towards the close of the reign of 
Stephen ; its figure, which had lutherto been circular, becoming 
slightly pointed, and the heavy single pillar made into a pilastered 
cluster, which was at first ill formed, but gradually assumed a more 
elegant figure and graceitil proportion, the archivolts still retain- 
ing many of the Saxon ornaments. It may here be observed, 
that antecedent tothb period, neither tabernacles nor niches with 
canopies, statues in whole relief, pinnacles, pediments, or spires, nor 
any tracery in the vaultings were used ; but at this time, or soon 
after, these began to obtain. Towards the close of the Idth 
century, the pillars, then supporting sharply pointed aiches, were 
much more slender ; the ceilings were seemingly sustained by 
groined ribs resting on the capitals of the pillars, and the windowa 
were lighted by several openings in place of one. 
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After the reign of Stephen, the circular and pointed arches 
were frequently employed in the same building i but the pointed 
style gaining more and more upon the circulaT, prevailed nlti-' 
mately at the close of the reign of Henry 111., and prevented all 
farther confusion of mixture. The architecture of this age now 
. exhibited uniformitj of parts, justness of propordons» and elegance 
of decorations ; the arcades and pillars became numerous, the 
single shafts were divided into a multiplicity of equal, slender, 
distinct shafts^ constructed of Purbeck marble, and collected 
under one capital, luxuriantly decmted with leaves of the palm 
tree. The east and west windows began to be widely expanded; 
these required a number of mullious, which, as well as the ribs 
and transoms of the vaulting, began to ramify from the springing^ 
of the arches into a variety of tracery, which was uniformly 
Ornamented with rosettes or poly foil, cuspidated figures forminj^ 
trefoils, quutrefoils, &c» Canopies were introduced over the 
arches, and in rich work were decorated with crockets and creep- 
ing foliage^ and terminated in a flower* The buttresses were 
made in several diminished stages towards the top, and mostly 
terminated with purfled pinnacles. 

In the reign of Edward II. detached columns were laid aside, 

and pillars nearly of the same proportion as formerly, with vertical 
or columnar mouldings wrought out of the solid, were adopted. 
The east and west windows were so enlarged as to take up nearly 
the whole breadth of the nave, and carried up almost as high as the 

vaulting, and were beautifully ornamented with lively colours on 
stamed glass. 

In the early part of the reign of Edward III. arcades widi low 

arches and sharp points prevailed ; over the arcades was generally 
placed a row of open galleries, originally introduced in Saxon 
churches. 

About the end of the reign of Richard II., a.d. 1399, the 
pillars became more tall and slender, forming still more lofty and 
open arcades, the columns which formed the cluster were of 
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different diameters, the capitals more ooiDplicated» the vaults at 
the intersecticni of the ribs were stodded with knots of foliage, 

the canopies of the arches were universally purfled, cind termi- 
nated with a riqh knot of flowers : the pilastered buttresses 
flanking the sides were crowned with elaborate finials* the flying 
buttresses were formed on segments of circles in order to give 

them lightness, and strength at the same time. 

From the dose of the fourteenth century no remarkable change 
appears to have taken place; the grander members continued 

their original dimensions and form, and the ornamental parts 
became distinguished by greater richness and exuberance. 

Another change took place in the reign of Edward IV. $ its 

leading features are principally to be seen in the vaultings, 
the horizontal sections of which had been generally projecting 
ngfat angles» but were now arches of circlea— the surfim of the 
vaults being such as might be generated by a concave curve 
revolving round a vertical line, as an axis which was immediately 
over the pillars. This species of groining, unknown in preceding 
agesy was favourable for a beautiful display of tracery. Equi- 
distant concave ribs, in vertical planes, were intersected by hori- 
zontal convex circular ribs, and the included pannels were beau- 
tifully ornamented with cusps, forming an infinite variety of the 
most elegant tracery, which from its vppemnce has been deno« 
minated fiin-work. 

From the commencement of the reign of King Henry VIII. 
a mixed or debased style began to take place, from our inter* 
course with the Italians. The ingenious Mr. Britton, in his 
vduable Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, has classed the 
various styles in the following order, which we shall ado[)t, and 
shall be happy to find the same appropriate terms adopted also 
in future publications, wherever ideas of the objects represented 
by them are the subjects of inquiry. We are sensible this is the 
only means of facilitating a knowledge of this study, by removing 
equivocal word% and thereby making arcfaitectttral language 
intelligible. 
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First Style. Anglo-Saxon: this will embrace all building;^ 
that were erected between the tunes of the conTernon of tlie 
Saxons and the Nonnan conquest, from a. d. 599, to a. d. 1066* 

Second Style*^^ Anglo-^onsxan, by which will be meant tliat 
style which prcYailed from 1066 to 1189> mdudiiitg the retgns of 
William I. and II., Henry I., Stephen, and Heniy II. 

J^rd Style. English, from 1189 to 1272, embracing the 
rdgns of Richard I., JohI^ and Henxy III. 

Fourtii Stifle, Decorated English, from 1272 to 1461, in- 
cluding the reigns of Edwards L, II.» III^ Richard II*, 
Henry IT.» v., and VI. 

Fifth Style, Highly decorated florid English, from 1461 to 
1509, including the reigns of Edwards IV. and V^ Richard III., 
and Henry VIL 

From this aera we lose all sight of congruity ; and the public 
buildings erected during the reigns of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
and James I^ may be characterised by the terms of debased 
English, or Anglo-Italian. Mr. Britton observes that, Ammg 
the intermediate time when one style was growing into repute 
and the other sinking in favour, there will be found a mixture of 
both in one building, which is not referable to ritfaer, and which 
has constituted the greatest problem in antiquarian science." 

After having thus discussed the several styles of buildings 
which haye been generally and unmeaningly dassed under the 
appellation of Gothic, we must now make a retrogression to 
Italy, where the Grecian style had been revived for a consider- 
able time, and was flourishing in great purity. Let us, therefore, 
retrace the steps by which it again arose to its ancient splendour 
and magnificence. 

Fillipo Brunelleschi, born 1377, may be looked upon as the 
testoier of aodent architecture, and the founder of the modem 
style. 
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After having prepared his mind by the study of the writings of 
the aiMnent anthon^ and the rains of Roman edltoes wlddi he 
carefiiny measured, he discoyered the orders, and recognised the 

simple forms and constructions of the ancients ; and having thus 
formed a system upon unshaken principles, he was enabled to 
construct works with beauty> solidity, and durability* 

Leo Battista Alberta, born a. d. 1398, was the first modern 
author who published a learned treadse on architecture, from 
which he has acquired great reputation, and is justly styled the 
modem VitniTius. Follo^ng the steps of BruneUesehi, he 

reformed by his precepts and designs many of the abuses and 
barbarous practices which then prevailed among his countrymen* 

Bramante had a considerable share In the restoradon of ancient 

art, and built many magnificent edifices. Pope Julius II. having 
projected the rebuilding of St. Peter's upon a scale of unequalled 
magnificence^ intrasted the execution of tt^e design, 1518^ to 
Bramante, who conceived the idea of erecting the lofty cupola 
upon that immense structure. This vast undertaking was 
carried on successively by Raffiielleb San Gallo, and Michel 
Angdo^ to whom the final design and completion of the work is 
pnncipally due. 

Architecture continued to flourish in the sixteenth centuiy, 
under the great architects Yignola» Serlio, Falladio, and Sca- 

mozzi. To the unremitted assiduity of these distinguished artists 
in the study of the Roman edifices, and to their invaluable publi- 
cations, the world has been much indebted for the elucidation of 
the principles of andent art 

The list of the celebrated Italian artists closes with Berniuiy 
who flourished in the seventeenth century. 

> 

The Grecian style of building was revived in France in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and atlerwards flourished 
under several architects of distinguished merit. Their principal 
woika are the palace of Versailles* St Cyr, the church of 
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the Invalids, the facade of the Louvre, a mo8t beautiful modern 
structure, the Porte St. Denis, and the church of Genevievey 
the present Pantheon* 

Grecian architecture was restored in England under the cele- 
brated Inigo Jones, born 1572. His distinguished works at 
Greenwich, Whitehall, and Covent Garden, will ever secure him 
a name among the aicfaitects of the lughest repiitatioiL 

Sir Christopher Wren, an eminent mathematician and philo- 
sopher, as well as an architect of the first rank, has executed 
many of the finest buildings in London and other parts of 

England, and in the modern style. St. Paul's cathedral, inferior 
to none but St. Peter's in point of . magnitude, but perhaps 
superior both in skilful construction and figuration, will perpe- 
tuate his name to the latest posterity. The exterior dome of 

St. Paul's is constructed of wood, and sustained by a cone ot 
18-inch brick-work, which also supports the lantern above. 

The interior dome is also constructed of 18-inch brick-woxki 
which had a course the whole thickness for every five feet, and 
the intermediate parts had two bricks in length in the thickness. 
This dome was turned upon a centre which supported itself 
without any standards firom below. From the inclined position of 
its supporting walls, it had little or no transverse pressure ; yet, 
for the greater security, it was hooped with iron at the bottom. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS 

USED EITHER BY ARTISTS OR AUTHORS, ON THE 

SUBJECT OF PAINTINO. 



Aerial PERSPECTIVE, H a degradatimi of the tones of 

colours, which throws off the distances of grounds and objects ; 
and which judicious artists practise, by diffusing a kind of thin 
Tapour over them, thai deceiTes the eye agreeably. It shows 
the diminution of the oolonn of objects, in proportion as they 

recede from the eye, by the interposition of the air between the 
eye and the object^ as if the object was seen through a column 
of air* 

ANTIQUE. By this term are implied and understood, such 
paintings and sculptures as were made at that period of time, 
when those' arts were in their greatest perfection among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, from the of Pericles to that 
of Caracalla. The term Antique is more particularly applied 
to the sculptures of the period before mentioned ; such as statues, 
basso-relieros, medals, intaglios, or engraved stones. However, 
all those remains of antiquity are not equally excellent or good ; 
but eveu in those that are indifferent, there is a certain degree 
of beau^, which distinguishes them from the works of the mo- 
dems. But it is the most perfect of the works of the ancient 
great masters which are to be the objects of our taste and imita- 
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tion, as they continue still to be the objects of our wonder and 
astonishment. 

ATTITUDE, in paindng, is the postiue or dispositioii of the 

limbs and membere of a figure, by which we discover the action 
in which it is engaged, and the very sentiment supposed to be 
in the mind of the peison lepiesented* It comprehends all 
the motions of the hody, and requires a perfect knowledge of 
ponderation, and whatever refers to the centre of gravity; but 
whatsoever attitude be given to any figure, that attitude must 
show the beautiful parts, as much as the subject will permit, 
let the subject be what it will. It must, besides, have such a 
turn as, without departing from ])robability, or from the cha- 
racter of tlie figure, may (lift use a beauty over the action. It is 
allowed that the choice of fine attitudes constitutes the greatest 
part of the beauties of grouping. 

BENTVOGEL SOCIETY. The Flemish painters who resided 
at Rome formed themselres into a society, into which they 
received all those of their own nation who, afiter thdr arrl?al at 

Rome, desired to be admitted as members. The introduction 
was appointed to be at a tavern in the city, at the expense of the 
peison introduced; and after some whimsical and dioU ceie- 
monies, a name was given to the new brother, which expressed 
either the perfections or the defects in the form or countenance 
of his person ; any remarkable peculiarity in the style of his 
colouring or composition ; or any thing very dngular in his 
character, conduct, or manner of livmgf. That ceremony was 
continued for one entire night ; and the next morning they 
walked in procession to a place some distance from Rome, called 
the Tomb of Bacchus, where the whole ceremony concladed« 
By this society, Peter Van Laer was named Bambocdo ; Philip 
Roos, Rosa daTivoli ; Herman Swanefeld,the Hermit of Italy;* 
Francis Van Bloemen, Orizonti ; Peter Van Lint, Studio, &c. 

CASTING OF DRAPERIES. By this term is implied, the 

distribution of the folds; and draperies are said to be well cast, 
when the folds are distributed in such a manner as to appear 
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rather the result of mere chance, tbau of art, study, or labour. 
In that manner or style of paintingi which is called the Grand, 
the foldsof the draperies lAoiild be great, and as few as pos- 
sible, because their rich simplicity is more susceptible of great 
lights. - But it is au error to design draperies that are too hea?y 
and cumbersome ; for they ought to be suitable to the figures, 
with a combination of ease and grandeur. Order, contrast, and 
a variety of stuffs and folds, constitute the elecfance of dra- 
peries; and diversity of colours in those stuffs, contributes 
extremely to the haurmony -of the whole in historic pieces. 

CHAKGE, or CHARGED, is a term used by artists to signify 
any thing that exceeds ; such as exaggerating the outlines, in 
order to show a superior degree of skill, and by that means 
exceeding the bounds of a regular simplicity. Yet, De Piles 
observes, there are charged outlines that please, because they 
are above the lowliness of ordinary nature, and carry with them 
an ur of freedom, with an idea of a great taste, which deceives 
most painters, who call such excesses the gi*and manner. And 
although to sucb persons, who have a true idea of correctness 
simplicity,and elegance of nature, these excesses may seem super- 
fluous as they only adulterate the truths yet one cannot forbear 
to commend some things that are overcharged in gi'eat works, 
when the distance from whence they are to be viewed softens 
them to the eye ; or when they are used with, such discretion, as 
'makes the character of truth more apparent. It is worthy of 
being remarked, that in the antique statues, which are allowed 
to be the rule of beauty, nothing appeared charged, nothing 
•affected ; nor is there any thing of that kind in the works of 
those who have always imitated them; as Raffiielle, Dome- 
nichino, Nicolo Poussin, and some others. 

GHIARO-SCURO, is the art of advantageously distributing the 
lights and shadows whidi ought to appear in a picture, as well 

for the repose and satisfaction of the eye, as for the effect of the 
whole together. As to the meaning of the word cbiaro (translated 
dear or transpaient), it implies not only any thing exposed to a 
direet lij^ but also all such eolouis as are in their nature 

t 
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luminous. Scuro (translated dark or darkness), not only im-> 
plies all the shadows directly caused by the piifatioii of I^ht, 
but likewise all the coUnus which are natarally brown ; sach as, 

even when they are exposed to the light, maintain an obscurity, 
and are capable of grouping with the shades of other objects; 
of which kind, for instance, are deep vdrets, brown stu£Bi, 
policed armour, and the like, which preserve theur natural or 
apparent obscurity in any light whatever. By the chiaro-scuro, 
objects receive more relief, truth, and roundness; and it par- 
ticuhurly signifies the great lights, and great shades, which are 
collected with such industry and judgment as conceals the 
• artifice. The distribution of the objects forms the masses of 
the chiaro-scuro, when, by an artful management, they are so 
disposed, that all their lights are together on one side, and their 
darkness on the other. 

CONTOUR, or OUTLINE, is that which terminates and defines 
a figure; and the great part of the skill of a painter consists in 
managing the contours judicioudy. 

CONTRAST, is an opposition or difference in the position of 
two or more figures, contri?ed to make a Tariety in paintii^. 
Thus, in a group of three figures, when one appears in firoDt, 

another shows his back, and a third is placed sideways, there is 
said to be a contrast. A well-conducted contrast is one of the 
greatest beauti^ of a painting. It is not only to be observed in 
the position of the several figures, but also in that of the several 
members of the same figure. If nature requires the painters 
and sculptors lo proportion the parts of their figures, it requires 
also that they contrast their limbs and their different attitudes. 
One foot placed like another, or one member extended or 
depressed like another, excites our disgust; because symmetry 
■ deprives us of the pleasures arising from variety, and makes the 
' attitudes appear too frequently the same, as we may observe in 
Gothic figures, which, by want of that judicious contrast, always 
resemble each other. 

CORRECTNESS, is a term which implies a design that is with- 
out a defect in its measures and proportions. 
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GDSTUM£y is an Italian word^ which agnifies onstom or usage ; 
and the term implies, that a ]iainter, in representing some 

historical passages, action, or event, must not only be exact in 
describing the particular fact, but he must also represent the 
scene of acUon, the couotry where the action has passedi 
wbetfaer it was at Rome or Alhens, whether at a liTer or on 
the sea-shore, in a palace or a field, in a fruitful or desert 
country; observing to distinguish, by the dresses, customs, and 
manners, peculiar to each people, whether they are of one country 
or the other; whether.Gieeh^ Romans, Jews, or Barbarians. 

D£SIGN, implies the representation of one or more human 
figures 01 animals; or some parts or members of- either; or a 
scene taken from nature ; a plant, fruit, flower, insect, or piece 
of drapery, all taken from the life, in order to be inserted in 
some part of a picture ; and in this sense it is called a study. 
It is also taken for the outline of objects; for the measures and 
proportions of exterior forms. Deagn consists of several parts, 
of which the principal are, conectness, style, character, variety, 
and perspective. 

DISTEMPER, is a preparation of colonis widiont oil, only mixed 

with size, whites of eggs, or any such proper, glutinous, or 
unctuous substance ; with which kind of colour all the ancient 
pictures, before the year 1410, were painted, as also are the 
celebrated cartoons of Raffitdle. 

DRYNESS, is a term by which artists express the common 
defect of the early painters in oil, who had but little knowledge 
of the flowing contours, which so elegantly show the delicate 
forms of the limbs, and the insertion of the muscles; the flesh 
in their colouring appearing hard and stiff, instead of expressing 
softness and pliancy. The draperies of those early painten, and 
particularly the Germans, concealed the limbs of the figures, 
without truth or elegance of clioice; and even in their best 
masters, the draperies very frequently either demeaned or en- 

. enmbered the figaies. 
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ELEGANCE in a design^is a manner which embellishes and 
• heightens objectSf either as to their form or colour, or botb» 
without destroying: or perreitiDg truth* It appears most emi- 
nently in the antiques, and next in those painters who have 
imitated them best, the principal of which is Ilaflaelle. De 
Piles obser^esy that elegance is not always foun4dd on comct- 
ness, as may be evident from the works of RaffaeOe and Cor- 
reggio ; in the latter of whom, notwithstanding his incorrectness 
of design, his elegance in the taste of it, and in the turn which 
he has given to his actions, must needs be admired, for he rarely 
departs from elegance. 

EXPRESSION, principaUy consists iu representing tlie human 
body, and all its parts, in the action suitable to it; in exhibitiDg 
in the face the several passions proper to the figures, and maildng 
the motions they impress on the other external parts. Frequently, 
the term Expression is confounded with that of Passion ; but the 
former implies a representadon of an olgect agreeably to its 
nature and character, and the use or office it is intended to 
have in the work; and passion, in painting, denotes a motion of 
the body, accompanied with certain aixs of the face, which 
mark an agitation of soul. So that every passion is an expres- 
sion, but not eveiy expression a passion. 

* 

FRESCO, is a kind of painting performed ou fresh plaster, or 
on a wall covered with mortar not quite dry, and with water 
colours. The plaster is only to be laid on as the painting pro- 
ceeds, no more being done at once than the painter can despatch 
in a day. The colours, being prepared with water, and applied 
over plaster quite fresh, become incorporated with the plaster, 
and retain their beauty for a great length of time* 

GRACE, principally consists in the turn that a painter gives to 
his objects, to render them agreeable, even those that are inani- 
mate. It is more seldom found in the face than in the manner ; 
for our manner is produced every moment, and can create 
surprise. In a word, a woman can be.beautiful but one way* 
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jet she can be graceful a tbousaiid* Grace is neUher found in 
ooQSlxamed, nor in affected mannen, but in a oeftein fiwedom 
and ease between the two extremes. 

GROTESaUE. This term, which is now 6tmiliar among all 
the lovers of the ait of paintings was by the Italians appropriated 
to that peculiar manner of composition and invention, observed 
among the antique monumental paintings which were discovered 
in the subterraneous chambers, that had been deooiated in the 
times the ancient Romans. And as the Italians apply the 
word Grotto to express every kind of cave or grot, all paintings 
which were in imitation of the antique designs, discovefed in 
those sabtenraneoQs chambers, whidi for ages had been covered 
with rains» are now called groUetea or groieiquef implying a 
style, in which the imagination, and the vvilduess of inventive 
fancy, are principally exerted, without any strict adherence to 
nature, truth, or probability. 

GROUP, is the combination or joining of objects in a picture 
for the satisfaction of the eye^ and also for its reposci And 
although a picture may consbt of diffevmt groups, yet those 
groups of objects, managed by the chiaro-souro^ should all tend 
to unity, and one only ougiit to predominate. That subordi- 
nation of groups creates that union and liarmony, which is called 
the toub'^metMe^ or the whole toged&er. By a predominant 
group the eye is agreeably fixed ; and, by means of the reposes 
caused by breadth of lights and shades, neither the effect of 
the other groups, nor of the subordinate olyects, is hindered. 

LOCAL COLOURS, are such as faithfully imiute those of a 
particular object, or such as are natural and proper for each 
particular object in a picture. And colour is distingnidied by 
the term Local, beeause the place it fills requues that particular 
colour, in order to give a greater character of truth to the several 
colours around it* 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, is that which describes or represento 

the position, magnitude, form, (Sec, of the several lines or con- 
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tours of objects, and expresses their diminution, in proportion to 
tlieir distance from the eje. 

MANNER, 18 that habitude which painters hare acquired, not 
only in the mauagement of the pencil, hut also in the principal 
parts of painting, invention, design, and colouring. It is by 
the manner in painting that a pietufe is judged to be by the 
hand of Titian, Tintoret, Guido, the Caiacci, and others. Some 
masters have had a variety in their manners at diiierent periods 
of life ; and others ha?e so constantly adhered to one manner, 
that those who have seen even a few of them will immediately 
know them, and judge of them without any risk of a mistake. 
The variety observable among artists, in their manner and taste, 
arises from the manners of the different schools in which they 
have received theur instraction, or of the artists under whom 
they have studied. Yet there are many instances of great artists, 
who have divested themselves of that early partiality to a parti- 
cular manner, and have altered it so effectually, as to fix on one 
abundantly more refined, and better adapted to their particular 
genius, by which means they have arrived at excellence. 
Thus, for instance, Hailaelle proceeded, and acquired a much 
more elevated manner, after he had quitted the school of 
Perugino. 

ORD0NNANC£, is the arrangement of the figures, in respect 
of the whole composition ; or particulai disposition of figures 

as to tlie different groups, masses, contiasts, decorum, and 
situation. 

OUTLINE, is that which' traces the circumferences of objects in 

a picture. The outline is to be drawn as thin and fine as 
possible, so as scarcely to he discerned by the eye ; and it ought 
to be observed, that a correct outline may ezdte pleasure, but 
no colouring can afford equal satisfaction to a judicious eye,' if 

the outline be incorrect ; for no compositiou, no colouring, can 
merit praise, where the outline is defective. 

PASSION, in painting, implies an emotion of the body, attended 
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with certain exprefl»ye lines in the lace, denoting an agitation 

of soul. 

PASTICCI, is a tenn by which the Italians distinguish those pic- 
tures which cannot be called either originals or copies ; being 

the works of some artists, who have had the skill to imitate the 
inauner of design and colouring of other eminent masters ; 
sometimes borrowing part of their pictures, sometimes imitating 
•thdr touch, their style of inyention, their colouring, or expres- 
sion. Several painters, of considerable reputation for their own 
original performances, have made ^emselves remarkable in 
this way ; but none of them more than David Teniers, who so 
successfully counterfeited Oiacopo Bassan, as to deceive the 
most judicious, in many instances, at the first sight ; though 
upon a closer inspection, his light and easy pencil, and a pre- 
dominant grey tint, which is observable in the cdonring of that 
master, will show a peiceptible difference between his pencil 
and colouring, when they are carefully examined, and com- 
pared with Bassan^s; for, although Teniers understood the 
union of colours extremely well, yet Bassan was superior to 
him in the sweetness and vigour of his tints. De Piles 
recommends it to all persons who would not wish to be 
deceived by pasticci, to compare the taste of design, the colour- 
ing, and the character of the pencil, with the originals. Teniers, 
Luca Giordano, and Bon Boullogne, are those who have 
appeared with the gi*eatest reputation for imitating other great 
masters ; and beside these, many other artists ha,ve employed 
themselves in painting pasticci. 

SITE, in landscape, signifies the view, prospect, or opening of a 
country, derived from the Italian word Sito, situation ; and it 
is in use among painters, as being more expressive. 
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PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ENGRAVERS, 

AND ARCHITECTS, 



A ALAST, or AELAST (Evd. 

Van), a celebrated painter of the 
Dutch school, bom at Delft in 16*02, 
and died in 1658, aged 56. He 
principally excelled in fruit pieces 
and other subjects of still life ; pai'- 
ticularly dead game, helmets with 
plumes of feathers, vases of gold 
and silver, disposed with elegance 
and transparency of colour, giving 
an eztiain^inary lustre to die gold, 
nlver and steel. There are some 
line spedmcfns of tbiawatfrr'^werks 
in the possession of the Elector, nwT ' 
King, of Bavaria, at Munich. 
Moubraken^ Pilkington. 

A ALAST or AELAST (William 
Van), bom at Delft in 1620, and 
died in 1679, aged 59. He "was a 
painter of the same school, and 
nephew to the above, but more 
celebrated, and better known in 
Italy by the name of Gulielmo. 
He practised some years in France 
and Italy with great success, and 
after visiting his native city, Delft, 
tetded at Amsterdam, where he 
leoeited considerableencoumgement, 
and bis works sold for a very high 
price; During his stay at Floienee 



he was employed by the Grand 
Duke, who publicly presented lum 
with a gold chain and medal, as a 
testimony of his approbation and 
an acknowledgment of his talents.— 
PilA. 

AARSENS, AERTSEN, or At r- 
sens (Peter), a celebrated historical 
and portrait painter of the Flemish 
school, bom at Amsterdam in 151 9^ 
and died in 1585, aged 66. He 
was the disciple of Alaert Glossen, 
a portrait painter of eminence. 
Aarscns principally excelled in scrip, 
ture subjects, but his principal and 
most celebrated work was a very fine 
altar-piece which he painted at Ant- 
werp, representing the Crucifixion, 
which was unfortunately destroyed 
in an insurrection in 1566. Another 
of his works is an altar-piece repre- 
senting the Death of the Virgin, 
which is in a good style and wiinii 
tone of colouring. At Delft he 
pjiinted a Nativity, and the offering 
of the Wise Men; which are 
accounted excellent performances. 
He was well skilled in perspective 
and architecture, and drew the figure 
correctly. He possessed great ver- 
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satility of power, and ])aintc(l low 
Bubjecto in an exquisite style of 
humonr, yet in his great works 
nothing of the boorish painter is 
percej^tible. — Houb, Pilk. 

AAUKiEN (or Aertgeu), an 
eminent painter, bom at Leydcn in 
1498, and drowned in a drunken 
frolic in 1564, He wag at first 
a woolfiomber, but tuniing bis mind 
to paintMig he at length became so 
distinguished an artist, that Fnincis 
Floris, an eminent painter and 



was a Modenese sculptor. His 
style, colouring, and composition 
were grand and expressive, and the 
drawinir and character of his figures 
much ill the mauuer of Parmegiano, 
whom he appears to have taken aa 
his model. His works ure but little 
known in England, but one of the 
best specimens of his skill is in the 
Cleveland house Gallerjr, belonging 
to the Duke of Sutherland, formerly 
in the .collection of the Duke of 
Orleans. The suhject is the Rape 



critic, who had studied the works of of Proserpine, in which he has 
Michael Angelo with much success manifested great taste and judgment. 

in Italy, was attracted hy his fame, — De Piles, Br if ton. 



and went to Leyden on purpose to 
sec him, and finding him in a mean 
habitation offered him a handsome 
maintenance if lie Avould settle at 



ABBATI (Kilippo), an liistorical 
painter of the Italian school, born at 
Milan in 1^40, and died in 1715, 
aged 7.5. lie was ready and fertile 



Antwerp, which he refused, not in invention, and tolerably correct 
liking to leave his pot companions, i in his design ; he had an uncommon 



^Pilk, 

ABABCA (Maria de), a Spsifiish 
lady, who distinguished herself in 
the middle of the seventeenth een^ 
turjr, hy the portraits which she 
painted, in a style of peculiar excel- 
lence. She was cotemporary with 
Rubens and Velasquez, by whom 
slie was much respected ; the time 
of her death is not recorded.— 
PiUi. 



freedom of hand and delicacy of 
touch ; was expeditious in his exe- 
cution, and painted with equal 
fiunlity both in oQ and in firsseo.-* 
PUk. 

ABBOTT (L. F.) an eminent 
portrsit pointer of the English school, 
born about 17()*2, and died in lyOii. 
The heroic kelson sat to this artist 
several times, and the picture of 
this nol)lc a<lmiv:il, n«; well as his 



ABBATE (Andrea), a painter of , portraits in general, are much es- 
fruit and still life, born at Najdes. ; teemed as faithful likenesses, and in 
He was much employed by the j a irood stvle. — Edmards. 



King of Spain at the Ebciiiial, along 
with Luca Giordano ; his grouping 



ACH, VAN, or ACHEN (John), 
an eminent liistorical and portrait 



was excellent, and his> colouriTig painter, born at Cologne in 156*6, 



bold, with a peculiarly fine relief. 
Pilk. 

ABBATE ( ), was of Italian 

extraction, though but little known ; 
a fine picture of a Carita by this 
artist is in the palace Zam^eoii at 

Bol ogn a Fuseli. 

ABBATI (Nicolo del), an histo- 
rical painter of considerable eminence, 
horn at Modena in 151 2. He was 



and died in 1621, aged 55. He 
was first a pupil of Jerrigh, with 
whom he continued six yeara^ 
After much practice he travelled to 
Venice, and adopted the Yenetian 
style of colouring ; from 'whence he 
went to Rome, where he improved 
in design. He painted a Nadvi^ 
for the Jesuits' church, and a por- 
trait of a celebrated lute player of 



a pupil of Antonio Bagarelli, who i the name of Venusta, which 
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reckoned one of Ida best perfiimu 
anccs. — His talents and polite ac- 
complishments recommeiided him 
to the notice of tlic emperor 
Rodolpho ; and he was employed 
by the court of Bavaria to paint the 
portraits of the electoral family as 
large as life, and a grand picture of 
the discovery of the cross hy Hukiia, 
the mother of CoiibLauLiae, for 
\%'hich the emperor presented him 
¥dth a clialii and medal of gold. 
At Prague he executed seyeial much- 
^teeinied pictures, pardculariy a 
VenviB and Adoois, which so much 
pleased the emperor, that he em- 
ployed Van Ach as long as he lived. 
His style was a mixture of the 
principles of the Venetian and 
Florentine schools. — Pilh. 

ADAM (Lrtimbcrt Sigisbert), a 
French sculptor, bom at Nancy, in 
1 705, and died ia Mhi). His prin- 
cipal works arc scattered over 
France, and arc greatly admired. — 
JJ'Argenville. 

ADAM (Nichoks), brother of the 
aboYe, and a sculptor of considerable 
eminence ; he was also bm at Nancy 
in 1705^ and died at an adwioed 
age in 1778) hairing lost his eye- 
sight some years b^ore. He eze- 
eiited the mausoleum of the Queen 
of Poland at Bonsecoun, and there 
ai'c several other fine specimens of 
his skill. — Ibid. 

ADAM (Fnincis Gaspard), vounjr- 
er brother of the foregoing, bora at 
the same place in 1710, and died at 
Paris in 173i>, aged 49, much re- 
spected and vdued as a sculptor. 
He was principally employed in 
Prussia, where he obtained a cou- 
bider.ible reputation.— JWflL 

A DAM (Robert), a British aiehi- 
teet of connderable eminence, hom 
at Kirkaldy in Fifeshire, Scotknd, 
£ed in 171^2, and was buried in 
Westminster abbey* He received 
his education at Uie univeni^ of 



Edinburgh, and afterwards went to 
Italy, and on his return was made 
architect tn t lie king, which office ho 
resigned in 17(>8, on being chosen 
nieniher of parliament for the county 
of Kinross. He gave a new cha- 
racter to the architecture of his 
country, and was one of the firet 
who refonned the ahuscs that weie 
creeping in from the blundere of 
Riplc) and Benson, and brought 
considerable stores of science ftom 
the learned schools of Italy; but 
his style' was too diffuse and oma. 
mental for exterior grsndeur; yet he 
was an architect of great taste and 
and procured much fkine by 
the nnmber and elegance of his 
Ciesigns. The new University of 
Eldinbuigfa, and other public works, 
were erected aecorddng to his 
plans. 

ADAM (James), brother of the 
former, who was also architect to 
his Majesty. The Adelphi buildings, 
and Portland Place, in T^ondon, are 
specinieiis of his taste and abilities. 
He died 1794. • 

ADAMS (Robert), an Enj^sh 
architect, who died about 1695. He 
was appointed surveyor of the board 
of works and architect to Queon 
EUzabeth. It will not be found 
easy to specify his works in archi. 
tecture, but there are two pious extant 
that he published ; the one is a 
large print of Middlchurgh, dated 
1588, the other, of the same date, 
is a small roll, drawn \rith the ])cii, 
and intituled Tamesis Descriptio,'* 
showing by lines jicross the river 
how far and from whence cannon- 
balls may obstruct the pass;ige of 
any ship upon an invasion, firom 
Tilbury to London, with proper dis- 
tances marked for placing the guns. 
Adams was buried in the north 
aisle of the church of Greenwich, 
\^ith thb insolation ; EJgregio viro, 
Roberto Adams, operum regiorum 
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rum supcrvisori, architecturo peri- 
tissimo, ob. 1595." 

ADAaAlS (Kul.cit), an English 
engraver who died ubuut 1G05. He 
drew and engniYed represenlatioiiB 
of the aeyeral actions while the 
Spaniih Aimada wae on the British 
coaate. These prints were published 
by Aiiguatine Ryther in 1589. 

ADRIANO ( ), a Spanish 

monk, of the oidei: of the Bare- 
footed Carmelites, was bom at Cor. 
dova, in \\]\\rh city he resided all 
his life, and died there in 1650. ] 
He amused Inmself in his convent I 
by painting religious subjects. His 
chief composition is a Crucifixion, 
in which lie has introduced the 
Vii^n, St. John, and Magdalen, 
with other liguic^, in half length, 
after the manner of Raf^Ue Sadeler, 
to whom he was greatly attached. 
This picture is in the coATent of 
Carmelites^ to which Adriano be- 
longed. This artist was so diffident 
of himself that he used to defiiee or 
destroy Ids pictures as soon as he 
had executed them ; in consequence 
of this practice his best compositions 
are extremely scarce and Taluable. 

ADRIANSON (Alexander), a 
painter of fruit, flowers, fish, &c. 
bom at Antweq) about the year 
16*25, but of whom few ])articular8 
aie knowTi. He is said to have been 
a good painter in the line he fol. 
lowed; partieularly maiUe vases, 
and ornamental bMso lelieyos ; his 
subjects are well coloured, the 
chiaro-oflcuro well managed^ and 
with remarkable transporence^JPi/A. 

^TION, a Grecian painter, who 
having shown his picture of the 
nuptials of Alexander and Roxana, 
at the Olympic games, unknown as 
he was, according to Pliny, the 
prcbident gave the jwiiiiter his 
daughter in marriage. — Flitu Nat. 
JdUt. 



AGAR (Jaqucs d'), a portrait 
painter, born at Paris in ]()40, and 
died at Copenhagen in 17 10*, 
76. His first master was S. Vouet. 
He was principally employed by the 
court of Denmark, but was aome 
time in England. He was esteemed 
a good painter, and some of his 
works M L- re in the Floientine GaL 
lery. J^tincli 

AGGAS (Balph), an English 
engraver, who died about 1617. 
Ralph published, in 1578, a map of 
Oxfoixl, under the title of " Cele- 
berrimai Oxoniensis Aciidemia*, &c. 
elegans simul & accurata descriptio.'* 
Ames says it was three feet by four; 
and he adds that Cambridge was 
done about the same time. Aggaa 
executed u map of Dunwich in 1 589, 
and a large plw and yiew of London^ 
which was re^engrayed by Yertue^ 
and of which In one of his MS£L 
be gives the following account ; 

*^A pka and view of Lradony 
with the River Thames and adjacent 
parts, being the most andent pros- 
pect in print.'* 

AGGAS, or AUGUS (Robert)^ 
a landscape painter, much employed 
in England by Cliarles 11., and died 
in London in 1G70. — Walpole. 

AGRESTI (Livio), an eminent 
historical jKiinter of the Roman 
school, birth unknown, died in 1580. 
He ])aiated both in fresco and oil, 
and his works are much esteemed. 
Pope Gregory XIIL employed him 
in the Vatican, where there are 
several of his pieces; as well aa 
many altar-pieces at Rome. He 
was a pupil of Pierino del Vaga; 
his colouring was good, his invention 
fertile, and his drawing particularly 
correct. — Pilk. 

AIK MAN (William), a Scotch 
painter, born in 10*82, and died in 
1 7 1 , aged 49. This pahiter was the 
only son of William AJkman,Ksq. of 
Caimie, in Aberdoensbirc. Young 

- 
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Aikmsn wmb deugned for the bar, Irat 
being a youth hrilliant intellect 

lie abandoned that profession, and 
applied himBelf to painting, which 
vnm more congenial to his incliaa- 
tions. After studying three years 
in Italy, he went to Turkey, and 
takinpr Rome in his way, came to 
Kiigland, where he was patronised 
by the Duke of Argyle, He ex- 
celled chiefly in portraits. — Gen, 
JBiocf. Diet. 

A1^13A^ O, or ALBINI (Frances- 
co), ao Italian painter, bem at Bo. 
logna in 1578, and died at the same 
place in 1660, aged 82. Although 
this pamter'*8 duef ezeellenoe laj in 
bistoiy, yet he occaoonally exercised 
lua pendl in landscape, in which he 
attained considerable enn'ncnce. His 
first master ^vas Denya Calvart, who 
left him to the care and instructions 
of his disciple Guido Reni, whom 
be accompanied to the school of the 
Caracci. Having finished his studies 
at Bologna, Alhano went to Rome, 
where he married. His second wife 
was a very beautiful woman, who 
brought him beveral fine boys, and 
Albaiio painted several pictures, in 
which hk wife and children served 
as medeb Ibr Venus and Cninds. 
He was fond of representing the fiur 
sex; and bis compositions on love 
•nbjects are held in high esteem, as 
aie all his genuine and peifect pic- 
tures, which are distinguished by a 
peculiar delicacy of touch, and sofu 
ness of colouring, with a laboured and 
minute style of finisliing. The late 
Duke of Sutherland had two very 
fine jiictures of this master, in his 
magnilicent gallery at Cleveland- 
house, one of which is Salmacis :md 
Hermaphrodite, t^ikcii from Ovid's 
jM( uiiiiurphoses, and formerly in the 
Orleans Gallery ; it is a vei-y good 
specimen of ihis master ; the other 
is a Yiigin and Child with angels, 
and an upright landscape, which 



probably (fimn the afore-mentioned 
anecdote on the anthority of De 

Piles), are portraits of his wife and 
children. There is also a picture of 
this master in the Corsham-houso 
collection (the t^eiit of Paul Cobb 
Methuen, Esq.) of the Deity, with 
scvcrul angels m thr clouds, wliich 
formerly beloip^cd to Pope Innocent 
X., whose arms are on the back ; 
and the fi;une, vvliich is of silver, 
was mude by the celebrated sculptor 
Alessandro Algarde. The works of 
this celebrated master are now aU 
most exdusively collected in the 
Xupoieon Museum at Ftoi8.«De 

ALBAKO (Giovanni Battista), 
brother and disdple of the foregoing. 
He painted much in the style of 
his brother, and was an admirable 
painter, but not so eminent or so 
well known. — rjid. 

ALBKRTI (Andra), an artist, but 
in what line is not eertaiuly known, 
who wrote a treatise on [)ers}>ectivo 
in Ijatin, printed at Nurembeig in 
1678. — Gen, Biog. Diet. 

ALBERTI (Aristotile), an archi- 
tect and mechanist, bom at Bologna, 
and flourished in die sixteenth cen- 
tury. He is said to have removed a 
steeple to th^ distance of thirty^ve 
paces. He went to Hungary, where 
he built seyeral works, and obtained 
the title of Chevalier Ibid. 

A LB E R TI ( G i o van n i ) , an h i s toii- 
cal painter of the Italian seliool, was 
bom near Florence in 1558, and 
died in 1^01, aired 43. His parti- 
cular excellence lay in perspective 
and Iiistorical suhjects, a demonstra- 
tive proof of which is in one of tho 
Pope's palaces, where he painted dc- 
sijrns in perspective, which procured 
him much applause. — Pilk, 

ALBERTI (Cherubino), an emi- 
neni histotical painter and engraver 
of the same school, and brother of 
the above, born in 15529 sud died 
B 2 
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in 1615, aged 63. He painted in 
fresco and in oil, mid engraved many 
subjects utter Michael Angelo, Zuc- 
r 1 1 0 lo , Pol i d oro, &C. with considerable 
ability — Pilk. 

ALBEKTI (T.coni Battista), an 
cmine u t u,rc 1 1 1 1 cc t , a n d w ri t c r o u arc lii- 
t6ctuie,painting, sculpture, morality, 
and arithmetic ; born at Florenoe in 
1398, and died in 1485, aged 87. 
He principally employed by 

pqie Kieholas V., and ym eonsi-. 
deied an able arcliitect and learned 
man; he M-as one of the eelelnated 
]nirty of refined wits, who were chosen 
by Lorenzo di Medici with Marsilia 
Ficino, Christofcro Landino, and 
others, to entertain bis academic 
retirement and solitude, at Camal- 
doli. His best works are still ex- 
tant in Florence, Mantua, Rimini, 
and other cities of Italy ; of which 
there is an ample catalogue, as well 
as of his writings, at the end of his 
lift bj RaflMle da Freane.-^PK 
JFreme. 

ALDERGRAFF (Albert), an 
eminent bittorieal painter and en- 
grever; he ^ a native of Zoust, in 
Westphalia, where he died poor about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
He is now chiefly known by his en. 
gravings, which have procured him 
an eminent rank among the masters 
of that school, and much rcsemblo 
Albert Diu'cr. I)e Piles suys he 
Was no inconsiderable painter ; the 
principal part of his wwks, which 
arc numerous, are in the churches 
and convents of Gcnnany, and he 
mentions a nativity by him with 
much approbation.--2>e JPifZe^. 

ALDRICH (Reverend Henry), 
an eminent architect, he was bom at 
Westminster in 1647, and died at 
Oxford in 1710, aged 63. Fiom 
Westminster school he went to 
Christ Church, where he was elected 
student in Ib'Hl ; he was installed 
canon of Chiist Ckutch, and in the 



same year took the degree of D.r>. 
He wrote in the reign of James II. 
two able tracts On the Adoption 
of our Saviour in the Eucharist.'* 
At the revolution he was made 
Dean of Christ Church, in whicli 
station he behaved in the most ex- 
emplary manner, and every year 
gave a Greek classic, or part of one, 
by way of present to the stadeata of 
the college. Dean Aldrich waa one 
of the persons intrusted with the 
publication of Lord Churendon*a hi». 
tory. Besides these variona aeqnire- 
ments, the dean had a great know- 
ledge of architecture and music, as 
will appear by the magnificent qua- 
drangle called Peckwater-sqiuire, in 
Oxford ; the chapel of Trinity col- 
lege, and the ehurrh of All Saints, 
in the siuue university, desigucil by 
him ; and the numerous church ser- 
vices and anthems wliich he com- 
posed, all bearing marks of an inde- 
fatigable mind, guided by real teste 
and judgment. The Dmu waa else 
< uinposer of two ftvourite catches, 
^ Hatk, the bonny Christ Church 
BeUs,*' and the other called ^ A 
Smoldng catch." He held the rec- 
tory of Wem in Shropshire, and sat 
as prolocutor in the coETQCation of 
1 70*2, Besides the above works, he 
published " Artis Logics? Compen- 
dinui," and a series of lectures cnlleii 
the Klcments of Architecture, in 
Latin, wliicli evince rather a com- 
prehensive and indefatigable indus- 
try of couipilation from the best 
authorities of the lioman school^ 
than that novelty of invention, cor. 
rected by a pnie taste and great 
practice, that indicates a msster in 
the sdence—^m. BrU, 

ALDROVANDINI (TommasoX 
a Bolognese artist; bom in 1653, 
and died in 1 736. He studied under 
his undo, who was an arrhitert; 
but a man well skilled in the prin. 
ciples and practice of painting. Xonu 
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maso excelled in representing ar- 
ddiecliiml sabjects, and landscape 
aoeneiy enriched with buildiDga; bat 
the figures were hisertod by Fran- 
ceadhim and dgnani Hia principal 
performance is in the grand counril 
chamber at Genoa^^afTy*« JSdit. 
4ff Pilk. 

ALiEN, or OOLEN (John Van), 
an cinineTit Dutch painter, bom at 
Amsterdam in 1(>51, and died in 
1698, aged 47. He painted land- 
scapes, birds, and still life, in a mas- 
terly manner, but had no gi eat powers 
of invention. Being a good pictorial 
mimic in any style, he engaged him- 
self much in the nefarious practice of 
manufacturing coanterfSrits ef thoae 
maetera which were moat in reqnoat, 
for which he procnred mere money 
from injudidoua connoiaaenra than 
if he had called them, as they really 
^^ c re, his own perforniancea«£foii6. 
Pilk. 

ALEOTTI (Jean Baptiste), an 
eminent architect, who died about 
1630. He was at first a common 
labourer, but applying himself with 
gi-eat diligence to the study of geo- 
metry and architecture, he became 
one of the greatest architects of his 
time ; he wrote several books on ar- 
chitecture and geometry. — Moreri. 

ALESSI (Galeas), an architect of 
great celebrity, bom at Perugia, in 
1500, and died in 1672, aged 72. 
Yarioua plaoea are adorned with 
buildinga of hia conatruetion, bnt he 
acquired hia greateat reputation by 
the plan of the monastery and church 
of the Eseurial.— Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

ALESSO (Matt. Perez d^), a cele- 
brated painter and engraver, bom at 
Rome about 1550. llis most cele- 
brated performance is the colossal 
figuie of 8t. Christopher, painted in 
the great church of Seville. The 
calf of each leg measures an ell in 
width, and all the other parts are in 
proportion Ibid, 



ALEXANDER (John), a Scotch 
hiatorical painter, who died about 
173a. Heriaitedltal7,and.in 1718 
etched some platea aftet Raphael. 
Hia principal work ia the Rape of 
Proserpine, which he painted at tho 
castle of nonldii, in Scotland. 

ALFARO Y GAMON (Don 
Juan de), a Spanish painter, bom at 
Corrlova, in 1640, and died in 16'80, 
aged 40. His first master was Cas- 
tillo; on leaving whom he studied 
under Velasquez, to whose style he 
adhered, but in his portraits ho 
adopted the manner of Vandyck. 
Two of llis finest pieces are a picture 
of the Nativity, and another of the 
Guardian Angel.^2>'iliyciiiri&. 

AL6ARDI (Alesaandro), a 
painter and aculptor of Bologna, 
of conaiderBlile talenta, bom at Bo- 
logna, 1602, and died at Rome in 
1654, aged 52. He studied at fii'st 
under Ludovico Caracci, and then 
applied himself to the study of sculp- 
ture. There is in the church of 
St. Peter's of the Vaticnn, at Rome, 
a fine bass relievo by him, repre- 
senting St. Leo appearing before 
Attila ; and at Bologna there is a 
fine group from his chisel of the 
beheading of St. Paul. His works 
on piiintiug are not very generally 
known. — Moreri^ D* ArgenmUe. 

ALLAN (David), a Scotch por- 
trait and hiatorical painter, bom in 
1744, and died m 1796, aged 62. 
He recdyed the mdiments of his art 
in the Academy of Painting, insti- 
tuted, and carried on for a conside- 
rable time, by Messrs* Foulis, in 
Glasgow. Thence he went to lUily, 
where he spent many years in unre- 
mitting applicntion to the study of 
the great models of antiquity, at 
Rome. In 1773, he gained the prize 
medal, given by the Academy of 
St. Luke, for the best specimen of 
historical composition; and it is be- 
lieved he was the only Scotdiman 
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((iuvin llimiiltoii excepted) who had 
then attained tii;it honour. After 
his return, in 1777, he resided a few 
jeai's in London. In 17oU, he went 
to Edmburgh, and was appointed 
director and master of the academy 
estaUislied in that metropolis. He 
ifWB much admired for his talents in 
composition, the tmth irith which he 
delineated nattire,and the cbancteris- 
tic humour that distinnruished his pic 
tores, drawings, and etchings. Tlicre 
are several engravings from his pic- 
tures, one, " The Corinthian Maid, 
drawing the sliiulow of her Lover;" 
and four in aquatinta,by Paul Saudby, 
from drawings made by Allen when 
at Rome, representing the sports 
during the carnival. Several of the 
figures introduced in them are por- 
traits of persons well known to the 
English who visited Rome between 
1770 and 1780.--Geii. Biog. Diet 

ALLEGBAIN (Christopher Ga. 
hriel), an eminent sculptor. His 
hest works are the figure of a young 
man, for wliich he wss admitted into 
the French academy, and a Venus 
andalW HU lither ««l gn.n,l- 
£ither were both memhers of the 
Academy of Painting, but enough is 
not kiiovvn of them to make sepa- 
rate uitirU's. Christopher was a 
man much esteemed ; his mannei"s 
were 8im])lc, and his temper exceed- 
ingly modest. — D'Argenville. 

ALLOISI (Baldassare, called 
GALANIO), an eminent historical 
and portrait painter, of the cele- 
brated school of the Caraod, bom at 
Bologna in 1578, and died in 1638, 
aged 60. He was the most cele. 
brated portrait painter of his day, 
and the Italian WTiters place him in 
the same nnk of merit with Yandyck . 

ALLORI (AUessandro, called 
BRONZING), a painter of history 
and portraits, born at Florence in 
1535, and died in 1G07, aged 72. 



Having been deprived of his father^ 
in early infancy, he ^vas taken under 
the care of Agnolo Bronzino, a *Hs- 
tinguislied painter, who educated him 
\\itli all the tenderness of a parent. 
His most celebrated works are a cni- 
dfizion, intended for an altsr-pieoe; 
a picture of the last judgment, after 
the manner of Michael Angele Buo. 
narotti, whose works he studied, and 
which is still preserved at Rom&; 
and several very fine portraits of the 
nobility and great men of his time. 
— Moreri. 

AIjLORI (Christophano, called 
also BRONZING), the son and dis- 
ciple of the above master, born at 
Florence in 1577, and died in 1G21, 
aged 44. He followed the style of 
his father for some time, but after- 
wards studied design from the works 
of Santi di Titi, and colouring from 
the fiesh and glowing tints of Cigoli ; 
he formed a style of his own, very 
difierent fix>m that of his fiither. 
His principal works were of the same 
description as those of Alessimdrot, 
and were several large designs Ibr 
altars, of delicate touch and conect 
drawing, and portraits of his cotem- 
poraries, executed witli nature and 
trut)), and with proper and becoming 
a t ti tu d es.— .Ti id. 

ALTORFER (Albrecht), a pain- 
ter, designer, and engraver, bom at 
Ratisbon in Germany, about 1480. 
He acquired bome fame in his day, 
and was a senator of his native city. 
His principal works are of a diminu. 
tive size, and are mostly engravings 
on wood and copper, lirom his own 
designs, and show a boldness of coii. 
ception and energy of mind that few 
of his cotempornrics equalled; die 
best of them are from scripture sab* 
jects, and are to be found in manjr 
German I^iblcs Fuscli. 

AMALTEO (Pomponio), a pain- 
ter of some skill, of St. Veto ii> 
Friuli, born about 1505, and died 
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in 1676. Thia painter is prin- 
cipally known by some pictures at 
Friuli and its neighbourhood, which 
Kuseli says are dicent. He was tlie 
son-in-law of Pordenone, and his 
successor in the Friulese school. He 
is mentioned by Visari and Kidolfi, 
tliough they oinii many ot his works, 
and, among others, the five subjects 
from the Roman biatoiTat Belluno, 
in ihe*Notary's ball — JFW&'. 

AMAIiTEO (GeronimoXliroUier 
of ihe foregoing. It is ptobaUey aaya 
that lie would have surpassed 
in fiune as much as be surpassed 
him in talent, bad he not been di- 
verted from the poranit of the arts 
mnd turned to commerce at an early 
age, by the jealous advice, it is said, 
of Pomponio himself. His works 
are few, and eoDfiued to his native 
pliice. — Fuseli. 

AMBERGER (Christopher), an 
historical and portrait painter of con- 
bide ra hie eminence, bom at Nurem- 
bei-g in 1498, and diedin 1550, aged 
52. He ia supposed to have been 
s disciple 'of Hans Holbein, whoee 
stjle Ilia much resembles. His prin^ 
cipal works are twelve pictures of 
the history of Joseph, a portrait of the 
Emperor Charles V. which Sandraart 
wya was equal to any of Titian's ; to 
e3q[)re88his great approbation of which, 
thr nnpcror, with a truly royal 
liberality, not only paid Amberger 
three times the sum he expected 
for his portnut, but honoui*cd him 

with a chain and medal of gold 

Sajidraart. 

AMICONI (Giacomo,or Jacopo), 
an hiatorical, grotesque, and portrait 
painter, who died in Spain about 
1752. The compositiona of this 
maater are well known in England, 
few noble collections being without 
one or more ; yet few parUculars of 
his life are known. He is supposed 
to have been bom in the Venetian 
tenitoriea^ where he studied the 



principles of his art, and afterwards 
completed himself at Rome. Ami- 
coni came to England in 1729, and 
painted many tine pictures for the 
])niici]t:il nobility; his excellent quar- 
lities, both as a man and as a painter, 
soon recommended him to public 
esteem, and he found cncouiagement 
in most of the courts of Europe; 
and when at that of Madrid, he wia 
appointed principal portrsit painter 
to the King of Spain, in whose aer- 
vice he ended his days^— Pi2^ 

AHIGONI (Octavio), an Italian 
painter of much celebrity, bom at 
Brescia, in 1605, and died in 1(>6], 
aged 56. His picturea are mostly 
of a large size, noble in their com- 
position, and much admired for just- 
ness of expression and elegance of 
design. They are executed with a 
free, firm, and masterly touch.—- 
Pitt. 

AMMAN (John), a German en- 
graver, who Uved at Haoau, about 
the year 1640. He engraved a set 
of small wooden euts, representing 
the Passion ef our Saviour. They 
are executed in a neat and spirited 
style, and possess considerable merit. 
They were published at Amster- 
dam, in 1623, with Latin versea. — 
PUk. 

AMMAN (Justus Jobot), an artist 
of great versatility of powers, bora 
at Zurich in 1539, and died in 1591, 
aged 52. His public career began 
about 15()0, at Nuremberg, whence, 
with incessiint and persevering ex- 
ertion, he overspread all (leiuiany 
\^ith Ids designs on wood, paper, and 
copper. History, allegory, emblem, 
science, trade, arte, professions, rural 
sports, heraldry, portraits, fii^ons, 
&e., equally served in their turns, 
and possess great variety and inge- 
nuity of invention. He also painted 
with great brilliancy on glass, and 
his drawings etched with a pen and 
tinted, have chancteriskics of styi^o 
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and execution, that woukl not dis- ; 
grace the lUilian school. — Fuseli. 

AMMAiNA'ii (Baitolomeo), a 
Florentine sculptor and architect of 
conndeiible eminence, bem 1511, 
and died in 1592, aged 81. He 
deeonited his natiye country with 
aaany elegmt palaeeB and yillaa, and 
ezeijaBed his skill in both pFofes&ions 
|o much advantage at Rome. He 
manried the daughter of John An. 
tonio Baltifeii, of Ui ltino. She was 
an elegant and accomplislied woman ; 
her poems, which were ])uhlishcd at 
Floi-ence in 15()0, :ind at Naples in i 
1 G59, are held in <rivat esteem. She ' 
was elcctctl a mcuihci of the academy I 
of Itronati at Sicnn:^ and died at 
Florence in I08D A out'. JJict. 

ANDKRTON (Henry), an En- 
glish painter of lustoiy and portraits. 
He studied under Streater, and im. 
proved himself by a residenGe in Italy. 
On his return^ he obtained the pa- 
tronage of Charles II., but died 
young, about the year ISQB^m^WaL 
poie's Ann. of Painting, 

ANDREW (of Pisa), a sculptor 
and architect, bom in 1270, and died 
in 1345, nired 7^), He was also a 
painter, poet, and niusician, of con- 
siderable skill. He designed and 
erected several fine structures at 1 
Florence ; the arsenal at Venice is 
baid to have been designed by liim. 
mmJVouv. Diet. 

ANDBONICUS (Cyrcstes), an 
Athenian architect, and the first who 
applied himself to the study of the 
innds. According to Aulus Oellius 
he built the fiunous octsgonal temple 
of the winds at Athens, and the 
inventor of weathercocks. For an 
interesting detail of this temple, with 
excellent gi*aphic illustrations, see 
Stewart's Antiquities of At liens. 

ANDROUET DU CIliCEAU 
(Jaques), a celebrated French archi- 
tect of the 16th century, wlio flou- 
rished about 1585. He designed the 



grand gallery of the Louvre, tlie 
Pont-Ncuf, and many other m>ble 
edifices. He was a good practical 
architect, but did not possess a just 
taste and discrimination in <uniameiw 
tal architecture; he was too Myo. 
lous and florid for the noble aim of 
giand composition. He wrote aer^ral 
treatises on architecture aad per- 
spective that have been much ad- 
mired Jy Argenville. 

ANGELI (Filippo d'X Ml excel- 
lent painter of battles and land, 
scapes, bora at Uome in IGOO, and 
died in 1640, aged 40. This painter 
was called Napoletano, because he 
was taken to Naples ^\hcn very 
young. At his return to Kouie he 
studied the aniique with much dili- 
gence, but forsook that noble bchoDl 
of instruction before he had made 
a sufficient progicss, and adopted in 
its stead the manner of a Flemish 
psinter, cslled Mozzo (or Stump), 
because, having lost his right hand» 
he used his pencil with his left. 
His best pictures are battles, which 
are always crowded with figures, 
grouped and disposed \\ith judgment. 
He also painted landscapes, views 
of public buildings, porticos, &c., 
crowded with iK'ojde at different 
sports or entertainuients Filk. 

ANGELICO (^'ra.Giovanni,cnll_ 
ed DA FIKSOLE), an Li^loiical and 
miniature painter of great versatility 
of tslent, bom at Fiesole in 1387, 
and died in 1445, aged 58. He was 
at first placed as a disciple with the 
painter Giottino, and afterwsids be- 
came a Dominiean iriari and was as 
much respected for bis humility and 
piety as for his painting, as it pro. 
cured him the appellative of An. 
gelico, " the angelic painter." Ho 
was much emidoyed by Pope Ni- 
cholas V. to paint historical subjects 
in large, he also decorated several 
books with paintings in miniature, 
extremely well designed, and neatly 
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haiidled. Ho waa a painter of oon^ 

giderable talents, and produced many 
disciples. Uifl Bubjecta are always 
religious ; and he "was so remarkably 
humble, that he refused to accept 
the archbishopric of Florence.— > 
Pilk, 

ANGEIJS (Peter), a Flemish 
painter of landsrajus and convcr'-n- 
tions, bom 1(j85, jukI died in 17^i4, 
aged 49. lie visited England about 
1712, and soon became a favourite 
painter. Before his departure for 
Italy in 1728, be made an auction of 
bis pictnrea, amongst which were 
copses of the Four Markets, then at 
HoDghton, painted by Rubena and 
Snyder. 

ANCaOLO (Michael di Carni^ 
doglio), a painter of fruit, flowers, 
and still life, bom at Rome in KJIO, 
and died in lf»7^, a^ed (iO. He de- 
lived his a])]Kllative of Canipidoslio 
from a situution he held in thccapitol 
at Rome ; and was a disciple of Fio. 
raNTinte. I le had an admirable style 
for the subjects he chose, wdiich he 
designed and finished superior to any 
artist of his time. The pictures by 
tbaa masternow remaining have much 
force and relief..--.i'tj%. 

ANGUIER(Fninds),acelebrated 
French sculptor, bom at En in Nor- 
mandy, about 1605. He was made 
keeper of the royal cabinet of antU 
q[uitie8, and executed several great 
works, particularly the tomb of James 
Souvre,in the church of St. Giovanni 
Laterano, and the mausoleum of the 
Duke de Moutmorcucv. — U^Argen^ 
viUe. 

ANGUIER (Michael), brother of 
the above, and of the same profes- 
sion. He is reckoned a sculptor of 
great abilities, and executed greater 
wnki than Firanda. His last piece 
was a crucifix over the altar of the 
f&urch of tha Sorbonne at Faria.— . 
Mnd. 

ANGU8CIOLA (Sophoiiiaba), 



better known by tfie name of Sophor 
nisba, an Italian paintreas of great 
eminence, both in portrait and in 
history, bom at Cronona in 1.53^ 
and died in 1626, aged 93. Sopho- 
nisba WIS <>f a very distinguished 
family^ and was first under the tuition 
of licruardini Campo of Cremona, 
and afterwards learned p(.'r>^pcctive 
and colouring from Bernardo Ciatti, 
called Soiaro. Her princi^xil works 
arc portraits, which engrossed the 
greatest part of her time, yet she 
executed seveml historical subjects 
with great spirit ; the attitudes of 
her figures are easy, natural, and 
gvuefhl. She became blind through 
over application to her profession, 
but she enjoyed the frit iuMiip of 
the greatest characters of the <lay. 
Vundyck, it is said, acknowledged 
himself to have been more benefited 
by her than by all his other studies. 
Among some of the principal works 
by this artist arc the marriage of 
St. Catherine, now in the Pembroke 
collection at Wilton ; a portrait of 
herself playing on the harpsichord, 
and an old female attendant in wait- 
ing — PUk, 

ANOUSCIOLA (Luda), sister of 
the foregoing, and a paintreas of con- 
siderable skill; she obtained by her 
portraits a reputation not interior to 
Sophonisba, as well for truth and 
deUcacy of colouring, tA correctness 
of resemblance, and easiness of atti- 
tude. — Pilk. 

ANICHlNT(Lowis), ageni sculp- 
tor and medalist. His most cele- 
brated work is a medal which he 
designed for Pope Paul II 1., on which 
was represented the interview be- 
tween Alexander the Great and the 
High Priest, at Jerusalem, so exqui- 
sitely finished, that Michael Angelo, 
on viewing it, exclaimed, ^^Anichini 
had carried the art to the height of 
perfoetion.**-^lforen. 

ANRAAT (Feter Van), an his- 
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torical paintcri born about 1635. 
The native city of thia matiter i» not 
known, wlikh Js mm to be woo- 
teod at, eon^iddring bk deienred 
eelelnity; for Hoabrakon mentiont 
a my gnnd pictiue by Vu Annat, 
of the Last Jadgment, containiDg 
a multitude of figures, well designed, 
conreetly outlined, and pencilled in 
a free and bold manner— —^ou6. 

ANTHEMTUS, a celebrated ar- 
cliitcct. His principal work is the 
famous church of St. Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople, which he vmB employed 
to build by the Emperor Justinian, 
for whom he also erected several 
other structures. He was a good 
mathematician, and well skilled in 
experimental philosophy: from a 
knowledge of wbieh he soeoeeded 
•o well in imitating an earthquake, 
that he alarmed many people in its 
Tidnity, and partieularly fidlghtened 
'a man of tlie name of Zeno out of 
hit house. He also made many ex- 
periments in optics^ and constmcfced 
a lens. — Moreri, 

ANTIPHILUS, nn ancient pain- 
ter, who flourished in the time of j 
Apelles, to whom he was :i rival ; ' 
he was cclebnited for several fine 
pictures, the princi])al of wliieh Aras 
the representation <>t" a youth blow- 
ing a spark of tire ; from which it 
should appear that the ancients w^ere 
not nnacqnainted with the mi^cal 
efiectsof chiaro-o8cnro.^jPiiii. riot 
HUi. 

ANTIQUIS (John), an histo. 

lical painter in oil and on glan, bom 
at Groeningen, in 1702, and died in 
1750, aged 48. He was at fint 
instructed in the art of paintii^ on 
glass, which he practised till he \\*as 
about twenty years of age. But 
wishing to learn the art of painting 
in oil, he placed himself under the 
direction of John Wassenburgh, with 
whom he continued two years, and 
then went to Italy through France, 



and remained at Floi*ence in the i 
employ of the Grand Duke, for six 
years, during which period he painted 
a laige picture of the Fall of the 
Giants, his sketeh for which is still 
pieserved in tibe Florsntine Aci^ 
demy. He made several Tints to 
Rome, and became intimate with 
TreviMUU, Bianchi, and Sebastian 
Conca. His style of drawing is 
good, and his manner of painting 
easy ; he acquired nn elegance of 
taste and science in composition 
through his intimacy with the I 
Roman school. 

ANTONELLO, a painter of his- 
tory and portraits, commonly culled 
Antonio du Messina, from Messina, 
where he was bom, in 1426, and 
died in 1475, aged 49. He yna 
one of the first masters of the Ita. 
lisn school who practised the art 
of painting in oil, which he aoqniied 
from John Van Eyck, of Bruges. 
He communicated the secret to two 
painters of the names of Bellini and 
Domenico, from which last Andrea 
del Castagno obtained the know- 
ledge of it, and from the desire of 
being sole possessors of the secret, 
basely assassinated him; by whicli 
incident the art of painting in oil 
became progressively known, and 
generally practised through all Italy. 
— PiM. De Piles, 

APELLES, an andent Gieek 
pointer, bom in the Isle of Cos, and 
lived in the time of Alexander the 
Great He is called the prince of 
painters, and was so highly esteemed 
by Alexander that he would not 
permit any other person to psint hia 
portrait, and gave him Campaspe, 
one of his mistresses, with whom 
Apelles fell in love while taking 
her likeness, for a wife. The fol- 
lowing reply of the painter to Alex- 
ander, or according to some authors, 
to a Persian nobleman who often 
visited his study, contains a scnti- 
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mcnt so apposite as to deserve tran- 
scribing. Tlie great man endea. 
vouring to display his taste on the 
subject of j\pelles' art, and Uilkiiig 
very absurdly on the subject, the 
indignant painter replied, Whilst 
you. weie silenty the boyB in my 
t^btudy "were lost in idmuatioii of 
jaar niagnificepce, but the moment 
you began to talk of what you did 
not underst^ind they laughed.**^ 
JPUn. Nat, HUt. 

APOLLODORUS, a celebrated 
ttchitcet, bom at Damascus, 'nho 
flouiiahed under Trajan and Ibi- 
drian, and built the gieat stone 
bridge over the Danube, about the 
year 101, which is reckoned the 
most magnificent of all the sump- 
tuous works of that emjKjror ; the 
celebrated pillar called Trajan's 
column at Rome, and several other 
edifices for the former; and would 
baye been much employed by the 
latter, (for whom, howeyer, he built 
iome structures,) but for his blunU 
aeae, wbodi proved his ruin, and 
coet him hia life ; for when Hadrian 
aent him a copy of the design of a 
temple of Venus be had just built, 
the architect found that it was too 
small for the size of the s^tatncs, and 
said, " Tliat if the goddt sj^cs sliould 
have a mind to rise and go out, they 
could not.*" — Piin. Nat. Hist 

APOLLODORUS, a famous 
painter of Athens, who flourished 
about 400 years before the Christian 
sera. He was a poet of some cele- 
brity, as appeen by a poem which 
has been well spoken o!^ although 
not now extant, which he wrote as 
lamenting' hb being outshone in 
art by bis successful rival Zeuzis. 

APPEL (Jacob), a painter of 
landscape, portrait, and histoi y, born 
at Amsterdam in 1680, and dinl 
in 1751, aged 71. This painter 
was at first a pupil of Timothy de 
Clraafy and afterwaids of Yander 



Plaas, by whose instruction he be- 
came a good landscape painter. Ho 
formed liis style after the works of 
Tempesta, whose manner he much 
admired; he seemed fond of intro- 
ducing statues iu his works, which 
he designed well, and coloured much 
like marble, ^a portraits are Aiucb 
celebrated — PUk, 

APVELIMAN (Baient), a por* 
tmit and landscape painter, bom at 
the Hague in 1640, and died in 
1686, aged 46. His landscapes, 
which are much prized, are princi. 
pally the charming scenes about 
Rome, Frescati, and other ports oC 
Italy. In the large hall of the 
palace of Soesdyk, formerly a resi- 
dence of the Prince of Orange, aro 
some fine landscapes, which ho 
painted for that prince, and several 
poi trails. lie often assisted Joliu 
de Baan in his portraits, and ah^ ays 
painted the back groundis when they 
were landscapes.— P£GL 

AQUILA (Fraucesco Fbraone), 
This eminent designer and engraver 
was bom at Palermo, in 1676. He 
established himself at Rome about 
the year 1700. His engravings arc 
numerous, and s^e of Uiem highly 
esteemed. He sometimes worked 
with the orraver only, but his plates 
in tliut way are cold, and wanting 
in ertect ; by no means equal to 
those in which he called in the 
assistance of the point. Some of 
his prints arc after designs of his 
own composition. His works arc 
a set of tweuty.two lai^ge plates, 
entitled, Pictura Raphams UrhL 
noHs ex AtdA el Condavibus Pa^ 
kUiiVaiieani, ffc. 1722.— i?rya»»j 
Diet of Painters, Sfc^ 

ARCHER ( ), an English 

architect, who died about 1728. 
He built St. Philip's church at 
l^irmingbam, Clifden-house, and a 
honse at Roehjunpton ; but the chcf- 
d'uiuvre of his absurdity, was th& 
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rhiirch of St. Jolin, vrith four bel- 
fries, at Westminstor. 

ARETUSI (Ctisarc), an histo- 
rical and poi trait painter, who tioii- 
rished ahont tlic year 1.590, He 
waa bom at Bolog-na, where he 
learned and studied the art of" paint- 
ing, and distinguished himself much 
as an able copyist He pshited 
portnito in an excellent style, at 
most of the Italian courts, partica- 
larl7 tboae of the Dakes of Panna 
and Fennua, where he obtained 
manj eonsiderable hononxa and 
emolnments. His style was good, 
and nearly approaching Correggio's, 
which he admired and imitated with 
so much success, that copies of Cor- 
re^o by Arctusi, have horn taken for 
originals of tliat celebrated master, 
by critics of tlisceniment Pilk. 

AlUSTl DKS, apainterof Thebes, 
who flourished about 340 years be- 
fore Christ, was the pupil of Eux- 
eridas, cotemporary of Pampilus, 
and lived long enough to witness 
the great suceess of Apelles. . He 
was the first, according to Fliny, 
who {Minted the affections and emo- 
tions of the sonL His mo«t eele- 
brated pictures which have been 
recorded li) ancient writers, are the 
Sacking nf a City taken by Storm, 
in which he represented a child 
croepiTii; to the nunifrlod breast of 
its dying mother, who a])pcars to 
feel the most expressive anxiety lest 
the child should suck her blood 
instead of her milk. Alexander the 
Great was the possessor of this cele- 
brated picture. He painted also a 
Battle with the Persians, which con- 
tained a hundred figures; he sold 
it to the tyrant Mnason, of ISlcatea, 
for the price of a thousand drachms 
for each figure. Among the rest of 
hia worlu were Quadrign in the 
Course; a Suppliant, of which, say^ 
an ancient writer, you ifiay fancy 
you hear the voice; Hunters with 



their Game: a portniit of they>:iinter 
LeoTition : liiblis dying with lovo 
for her brother Caunus ; l^accbus 
and Ariadne, which was removed 
to the temple of Ceres at Rome ; a 
Traprerian accompanying a youth, 
w hich was in the Temple of Apollo^ 
but was spoiled by the iguonmce of a 
I>aintcr, to whom Marcus Junhia, tbe 
Itriest had given it to dean, about ^le 
epoch of tlie Apollinarian gamen. 
Rome was also in posseesion of aa 
Old Man instructing a Youth to 
play the Lyre, which was iH the 
Temple of Fidelity, near the capi- 
tol ; and liis Siek Man, which is the 
panegyric of many of the ancieiit 
writers. — Pliny. 

ARLAUD (James Antony), a 
portrait and miniature painter, bom 
at Geneva in 1G()8, and died in 
1743, aged 75. He went c^arly to 
Paris, where he obtained the jwitro- 
nage of the Duke of Orleans, who 
received instructions in the art front 
him; gave him apartments at St. 
Cloud, that he might visit him more 
frequently; and procured htm 
the encouragement of the king* He 
was also much encouraged by tine 
Princess Palatine, the Duke's mo- 
ther, who presented him with her 
own picture set with diamonds, and 
pave him rccommendntoi v letters to 
the court of Great Britain, parti- 
cularly to the Princess of Wales, 
afterwards Queen Caroline. Her 
portrait, which he painted, was uni- 
versally admired, and celebrated l)v^ 
several of tlie poets. When in Kng- 
land ho painted his master- piece, 
the celebrated Leda, a copy of which , 
according to Moreri, he told in Lon* 
don for §00/. ; but he would never 
part with the original, which, in % 
fit of enthusiasm, he deetroyed bjF 
cutting it to pieces ; whereas PiU 
kington says, he sold it to the Duke 
do la Force for twelve thousand 
livres, though it was afterwards aoM 
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for a less svm. He letmaed to 
Pans loaded with honours, presents, 
snd medals of jt'ld.— Jtfbrm, Pilk, 
AKPINO (Guiseppc d', or GIO- 
SEPPINO Cav.), a celebrated his- 
torical puiuter, born at the castle of 
Arpiuo, in Naples, in 1560, and 
died at Rome in 1640, aged 80. 
This artist, when a boy, was placed 
under some painters employed in 
the Vatican, at the time of Greixory 
XIII.^ who, observing his jzeiiiut>, 
allowed him a crown of gold a day. 
Oniseppe -wtm a pupil of BaffiMlle 
di Rcggio, and beeame ytnj Mroett 
Ja his proiiMaoii, and knigbted. 
The principal wovks of dus matter 
are as &Uow8 : a SampBoa, in 
;uro, in the Vatican; the 
;nts in the loggia of the new 
palace of the VattGan, painted by 
d'Arpino; Tempesta and Antonia 
Varcse : tlic great Altar-picro of 
St. Fi-ancesco ; a Virgin and Child, j 
in the clmrch of St. Cbnsogono, j 
where there \ras also a fine portrait | 
of the Saint, by Guercino ; a Scries 
from the Life of the Virgin Mary, 
in the first right-hand chapel in the 
ehaieh of San GioYaani Calibrita; 
an Aflsumptioa of the Virgin, in St. 
Yalentino and Sebaatino ; four pic. 
turet on difieient sabjecta, in the 
church of San Carlodli Catmari; 
a St. Francis, in the noble church 
^ St. Finita de Peregrini Conva- 
letoenti; a Glory of the Angels, 
ever the oigan in the CoUcgiata di 
Ban Lorenzo, in Damaxa ; a Coro- 
nation of the VircriTi, in the church 
of St. Maria and St, Vallicella; a 
St. John the Evangelist, in the 
church of St. Maria della Pace : a 
dead Christ with Vii-jrin and St. 
Andrew, in St. iMuiiuucUa Vittoria; 
some figures and other ornaments, 
in the Palazzo Pontifiee di Monte 
CSanJlo; an Annunciation, in the 
Aldotendini diapel ; the GanonU 
urtMHi of St Viaiiciaoo, in San 



Trinita de Monti; aeteial sulijeeta 
from the Roman History, in the 
Campidoglio; a Romulus and Re* 
mus found by Faustulus ; Romulus 
founding the city ; the Rape of the 
Sabines; the Battle of the Horatii 
aii<l the Curiatii ; the Victory of 
Tulius Hostilius, &c., which are 
highly spoken of : some of the pic- 
tui*es in St. Giovanni Evungelista in 
Fonte, and in tlie Basilica of Sjin 
Giovanni Laterancuse ; a Bambino 
and St. Agostino ; and the Eter- 
nal Father, in the monaatery of St. 
Lueia, in Selci ; the pietnras in 
the dome of St Piaseede ; the pie- 
tare over the grand altar; four An- 
gels, in fresco, in the cupola of the 
Baailico di Santa Mai-ia Maggiore; 
part of the paintings in St, Silvestro, 
in Monte Cavallo, where he amieted 
Raffaelle di Reggio, and Caravaggio ; 
many of the paintings and ornamentg 
in the Villa Aldobrandini, at Frescati ; 
and, in short, assisted in almost every 
grand work tliat was executed in his 
time, that a ready penril and a long 
life could afford him. The late Duko 
of Sutherland had a very highly linish- 
ed picture of the Cavalier d' Ajpino^s, 
from the cuvumataacei of the Fall of 
the Angels, which is thua described in 
St Jade*8 Epistle, And the angela 
which kept not their firat estate, but 
left their own habitations, he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains, under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day.'^ It represents scversl 
naked figures fiilling in all the terror 
of complete discomfiture, and one 
above them, clad in annour and 
drapery, as if in the act of driving 
them before him. All the fiices and 
bodies arc highly finished, and finely 
fore-shortened — MoreH^ BrittoiCs 
Catalogue Raisonnie, 

ARTEMISIA, the Queen of Gana, 
wife of Mauaolus, who built the cele- 
brated and stately tomb for her hus- 
band, that was aocouated one <^ the 
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seven "woiidci-s of the world, and i 
^vliich has given a name to all 8truc> i 
tures of that description. 

ARTOIS (Jaques d*), an admired 
Flemish landscape painter, bom at 
Brussels in 1613, and died in 1665, 
aged 62. He reoeived bis initnie- 
ti<m from Wildeni, bat perfected 
binmelf bj a studious observation of 
aatttie. Hw landecspes bave an 
agreesble solemnity by tbe disposi- 
tion of tbe trees, and tbe touching of 
the grminds ; the distances are well 
observed, and die away into a blueish 
range of remote hills ; and the figures 
are judiciously placed. .The pencil 
of this artist is soft, his touch light 
and free, particularly in the leating 
of his trees, and there is gcnei-ally a 
pleasing harmony in the whole. He 
ornamented the trunks of his trees 
with moss, ivy, or other plants, the 
extremities of which are often loosely 
banging downw- JP{/ft. 

A8HFIELD (Edmund), an En. 
glisb portrsit painter, who flourished 
about 1680. He was a pupil of 
Wright^ and painted both in oil 
and crayons. Vcrtue mentions a 
small portrait of a Lady Herbert, 
painted by Ashfidd, which wasliighly 
finished. 

ASPER (Hans), a painter of por- 
traits and still life, born at Zurich, in 
Switzerland, in 14.9,9, and died in 
1571, aged 7'2. He was a painter of 
much reputation, and his portraits are 
reckoned scaiccly inferior in truth 
and character to Holbein's. His 
drawings of flowers, fisli, birds, &c., 
are executed with great freedom and 
truth of representation. The dengns 
for the Historia Animalium of Con- 
rad Gessner, are said to have been 
dcsi^icd by this artist, and many of 
Kodolph Meyer 8 etchings for Muier's 
Helvetia Sancta, were from his origi- 
nals. Yet though this artist was lield 
in such orrcat esteem before his dcatli, 
as to have a medal struck to record 



his merit, yet he was unaccountably 
suttered to live and die in indigence, 
— Fitseli. 

ASTLEY (John), aportrait paint- 
er, born at Wemm, in Shropshire, 
and died at his father's house, Duck- 
enfield Lodge, Cheshire, in 1787. 
This artist received bis first instnic 
tion in art firom Mr. Hudson, with 
whom he was placed as a pupil ; be 
afterwards went to Rome, and was 
there about the time of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. His talents were of a sik. 
perior order, but estimating his pro- 
fession by his gains, he was no sooner 
removed from want, than he relin- 
quished it ; practising in Dublin for 
about three years, in which time be 
acquired three thousand pounds by 
his pencil. He acquired a great 
fortune by his marriage with Lady 
Daniel, a widow lady, whom he 
captivated at the Nutsford assembly, 
and who sent for him to paint her 
portrsit, and shortly after ofiered 
him her hand, which be prudently 
accepted* — Edwarda^s Anecdoies if 
Painting, 

ATHENIS, of Chio, a sculptor 
mentioned by Vitruvius with appro- 
bation, who flourished about 300 
years before Christ. 
; ATHENODORUS, a celebrated 
sculptor, whose work, conjointly 
with Agesandcr and Polydorus, ^vas 
the celebrated group of Laocoon at 
Rome. 

AUBIN (Augustus dc St.), a 
French engraver, bom in Paris in 
1720. He was a member of tbe 
Academy of Painting, and a very 
ingenious artist. He was taught the 
art of engraving by Laurent Can^ 
and bis style is suniUur to that of his 
instructor. He engraved a consider, 
able number of plates, of historical 
subjects, portraits, frontispieces, rig. 
nettes, and other ornaments for 
books, as well as the collection of 

gems for the Duke of Orleans, and 
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the collection of medals, amounting 
to near three thousuud, belongiug to 

M. Pellerin PiUt. 

AUDEBERT (Jean Baptiste), a 
FVeneh engntver and natnndist, bom 
Roehe^t, in 1759, and died in 
1800, aged 41. This artist is xeck- 
cned one of the moat able engraveia 
of natural history, particularly of 
axumals, which are reckoned the 
most valuable of their kind. His 
first work was I/Histoire Naturel 
des Singes, dos Makis, et des Galeo- 
pitheqnes, one vol. fol. and published 
in 1 800. He was engaged upon other 
works of equal splendoiirand interest, 
when death fimJly stopped his earthly 

career Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

ALDENAERD or OUDENA- 
ERD (Robert Van), an eminent 
Flemish painter and eDgEaver, bom 
»t Ghent, in 1663, and died in 1743, 
aged 80. He studied painting under 
Frauds Tan Mierbop^ and afterwords 
under Hans YanCleef; but on visit- 
ing Rome he took instructions from 
Cario Maratti. By this means he 
became a good painter of history ; but 
Having etdbed some prints, which he 
showed to Maratti, that great artist 
adN-ised him to ndhere to the burin 
rather than the pencil, and employed 
him to engiavc a number of his pic- 
tures. After his return to Ghent, 
be continued to cnpave, but occa- 
sionally y)roduced sonic pictures for 
the churches, one of the best of which 
is an altar-piece, in tbe Carthusian 
Honasteiy at Ghent, St. Peter aU 
tended by the monks of that order. 

AUDRAN (Claude), a psinter of 
the French school, born at Lyons in 
1639, and died at Paris in 1684. 
aged 45. He wss nephew of the 
above mentioned engraver, and at first 
studied under his unrle, but prefer- 
ring painting, he left the other art, 
and after acquiring some skill, was 
employed hy Jue Brun in painting 



part of the pictures of Alexander the 
Great's battles. He afterwards ac- 
quired rousiderable eminence, and 
was appointed professor of painting 
in the Royal Academy at IMs, 
which situatimi he held with much 
credit till his death— JVbiCP. IHci, 

mat, 

AUDRAN (Girard), an engraver, 

bom at Lyons in 1040, .nisi died at 
Paris in 1703, aged G3. He is eon- 
sidered oue of the ablest engraven 
that ever existed, and one of those 
artists who, in his department, con- 
tributed the most to em hellish the 
age of Louis XIV. by sj)readin£r over 
Europe the principal productions of 
tlie art, executed in France during 
that memorable ;ige. He received 
the elements of his art from Claude 
Audrsn, his ibther, who is noticed 
in the preceding article; but con. 
vinced that without a profound stud) 
of drawing, no engraver can hope to 
attain eminence, he went to Rome ; 
where, during three years, he was 
engaged in cojn ing after the antique, 
the works of Kaphael and other gi-eat 
masters, who have rendered the Ita- 
lian school so celebrated. The cha- 
racteristics of this great engraver's 
works, are spirited and correct (haw- 
ing, a free and bold style of etching, 
an easy and vigorous burin, a mas- 
terly touch or stroke, always that of 
the Uiikiterhe copies, which rank him 
above all that have preceded him, 
and render him the best model for 
all young artists who enter ibe pro- 
fession of engraviimf. Audraa has 
treated historical subjects with a 
nobleness and dignity peculiarly his 
o^vn ; his works, without having the 
precise finish, so much the boast of 
mediocrity, are far, however, firom 
the looseness which those who, un- 
able to do better, arc desirous of 
explaining, as the result of taste and 
genius, lender him the needle and 
the buriu have acquired the suavity 
I c 2 
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and breadth of the pencil* In bis 
• masterly career, the artist is al\i^ys 
seen inspired by & natural sentiment^ 
that dbowshim to be one who knows 
profoimdly the secrets and resources 
of his profession. Ginird Audran 
was employed by Louis XIV. to 
engrave the scries of the battles of 
Alexander; this work spread his 
reputation, and at the same time 
that of Le lirun, over all Europe. 
Among other celehrated works of 
this master are, the Martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence, after Le Sueur; Time 
raising Truth ; the Adulterous Wo- 
man ; Pynhus ; Coriolanus; and the 
Baptism of the Pharisees, firam Pons- 
sin; the ceiling of the Yal^e-grace, 
after Mignard; the Martyrdom of 
St Agnes, after Domenichino ; which, 
inth many other weli>known prodoc- 
tions, are proofs of the sublimity of 



his genius.— iVbiiv. Diet Hut^ CUu 
krie det Hammes lOutitreB. 

AUDRAN (Claude), a painter* 
and nephew of Guard, bom at Lycms 

in 1685, and died in 1734, aged 49. 
Theparticular branch of art for wliich 
this master was celebrated, was de- 
signing and painting ornaments. He 
held the appoi ntraent of king^s painter. 
— Moreri. Ibid, 

AUDRAN (Jean), an cngmver of 
the same family, hrother of the pre- 
ceding, horn in 1667, died at Paris 
in 175<), uLTcd Hf). He studied en- 
graving under his uncle Ginird, but 
never acquired his abilities. — Ibid. 

AUTREAU ( Jaquea d'), a French 
painter* He possessed but little 
merit as an artist, but wrote several 
dtamatic pieces, which were collected 
and published tmther in 1749, in 
4 vols. 12mo.--»jErctfm. 



"OA AN (John de), a Dutch por- 
trait painter, horn at Haarlem 
in 1633, died in 1 702, aged ()9. This 
artist received his first instructions 
from his uncle Picmans, who was an 
able painter in the style of Velvet 
Breughel, After leaving his unde, 
he went to Amsterdam, and 8tudie<l 
with undeviating perseverance under 
Bakker. Yandyck and Rembrandt 
wore, at this time, in the zenith of 
theirftme, and after duly examining 
and practising both them, he gave 
the preference to the former His 
works soon heranie geTU'nilly known 
and axiniired ; and, ju cording to Hou- 
braken, he received the personal 
invitation of Ciiailes II. to \'isit 
England, and -vvus fc tehed in one of 
the king's ships. He met with much 
encouragement in tliis country, and 
painted the ])ortraita of Charles II., 
the queen, and the nobility of the first 



rank in his court, which were much 
admired for the elegance of their at- 
titudes, and for a bnlliant and natu- 
ral tone of colour. After practising 
in Elngland for some time, he returned 
to the Hague, where he painted a fine 
portrsit for the Duke of Zell, who 
paid him a thousand Hungarian du- 
cats, which is nearly 5001 steiling. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany es- 
teemed his abilities so highly, as to 
have liis portrait placed in the gallery 
of celehrated painters of Florence, 
and lie received valuable presents 
from tli.'it ])rinre in return for the 
picture. De H:ian's best and hijlilv 
finished perl'ormancc is a portrait of 
the Prince Maurice of Njissau, who 
had sufficient patience to sit to l>im 
as long as he required; which, from 
the artistes slow mjinner of finishing, 
was tolerably o[UiVL,^Houb. PUk, 
Moreri, 
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BAAN (James or Jacob de), son 
of the foregoing, and a young artist 
of ( (Misidcrable promise, born in lb*73, 
and died in 1 700, aged 27. He came 
over to England wi& WflUam^Prinoe 
of Omnge, where the lepntetion of 
bis &ther procmed him a &votmhle 
Teoeption and great emconngement 
£rom the nohOity and gentry of the 
firat rank; particularly the Duke of 
GloucesteFjWhose portrait he painted ; 
'which waa 90 much admired, that he 
'waa earnestly requested Ho stop in 
England; but no indviccmcnt could i 
prevail on him to dehiy his intended j 
ionmev to Rome. On his way to i 
that emporium of the arts, he visited 
Florence, to examine the grand works 
of art in that citv, where he was fa- 
vourably received by the duke. On 
his arrival at Rome, he attended with 
great asmduity to his studies^ painted 
many portraits and conversation 
piecea, and acquired a connderable 
sum oS money, which he squandered 
in exeesses, which probihly termina- 
te his life and prospects (which were 
of a higher rank than his father's) at 
such an early period of his life*— 
Idoreri^ Pilk. 

BABF.UR, orBABUREN (The- 
odore Dirk), a Dutcli painter of 
history, conversations, and musical ' 
perfonners. This artist generally 
painted his pictures as large as life, 
hut mostly only ot lialf length. His 
pictures are characteristic of the 
school he belonged to, low Yulgar 
nature, representing card-players, 
musiciaiis, philosophers, kc^Mk^ 
BACCARINl (Jacobo), an Italian 
artist, bom at R^jgio in 1630, died 
in 1682, aged 52. He received his 
firstinatructionsfrom Orazio Talami, 
to whose style he constantly adhered 
throu|^ life. Among his best works 
are two pictures at his native place, 
one representing]^ the Flight into 

Eg\^t, and the otlicr the death of 
Su' Alei8io.^-Pttt. 



BACCIO (Fran. Bartolomeo), an 
historical and portrait painter, horn 
near Florence in 1640, and died in 
1717, aged 68. He was an artist of 
considerable talent, his figures pos- 
sessing much grace and nature, and 
his colouring excellent.— WMm$, 

BATCHELIER (Nichohis), a 
French sculptor and architect, bom 
at Toulouse in 1496, and died in 
1554, aged 5,^. Early in life BaU 
chelier was placed under the guidance 
of Michael Angelo, whose instnic- 
tions he does not disgrace, although 
he docs not equal his master.^ 
Moreri. 

BACKER, or BARKER (Jaquc^), 
a Dutch painter of history, bom at 
Antwerp in l ol^O, and died in 1560, 
aged 30. This artist was instructed 
in the principles of the art by his 
fttber, who was by no means emi- 
nent as a painter. After the death 
of his &ther. Backer got into the 
clutches of one of those Tipen in 
art, a picture dealer, of the name of 
Jacopo Palermo, who took care to 
keep him incessantly employed, 
sending his pictures to Paris, where 
thev were much admired, and 
eagerly purchased at a great piice ; 
yet tlie poor artist was defrauded of 
his talents, and kept in the same 
depressed and obscure situation. His 
merit wub well kii<»\\Ti and acknow- 
ledged, but his name and circum- 
stances a3 universally uukuown.— 

BAGHER (Jacob), a Dutch por. 
trait and historical painter, bom at 
Harlingen in 1609, and died in 1 661 , 
aged 52. The abilities of this mas- 
ter, in ibe different branches of his 
art, were of a high rank. His draw- 
ing of academy figures, both in out- 
line and elTect, were so excellent, 
tliat lie obtained the prize from his 
competitors. His facility of execu- 
tion was so surprising, that he painted 
a half-length portrait of a lady from 
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Haarlem^ tltliough adorned with images fitting for his pencil, he often 
rich dnipei*y and jewels, in one day. | went to sea m storms that would 
His histoi-ical pictures were of as have dismayed a less ardent pursuer 
high rank as his otlii r works, ull of i of the art, and imraediately on his 
which arc still in high request auioncr return inij)aticntly tlew to his jmlctte. 



tljc connoisseurs. In tlie collection 
of the late Elector Palatine was an 
excellent head of iJioumcr, and in 
the church of the Carmelites, at 
Antwerp, is a capital picture of the 
Lut Judgment^ well desigMd, aad 
excellently coloured, hy ildB nuMter. 
'-^Piik. JJecamps. 

BACK ARELL ( WiUiaa), sene- 
times called Bacqiimlli«an historical 
painter. He was a pu])il of Rubens 
at the same time with Yandyck. In 



to note down in various sketches the 
impressions the grand and solemn 
scenes had impressed on his mind. 
His chiaro-oscui-o is ])crfeetly natu- 
ral, his perspective, both lineal and 
acMalf traly eorreet ; hit touch pos- 
aesaes freedom and neatness, and all 
his aceeaaoriea, whether diips, bnfld- 
inga, or figuiea, coosoiiant aiid ex- 
actly proportiened. OneofMslaigeat 
and heat figures waa painted for the 
hui-gomasters of Amatndam, of 



the commcncwnent of his career he ' number of large vessels, and a \'iew 
was iTckoned equal to Vandyck, but ' of the city in the distance, for which 

turning ]m attention to poetry, lie they gave him thirteen hundred 
was banished his country by the per- guilders, and a considci-ahle present, 
scenting spiiit of the Jesuits, whom i This picture they afterwards presented 



he had freely satirised. He had a 
brother (Jiks, whom Decamps men- 
tions us a good laiidscapc painter ; 
and Sandraart says, there were seven 
or eight painters of- eminence of hia 
name at Uiis timCi— Pl£ft. 

BACKHUYSEN (Lndolph), a 
very celehiated marine painter, bom 
at Emden in 1631, and died in 1709. 
aged 78. He received his first in- 
aUnctiona in the art from Albert Van 
Everdingen, and benefited much by 
visiting different painters, and ana- 
lysing their style and processes, but 
received most infoi-mationand benefit 
from the instructions of Henry Dub- 
bles, whose knowledtjo was extensive, 
and temi>er communicative. He 
studied Nature (the artist's surest 
guide) in all her guises, with that 
attention that has raised his name as 
a painter of galea, storms, clouds, 
rooks, skiea, and other remarkable 
phenomena of nature, with such 
fidelity and effect as places him 
above all the artists of his time in 
that style, except the younger Van- 
develde. To store hia mind with 



to tlie King of France, who placed it 
in the Louvre. Backhuysen was 
visited by more kings and princes 
than any artist of his time ; of which 
nnmber was the Khig of Prussia, and 
Peter the Great of Bossia, who waa 
partionlaily delighted to see him 
paint.— i^. 

BACON (Nathaniel), an amateur 
painter of landscape and still Bfe. 
This gentlmnan was half-brother to 
the celebrated Lord Chancellor 
Bacon ; his talents for pMnto^ 
were considerable ; some fine pro- 
(liictinns of liis pencil are at Culford, 
where he lived, and at fiorhambury, 
his father's seat. — Qranyt r. 

BACON (Sir Nathaniel). It is 
to be resrrcttcd that no jKirticulars 
aic iiieiilioned of the birth and death 
of this accomplished gentleman and 
artist. Peaehem on Limning (p. 
] 26) says, ^ Bat none, in my 
opinion, deserveth more respect and 
admiration for his skill and practice 
in painting, than Master Naihaniel 
Bacon, of Broome, in Suffolk, 
youngest son of the moathonouable 
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and bonntlfol-iiiiiided Sir Nkliolat 
Bacon, not inferior In my judgment, 
to our skilfullest masters.** At 
Gorhambury, his fiitliei's seat, is a 
laige picture in oil| by bim, of a 
Cook-maid, ^\itli Dead Fowls, admi- 
nbly painted, vdth great nature, 
neatness, and lustre of colouring. 
In the same house is a whole length 
of him, painted by hiniRelf, in which 
he is represented painting on a 
paper ; liis sword and |>allet hung 
up ; and a half length of his mother 
Ly him. At Redgrave-lmll, in Suf- 
folk, were two more pieees ; the 
one, Ceres with Fruit and Flowers ; 
the other, Hercules and the Hydra. 
In Tiadeseant's Museum was a 
small landscape, painted and given 
to him by Sir Nathaniel Bacon. 

BACON (Jobn), an eminent 
English sculptor, bom at Southwark 
in 1 740, and died in 1799, aged 59. 
The history of this able artist is a 
singpilar illustration of the triumph 
of native talent over uncultivated 
youth. In the year 1755 he was 
hound an apjirenticc to a china ma- 
nufacturer in Lambeth, where he 
wn? firet employed in painting on the 
ware, and afterwardii in modelling 
shepherds, shepherdesses, &c., so 
much to his own improvement, that 
in less than two years be modelled 
all the piini ipal figures forilMmsnu- 
fictory. Many sculptors were in the 
baUt of sending their models to ibis 
pottery to be burat, and from the 
sight of them his ardent mind deter- 
mined on its future occupation. His 
progress after this was so rapid, that 
be received nine premiums from the 
Society for the Enconm^onient of 
Arts, &c. ; the first in 17oH, for a 
figure of Peace. Several of his early 
productions, a Mars, a Venus, a Nar- 
cissus, &c., are now in the great 
room of that useful society. During 
his apprenticeship he formed the idea 
of making statues in artificial stone, 



which be afterwards perfected, and 
which is still csnried on at Lsmbeth* 
About the year 1768 be began to 
work in marble, and invented an in- 
strument now in general nse, for 
transferring tbe form of the model 
(with a correctness till then on. 
known), to the msrUe, thereby ren. 
dering the executive part more of a 
meeli:»nic:i1 ojH'ration, and Icavintr liis 
mind more at leisure to design and 
modelling. In the year 17()(), the 
year after the foundation of the Royal 
Academy, he received the first troM 
medal ever given by that body ; ;iud 
in 1770 he was elected an associate. 
The celebrity that be scquired by his 
admirable statue of liars, before- 
mentioned, induced Dr. Bfarkbam, 
since archhiahop of Yoik, to conu 
misrion him to execute a bust of bis 
Majesty, for the hall of Christ Col- 
lege, Oxford, where it is now placed. 
While modelling this bust, his ma- 
jesty asked him if he had ever been 
out of the kingdom ? and on being 
answered in the negative, the king 
said, he was glad of it, as he would 
be the greater oniament to it. The 
admirable execution of this bust 
gained him tbe royal patronage, and 
shortly after a comuiission to exe- 
cute another for the University of 
Gottingen. In 1777 he was engaged 
to prepare a monument to the me- 
mory of Guy» the fonnder of Guy*s 
Hospital; wldcb led to bis engage- 
ment witb the city of London, for 
the execution of the monument to 
the memorv of the Earl of Chatham. 
In 1778 he was elected a Royal 
Academician, and com])lcted the 
beautiful monument to the memory 
of Mrs. Draper, in the cathedral 
church of Bristol. Among the prin- 
cipal of his other works arc two 
groups on the toj) of the front of 
Somerset-place ; a statue of J lulge 
IJlaekstono, for All Souls' College, 

Oxford ; a Btatue of Henry YL, foe 

■ 
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Kton CoUoprc ; the monuniont of 
liord Chatham, in Westminster 
Abbey; the statues of Dr. .lolnison, 
Mr. Howard, and Sir VV'illiain Jones, 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, <S:c., . 
Ctcits Life of Bacon, IJJOl. 

BADENS (Francis) an historical 
•adportmit painter, born at Antwerp 
in 1751, and died in 1603, aged 82. 
This artist mm the son of a painter 
of ordinary talents, fiom wbom he 
leoeired ^ dements of the art, 
and afterwards visited Rome, and 
several parts of Italy, where he 
much impi-oved his taste in design 
and style of colouring. He received 
from his countrymen every public 
testimony of applause, and is reck- 
oned tlie first who introduced a true 
stylo of colouring among them,.— 
Pilk. 

BADENS (John), a younger 
brother of the precedinjr, bom at 
Antwerp, in 157C, and died in 
1613, aged 37* He received in- 
structionB ftom his father, after 
which he went to ltaly» where he 
leaided several years. From whence 
he passed into Germany, and was 
honourably entertained in the conrta 
of several princes ; but on his retnm 
towards his native place, he was 
robbed and wounded bv banditti, of 
which ill treatment he died.— • 
Vasari. 

BADILE (Antonio), an histo- 
rical and portniit painter, born at 
Verona in and died in 1.560, 

aged 80. His knowledge of the 
principles of painting were more ex- 
tensive, and his study and applica^ 
tion greater than any of hia prede- 
cessors. He had the two oeiebiated 
painters, Paolo Yeroneae and Bap. 
tista Zelotti, among the number of 

his dir*eiples Pilk. 

BApOLOCCHI (Sisto), an emi- 
nent historical painter and cngi'aver. 
He was educated in the celebrated 
school of Annibale Caiacd) and was 



one of the most noble artists of liis 
co-disciples. His imagination was 
lively, and his execution rapid. He 
etched, in conjunction with Lan- 
franchi, the beries of pieces from the 
Bible, in the lotrpria of the Vatican, 
by liaphucl, and dedicated his work 
to his former ma8ter,--->Pii%. 

BAER8TRAT. Alihoi«h the 
works of this master, ceosi^hig €f 
views of sea.ports, fish, &e. Sec are 
much sdmired, yet Ids birth aibd 
place of nativity are unknown. He 
died in 1687. His drawing was 
correct, perspective true, and his 
colouring transparent, bright, and 
natural ; and the di<;position of his 
subjects judicious aud effective.— 
Houb. Pilk. 

BAGOTTI ( ), is mentioned 

by Vertue, but not with much jus- 
tice, for thu aduiinible execution of 
a ceiling in stucco, ;a Cashiobury, 
Lord Essex's seat. It represents 
Flora, and other figures, and Boys, 
in alto-relievo, supporting festoons. 

BAILUE (Captain William). 
This ingenious aasateur aotfuired m 
distinguished reputation, as an ea. 
grav«r. He was a native of Ireland, 
bom about the year 1750, and 
passed the early part of his life in 
the army, from which he retired 
with the rank of captain of cavalry. 
On leaviui; the army. Captain liailiio 
devoted his life entirely to the arts, 
and was tor many years considered 
as one of the most enlightened con- 
noisseurs of his time. This gentle- 
man engraved si veral plates in 
various manners; but his most ad* 
mired produetions are those he axtou 
cttted in the style of Rembrandt^ 
and his chaming copies sHer die 
prints of that master.— JPiZft. 

BAILII (David), a painter of 
portraits and perspective views of 
buildings, &c., bom at Lcyden in 
1584, and died in 1638, aged .54» 
He learned drawing from his fiither. 
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"who afterwards placed liim under 
De Geyen, an engraver. He after- 
^vards studied under Ad nun Verbui^, 
and afterwards with Cornelius Van- 
dervoot, with whom he studied with 
much advantage for moi-e than six 
yeurs. Ho Nisited several parts of 
luily, and resided a tew years at 
Rome, and in 1613 he settled at 
Lcyden, where lie leiided till his 
def^h. His perspectiTes are reckoned 
flcucely iakinm to StencoyekB, and 
his portrattfl are mueh esteemed for 
c or rect likeneeses and excellent 
finiahing. He also distinguished 
Iiiinself as a writer, and in the latter 
part of his life discontintted painting, 
luad drew portraits on vellum with a 
pen, which lie hei^ditened with blaclu 
lead. — Uoub. Fdk. 

BAKER (John, R. A.), a flower 
painter. This artist was one of the 
earliest members of the Royal Acsu 
demy of London, and was a pupil of 
the same master as Catton. He 
was much employed in painting the 
decoratiooa to ihe anna, &c. of cai^ 
nages, before thai bnmch of bumneM 
waa taken into the hands of joimey- 
men heisldpamten. AgoodspecU 
men of his abUitiea is in the council 
chamber of the Rojal Academy. — 
Edwards. 

BALASSI (Mario), an historical 
and portrait painter, born at Florence 
in 10'U4, and died in 1()G7, aged (>3 ; 
or, according to the chronological 
tables, in 1()70. He was succes- 
sively the disciple of Jacopo, Ligozzi, 
Roselli, and I'o^signano, whom he 
accompanied to Rome, to assist in the 
works the latter had undertaken by 
command of Urban VllL, where he 
much improred his taste, by the 
grand works of art whidi weie then 
In that dtjr. During his lefidenoe 
there, he pleased Don Taddeo Bar* 
be^ so much by his preoidon in 
"*!Tfftting the touch and expression 
of his master and other painters, 



that he employed Balassi's wonder- 
fully imitative powers in copying* 
thetran'^fiLrnnition of Raphael) which 
he executiMl with such fidelity as 
astonished the most >kilfiil judges. 
\ He afterwards painted ihe ])ortrait of 
; the Plmperor Ferdinand, to whom 
he wasrecomiiiendeil by Piccoloniini, 
and by whom he was honourably 
reeeiYed, and nobly rewarded. His 
inventive powers were by no mean* 
despicable, but not on an equal 
scale with his imitatiTe talents.— 
PUk. 

BALDI (Lazaro), an hist<nic&l 
painter, pupil of Pietro da Cortona, 
bom at Pistoia in Tuscany, in lfi23, 
and died in 1703, aged BO. Ho was 
employed by Pope Alexander VII. to 
paint the Clallcry of Monte Cavallo, 
and a chapel in the cluirch of San 
Giovanni Luteraneuse. Among other 
celebi-ated works of this master at 
Rome, are the new altar in the 
church of St. Luke, a fine fresco of 
St. John the Evangelist, and another 
figure in the ehun^ of St Giovanni 
Lateianense. — PiXk, Duerixiom 
di Boma Modema, jfc. 

BALDINUCCI (FiUppo), an Ita. 
lian arti8t,bom at Florence in 1634, 
and died in 1 696. He is more kno>vn 
by his writings on art than by liis 
works : among the former are Notizie 
dci Professori del Disegno, &C. ; 
a Vocabulary of Desifriis; and an 
Account of the Progress of Kngraving 
on Copper. — Tirahoschi. 

B A LECl I () V (iN ieholas), a French 
engraver, born at Aries in 1710, and 
died in 1765, aged 55. His engrav- 
ings were held in much estimation. 
He was expelled the Academy of 
Painters, of m^h he was a mem* 
her, for disobeying the orders of the 
dauphiness, in tsking impresdons 
from a pkte he was engraving of 
fVederic AuguBtns, Elector of Sax- 
ony, and of PoUmd. — B*Ar» 
fffttiftVRf- 
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. BALECHOU (John James), a well designed, their attitudes and 
eelebiBted B^mich engiaTer, horn at draperies well diiMen, and the num- 



Axles in 1715, and died in 1764, 
aged 49. This artist carried the 
handling of the grayer, as fiir as con- 
cern s the clearness of the strokes 
and hrilliancy of colour, to a higher 
perfection than any engraver of his 
country that had practised the art 
before him ; and if neatness of exe- 
cution was the greatest nieiit of a 



ber of them considersble. Of this 
master^s hand, slso, the Judgment of 
Paris is accounted a master-pieoe, in 

whicli the figure of Venus is so ele- 
gantly designed, so full of life, and 

so rounded, that it seems to stand 
forth from the surface. The land* 

sca])es and baelv-jrroniids of the pic- 
ture:^ of Van Balen were generally 



print, few artists would have an equal jiuintcd by Velvet Bnifghfi HifU 
claim to distinction. Notwithstand- ( braken. 



ing tlie fascination of his execution, 
it will be admitted by every judicious 
observer, that his flesh aj)pcais like 
marhle, and that the deficiency of his 
drawing incapacitates him from giving 
the free efSBct of the style and cha- 
racter of the psinter.— Jyiyoii. 

BALEN (Hendrick Van), a Fie- 
mish historical painter, horn at An- 
twerp in 1560, and died in 1632, 
aged 72. Hq was a disciple of Adam 
Van Oort, but quitted that master 
to acquire a better taste of design 
and composition at Rome. On his 
return home, a visible improvement 
of tiiste recommended him to the 
favour and esteem of the best judges. 



BALESTRA (Antonio), an his- 
torical painter, born at Verona in 
1666, and died in 17*20, aged 54. 
This artist went to Venice to im- 
prove himself in the art, at Uie age 
of 21, and entered hunself in the 
school of Antonio Belncd, ivith ^om 
he continued for three years. From 
thence he went to Bologna and Rome, 
where he became the pupil of Carlo 
Maratti, under whose tuition he 
made great proficiency* By which, 
and an industrious application in 
studyiuf? and copyinj:^ after the an- 
tique, Raphael, Corre^^'po, Anni- 
bale Caracci, and oilier celebrated 
painters, he obtained that taste and 



lie distinguished himself by a grood | freedom of execution, that, in l')!)4, 
manner of designing, and his work.-, when only 2^ ycarsof age, he obtained 



were admitted into the cabinets of 
the principal painters. He particu- 
hurly excelled in the nshed figures, 
and gave them so much truth, round, 
ness, and correctness of outline, that 
lew of his cotemporsries could enter 
into competition with him. All the 
historical subjects painted by Van 
Balen have great merit. His designs 
of the Deluge, of Moses striking the 
Rock, and the Drowning of Pharaoh, 
are noble compositions, lloiibraken 
observes, that Van Balen, with great 
judgment, ha-s introduced tlie Israel- 
ites in a clear light in the back 
ground, but the Egyptians in a strong 
shadow in the fore-ground, which 
has a fine ^^QCi \ the figures being 



the prize of merit in the Academy 
of St. Luke. Among his best works 
are a Nativity, in the church of Santa 
Maria lAater Domini, at Venice; 
a Dead Christ in the arms of the 
Viigin, in a chapel hdonging to the 
church of Santa Qermiano^ in the 

same ( it v. — Pdk. 

BALTEN (Peter), a Dutch hmd- 
scape and historical painter, bont 
about the year 1540, and died in 
1611, aged 71. His most usual 
subjects were fail's, wakes, conversa- 
tions, ^c. of a small size, but finished 
with spirit and correctness. One of 
his most celebrated pictures w:is a 
St. John j)reaching in the Desert, in 
which he introduced, a uiultiludu of 
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auditorfs, all ^^•'nh one expression 
tltat of looking attentively at th( 
pieaciier, in!>te:ul of that variety of 



the intimate of Andrea del Sarto. 
His first jjreat work, a groni) in niar- 
ble, of Hercules vanqnisliinix Cacus, 
feeling and cx])rLssi(in a convicted I established his reputation as a sculptor 
and converting auditory would ex- of the first rank in Italy ; but liis 
press. On seeing which the emperor, ' jealous and envious temper rendered 



for whom it was painted, ordered the 
saint to be expunged, and an elephant 
to be painted in his place, wliich gave 
the effect of astonishment at the 
novelty and hulk of the animal, in 
the iqpectaton. The eodesiatticB of 
the day concerted Ihis pleoe of hu- 
mouT in the emperor to a contempt 
for religion, when, perhaps, if con- 
tempt was intended, it was only for 

the artist Descamps, PUk. 

BANDINELLl(Bartolomeo), an 
eminent sculptor and painter, born 
at Florence in 1487, and died in 
1559, aged 72. This artist, who 
aimed at being j)ainter, sculptor, and 
architect, because Michael Angelo 
excelled in each, was, after that 
extraordinary genius, the greatest 
sculptor of his time ; but his works in 
painting and architecture are of that 
inferior dass, that, in spite of his re- 
iterated endeavours to rival Michael 
Angelo^s versatility of talent, only 
senre to record his miscarriage in 
those arts. Bartolomeo, or, as he 
is better known by the abbreviation 
Biiccio Bandinelli, was the son of 
Michael Angelo di Viviuno da Ga- 
niole, a celebrated goldsmith of Flo- 
rence, who taught him drawing, and 
afterwnrds placed him in the school 
of CJio. Francesco Rustici, one of the 
first sculptors of his time. The 
preference of Bacdo for sculpture was 
soon apparent, and his biographers 
relate, as a phenomenon, a colossal 
statue, which, when a hoy, he formed 
in enow, and wliich for some days 
attracted the attention of the cognos^ 
eentL He afterwards became ac- 



iiiui the enemy of all his rivals, as 
he was perpetually decrying their 
works. He is distinguished for his 
implacable hatred of Michael Angelo, 
whom, however, he esteemed his 
inferior, and showed hu ill temper 
in every possible instance, partica- 
larly in that circumstance which 
coyers his name with infamy, when 
by means of a false key he entered 
the apartments where the cartoons 
were deposited which that great 
painter had designed, by order of 
Pietro Soderrini, for tlie Grand 
Council room, and cut them all to 
])iece8. His life was a tissue of in- 
trigue and new projects, abandoned 
with inconstancy : alike avaricious 
and presumptuous, he undertook, 
for the illustrious families of Italy, 
particularly the Medici, such mid- 
titudes of work, that they were 
mostly left unfinished, or sent home 
imperfect. Among those works which 
he did finish, and which embellished 
the first cities of Italy, and deserve 
the highest encomiums, are a Mer- 
cury playing upon a Flute; which 
was purcluised, in loSi), by Giovanni 
Battista della Palla, and sent as a 
present to the King of Fiimce ; a 
colossal Hercules, for his native city ; 
a St. Jerome ; an Orpheus ; Clirist 
taken from the Cross; a St. Peter; 
a Flagellation of Christ ; a fincsUtue 
of Cosmo di Medici; some fine 
works m the church of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva, at Rome; and other 
works in marlile or bronzei and the 
finest copy ever made of the cele* 
brated Laocoon. His last finished 
qualnted w ith Leonardo da Vinci, work was a Dead Christ. Many that 



and profited much by the friendly 
jdvice of that painter; he was also 



he had begun were finished by dif- 
ferent artists* Bandinelli died in a 
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very adwDced period of life, ImviTin; 

an. immense fortune to his children. 
He buried in a apbndid tomb 
of his own workmanship and design, 
which he intended for the remains 
of his father, hut a dcjiression of 
spirits, occasioned by this circum- 
stance, terminated his life, so valu- 
able as an artist, but so deplorable as 
a man. There is a fine picture of 
Bandinelli iu the Napoleon Museum 
at Paris, by Sebagtiaa delPiombo, 
where he U lepreMiited holding a 
email biome etatae in hie handy and 
dressed in hlaek* — JD^ArgenmlU, 
Cows Historique^ jfc. Galerie des 
Homines Illi/sfreSm 

BANKS (Thomas, R. A.), &n 
English sculptor, born fit Tjiunbcth 
in Surrey, December *22, 1738, and 
died February 2, 1805, aged G7. 
Mr. Banks was originally appren- 
ticed to a wood carver, ^^^th whom 
he served seven years, but on the 
Society for the Encouratremcnt of 
Arts offering premiums h>r models 
in sculpture, he turned his miud to 
the study of that art^ and having 
honomnibly obtained several pre^ 
mitims from the Society, he was 
afterwards adndtted a student of the 
Royal Academy, received their gold 
medal in 1770, and went to Rome 
as their travelling student for three 
yean; and was, on his retuni, elected 
an associate, and afterwards an acsr- 
demician. The sevenil adniirahle 
"Works which he executed are well 
known, and much admired, parti- 
cularly some fine specimens in 
Russia ; a monument to Sir Eyre 
Coote, in Westmiiistci- Abbey ; the 
monuments of Captain Westcott and 
Falconer, in St. Paul's Cathedral ; 
the alto-relievo in the front of tibie 
house that was formerly Alderman 
BoydelPa Shakspeare Gallery ; the 
Death of a Giant, in the CounciU 
room of the Royal Academy; 
which is reckoned one of the finest 



works of modem sculpture, and of 
which the original model is in the 
possession of Mr. Buhb, the sculp- 
tor. 

BAPTIST (John Monnoyer). 
This artist was horn at Tiisle in 1G3.5, 
died 1699, aged C4. He reccive<l 
his ed\iration at Antwerp, and was 
intended for a painter of history ; 
but observing tluit his genius more 
strongly inclined him to the reprc- 
i sentation <Kf flowers, he iqiplied his 
talents to those subjects, and in that 
style became one of the greatest 
masters. His flowers have a re- 
markable freedom and looseness, as 
well in the disposition as in pen. 
cilling; with a tone of colouring 
almost as lively as nature itself. 
The disposition of his objects is sur- 
prisingly elepmt and beautiful ; and 
in that respect his compositions aro 
easily known and distinguished from 
the works of others. The Duke of 
Montague invited him to England, 
and employed liim in conjunction 
with La Fosse uiid Rousseau to em- 
bellish his house, which is now the 
British Museum; and where are 
some of the finest peiformanoee of 
Baptist* A celebrated work of this 
artist is a looking^lass in the royal 
I)alace at Kensington, which he de- 
corated with a garland of flowers for 
Queen Mary II. For the Duke 
of Ormond he painted six pictures 
(if East Indian birds, after nature, 
which were iu that nobleman'*s 
collection at Kilkenny, in Ireland. 
They are ]>ainted in water-colours, 
on veil inn ; and nothing can be 
more delicate in the colouring, pen- 
cilling, or spirited expression of 
every species.— jPiil^. 

B ARB ARELLI (Gioigio), caUed 
Gioigione di Castel Franco, a very 
eminent historical and portrait pain- 
ter, horn at Castel Franco^ in FHonl, 
in 1477, and died in 1511, aged 34. 
Giorgione, the name he is beat 
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known by, became at firat the scho. 
lar of Giovanni Bellini, but soon 
diaoiissed the minutia; of style of 
bis nuMter, and st instituted that free, 
dom of execution whichdistinguishetl 
the works of his master. His style 
is forcibly marked with viprour, and 
consists of ample outlines, bold 
fort ^lioi tcninjr, diarnity, breadth, and 
richness ut tint, colour and clnaro- 
osciiro. Giorgiouc h;is been ac- 
cused by Vasaii of being indebted 
to Ijeonardo da Vind for his chiarow 
ciaetiTO, from which Fuaeli baa ably 
defended bim. His greatest werkB 
were in fresco, of wbicb little bat 
the ruins now remain; his nume- 
roaa oil ])ictures still retain their 
beauty. The most considerable of 
bis compositions were the Tempest 
allayed, that was in the school of 
St. Marco, at Venice ; Moses taken 
from the Nile, and presented to 
Pharaoh's Daughter, in the archi- 
episcopal pahice at Milan, whicii is 
c<»nj«idercd by critics as liis mastcr- 
pie<'e ; and two pictures, each re- 
presenting a Concert, now in tlie 
Napoleon Museum ; a Holy Family, 
and St. Jobn, fonnerly in the Or. 
leana galleiy, but now in die Duke 
of Sothwlanid's eolleetion ; a porw 
tndt of ihe satirist Bemi, who was 
called the Scarron of Italy; Fortune 
Tellers; a half leugth portrait of 
Scanderbeg, in armour> in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Metbuen— ^ti!/|p. Fm9, 
Brit. 

BARBARO (Daniel), an archi- 
tectural critic and writer, born in 
1513, and died in 1570, His works 
relative to art aiv, the Practice of 
Pei-s|)ective, folio, 1588 ; and a 
tranHlation of Vitruvius, Avith a 
leiu lied eouunentary. — JirahoschL 

BAliBATELLI (Bernardino), 
called POOETTI, a painter of ani. 
bmJs, fruit, and flowers, bom at 
Floieace in 1542, and died in ] 612, 
ilged 70* He was the disciple of 



Rbidolfi) Gbirlandaio, of Flonmee, 

from whom he went to Rome, where 
he studied with such attention, that 
he was seized with such fits of ab- 
straction as to forget the refi*esh- 
mcnts of food and sleep. Ite was 
an artist of j^nx-ut Udent, and jxiiuted 
in fresco as well as in oil ; his ex- 
ecution was free, liirht, and delicate, 
and colour highly uaLuml ; and his 
works on every subject were much 
esteemed and admired. — Pilk, 

BARBIEBI (Oiowni Fnuu 
ccsco), a eelebnied Ustoticsl painter, 
bom at Cento, in Fenaia, in 1590, 
and died in 1666, aged 76. Bar. 
hieri Guercino da Grato, or Ouer- 
cino, as be is mostly caUsd, learned 
the elements of his art from Cre- 
monini and Benedetti Genari. Home 
assert him, among whom is D'Ar. 
genville, to have been a pupil of 
tlie Caracci ; but Fuseli asserts, that 
neitlier his nge, his habits, nor liis 
style make it j)r()hable that he ever 
belonged to that seliool. His styles 
are divided into tliree nianners; the 
first, which he soon abandoned, is 
an imitation of Carayaggio, flesh of 
a yellow oast, and but little amenity 
of colour; bis second, and most 
valued manner, is defined by the 
same able ciide as a style whose 
basis was still Caravaggio\as sweetly 
united and magically relieved, with , 
bold contrast of light and shade; 
like Carava^o, he obUterates tiic 
outline, but leaves him far behind 
in elegance and dignity of nature; 
his last style was in a gayer or more 
ojwn manner, wliich is inferior to 
that style wliicli is so much admired. 
The finest specimens of Guercino's 
works are, of his first style, at Bo- 
logna and Cento; the second are 
in genersl all that be painted at 
Rome, eidier in fresco or in oil; 
the Aurora, a fine fresco in the villa 
Loudivisia; the St. PetronilbK for- 
merly in the Vatican; Mars and 
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Venus ; Circe, in the Napoleon j 
Museum, at I'ans ; the Di<}o, in 
the Spado collection; the Cupola 
at Piacenza ; the Circumcision of 
Christ, formerly at Bologna ; St. 
Chrisogono, in the church of that 
name at Rome ; the altar-piece iu 
the church of St. Augustin ; a si- 
mSkr irork in the chuFch of Santa 
Maria della Yittoria, in the Bame 
dty ; a MadalenA Penitente, in the 
chmch of Santa Maria Madelina del 
Cano ; a St Margarita, in one of 
the chapela of St Pietro in Vincoli, 
at Rome ; and a St. Agoatino, in 
another chapel of the same church ; 
Christ and Nicodcmus; Christ and 
the WouKui of Samaria ; the Mar- 
riage uf St. Catherine ; and a St. 
James, in Mr. Metliuen's collection. 
The late Alderman Jioydell ])uh- 
lished a collection of enginvings 
from the works of Guercino, — 
JJ'Argenville, Fustli^ ^c, 

BARBIERI (Paulo Antonio), a 
painter of animals and still life, 
born at Cento in 1596, and died in 
1640, aged 44. He was the brother 
of the foregoing, and painted fruit, 
flowers, insects, &c., after nature, 
with a strong cluuracter of life and 

truth Ibid. 

BARDWELL (Thomas), an 
English portrait painter, who died 
about 1773. Besides several por- 
traits of the leading characters of the 
day, he wrote. The Practice of 
Painting and Perspective made 
casv." — Edwards, 

i3AiiENT, or BAiU':xrzi:x 

(Dicterick), a Dutch hibtoiic;il and 
portrait painter, born at Amsterdam 
in 1534, and died in 1582, aged 48. 
He received his first instructions in 
the art from his fitther, and after- 
wards went to Vienna, where he was 
admitted into the school of Titianf 
and became his favourite disciple. 
He stayed with this inimitable co- 
lourist for some years, whose por- 



trait he painted, and imitated his 
style nud execution with that f-uc- 
cess which procured him honour, 
riches and reputation, on his return 
to liis native country. His grt-atc st 
work was a Fall of Lucifer, which 
possessed great merit in anatomical 
expression, design, execution, and 
colouring. — De PiUs^ PUk* 

B ARETTI, an architect of Turin, 
and &ther of the celebrated Joseph 
Baretti, the friend and companion 
of Dr. Johnson. He was the author 
of several celebrated works. 

BARKER (Robert), an artist of 
considerable ingenuity, who waa the 
inventor of the well-known spedes 
of exliibition called a Panorama, by 
which bird's-eye views of large cities 
and other interestintr scenery, t^ken 
from some elevated sit\iation, and 
painted in disteuiper round the wall 
of a circular building, produce a 
striking effect, and a greater re- 
semblance to reality than was ever 
before diseoTored; a strong light 
being thrown on the painting, whilst 
the place from whence it proceeds 
is concealed. The first picture of 
this kind was a View of Edinbnigh, 
exhibited in that city by Mr. Barker 
in 1788, and in London the follow- 
ing year, where, at first, it did not 
attract much attention. The next 
performance was a View of London, 
from the top of tlic Albion Mills, 
which was exhibited at a house in 
Castle Street, liciccster Square. 
This picture was much i)rdiscd by 
Sir Joshua Rexnolds, and other emi- 
I neut artists. Soon after iie \v;is en- 
abled to build a commodious house 
in Leicester Square, calculated to 
give his exhibitions everj advantage. 
Success now crowned his effiortSi 
and many yiews have been since 
exhibited of Dublin, Constantinople, 
and other cities, with representations 
of battles, &c. Mr. Bai-ker died in 
1 806. The same description of ex. 
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liibition is oontmued by bis sod.— 

Pilk 

BARKER (Samuel), an KngliBh 
painter of fruit and flowers, who died 
at an earlv aije in 17 '2 7. lie was 
instructed in the ait by John Van- 
debank ; but he imitated tlic style 
and manner of Baptist, and would 
probably have an*ived at great ex- 
cellence, had he not been cut oS iu 
the vigour of his youtli, 

BARLOW (Francis), an English 
painter bom in lincolnsbire, and 
died in 1702. He studied under 
^epheid, a portrait-painter. His 
principal forte ¥ras birds, beasts, fish, 
&C., wbieh be drew oonectlj, but 
was indifferent in bis colouring.* 
Pilk. 

BAROCCIO,orBAROCCI (Pre- 
dcrico), an historical and portrait 
painter, bom at Urbino, in 1528, 
and died in KJTi, aged 84. He was 
a disciple of Battista Venotiano, of 
whom he learned the elements of 
joiutin^, but he derived his know- 
hnl^e of perspective from his uncle 
Baj'tolomeo Genga. AXUr practis- 
ing with these able masters till Ms 
twentieth year, be 'visited Rome, 
and proved an able painter. After 
some time be returaed to bis native 
atfy and painted several pictares, 
wbieb much increased bis reputation, 
particularly a St. Margaret, which 
induced Pope Pius IV. to invite him 
to Rome, where he employed hun, 
in conjunction with Fedeiico Zuc- 
chero, to paint the decorations of his 
pahice of Belvidere. Ilis style of 
colouring resembles Corrcggio's, but 
inferior; except in his outline, and 
his manner of design, ho imitated 
the gi'andeur of Raphael. Among 
the greatest works of this master ai'c, 
The Magicians^ Rods turned into 
Serpents, painted for Pope Pius IV., 
as a companion to Moses before 
Fbanoh by Federico Zuocbero; 
tbe rtpiesentation of the Virgin in 



tbe church of St. Maria et St. Gre- 
gorio, in Vallicella ; a Last Supper, 
in the ebureh of 'St. Maria Sophia, 
Minerva, at Rome — De Piles^ PUk* 
Descrizione di Roma Moderna. 

BARON (B.), a French engraver, 
who died in England in 17(j-. Tliis 
artist was brought to England by 
Dubosc, with whom he broke, and a 
lawsuit commenced resjjectiug the 
plates for the history of Ulysses, en- 
graved from the designs of Rubens, 
ui die coUectioa of Dr. Meade; but 
they were sfterwsxds reconciled and 
went to Paris togetber in 1729, 
where Baron engraved a plate from 
Watteau, and engaged to do another 
from Titian in tl^ king's collection, 
for Monsieur Crozat, for which be 
was to receive 6(tf. sterling. Baron 
has executed a great number of 
works, a few portraits, and some 
considerable pictures after the best 
masters; as the family of Cornaro 
at NorthumberlaTul-house; Van- 
dyck's family of Uie Earl of Pem- 
broke at Wilton: Hcnrv VI 11. 
giving the charter to the Company 
of Surgeons ; the equestrian figure 
of Charles L by Vandyck, at Ken. 
sington; its compsnion, tbe kiiigy 
queen, and two ddldren ; and king 
WillittDi on bofseback, at Hanqifton- 
court. His last considerable work 
w as the fitmily of Nassau, by Yan^ 
dyck, at the earl of Cowper's. 

BARRETT (Hanelagh) an Eng- 
lish copyist, who died in 1768. He 
was patronised by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and copied several of his coU 
lection, and others of the Duke of 
Devonshire and Dr. Meade. Ho 
succeeded p'catlvin co])vintj Rubens. 

BARRET r (Cieorge, R. A.), a 
celebrated landscape painter, born at 
or near Dublin, Ireland, in 1732, 
and died at Westbourne-greeu, Pad- 
dington, in 1704, aged 52. At a 
very early period in life this arttift 
manifested a love for bis art, and 
D 2 
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began in the humblo line of print 
colouring in Dublin. Nature was 
bis favourite <;tii(ly, nltlion'^'h bis 
friend and patron, Kdniund Ikirke, 
advised bim to study pictures, t 
Tlie sublime and beautiful scenery ' 
of the Dargles, Powcrscourt Park, 
tbe seat of another of his friends 
and patrons, Earl Powerticourt, at- 
tncted Ms attention, and which he 
studied with the most unremitting 
attention. ShoHljr after this* he 
obtained the fifty pound pieminm 
for the heat landscape, from the 
Dublin Society. In 1762 he viaited 
London, and in the second year after 
hia arrival he gained the fifty pound 
premium for tbe best landscape in 
oil, from tlie Societv for the En- 
counigement of Arts. Tlic esta- 
blishment of the Roynl Society was 
much assisted by ^Ir. liarrctt, who 
formed the phm, and he was elected 
one of its first members. His land- 
scapes were in a bold and natural 
Style, and have no manner but that 
of E^gUah scenery. Hia best pc- 
tures (in England) are in the houses 
of the DttVes of Portland and Bue- 
eleugh, Mr. Lock, Norbury Park, 
Surrey, &c He painted much in 
vater colours, drew well in chalks, 
Indian ink, and black-lead, and 
etched with some spirit. Of tbe 
latter, the follo^rin^y are the best — 
A View of the Dargles, near Dublin ; 
six Views of Cottiiges, near London ; 
a large Landscape with Cottages ; a 
View of Hawarden Castle, published 
by Boydell, 1773. The jdatcs of 
all but the latter were in the pos- 
session of the late Paul Sandby, Esq. 
R. A^JHIk., Edwards. 

BARRON (Hugb) an English 
painter, bom in London about 1746, 
and died in 1791, aged 45. This 
artist waa the son of a respectable 
medical practitioner in London, and 
when a youtli gaTO considerable pro> 
mise of future excellence in the art 



He received the first rudiments of 
art in the school of Foumier, "who 
kept a draM'inc' academy, and tauirht 
perspective ; and was afterwards a 
disciple of Sir Joshua Reynolds. On 
leaving Sir Joshua, Barron practised 
in London for some time as a por- 
trait painter, after which, about 
1773, ho went to Lisbon, where be 
painted a ibw portraits, and in 1776 
wss in Rome; but in about two 
years afterwards he settled in Lei. 
oester^elds. His portraits were but 
feeble imitations of his master's, but 
being a man of considerable talenta, 
(be WIS reckoned the best amateur 
performer on the violin of his tioM, ) 
be was more encouraged for tbem 
than for his meiits as a painter.— 
£d wards. 

BARRON (William Augustin), 
an English landscape painter, and 
younger brother of the preceding. 
His principal works arc a set of 
views of castles, <S:c. in Essex ; and 
a set of six compositions in land- 
scape; also a yiew of Wanstead 
House, Essex, engraved by Picot, 
and dedicated to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, dated 1775. He taught dnw. 
ing, &c and, aa well as Ids brother, 
was a pfood musical performer. 

BARRY (James R. A ), a cele- 
brated historical painter of the British 
school, born at Cork, in Ireland, Oct. 
11, 1741, and died in London 180f), 
aged 65. This artist was the son of 
•John Barry, a descendant of the 
same family as the hM'h of Bany- 
niore, and a coastintj: trader betwrcn 
England and Ireland. For tliisj 
business his iatber intended him, 
but after making two or three 
voyages with disgust, and exhibiting 
considerable talents in drawing, he 
was permitted to follow his indma- 
tions, and to receive such. education 
as the schools of Cork aflfbrded. He 
afterwards received instructions in 
the school of West, of Dublin, an 
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artift, wba bad ttudied under Boo- 
cher and Vanloo, and ^ras reckoned 
« very able drafUman of tbe buman 
%nre, A» early as the age of 17, 
it is supposed he had attempted 
paintings in oil ; at least it \^-u8 be- 
tween that a^o afid 2'2, that he 
painted that extnionlinary pirtttif, 
founded on that tradition of the first 
arrival of St. Patrick on the sliore 
of Cashel ; who ia liapti/inL' the 
sovereign of tliat district iiad ])iaiited 
the shar]) end of his cro/.icr thiongii 
the foot of the monarch, unperccived 
hy bimself, and unnoticed by bia 
conYerty wbo will not inffer the 
pain to interrupt tbe ceremony. One 
of the gnarda ia elevating bis battle- 
axe to revenge tbe injnry, while be 
ia reatndned by another, who points 
to tbe unchanged aspect and demea- 
nor of tbe Bovereign, whose blood is 
flowing copiously from the wound. | 
Thi-* ])ictnre ]>rocured him the ac- 
quaintance, patroTiatrc, and friend- 
ship of the patriotic Kdmund f^urke, 
with whom he came to Enj^land, j 
and was introduced to Mr. Barrett, 
his countryman, who was then ac^ i 
quiring fame and honour in Loudon. 
Under the protection, and with the 
assistance of Mr. Burke, Barry went 
to Italy in the autumn of 1766, first 
stopping at Paris, -viewing and criti- 
cinng with great ability, the works 
of Le Sueur, Poussin, Raphael, and 
others, in tbe Luxembuig and other 
collections; which patronage be 
handsomely acknowledges in his ac- 
count of a series of pictures in tlie 
p'eat ro()ni (»t tlie Society of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, at 
the Adclphi, puhlislied in 1773. 
During? his stay in Paris, lie matle 
an excellent copy of Ia' Sueur's ad- 
mirable picture of Alexander drink- 
ing the Potion, and looking on his 
pbyodan reading the letter wherein 
be is accused of an intention of poison, 
mg bis master, which be sent over 



to Mr. Burke, and which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, on seeing, said be did not 
wish it otber than it was, its excel, 
lence being so great. In tbe latter 

part of the year 1770 be returned to 
London, visiting Florence, Turin, 
Bologna, Sec. On his way to the 
latter city he was made a menih(M* ef 
their .icadeniy, and describes with a 
painter's pen the works of art he 
?*aw, in a letter to his friends ; and in 
1771 exhibited in tlie Royal Acade- 
my, for tlie tirst time, a picture of 
Adam and Eve, which he began at 
Rome shortly after his arrivid, tbe 
figures rather smaller than life; and 
the next year produced bis much 
admired whole length picture of 
Yenns rising from the Sea. At tbe 
suggestion of Mr. Burke, to show 
his skill and talents in the beautiful, 
his next work was an attempt at the 
grand style, in a picture of Jupiter 
and Juno, in whidi he fully sue- 
ceeded. About tlii^ time the Death 
of General Wolfe becomin«r a popu- 
lar subject, it was i-epresented by 
Messrs. West, Penny, Romney, Mor- 
timer, and others; and in 1776 he 
also exhibited a picture from this 
melancholy though glorious national 
subject. This picture was not fiu 
vourably recdyed, for, probably to 
demonstrate bis knowledge of tbo 
human "form, be represented tbo 
human figures as nudities, and never 
afterwards exhibited with the Aca- 
demy. Fresh, ardent, and undis* 
mayed in the cause of the art, he 
projected tliat patriotic and memo- 
rahle srlit nic,in which he was w.u nily 
and cordially seconded by Sir Joiihua 
Reynolds, Angelica Kautlman, Na- 
thaniel l);nicc (now Sir Nathaniel 
Dance Holland), and Mr. West, of 
painting a set of pictures giiitui- 
tously, for the decoration of St. 
Panrs Oatbednd, and thereby place 
tbe arts on a higher footing than 
they bad ever been before in Eng- 
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land. But fitnmge to relate, Dr. 
Terrick (a name that unll be im. 
mortal as that of ESroatratuB, and for 
a flimilar reason), rejeeted this ofier, 

and tliuB reiiilcrcd one of the most 
lilK'ral and patriotic schemes ever 
made in any conntry abortive. The 
BubjectB chosen were, Bniry, the 
Jews rejectincT Christ ; Keynohls, j 
the Virgin and Chihl ; Dance, thi* 
Raising of Liizanis ; West, Christ 
raising the Young M;in from the 
Dead. The two others are not 
IcnowTi. This led, in 1774, the 
8o(uety of Arth, iSic. to muke a pro- 
posal to tlie Academy, that a certain 
number of them (Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Angelica Kauffman, Messrs* 
Bany, West, Cipriani, N. Dance, 
Mortimer, Wright, Romney, and 
Penny), should point a suite of pic- 
tures to decorate their new room, in 
John-Btreet, Adelplii ; proposing, 
that when the pictures were finished 
a public exhibition shouhl be miulc, 
the profits of which should remune- 
rate the artists who iKiinted the pic- 
tures ; but this not being approved 
of (prokibly because tliey felt the 
difference between presciUing a series 
of works to tlie country, in a public 
building, being the pioiKirty of the 
public, and giving away, for a begging 
and unceitsin remuneration, a simi- 
lar suite to a private society,) they 
declined the proposal ; which much 
mortified the mind of Barry, who 
burned to exhibit himself before that 
public whose t;i$te and genius he 
liad defended by his pen, in a large 
and grand work oi' his pencil. Bai'ry 
possessed an ardent, an inquiring, a 
philosophical, and a j)atriotic mind, 
and was disgustetl at the false philo- 
sopliy and jxirtial criticism of the 
Abbe Wiiiclcnian's endeavours to 
prove that the JMiglish are incapable 
of attaining uuy great excel Icuce in 
art, both from their natural defi- 
fliency in genius, as also from the 



uniavourable tempenture of their 
native climate; he therefore took up 
the pen in defence of his country, 
and In lus ^> Enquiry into the real 
and imaginary Obstruction to the 
Acquisition of Arts in England, by 
James Barry, Royal Academician, 
and Member of the Clementine 
Acndemv at Bolo<riia. London, T. 
iJecket, 1775," as well as by the 
exertion of his pencil, he combated 
with vigour and success the abbe's 
futile remarks. In about thi-ee 
years after this unsuccessful proposal, 
Barry olfered the society, through 
the means of Mr. Yalentiue Green, 
the celebrated mezzotinto scra)>er, 
and Keeper of the British Instita. 
tton, to paint a series of pictures 
for their great room on condition 
the society provided him with csft. 
vas, colours, and models, proper to 
carry it into execution. This Ubend 
and disinterested offer (for it should 
be considered that Barry was too 
poor to buy even those trivial n]\. 
pendagcb to llie work, although his- 
Creator luul blessed him with the 
mind, the hand, and the enthusiasm 
of a ])ainter), the society accepted, 
lie therefore began the work, and, 
unassisted, he alone &nishcd tlio 
whole nearly as they now stand, in 
about three yean. At the comply, 
tion of this noble work, an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the society was 
held, to view the pictures ; and they 
published In the newspapers their 
resolutions, " That the series of pic- 
tures illustrating in their design the 
Progress of Human Knowledge, and 
the Advancement of useful and ele- 
[fiuit Arts, from a very early period 
to the present, is a work of great 
execution and classical inforinaiion, 
and must be deemetl u nalional orna- 
ment, as well as a niouunicnt of the 
talents and ingenuity of tlie ai u>i. ' 
The society thei-efore desirous of 
giving the most ample testimony of 
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Ins ;il>i1itics, nnanimoTisly voted him 
their thanks, and permitted the pic- 
tures to be publicly cxliibitcd for his 
benefit, by whicli he ohtaim-d tlie 
feuin of 503/. 2s. — Vide^ A Letter 
to the Honourable the Presick'nt, 
Vice Presidents, and the rest of the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of the 
Sodety far the Encoungement of 
Arte, Manufactnro, and ComiDcrce, 
John^treety Adelphi, by James 
Bany, R.A. PlrofiMBor of Fainting 
to the Royal Academ^r. London, 
printed for the Author, 1693. Dr. 
Johnson also observea, " there is a 
grasp of mind there you will find no 
M'here else.'* During the time of 
this exhibition, he pnhlished an ac- 
count of the pictures, in an octavo 
paniplilet, which wjis sold in the 
room, and of which a number of 
them hound now lie for reference on 
the tables ; the title is, "An Ac- 
count of a Series of Pictures in the 
Gmt Room of the Society of Arts, 
MAnnfactures, and Commerce, at the 
Adelphi; by James Barry, RA, 
Professor of Painting to the Royal 
Academy, London, Cadell, I. WaL 
ter, 1783.* At the same time he 
offered proposals for engraTing and 
publishing by subscription, a set of 
prints from these pictures ; and in 
his usual independent method, he 
boldly undertook «ind completed the 
work without any assistance, even to 
the writinpf and printing on copper, 
and finished them about the year 
179.3. The print of Elysium some- 
what differs from the jncturc, which 
he explained in liis letter to the 
Society of Arts, &c. in the Adelphi. 
During the period in which he was 
engaged in this great work, Mr. 
Penny, then Professor of Painting 
in the Royal Academy, lerigned his 
ehair, and Barry, who was made 
Academician in 1777. ^va8 elected 
to the situation in 17«^'-^, and in the 
mtenBediate time painted two pic 



tures for Boydell's Shakspearc Gal- 
lery; hut tlje length of time he took 
in preparing his le< tnre*, the first 
l)ein<j given in 17H4, occasioned a 
dispute between hin\ and Sir .h)t>hna 
Reynolds, whicli afterwards, with 
other causes, as disputes with the 
members, a natural turbulent dispc- 
sition, and intemperance in his lan- 
guage, particularly in his lectures, 
led to his removal from the office ef 
Professor of Painting, and his eacpuL 
sion from the Academy, which was 
communicated to him in a letter 
dated April 24, 1799. A short 
time before this event he published 
a letter to the Dilletantc Society, 
on improvement of taste, and for 
accomplishing the original views of 
the Royal Academy of Oieat Bn*- 
tain ; and a little while after produced 
a second edition, witli an appendix 
relative to that unpleasant evc^nt. 
His next and last literary work was 
a letter and petition, addressed, to 
his Majesty, and published in the 
Morning Herald, Dec. 3, 1799. In 
1805 some friends of Barry, par- 
ticularly the generous earl of Buchan, 
suppodng his circumstances uneasy, 
procured a subscription in the Society 
of Arts, for an annuity for his life, 
which was quickly nuscd ; hut he 
did not live to receive even the first 
payment of it. The last illness of 
this great artist ^vas short, he was 
taken ill at a taveni where he 
usually dined, and was taken to the 
house of the late Mr. Bonomi, the 
architect, where he languished fifteen 
days, and expired on the 22nd of Feb. 
1806. After his death the body 
was laid in state in the great room 
at the Adelphi, which is surrounded 
by his grand series of pictures; it 
may be truly applied to him as t6 
another great and neglected mail) 
(Sir Christopher Wren). " Si Monu- 
mentum lequiris, circum spice." His 
remains were intoned in a vault in 
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the substructiure of St. Paurs Catbew 
dial, near those ef Sir Chnstophci 
Wren and Sir Joahoa Reynolds, 
covered "with a 'flat stone^ "with the 
following ioaciiption : 

The 

Great Historical Painter^ 

JAMES BAllUY, 
Died 22 February, 1806, 
Aged Qo, 

The funeral was Jittended from 
the Society's rooms to the Catlicdr.il 
by the following gcntlenien : Dr. 
Fryer and Dr. Coombe, chief mourn. 
erB ; Sir RoheH Peel, Bart, Richard 
Clark, Esq. Chamberlain of London, 
and one of the Vice-Pteudents of the 
Society; General Watson, Caleb 
Wliitefoitl, Esq., Dr. Powcl ; also 
a Vice-President, and Dr. Tayloi, 
Secretary to the Society, as pali- 
beaiers. 

Tlie principal worlds of this great 
artist, in addition to the before-men- 
tioned liteniry productions, are an 
e<lition of Pillcington's Dictionary of 
Painters. His sxreat pictures are in 
the great room at the Adclphi, which 
he terms a berics of j)i( tiircb on the 
Human Culture, the first of which is 
the Story of Orphens ; the second, a 
Harvest Home, or Thanksgiving to 
Ceres and Bacchus; the third. The 
Victors at Oljmpm; the fourth, 
Navigation, or the Tiiumph of the 
Thames; the fifth, The Distribution 
of PremiuniB in the Society of Arts ; 
and the sixtli, The Elysium, or the 
State of final Retribution; making 
throe of tlic subjects poetical, the 
other historical. The Klysiiun, and 
Victors atOlympia are lorty-Uvo feet 
in length ; tlie other four, tlfieen feet 
six inelies long, and tlieir heiglits 
equal, eleven feet bix inches. These 
pictures are hcbt illustrated in the 
author*s own words, in a descriptive 
])atuphlet published by him, to which 



the reader is referred, and to a Tiew 
of them iHthout which it is impels- 
sible to conodve their grandeur of 
conception. His other best works 

are. Job reproved by his Friends, 
engraved hy liimself, and dedicated 
to Mr. livirlvL' ; The Conversion of 
Palcmon, dedicated to Mr. Fox ; an 
engraving from the .Tonah of ^liehael 
Aiiireld, dedicated to the late Duke 
of Hridgcwater ; King Lear, for the 
.ShaksjK'are Gallery ; Geoi'ge ITT. 
delivering the ]jatont to the judge s 

[ of their otiiee lur life ; and tiic queen 
and priucessea patronisiug educatiou 
at Windsor ; both intended as addi. 
tional paintings in the great room of 
the Sodety of Arts, &e. Phfloc 
tetes in the Isle of Lemnos, engraved 
by himself; and another plate by 
l^asaspina, from his picture, executed 
at Holognain 1770, and presented to 
the Clementine Academy, in that 
city, for the honour of electing him 
a member; The liirth of Venus; 
The head (d the late Etirl of Chat- 

1 ham ; Ju})iter and Juno, from his 
own paintings; Rise of America, and 

i Decline of Europe, etched by him- 
self; Tlie Archangel triun»phing over 
Satan ; Satan rising from the iiei-y 
Gulf^ and hurling defiance at the 
vault of Heaven ; Battle of Satan 
and Death, Sin interfering ; Tempt- 
ation of Adam ; Adam and Eve afier 
their &11; Milton dictating to AL 
wood the quaker; and many small 
prints from the old masters ; heads, 
&c. besides his series of characterise 
tic engravings from his great works 
at the Society of Arts, before-men- 
tioned. His Jupiter and Juno have 
been engraved by U. Smith, and bis 
Venus by Valentine Green. 

We cannot close our account of 
this most excellent artist, M-ithout 
presenting our readers \s ith tlie fol- 
lowing extract from one of his lettei-s 
to his admirable friends the Burkes ; 
it is so strongly chaxaeteristic of his 
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lofty mind, tliat it should lie read 
and remembered hy all who ivould 
reach a high degree of perfection in 
art 

*'From Rome, in 1769 or 70. 

** Oh I I could be liappy on my 
going home, to find bome comer 
where I could sitdo\\Ti in the middle 
of my studies, books, and casts after 
the antique, to paint this work, (the 
Pandora) and others, wlicrc 1 inip'ht 
have models of nature when ne( » s- 
&ar\ , bread and soup, and a coat to 
cover me, I should not care what 
became of my irork when it was 
done ; but I reflect with horror upon 
sucb a ftllow as I am, and with such 
a Idnd of art in London, with honse^ 
rent to pay, duns to follow me» and 
employentolookfor. Hadlstodied 
art in another manner, (meaning 
more accommodated to the low state 
of taste then in Enifland,) there 
would be no dread of this, hut llus- 
gev's fate is before me." Life of 
liarry^ London^ Cadrll and I)ari^^ 
iJJOy.' Edwards, British PuUic 
Characters^ voL 4, and European 
Mcujaziue. 

BARTOLOZZI (Francesco) . 
This ingenious and celebrated de- 
i%ner and engraver was horn at 
Florence in 1730. He was in. 
atmcted in dramg by Hugfort For- 
retti, at Florence, and learned the 
art of engraving from Joseph Wag. 
ner at Venice. Hia first prodnc 
tinns wore some plates after llsieo 
Rioci, F. Zuccarelli, and others, en- 
graved whilst he was in the employ- 
ment of Wagner. But the theatre 
destined for the display of liis talents 
was England, where he arrived in 
17()4. Few artists have arrived at 
such distinguished a rank in their 
profession as M. Bartolozzi, and that 
in every species of engraving. His 
etchings in imitation of the drawings 
of the most enunent painters, repre- 
sent admirably liie fire and spirit of 



the origmals, and he waa not lesa 

snccessful in the ezquintely finished 

plates he has produced in tho various 
styles he practised. Tndefutigable in 
the exercise of his art, M« Bartolozzi 
lias left a prodigious number of 
plates, and the only embarrassment 
we experience is in selecting as co- 
pious a list of his works as our limits 
will permit, without omitting many 
objects truly worthy of notice.— 
StruWs History of Eny ravers, 

PLATES WITHOUT THP. NAME OF THK 
PAIHTIR. 

Abraham and the Angels. 
The Miracle of the Manna. 
Job abandoned bj his FiiendK 
Charityy an oval, inscribed ip$9 ficU. 

The Origin of Painting, 1787. 
The Virgin and Infimt ; circular. 

PLATES AFTER TAAIOUS MASTERS. 

St. Francis of Sales triumphing over 

Heresy. 

Rebecca hiding tho Idols of her Fa* 

ther. 

fiaocoon attacked by the SeriHMJts. 
St. Luke painting the portrait of lUc 
Viipn. 

The Bust of Michael Angelo. 
Portrait of Annibale CanuxL 
Roland and Olympia. 
Clytic; circular. 
The Adultress before Christ. 
Prometlieus doTOured by the Vul- 
ture. 

Tho parting of Achilles and Briscis. 

Hector taking leave of Andromache. 

Briseis restored to her Father. 

The Death of Dido. 

Jupiter and Juno ou Mount l<hi. 

Venus presenting thcCestus to Juno. 

Venus nttired by the Gi'accfi. 

Tancred and Herminia, 

Tancred and Clorinde. 

Shakspcare crowned by Immortality. 

The Viigin and Inftnt 

Socrates in Prison. 

Pencdope lamettUnif UlysMs* 
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Telemaehus and Meutor iu the Isle 

of Calypao 
Paulus ^uUUuB edacatiiig his cbiL 

dien. 

Coriolanus appeased by bis fiunily. 
Tbe Interricw of Edgar and Elfrida. 

King John ratifying Mjigna Charta. 
The Portniit of Carlo CignanL 
The Portrait of Pietro dc Cortona. 
Cornelia, the Mother of the (imcchi. 
MaiT, Qncen of 8t;ots, and her Son. 
A collection of CJems, designed by 

various artists^ engraved by 

JBartolozzi. 
A set of eight subjects. 
A set of thirteen plates. 
Twenty-three plates, making a part 

of eighty-one, in tbe King's coU 

lection. 

A set of Portraits of lUustrioos Per- 
sons of tbe time of Henry VIII. 

Two Portrsits of Henry and Cbarles 
Brandon, sons of tbe Duke of 
Suffolk, after two miniatures, 
by II ol bcin, executed in colours, 
very fine. 

A set of six plates, in the King's col- 
lection, in imitation uf the 
drawings. 

A large Plate of the Deatb of 
Lord Cbiitham. 

iStrutCa JHnyravtrs, 

BAS (Lc), an eminent Frencb 
engraver, wbodied about 1765. His 
principal forte was engraying land- 
scspes and sea pieces, in which he 
was my eminent.— iVbuv. jDtct. 

Hist. 

BASSANO (Giacomo), an Italian 

landscape pointer, bom at Venice in 
1510, imd died in 1.50-2, aged «2. 
He was esteemed an artist of great 
talentp, iuid liis pictures are held in 
much estimation I)e Piles. 

BASSANO (Francesco), son of 
the above, and also an eminent artist ; 
but who untortitnately died by his 
own hands. — De Piles. 

BASSANO (Jerome), another 



son of the preceding, who was origi- 
nally educated a physician, but left 
it for tbe profession of a paintert ia 
wbich be distinguisbed bimself.^- 

BASSAKO (Qiovanni Battista), 
also a son of tbe preceding, who imui^ 
tated the suumer of hia fiiitber..** 

De Piles. 

]?AS8AN0 (Ixandro CavalierX 
anotlicr son of Giacomo, who became 
eminent in art, and received the 
hononr of knighthood Ue Piles. 

BA'i rONl (Pompeo), an hisu*. 
rical and portrait painter, of the b lo- 
rentine school, bom in 1702, an*! 
died in 1787, aged 85. Hia works 
are in mucb estimation, and are well 
known tbrougbout Europe ; he pro* 
cured by them both fiune and riches ; 
the emperor Joseph presented him 
with a patent of nobility. One of 
his most admired pictures is that of 
Simon, the Ma^cian, contending with 
Saint Peter.— Pi7^. 

BAl'R (John William), a painter 
and engi-aver, born at Strasburg in 
IGIO, and died in 1640, a^Ml .SO. 
j Tins artist was at first a disciple of 
Frederick Brendel, he afterwards 
went to Rome, and otlier cities of 
Italv, wliere applying himself to ar- 
chitecture, he decorated his land- 
scapes with buildinga, and painted 
mucb after tbe rich views of Fees* 
cati and TivolL His best work in 
engraving is a series of designs from 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, which 
he etched fiuiii bis own dffrignn. i 
De Pilrs, Pilk. 

I BEALE (Mary), an English por* 
trait jxiinter, born in Suffolk, lb'32, 
and died in lb*07, aj;ed G.t. This 
lady was the daii'jhter of the Rev. 
Mr. Cradock, minister of Walton- 
uj>on-Thames, and received instruc- 
tion in the art of painting tiuui Sir 
Peter Lely, wlutbc works, and those 
of Vandyck, s!ie stutlied with much 
prccibiou and curc. Ilcr style wa/i 
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formed on the best models cf the 
Italian school, and her colonrin^ \\*as 
dear, strong, and nataiaL She was 
amiahle in her manners, assiduous 
in her profession, sind had a iwetical 
^mind, which evinced itself in a para- 
ph ruse of some of the Psalms of Da- 
vid ; her husband was also an artist, 
as well as two of her sons, but of 
whom not sutluient is known to 
make 9e|)arate articles. — Biog. JBrit.^ 
Walpole, Pilk, 

BEAULIEU (SehastianPontanlet 
De), a oelehrated French ndlitar}' 
aichitect and engineer, who died 
aboQt 1674. This gentleman was 
also a field marshal under Louis 
XIV. He published plans, views, 
and details of all the sieges, battles, 
Ac, of that monarch, to which he 
annexed lectures on the art.— -Abvr. 
J}ict Hist, 

BECCAFUMI (Dominico), an 
historical painter, bom at Sienna in 
1484, and died in 154J>, aged 65. 
After perceiving that sufficient im- 
provement in the art was not to be 
obtained at his native place, he went 
to Rome, and eagerly studied the 
works of Raphael and Michel Angelo 
Boonarotti ; from whieh he received 
inch benefit as made him mnch ad- 
mired* and procured him a great 
name. His principal works are in 
oil, distemper, and fresco; his inven- 
tion was resdy, his dra^ng correct, 
his expression good, and colouring 
beautiful, but rather too red. Vasari 
gives a detailed catalojrue of hi*? ]»rin- 
cipal works. — Vasari^ Ue Pik$, 
Filk. 

BECERRA (Caspar), a Spanish 
sculptor and painter, boni at Baiza, 
in Andalusia, (time unknown.) and 
died at Madrid in 1570. 'J' his artist 
was a pupil of Raphael, whose works, 
as well as Michel Angelo's, he atten- 
i&wt\y studied, and whose forms he 
introduced to the Spanish school with 
a smkable tone of colour. He also 



painted well in fresco, and was reck. 

oned eminent as a sculptor. His 
chief work is a Statue of the Yiigin^ 

made by order of his ])atroness, Isa- 
bella de Valois-t-JVoMt;. JDicL Hut^ 

Fusili. 

BKCKKT (Isaac), an English 
engraver, horn in Kent in 10.53, and 
died in 1719, ajred 66. Ho Mas Hi-st 
an apprentice to a calico priulcr; hut 
getting acquainted with Vansomcr, 
he learned the process of executing 
meziotinto. Becket, having married 
a woman of fortunoy set up for him* 
self» and Lutterel executed several 
heads for him* hdng more expeditious 
and dnmng hotter than Becket, but 
they were after finished by the latter. 
One of Becket's best prints is a Lady 
William^, a whole length. 

BEEK (David), a portrait painter, 
horn at Arnhoini, in Ciuelderland, in 
IG'21, and died in 1650*, ap^cd 35. 
This artist was a pupil of Vandyck, 
from whom he acquired that excel- 
lent manner of pencilling ami sweet- 
ness of colouring, i\vAi distinguish 
the works of Vandyck, and tliosc of 
his school. He possessed, besides, 
that freedom of hand and readiness, 
or rather rapidity, of execution, for 
which Yandyck was so remarkably 
ftmous; snd King Charles 1. of 
England} when he observed the ex- 
peditious manner of Beek^s pnintin;^, 
was so exceedingly surprised, that he 
told him it was his opinion he could 
paint if he were riding post. He was 
appointed portrait painter and rlrain- 
berlain to Qncen Chrif-tiuaot Sweden^ 
and by her rcconimcndition most of 
the illustrious persons of Europe sat 
to him for their pictures. He v^us 
agreeable, handsome, and polite, and 
lived in the highest, favour with his 
royal mistress ; but having an earnest 
desire to visit his friends in Hollandt 
and leaving ihe court of Sweden 
much against the queen*8 inclination, 
she ap^ehended he intended never 
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to return ; and u he died shortly I 
after at the Hague, it was strongly! 
suspected he was })(>isoned. A very 
Binpfular adventure hiippened to this 
painter as he travel Ud, which seems 
not unworthy of being recited. He 
was suddenly taken ill at the inn 
where he lodged, and was laid out as 
a corpse, seeming to all appearance 
quite dead ; his valets eiqpvMied the 
strongest marks of grief for the loss 
of their master, and whOe they sat 
heside hishedy thej dnnk Tory freely 
hy way of eonsoh^on. At last one 
of them grew quite intoxicated, and 
laid to his companions — Our mas- 
ter was very ibnd of his glass while ' 
he was alive ; and out of gratitude, 
let us give him a glass now he is 
dead." As tlic rest of the servants j 
assented to the proposed, he raised i 
up the head of his master, and endea- I 
voured to pour some of the liquor ' 
down his throat. By the fragrance i 
of the wine, or probably by a small 
quantity of it, that imperceptibly got 
down his throat, Beek opened his 
eyes ; and the servant being exees- 
siv«ly drunk, and forgetting his 
master was eoniidered dead, com- 
pelled him to swsllow what wine 
remained in the glass. The painter 
gradually reviviKl, and hy proper 
management and care recovered per- 
fectly, and escaped interment How 
highly the works of this master were 
esteemed, may appear from the many 
marks of distinction and honour 
which were shown him ; for he re- 
ceived from different princes, as an 
acknowledgment of his singular 
merit, nine gold chains, and several 
medals of gold, of a large sixe. — 
Pitt., Houb,^ Moreri, 

BEGA (Cornelius), a Dntch 
painter of landscapes, cattle, conver- 
sationsf &C9 horn at Haerlem in 
1620, and died of the plague in 
1664, aged 44. He was a disciple 
of Adrian Ostsde, whose manner he 



adopted with success, although he 
never equalled him. He had a find 
pcnril, a transparent colour, and his 
works are held in high mtfrm ( 
Houb., Pilk. 

BEGEGYN (Abraham), a land- 
scape painter, horn in Holland ahout 
the year ItioO. He was a painter of 
cobsiderable reputation in his day : 
his instructor is not mentioned either 
by Honhraken or Bandraart H» 
ahilities procured him an invitatioa 
to the court of Prusdsy where he 
received the appointment of prindpnl 
painter to the king, and painted 
many large pictun s of aiehtteetnn» 
perspective, and landscapes, for tho 
grand saloon and gaUeiies at BerHii. 
^Hnub., Pilk. 

BEHAM (Hans, or John), n di?- 
tingtiished (Jrrniau engraver, born at 
Nureniburg in 1500. He received 
his instructions from his brother, 
Bartel Brluun. ile possessed con- 
siderable genius, and a ready inven- 
tion. His dra\iing of the figure is 
generally oorreet; and the airs of his 
heads and turns of his 6ngers, though 
rather Gothic^ have great merit iIhi 
eoppeiplates are executed entirely 
with the graver, in an uncommonly- 
neat and delicate manner ; and his 
wooden cuts are remaikahly fiee and 
spirited. His works on copper aro 
verj' numerous. — Sandranrt. 

BKTCII, or BETSCH (Joachim), 
a painter of landscapes and battle 
pieces, Iwm at Ravensburgh, ia 
Swabia, in 1665, and died in 1748, 
aged 83. He was the son of an 
eminent amateur ]>ainter, who taught 
liim tlie first rudiments of his art ; 
by assiduity and attention he became 
a good art^ and was employed at 
the court of Munich^ to paint tlio 
hattles which the Elector M^^nu,^ 
Emanuel had fought in Hungary. 
During the absence of the elector 
Beich took the opportuiuty of indting 
Itsly. His fiitt manner, befoieviuW 
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ing Iteljy ivts natonl, bat tnmhrous ; 
liii teeond or best style, Biter hb 

return, clear and more natuml ; and 
bie last still clearer, but weak. His 

scenes are agreeable and picturesque, 
his touch light and spiiited, and bis 
style of composition partaking of 
those of Gaspar Poussin, and Sal- 
vator Rosa, — Nouv, Diet, HiMt., 

BELCAMP (John Van), a 1 )uti li 
painter (birth unknown), who died in 
1663* His principal employ was, 
after be came to England and bad 
acquired tbe elements of bis art, in 
copying paintingB in tbe royal collee- 
tion,wbicb be easecuted with great 
care and ezaetness* — Houb. 

BEUDOR (Bemaid Forest De), 
a cclebratedaidntect, mathematician, 
and engineer, bom in Catalonia in 
1695, and died in 17^5, aged 70. 
lie was an engineer in the service of 
France, Member of tbe Aeudcmies 
of Sciences at Paris and Berlin, and 
of the Royal Society of London. 
Besides his several erections and 
designs, he is well known, and best 
in this country, by his cj^cellent 
Bictionnaiie portatif de V TngMeur ; 
hia wofkaenmaihemadcs, hydimnlies, 
architecture, ftc— .iVbttv. DkU 

BELL (William), an Englisb per. 
trait and liistorical painter, born in 
the north of England about the year 
1740, and died in or about the year 
1800. He came to London about 
the time of the first establishment of 
the Royal Academy, and was one of 
its earliest students: in 1771, he 
obtained the gold medal of that aca- 
demy, for :i picture of Venus solicit- 
ing Vukau to forge Arms for her 
$on. He was much patronised by 
tbe late Lord Delaval, and exhibited, 
at tbe Beyal Aeademy*s annual ex. 
biUtion, two Tiewi of bis patron*s 
seat near Tynemontjiy a mansion 
bnilt 1^ Sir Jobn Vanbmgb, wbm 



there are several of bis wotbs. In 
the latter part of his life he resided 
at Ncwcastle.upon-Tyne» where be 
died . — Edwards. 

BELLE (Stephen De la), an Ita- 
litin eii'jmver, bom at Florence in 
lO'lO, and died in 1G64, aged 54. 
His works, which are numerous, and 
after the best masters, are held in 
much estimation. — Nouv, I}ict, 
Hist. 

BELLE (Alexis Simon), a French 
portrait painter, bom in 1674, and 
died in 1734, aged $0. He was a 
disdple of Fkaads de Troy ; and was 
held in mncb estimation in bis day. 
He was employed by tbe king of 
France, and several other soTerekns. 
—Ibid. 

liELLEVOIS, a painter of ssa. 

pieces, whose works are well known 
and much admired, although no par- 
ticulars relative to bis birth, edu- 
cation, or country^ are known.— 
Pilk, 

BELLINI (Gentile), an historical 
and portrait painter, bom at Venice 
in H-Jl, and died in 1501, jiged 80. 
He was the eldest son of Giacopo 
Belliniy firom whom be reoeived in- 
structions in the art of painting in 
distemper, ss well as in eU. He waa 
employed by tbe repnblk» of Veniee 
to paint tbe principal pictures which 
adorned tbe oouncil-hall, and he also 
executed many other fine works for 
the ]Hincipal pei^le of Venice, which 
procured him so high and general a 
reputation, that Mahomet II., em- 
])cior of the Turks, wrote to the 
republic, to request that they would 
send him to Constantinople, that he 
might employ bis pencil for the gra- 
tification of that court. Bellini 
accordingly went, and painted many 
excellent pieces ; among the rest 
was tbe Deeollation of St John tbe 
Baptist, who Is revered as a gi eat 
prophet by tbe Tmks. Mahomet 
admund tiio pMperlion and shadow- 
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log of the work ; but he remarked 
one defect iu the execution of the 
skin of the neck, from which the 
head was separuted. In order to 
prove the truth of this observation, 
the ro)iil nioii'itcr sent for one of his 
slaves, and ordered liis head to be 
struck off in the jKuntcr*8 presence. 
This sight so shocked the less critical 
feelings of the mrtbt, that he could 
not be eesy till he oMained hif dia. 
miailcfn from aueh aden of despotism 
and barbarity. This request wsa at 
length grantedf and Mahomet con- 
lerrad on him a gold chain, and 
wrote to the scnnte in his &vour, 
which procured him a pension for 
life, and the honourable distinction 
of the order of St. Mark. On his 
return to tlie more humane confines 
of his native country, he lived upon 
the pension liberally bestowed upon 
him by the republic, till lie attained 

iim eitfhtieth year Pilky Sec. 

BELLINI (Giovanni), a portrait 
and historical painter, and brother of 
the preceding, bom at Yenioe in 
1422, and died in 1512, aged 90. 
This artist assisted his brother in 
painting the pietnrea in the eonndL 
chamber at Venice, but much sur- 
passed him in every branch of the 
art, and is accounted the founder of 
the Venetian school, by introducing 
the practice of jKiintin? in oil, and 
teaching his disciples to paint after 
nature. Anion;? the disciples of his 
school arc numbered the two cele- 
brated piiinters Titian and Giorgione, 
"who brought the art of colouiing to 
its highest ]>ei tection,and from whom 
Giovanni himself much improved his 
latter stfle of colouring, by observing 
the works of these eminent artists.^ 

BELLOTTI (Pietro), a pcHrtfait 

painter, bom at Venice in 1 625, and 
died in 1700, :igcd 7o. He was a 
pupil of Michel Foraboaco, of that 
dtj, frond whom he learned the art 



of colouring. He sometimes piiinted 
historical subjects, but inferior to his 
l)oi*trait8, which were painted witii 
nature and precision. — PUk.^ Fiis. 

BELLUCCI (Antonio), a portrait 
and historical painter, bom at Venice 
in l()a4. He was a pupil of Douie- 
nico Difinico, and was afterwards 
appointed principal painter to tho 
emperor Joseph, whose senriee ho 
left for that of the emperor Palatine. 
Among his principal worics la a Na» 
tivity, in the church Delia Aooob- 
cione, at Venice ; and the figures is 
the works of Tempesta are fi*e- 
quently by his hand. He died in 

BKNEFIALI (Marco Cav.\ an 
historical ]>ainlrr, h«)rn at Rome in 
1684, and died in 17(»4. His prin- 
cipal works are a Fhi^cllation of 
Christ, painted iu com|)etition with 
Mumtoii, which Fuscli siiys com- 
bines Cunucicsque forms and colours; 
a St. Lorenzo, and St. Stephano, 
which the same learned critic says 
resembles the style of Domeodcbiao. 
He was an artist of great talents, but 
perverselT unequal in his peifevm. 
aQoes. jFus, 

BENWELL (Mary), an English 
portrait paintresa. Her principal 
works, which were in crayons, oil, 
and miniature, were known to the 
public in the Artist's and Royal Aca- 
demy's Exhibitions irom 17(>2 till 
1783 Edwards. 

BEN WELL (J. H.\ an English 
painter in crayons and water-colours, 
born in 1 7<» 1 , and died ofaeonsump- 
tion in 17ik>, aged 24. He received 
Ills first instructions in art from Mr. 
Saunders, a portrait painter. Among 
his best productions are the Children 
in the Wood, engraved by Sharp, 
and a Venus and Cupid, in the poa. 
session of Benjamin West, £sq. 
P. R. A.— Ibid. 

BEKCHKT (Peter), a French 
historical painter, bom in i65d, sad 
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died in 1 7'20, aired Gl. This artist 
v>iiB a disciple of La Fosse, and was 
afterwards employed in one of the 
royal palaces in France. In 1681 
he visited England, and painted 
under Ramboiir, an uichilectui"al 
painter. Among his best known 
vorks are his Ascemioi^ on the ceil- 
ing of Trinity College chapel, Oxford, 
which isin agood style ; the staivcaae 
of the Duke of Schombetg, in Lon- 
don ; the snnimer-house at Ranelagh ; 
and several other works for the Eng. 
lish nobi 1 i ty Oxford Guide, Pilk. 

BER6.(Nieholas Yander), a Fle- 
mish engraver, supposed to be a na- 
tive of Antwerp. He etched some 
plates after Rubens, which ho marked 
J^, V. I3er(j ; among others, — 
The Portrait of Justus Lipsius ; and 
the Porti-ait of a Devout Person, 
'T^rith a Crucifix. — Strutt. 

BERGE (P. Vauder), a Dutch 
eng^ruvcr, of no considerable cele. 
brity. His principal work was a set 
of plates for a folio Tolume of prints^ 
published at Amsterdam, entitled, 
Theatnun Hiiqianis, or views of the 
towns, palaces, &c* of Spain. He 
also engraved some portraits, one of 
which is a Jew Rabbi, with a Hebrew 
Inscription. — SandraarL 

BERGHEM (Nicholas), a cele- 
brated Dutch landscape painter, born 
at Haerlem in l(i24, and died iu 
1683) aged 59. He waa taught the 
first principles of painting by his 
fatluM', Peter Van Haerlem, an artist 
of mean abilities, whose subjects 
were fibh, confectionary, vases of 
silver, and other objects of still life ; 
but he afterwards had the good for- 
tune to have some of the best masters 
of that time for hli instructors, and 
sncoessiTely was the disdple of 
Orebber, Van €k>yen, Majaart, Jan 
Will, and Weeninz* He had an 
easy expeditions manner of painting, 
and an inexpressible variety and 
beav^ ia the choice ef his land^ 



scapes, executing them with a sur- 
}»ri8ii)^ (U'lrrcc of neatness and truth. 
He possessed a clearness and strength 
of judgment, with a wondeiful power 
and ease in c.xprcssincr his ideas ; and 
although his subjects were of the 
lower kind, yet his choice of nature 
was judicious, and he gave to every 
subject as much beauty and ele- 
gance as it would admit; the foliage 
of his trees is exquisitely and freely 
touched, his skies are clear, and his 
clouds float lij^tlj. The distin- 
guishing charscters of the pictures of 
Berghem are, the breadth and just 
distribution of the lights ; the gran- 
deur of his masses of liirht and sha- 
dow ; the natural ease and simplicity 
of the attitudes of his figures ; the 
just proportion of his distances; the 
brilliancy and liarmony of his colour- 
ings ; the elegance of his composition, 
and correctness of his di-awing and 
perspective. His works are numer- 
ous and excellent ; they are eagerly 
sought alter by the best judges, and 
fetch high prices. There are five fine 
picturea of Beighem*s in the collec- 
tion of the late Duke of Sutherland, 
mostly landscapes, and figures of 
great merit ; and three of a laige 
size, one a brilliant view in the cnvi- 
rons of Nice, in the Napoleon Mu- 
■^evrn. — PiM'., BrittorCs Catalogue 
liaisonnie of Uie Cleveland-house 
Gallery. 

BERKHEYDEN (Job), a Dutch 
landscape and portrait painter, born 
at Haerlem in 1G37, and died in 
IGOI], aged 61. His works are 
mostly l^antifhl picturesque scenes 
on the banks of the BUne, con- 
veisadons, dances, &c., after the 
manner of Teniers. — Houb.^ Pilk. 

BERKHEYDEN (Gerard), a 
Dutch painter of landscipeSy pic- 
turesque views of chui'cheB, &e., 
brother of the foregoing; he was 
boiTi at Haerlem in 1645, and arci- 
dcntaUy drowned in a canal in i6i^3, 
e2 
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aged 48. His principal works, wliich | 
wfic much esteemed, were views of 
jjuhices, churches, and other mag- 
nilicent structures. — Houh.^ Pilk, 

BERNAERT (Nicasius), a pain- 
ter of unimulf«, born iu 1593, and 
died iu lUGo, aged 70. He was a 
pupil of Suyders, whose style he 
imitated mth success, and ^vas not 
miicli inferior to that eminent pain- 
ter.— Pitt. 

BERNARD (of Brussels), a 
painter of animals, hunting pieces, ' 
and portraits (Inrth unknown), and 
died 1540« Uo was patronised and 
much employed by Margaret, Go- 
Tcmess of the Netherlands, and 
afterwards by Charles V., for whom 
he painted several liunting pieces, 
containing portraits of that emperor 
and his court. — Saiidraart, jPilk., 
JVour. Diet. Hist 

BERNARD (Samuel), a French 
painter and engraver (birth un- 
known), and died in 1687. He 
^ros a professor in the Royal Aca- 
demy of Painting at P^s. He 
painted miniatures in a fine style, 
and some historical pieces, and en. 
graved a fine print after the painting 
of Attila, by Raphael, in the Va- 
tican Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

BERNARD (Theodore), a Dutch 
painter, horn at Amsterdam. He 
afterwards came to England, where 
he painted the two large liistorical 
pictures in Chichester cathedral, 
representing Henry VHI. gi*anting 
some immunities to Sherburn, bisliop 
of that diocese, and the ceremony 
of removing these from Selsea to 
Chichester by Ediiaxd ; the leriea 
of Kings of England, down to 
Henry YIIL, which are continued 
to George II. by other hands ; and 
the series of Bishops of Chichester 
in that cathedral. 

BERNARD (Solomon, or Little 
Bernard), a French engraver, born 
at Lyons in 1512. Ue acquired the 



name of Little Bernard, according to 
Sandraart, from his diminutive size, 
but w^ith more probability, it was 
given him on account of the small 
size of liis piints. He executed 
a nuuiher of wooden cuts for the 
booksellers, which are well designed^ 
and cut with great spirit and neat* 
ness. His best prints are those he 
executed for ihe Bible, which was 
published at Lyons, at differeikt 
times, fiom 1550 to 1580. — iSim- 
' draart. 

BERNAI^DT (Giovanni), an en- 
graver and arcliitect, died in 1555.— 

Moreri. 

BKRNASCHT (Giovanni Battist<a, 
Cav.), an Italian liistorical painter^ 
born at Piedmont in 1634, and died 
in 1688, aged 54. He studied at 
Rome under Pietro del Po, or Lan. 
franc. He "v\*Jis an excellent artist, 
and excelled in foreshortening ; his 
design was correct, and his inven- 
tion fruitful and lively. His wofte 
are numerous in the cupola ceilings 
of Naples, Mr. Methuen has a fino 
example of BemaschTs ^ Flight into 
Egypt."— Pttt. , Brimns Om. 
ham hoiis ' Guide. 

BERNAZZANO, an Italian pain- 
ter of landscapes, animals, utkI fruit. 
He was bom at Milan, and flourished 
about the year 1 536. He wns es- 
teemed an elegant colourist, but as 
he did not excel in fiLnircs, he was 
generally associated with Ccsaix? da 
8esto, who had been a disciple of 
Leonardo da VincL — Nouv. DicL 
Hist., Pilk. 

BERNINI (Giovanni Lorenzo), 
i a sculptor and aidiitect, bom at 
Naples in 1598, and died m 1680, 
aged 82. He received tfie rudi- 
, ments of his art from his fiither* a 
' Florentine painter and sculptor, aiid 
went with him to Rome to prose- 
en tr his studies. He i^ypcars to 
have been designed by nature for a 
sculptor, fxa wlien he was only tm 
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jtmn of ago, lie ezeeated a liwd In 
marble, of conndcrablc merit ; ind 
when seventeen, he had ornamented 
Rome with aereral of bis works, of 
which the most di«)tin;:uished is a 
group of Apollo and Duplmc. Qre- 
gory XV. created him a Kiiieht of 
the Order of Christ; and Urban 
VITT. enijdoyed him in considerable 
works, which have innnortalised 
both their names. The versatility 
of hii* powers embraced the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
He executed the heldtddn, or great 
altar ef St. Peter'a, in bronze and 
gUt, wbit^tk is pkcednnder the centre 
of the dome; and the four krge 
niches under the pendatives, whkb 
he ornamented with oohMMsi statues. 
He built several pakces and public 
buildings in Home, and ornamented 
some of its palaces with fountains, 
without neglecting the general di- 
rection of the works at St. Peter's, 
which were intrusted to him. This i 
artist refused appointments of 60,000 | 
livres, which were offered to him by 
Cardinal Mazarine, to settle in 
France. The great Colbert made 
many pressing soUdtationt to him 
on the part of Lonis XIY. to direct 
the irorks of the Loam ; and ez- 
traordinarj honours were paid him 
when he at kst consented, haring 
obtained, with much difficulty, per. 
mission from the Pope. Ho was 
reodved at every stage of his jour- 
nev with all the honours tliat could 
have been paid a prince. lie re- 
mained eight months in France, and 
executed a bust of L#ouis XIV., but ' 
his plans for the Louvre were not 
executed. He returned to Rome 
loaded with considerable pensions 
and preMints for hims<,'lf and his 
son, where ho died, full of years, 
riches, and honours* Among the 
prindpa] ef his other works, waa an 
equestrian statue in marble of Cur- 
lius, whid& be sent to Louis XIV« 



aa an acknowledgment of gratitude* 
and •wkach. waa placed by that mo. 
narch at Versailles. Clement IX* 
was a no less zealous patron of Ber- 
nini than his predecessors, and ein« 
ployed him in decorating the bridge 
of St. Angclo, at Home. In the 
earlier part of hi*« life he built, 
by order of Innocent X., the 
foundation of the Piazza Navona, 
which lias a very fine Neptune, 
several Tritons, ^c. liy Alexander 
VII. the celebrated colonnade of St. 
Peter; the magnificent tribunal at 
the bottom of theehmdi ; the grand 
staircase of the Vatican ; and a great 
number of mausoleums, figures, and 
busts, for foreign courts as well aa 
Rome. His liist work was a colossal 
half-length of Christ, which he be« 
qucathed to Christina, Queen of 
Sweden. He also executed a bust 
of Charles I. of England, from 
sketches in profile and portraits, by 
Vandyck; and he is said to havo 
observed, on viewing it, that it was 
the most unfortunate face he had 
ever beheld. Bernini had also some 
skill in paiutiug, and some of his 
pictures were formerly in the Flo^ 
rentine collection. The principal 
theatre of Benuni^s genius waa 
Rome, where, among olhera, some 
of whkh are before mentioned, he 
executed the following works 
fine basso-relievo in the portico of 
the church of St. Peter, representing 
Christ saying to Peter, Feed my 
Sheep the great altar at the 
end of St. Peter's, contiiining four 
immense statues in bronze of St. 
Chrysostom, St. Athanasius, St. 
Augustin, and St. Ambrose, \vhl( h 
were cast in bronze by Giovanni 
Piscina, from Bernini's designs ; 
some fine statues in tiie church of 
St. Francesco ; the sumptuous cha- 
pel in the church of S. Maria ddU 
Vittoria, dedicated to 8. Teresa, 
with a fino atatue in marUe of the 
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Saint ; some statues in the chupcl 
of the B. v. M. di Loretto ; tlic 
clniicli and grand altar of St. Bi- 
biano. IIo built preat part of the 
cliurch of Anastatia ; a beautiful 
canopy over the statue of the Vir- 
gin Mary, in the church of 8. Au- 
gostino ; the principal front of the 
Barbeiini palace ; aome addHioiis to 
the Pontiflcal palace of Monte Ca. 
TftUo ; the oelebiated Chigi palace, 
built for the Cardinal FUvio Chigi, 
the nephew of Pope Alexander VII. ; 
the Collegio Uihano di propi^;anda 
Fide ; a noUe fountain near the 
Piazza di Spagna ; part of the church 
of St. Andrea del Noviziato; and 
many other architectural and sculp- 
tural omanieuts of Rome, — D'Ar- 
genvillc^ Galt.rie Ilistorique, JJe- 
scrizione di Roma Modema. 

BERRETINI (Pietro), better 
known hv the name of riETRO 
DiCCORTONA, from the place of 
his nativity), a celebrated historical 
•ad landscape painter, bom at Cor- 
tona In 1696, and died in 1669, 
•l^d It* He mts, according to 
some aaihon, snoceaaiTely the dis- 
ciple of Andrea Commodi, and Bac 
do Ciaipi. He went to Rome when 
young, and attentively studied the 
antique, the works of Raffaelle, 
Buonarotti, and other eminent artists. 
He worked ^vith considerable ease, 
grouped and distributed his figures 
with effect and elegance ; his chiaro- 
oscuro is judicious and well managed, 
and where he introduced landscape 
it was in a very supeiior style. 
Among the best works of this artist 
are, The Rape of the Sabines, and 
the Battles of Alexander the Great, 
which he painted in the Palazzo 
Saccfaettiy when Tery young; yet 
for invention, disposition, elevation 
of thought, and tone of colour, they 
are thought, by many judicious 
critics, to be equal to the perform, 
anoet of the beat masteie. He also 



painted the altar-piece of Ananias 
restoring the Sight of St. Paul, in 
the church of the Concezione, at 
Rome ; a Tloly Trinity, in the third 
chapel of the Vatican, and the desiirn 
for the mosaic paintings in the 
cupola, which wtic executed by 
Guido Urbalde Abbatini ; a picture 
of a Pieta in the chapel of Urban 
VUI. in the Vatican; a St. IkQehael 
Archangelo in the aame palace; a 
St. Stephen, tiie protomartyr, in the 
first diapel of the monaatery of Si. 
Ambromo della Massima, at Rome; 
a ]>icture on the altar of St. Carlo 
alii Catinari, in the same dty ; the 
Miraculous Conception ; several 
paintings in the cupola, ceilings, &c., 
of the churches t)f St. Maiia and St. 
(iregorio, in Vallicella ; the cele- 
brated gallery, which he painted ia 
fresco, in the Palazzo ranifilio; 
some cartoons and frescoes, which he 
painted in competition with Andrea 
Sacchi; a Martyrdom of St. Lo- 
renzo, in MirKnda; a Martyrdom of 
a Saint, in the church of St. Biblana^ 
at Rome; and many other cele. 
brated pieoea both in oil and fresco* 
Among the beat works of this artist 
in England are, a Female Saint^ 
with Two Children, in the collection 
of CoFftham.house ; Tancrcd and 
Erminia, from Tasso ; the Conti- 
nence of Scipio, in the same collec- 
tion ; and the Wise Men s Offering 
to the Infant Christ, in the Cleve- 
land Gallery Pilk.^Descrizionedi 

Roma^ Corsham-housp Guide, Cie^ 
veland Gallen/ Cataioi^ue. 

BERRETONI (Nicolo), an emi- 
nent historical painter, bom at Ma- 
cemU in 1617, and died in 1682, 
aged 65. He was a diaciple of CSarlo 
Maratti, whom he nearly approached 
in excellence. Alter leaving ibis 
master, he adopted the style and 
manner of 0 uido Rciii PUk, 

BERTAUD (Maria Rosalie), n 
Fi«iich &malo engraTier, bom at 
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Plwis aboat 1760. She wis iiu 

8tructed in the art hj St* Anbin and 
Chofiard, and has engmved several 
plates, the best of which are those 
after the pictures of Vemet. 

BERTIN (Nicolas), an histo- 
licul painter, lK>m at Paris, in 1667, 
and died in 1736, aged 69. lie 
was from his infancy strongly at- 
tached to the art of painting, and 
\*'a8 so indefatigable in his studies, 
that at the age of eigjitecii he ol>- 
tainod the piize of merit from the 
Jkmkmjj o£ which he sAerwarda 
hecune a member. He was tuoces- 
inreijr the diadple of Yernauscl, 
Jonvenet, and Boullogne, and after- 
wds studied composition at Rome, 
and colouring in Lombfrdy. One 
of his best works was a Baptism of 
the Ewiuch of Queen Candace by 
St VhU^y.—n-Argemntte^ PUL, 

Anuv. JJic.t. Hist. 

liETTES (John), an English en- 
graver, who flourished in the reign 
of queen EJizabt th. He executed 
some vineats (vignettes) for Hallos 
Chronicle, about the year 1 576. 

BETTKS (.lohn and Thomas). 
All that is mentioned of those two 
Imthen is, that the^ were ezeeUent 
pibteis in miniature. They were 
pstronised by queen Elhabeth, 
v|bsse portrait was ezeeated in mi- 
niature by John. 

WTTINI( Doniinico), an Italian 
painter of still life, animals, and 
^'uit, bom at Florence in 1664^ and 
dif^ l in 1705, aged 61. He was in- 
structed in tlu' art by Jacoj)o Vig- 
and afterwards studied at Rome 
the works of Mario da Fiori, and 
thereby arrived at great excellence ; 
his work^ being skilfully arranged, 
Well giouped, and coloured with 
^f^^D'ArgenviUe^ Pilk,, Nouv. 

BBURS (William), » I>iitch 
punter of portiaits, Isadscapes, and 
^mt^ bom il Dorl in 1656» 



(death nnknewiL) He pm mdf 
signs of proficiency in the art, and 

was placed at the age of eighteen^ 
under Drillenbuigh, whom he soon 
surpassed. His works are deservedly 
held in much estimation.— ^oic^», 

Pilk. 

BKZZl (Ciiovanni Francesco, 
called MOSADEl.l.A), an histo. 
rical painter (birth unknown). He 
was a ])Upil of IMlegrino Tibaldi, 
whose traces he followed, but neg- 
lected his principles; exaggerated 
TibaldTs, and redooed his style to 
prsctice and manner. He was a 
prolific artist, but did not equal hia 
master in dil%ence of study.— JFWs. 

BIANCHI (FVancisoo), an his. 
torical painter, bom at Modena 
(time unknown), and died, according 
to Fuseli, in 1510, or, scoording to 
De Piles, in 1520. Whatever de- 
gree of merit he may have possessed 
in his art, his having been tho 
master and instructor ot Correggio is 
sufficient to rescue his name from 
oblivion De PileSy Pus. 

BIANCHI (Pietro), an Italian 
painter of history, landscapes, por- 
traits, sea-pieces, and animals, bora 
at Rome in 1694, and died in 1789, 
aged 45.~.JVbilty. Diet HiU, 

BIARD (Pierrs), a French sculp, 
tor, bora at Fisris in 1559, and died 
in 1609, aged 50. Among other 
excellent works of this artist, is the 
equestrian statue of Henry IV.>-i^ 
Nouv. Diet, Hist. 

BIBIENA (FcrdinandoGalli),an 
eminent ]>ainter and architect, bom 
at Bologna, in lb\57, and died iu 
174^^, aged 86. He was employed 
by the emperor of Germany and 
the duke of Parma, to both of 
whom he was appointed first painter ; 
he also designed and executed 
several magnificent structures, which 
exhibit miMh taste..— JD^^r^cnvtfls. 

BICKAM (Geoigc), an Englirii 
engraver, who died about 1769. 
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executed two excellent heads, one 
of bishop Newton, and the other of 
bishop Blackall. He like\\nse pub- 
lished a folio sheet of six euiincnt 
writing-uiasters, one of whom, Cicoi'gc 
Shelly, he engmved from the life, in 
1709, and many other works. 

BIRAGUE (Clement), a gem 
sculptor, honi at Milan, and nourish- 
ed about the yeiir 1580. He is said 
to haye been tlie diieo^efer of the 
art of cutting and engnTing on dia. 
monds ; and the first work he exe- 
cuted of this kind iraa a portrait of 
Don CarloSf Prince of Spain ; Binu 
gue was patronised hy Philip II., in 
whose court he mostly resided. — 
Moreriy Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

BIRD (Edward), R. A. This 
artist WHS horn at Wolverhampton 
in Warwickshire, in 1772, and died 
in 1819, aged 47. His father put 
him apprentice, at an early age, to a 
maker of tea-trays, and it became 
Bird's business to ornament and em- 
bellish them ; which required not 
only skill, but good taste, to finish. 
He was soon distinguished aboYO his 
fellow workmen for the neatness 
and beauty of his embellishments. 
When Biid*s indentures ezpiredy 
advantageous offers were made to 
induce him to continue, hut he re- 
fused them all. Upon Bird's remo- 
val to Bristol, he commenced a 
drawing school. During the inter- 
vals of instruction, he sketched, de- 
signed, III id painted, with all his 
eai'ly ardour. lie by :ind by 
thought so well of his woiks that he 
"was induced to show some of them 
to his friends, amongst others, to 
Mr. Murphy, an artist of taste and 
feeling, who liked them so much 
that he advised the n^io be eadiibited. 
To this Bird waa averse for some 
time, but he at last consented to 
send two to the Bath exhibition. It 
was necessary that a price should be 
named; the painter wroto down ten 



guineas each; his fnend, with m 
better sense of their merit, wrote 
down thirty ; and they found ready 
purchasers. His sketch book, 8ay» 
Mr. Murphy, was filled with sub- 
jects fit to expand into paintings, 
and contained scenes of all kinds, 
serious and comic. They were 
marked by an original spirit, and 
showed a natural skill in grouping. 
The-lnterior of a Volunteer's Cottage 
was the subject of one of his worita ; 
and Clowna dandng in an Alehouse 
another. Bird^s first jnicceseful 
work waa called Good Newa» 
This was followed hy The Choria. 
tern Behearsing^ and The Will; — 
they received equal praise, and 
found purchasers of high distinctioa* 
His late ^fajesty bought the first ; 
— anotlier Avas purchased by the 
late Manjuis of Hastings. Tlio 
Royal Academy soon afterwsirds en- 
rolled Bird among their number. 
His next work, says his biogra- 
pher, his most poetical, and de- 
cidedly his best one. This is aw 
representation of the Field of Chevy 
Chase on the day alter the battle. 
It b painted in the mournful spirit 
with which the f^orious old battle 
concludes, and. cannot well be looked 
on without tears. Lady Percy ia^ 
with perfect propriety, nwdeaviaiter 
of the fatal field ; she appears in 
deep Jigony beside the body of her 
lord. Tbis exquisite piece, wliich 
should have been purchased by somo 
wealthy Douglas or Percy, w;ls 
bought for tliree hundred guineas^ 
by the Duke of Sutlierland ; and the 
late Sir A\ alter JScott acquired the 
oiigiaal sketch. On his return to 
Bristol) alter paying a visit to his 
native place, he recommenoed lue 
studies. He produced, in rspid auc- 
cession> Good News ; The Black, 
smith's Shop; The Country Anc 
tion ; — the colouring of the whole 
ia mellow and harmonioiiai He 
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could,** wys one of liii admirers, 
eztcaet delijj^t and joy out of any- 
ihizig ; I mean poraonally, aa vdl 
aa -with his pendL The Gipaey 

Boy, — The Young Recruit, — 
Memliea, — Game at Put, — 
and various other paintings, are all 
instances of his skill in adapting 
living life to the purposes of art. 
One of Bird's latest productions, 
The SuiTcnder of Calais, he pre- 
sented to the princess Charlotte of 
Wales, wlio had lately appointed 
him her painter. 

BIRD (Francis), an English 
sculptor, bom in 1697, and died in 
1761, aged 64. He wbb sent to 
Brussela at eleven jean of age, 
where he learned the rudimenta of 
hia art ftom Coadna, who had been 
in England. From Flanders he 
went to Rome, and Studied under 
Le Gro8. At nineteen years of age 
he returned, and first worked for 
Gibbons, and then for Gibber. He 
took another short joumey to Italy, 
and at his return set up for himself. 
The performance that raised his re- 
putation, was the monument of Dr. 
Busby. The latter had never per- 
mitted his picture to hv diawn : tlie 
moment he was dead, his friends had 
a cast in plaster taken of hia fiu^e, 
and thence a drawing ini ciayons, 
from whieh White engraved his 
print, and Bird carved hia image. 
The following are his principal 
works : — Tlie Conversion of St. 
Paul, in the pediment of that cathe* 
dral ; the bas-reliefs under the por> 
tico ; the statue of Queen Anne, 
and the four figures round tlie pe- 
destal, before tlie same cathedral ; 
the statue of Cardinal Wolsey, at 
Christ-church ; the brazen figure of 
Henry VI. at Eton-college ; a 
magnificent monument in Fulham- 
ch\irch, for the lord viscount Mor- 
daunt; and the sumptuous monu- 
ment for the late duke of Newcastle, 



in WeBtminater-ahbcy, which 
erected hy the eoonteaa of Oziiird, 
hia daughter. 

niSCAINO (Btttolomeo), aa 

historical painter, bom at Genoa in 
1()32, and died in 1G.57, aged 25, 
He was instructed by his father, 
from whom he learned the principles 
of design ; tmd from Valerio Castelli 
he acquired the knowledge of colour- 
ing. His dej>ijrns were of sncli ex- 
cellence as to alloixl a promise of his 
becoming one of the greatest pain- 
ters of his country, but he died in 
the flower of his age. — Pilk. 

BISCHOP (John de), a Dutch 
designer and engraver, horn at the 
Hague, in 1646. He wia hrougbt 
up to the law; and, according to 
Houbraken, practised in the courts 
of Holland. Hia &vourite amuse- 
ment waa drawing, and his perform- 
ance excited the admiration of 
artists themselves. He excelled in 
copying the pictures of the most 
esteemed masters in small coloured 
drawings, very well drawn, and 
highly finiished. As an engraver, he 
is more deserving notice, and he haa 
left a great number of plates, j)rinci- 
pally etched, and harmonised with 
the graver, in a free and pleasing 
manner. There is great relief and 
richness of efifoct in his prints* His 
moat important work was a set of 
prints for a book, entitled Paradio" 
mata graphices variorvm ArHphL 
cum, tahulis (tneis. The first 
edition, published by the artist, con- 
tains one hundred and two plates. 
The second, published by Nic. Viss- 
cher, the same year, contains one 
hundred and thirteen plates. Tliis 
engmver, with a whimsical affecta- 
tion, latinised his name, and assumed 
that of Epi.sropus for Bischop, on 
which account ho marked his plates 
with a cipher composed of the 
letters I. B. — Houhrahen, 
BIBET (Charlca Emanuel), aa 
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historical and eonveiBatioii poiiiter, 
bom at Meclilm in 1633^ (death 
unknown). His subjects ingeneial 
were conversations, baUs, concerts, 
and assemblies of persons, which he 
introduced in great numbers and 
▼arieties Pilk. 

BISI (Bonaventura), an histori- 
cal and miniature painter, who 
flourished about 1G()2. He was a 
<lis( :i])le of Lucio Massarra. His 
principal works arc miniature copies 
of Guido, Corrcggio, Titian, and 
other great masters, which he exe- 
cuted with fidelity, neatness, and 
beauty* A considmble number of 
them are in the Grand Duke^s 
Cfallery at Modena.— -i&u£. 

BIZELLI (Giovanni), an histo- 
rical and portrait painter, bom in 
1556, and died in 1612, aged 56. 
He was instructed by Bronzino, and 
afterwards studied at Rome, but 
never reached above mediocrity.— 
Ibid. 

BLACK ( ), an English por. 

jtrait paintress, who flourished about 
the year 1760, and was a nieinbcr 
of the Academy in St. Martins 
Ldine. — Edwards. 

BLACK ( ), an English por- 
trait paintress, in oils and crayons, 
daughter of the preceding. She ac 
quired much reputation in teaching 
painting in both the ways she prac- 
tised, particularly among her sex. 
Her name is not mentioned in the 
exhibition catalogues after the year 

BLACKHOURN (William), an 
English architect, born in South- 
wark in 1750. After servinpf a 
clerkship with a surveyor, he was 
admitted a student of tbe Royal 
Academy ; in 1773* he obtained the 
silver prize medal, for a drawing of 
the inside of St. Stephen's Church, 
Walbrook. In 1782, he obtained 
the premium of one hundred gui* 
neas for the best plan of peniten- 



tiary houses, which occasioned him 
to be employed in Tarious parts of 
the kingdom to erect prisons. He 
died on a journey to Scotland, on 
the same business, 17dO.<~Gieii« 
Biog. Diet. 

BLAKE (William), an English 
painter, engraver, and poet, born in 
1759, and died in 1827, aged 68. 
This excellent but eccentric artist 
was a pupil of Basire, and among 
his earliest productions, were eight 
beautiful phites in the Novelist 
Magazine. In 171)3, he published 
in ]2mo.9 The Grates of Funadisey^ 
a small book for children, contain, 
ing fifteen emblems; also. Songs 
of Experience, Tvith plates; — Ame- 
rica, a Prophecy, folio ; — and Eu^ 
rope, a Prophecy, 1794, folio. In 
1797, he commenced, in large folio, 
an edition of Young*S Night 
Thoughts, of which every page was 
a design ; but only one number was 
]>ubli9lied. In 1805, were pro- 
duced in 8vo. numbers, containing 
five engravings by Blake, some 
Ballads by Mr. Hayley, but which 
also were abruptly discontinued. 
Few persons of taste arc unac- 
quainted mth the designs by Blake, 
cngraTed by SchiaTonetti« as illua- 
trations to a 4to. edition.of Blair^a 
Grave. They are twelve in num. 
her, and an excellent portrait of 
Blake, engraved from a picture by 
T. Philips, R. A., is prefixed: it 
was borne forth into the world on 
the warmest praises of all our pro- 
minent artists ; and doubly assured 
with a preface \>\ tbe learned and 
severe Fuseli. In 1809 was pub- 
lished in l*2mo., A Descriptive 
Catalogue of (Sixteen) Pictures, 
Poetical and Ilistorical Inventions, 
by Wm. Blake, in water colours, 
being the ancient Method of rresco 
Painting restored, and Drawing for 
Public Inspection, and for Sale by 
Private Contract Among these 
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a design of Chaaccr^s Pilgri- 
mage to Cantcrburj', from which an 
etching had been published. Blake^s 
last work was a set of engravings to 
illtistnite the Book of Job. To 
Kuscli's testimonial of liis merit, it 
is sufficient to add, that he has been 
employed by that truly admirable 
3U(l|:;e of art, sir Thunius LawTcncc; 
and that the pure minded Flaxuiau 
pointed him out as a melancholy 
iaatutoe of English apathy towuds 
the grand, the philoBophic, or the 
enthttsiastiGaUy devotioittl painter. 
— Oen. Bwg. Diet 

BLAKfiY ( ), an English 

artist of some celebrity, who flou- 
liahetl about 1750. He resided 
ranch in Paris, and is supposed to 
have received his education as an 
artist in thnt city ; he designed some 
of the decorations to Pope'^s Works, 
and to Jonas Hanway^s Travels. 
He also painted, in conjunction 
with Hayman, some designs from 
English history. Blakey did the 
Landing of Julius Cxsar, Vortigem 
tod Rowena, and Alfred receiving 
News of a Victory over the Dnnea ; 
the rest were HaymuTs. They 
^re published by subscription, by 
J. and P. Km^pUULSdwardif. 

BL ANCHARD ( Jsqnes), an bis. 
torical, portrait, and perspectlTe pain- 
ter, bom at Paris, in 1 600, and died 
in 1G38, aged 38. He received the 
first elements of painting from his 
uncle, Nicholas BoUeri, and spend- 
ing some time with Hor.ice k; Blanc, 
at Lyons, he tmvelkd to Italy, and 
spent two years at Home and Venice. 
He studied tiie works of Titiu!! and 
Thitoretto, whose style of colouring 
lie entirely followed. The force 
^ desniess of bis colouring, which 
then new to the French ar- 
^ti, procured him the flattering 
ippelktion of the Modem Titian. 
One of his best works is a picture 
^ the Descent of the Holy Spirit 



on the Apostles, in the church of 
Notre Dame, at Paris. — JDu Frtu 

noy, Pilk. 

BLANf'HFT (Thomas), an his- 
torical and portrait painter, lM>rn at 
Paris in 1G17, and died in IfH'O, 
aired 72. He at first intended to 
follow sculpture, but was dissuaded 
from it on account of the weakness 
of his constitution ; he therelore 
applied himself to painting, and af- 
ter studying some time at Fans, he 
travelled to Italy, and studied at 
Rome, under Nicolo Poussin and 
AndrcM Ssochi, and returned to 
France an able artist His manner 
was good, his design cun-ect, his 
composition rich, ami his colouring 
excellent. He held the honourable 
situation of Professor of Painting 
in the A c:\demy at Paris.— Abiii;. 
Diet Hist., Pilk. 

BLANKHOF (John Teunisz), a 
Dutch painter of landscapes and 
sea-pieces, horn at Alkniar, in 16*28, 
and died in 1670, aged 42. Ho 
was successively the disciple ot Ar- 
rent Tierling, Peter Scheyenbnig, 
and Cmsr Van Everdingen. After 
which he went to Rome, and studi- 
ously copied and analysed the works 
of the best masters; he was admit- 
ted into the Bentivoglio Society, and 
received the name of John Maat, 
by which name he is genefally 
known. His best works are views 
of Itiilian sea-ports, i^ith vessels ly- 
inp: before them, although he painted 
landscapes with a liglit and free 
pencil. Houhraken speaks highly 
of a ca]ntal picture of lilunkhofs re- 
presenting the waves i-etiring from 

the shore at ebb tide IJouO., 

Pilk. 

BLECK (Peter Tan), a Flemish 
engraver, who came to Bhigland 
about the year 1730. He is sup- 
posed to have been the son of 
Richard Block, a painter of portraits. 
He engraved several plates in mea- 
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zotinto, which, without any superior . 
excellence, are clearly scraped, and 
have cousidenihle merit. 

BLEKERS ( ), an liistoricul ' 

and portrait painter, born at Hacr- 
lem, about the year 1635, (death 
unknown), lie was held in high 
estimation throughout the Nether- 
lands, and vm patranised by th» 
Prince of Onmge, in whoae employ- 
ment he continued aome yean. 
Among die principal paintinga which 
he executed for hia patron, is a 
Triumph of Beauty, in which the 
figure of Venuavaawell coloured. 

BLESS (Henry), an historical 
and landscape painter, horri at Bo- 
vines, near Dinant,in 1480, and died 
in 1550, aged 70. He wjib a self- 
taught painter, havinj? no instructor 
but the strength of his genius, as- 
sisted by a study of tlic works of 
Patenier. He acquired conbiderable 
eminence ; painted in a doHcate and 
finished style, hut vm aemetimeo 
guilty of the thaurdity of repre- 
aenting two or three actiena of the 
aame perao& ia one picture. Hia 
landscapes are much esteemed and 
in high requeat ; and may be known, 
M well aa all his works, by the 
mark of an owl being upon them. 
His best works are in Vienna, being 
purchased by the emperor Eodolph. 

BLOCK (Daniel), a portrait pain- 
ter, born at Stettin, in Ponierania, 
in 1580, and died in 1661, aged 81. 
lie was a disciple of .Jacob Scherer, 
under whose instructions he became 
eminent in his profession. His prin- 
cipal worka are portraits, which he^ 
executed with fidelity of likenesa, 
agreeable colouring, and eaay atti- 
tudea. He was in the service of 
the prince of Mecklenburg for forty 
yeam, during which time he painted 
the portraits of his whole £imily at 
full length, at huge aa life. Chris- 



tian IV., King of Dcninnrk, and 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Swe- 
den, also sat to him Pilk. 

BLOCK (Benjamin), an histo- 
rical and portrait painter, son of the 
preceding, born at Liibcck, in 1()31. 
He received instructions from his 
fikther, and the first specimen of his 
ainlitiea waa a pen and ink drawing 
of the Duke of Mecklenburgh, 
which waa equal to a fine engraving:* 
To improye hia talenta he for aome 
time resided at Rome, Veniee, and 
Florence ; whm he became ao wc^ 
complished an artist that he was 
invited to the court of Saxony, and 
employed to paint the portraits of* 
the Elector and his family, and all 
the principal nobility in that part 
of Germany. He likewise painted 
ficvcml altar-pieces for the churches 
and convents of the kingdom of 
Hungary. His most aduiircil por- 
trait is that of Kircher the Jesuit, 
which was much celebrated even at 
Rome*— ^&tdl 

BLOCK (Jacob Roger), aa ar. 
diitectunl and panpeettve painter, 
hem at Gonda, where he learned 
the art of painting. He passed 
many years in Italy, where he im. 
bibed that taste and elegance iriiicii 
raised liini above all his contempo- 
raries. On his return to his native 
country he was appointed principal 
painter to the archduke Leopold, 
and being skilful in military archi- 
tecture, he attended that prince ini 
all his campaiprns ; but was unfor- 
tunately drowned in a rivulet 
by falling from his horse, in 
passing over a temporary wooden 
bridge, on a reconnoitring party. 
It waa the opinion of Rnbena, who 
Yisited Block at Gonda» that he had 
not aeen any painter in the Nether* 
lands equal to him.^Ibid. 

BLOCKLAND (Antonio do 
Montford), an historical and por- 
trait painter, bom at Montftfd in 
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1532, and died in 1583, aged 51. 
He was of a noble family, and ac- 
quired his art in the school of Fran- 
cis Floris, whose manner he always 
followed. He underatood perspec- 
tive thoroughly, as is evident from 
Iris works ; the dispoailimi of his 
figures 9X0 judicious, his colouring 
^grecalile, and bis style grand and 
imposing. His principal vorks were 
at Delft and Utrecht. His manner 
rambled Pannegiano^s, and his 
atyle that of the Florentine schooL 
—Houb., Pilh, 

BLOCKLAND (Peter), a pain, 
ter of battles, mnrkets, ^c. and 
brother to the foregoing Houb, 

BLOCKLAND (Herbert), a por- 
trait and conversation painter, and 
brother of the preceding Houb. 

BLOEMAERT (Abraham), a 
Dutch painter of histor}', portrait, 
landscape, and cattle, born at Gor- 
cum, in 1567, and died in 1647, 
aged 80. He received a lew in- 
•tmetiona in his yonih from some 
artiata of no peat lepnte, and Btn- 
died the woriu of Francis Fiona. 
His manner was peculiarly his ow^, 
and nature was his model; his in- 
▼ention was ready, his compositions 
good, and his touch free and spi- 
rited. His principal work Avas a 
Doatli of Niobe and her Children, 
which gained him much credit. It 
was purchased by the Emperor Ro- 

dolph Vies des FeitUres^ De 

Fibs, Pilk. 

1 5 LO E M AER T ( Henry) ,a pain tcr, 
and a sou of Abraham Bloemaert. 
He was instructed by his &ther, but 
nrrer equalled him ; hisconceptiona 
wierB duU, Bs colouring dissgreeable, 
and altogether unworthy of the son 
and disciple of such an artist aa hu 
ftlher.— /&tW. » 

BLO£HAEBT(Adrian),an his- 
toricnl painter, and second son of 
tile befwre-mentioned Abraham. He 
alto vas » diadple of bis &tber; 



upon finishing his studies under that 
able instructor, he went to Italy, 
and considerably improved himself. 
On his return from Koine he settled 
at Sultzburgh ; sevcnil of his per- 
foniiauces are at the Convent of 
Benedictinea in that city, by which 
his reputaticm aa a painter is firmly 
established. — Ihid, 

BLO£MAERT(Comelius). This 
wy eminent engraTer was the 
youngest son of Abraham Bloemaert^ 
bom at Utrecht in lf)03. Ho was 
instructed by his fiuher in the first 
principles of design, and from a 
natural inclination for engravinpf, he 
devoted himself entirelv to that art. 
His first muster was Cniajnn de 
Passe, and it was not long before ho 
8ui*passed his instructor. In l(i30, 
he went to Paris, where he distin- 
guished himself by some plates he 
engraved for the Temple of the Muses. 
From Faria he went to Rome, where 
he fixed his residence, and where he 
liyed the greatest part of his life. 
This esteemed artiat signalised him- 
self not only by the beauty of his 
graver, but by a talent, unknown 
before him, of effecting an insensible 
gradation from his lights to his 
shadows, and introducing a delicate 
variety of tints, in the different dis- 
tances in his subject. Previous to 
his time there was a great inattention 
to harmony, by leaving the lights 
indiscriniinately clear, by which the 
effect was rendered spotty and in- 
congruous. By this essential im> 
provement he has established bis 
claim to originality, and may be 
to have givm birth to that 
*ble style which was afterwards so 
auecessfttlly followed by the great 
engravers of the French school, 
Audran, Baudot, Picart, and Poilly. 
His works are uniTorsally admired : 
they are numerous, and several of 
them aro become wy scarce— «D« 
Piles. 
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BLOEMEN (Peter Van, culled 
Stundurd,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Antwerp, about Hi59. 
— — The name of Standard was 
given him by his countrymen at 
Eome, from his painting sometimee 
attacks of caiwlrj. After ptMing 
some yeurs in Italy, be retunied to 
Fljiiiders with the studies he had 
made from the objects worthy of 
notice in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
The pictures of this master repm. 
sent battles, the march of caravans, 
horses, fairs, &c., ingenioasly com- 
posed, with, a number of figures, 
horses and animals, extremely well 
dniwn, and j>ainted with uiironimon 
freedom an«l spirit. He decorated 
liis landsaipcb with ruins of archi- 
tecture and stjitiics, from the studies 
lie hull iiKulc in Itiily ; and liis figures 
aie designed in a superior style to 
tbe usual taste of his country. His 
best works are unit ersally admired. 

BLOEMEN (Norbert YanX a 
Flemish pointer, bom at Antwerp in 

1665. This painter was a younger 
brother the preceding. He painted 
conversation and portraits; but 
dying young, did not arrive at any 
considerable eminence in the art. — 
Ibid. 

BLONDEL (Francois), a French 
architect and mathematician, bom in 
1618, and died, according to Du 
Fresnoy, in 1686, m?ed 68 ; or, ac- 
cording to d'Ai-genville, in 1680. 
He obtained several distinguished 
sttuations in the army and navy, 
and instructed the dauphin in the 
mathematics. He was a director in 
the Academy of Architecture, and 
member of the Academy of Sdenoes. 
Besides some works on architecture, 
he wrote the Art of Throwing Bombs ; 
History of the Roman Calendar; 
and a New Metiiod of Fortifying 
Vhicii^-^U' AryenviUe^ Uu Fres- 
noy, 



BLONDEL (Jean Fnincois), a 
Fi"ench architect, and ot the same 
family with the preceding', bom at 
Rouen in 170.5, and died in 1774, 
aged 69. He became eminent in 
his profession, and was elected pro- 
fessor of architecture sA Paris. His 
works are, Cours d*Architeeture» 6 
Yols. 8yo; on the Decoration of 
Edifices^ 2 yoIs. 4to ; Discourse on 
Aicbitecture* in the BncydofMBdia, 
— ASww. Hist. Diet. 

BLOOT (Peter), a Flemish pain- 
ter of conversations, who died ijbwui 
1667. His favourite subjects were 
taken from low life, such as boors 
dnnkinfr, feasting, qnanelliuLS &c. 
His delects are owing to the taste of 
his time, and his merits for lightness 
of touch, neatness of execution, and 
transjiartiic}" of cylour, equal to the 
best of his time. His works are 
highly esteemed.^ — Pilk. 

BLOOTEUNG (Abnbam), a 
very eminent Dutch designer and 
engraver, bom at Amsterdam, in 
1634. From tbe style of his etcb. 
ings it is not unlikely that be was 
brought up under the Disschers. On 
the inroad of the French into HoU 
land in J 672, he came to England, 
but did not reside here longer than 
two or three ycirs. This laborimis 
artist produced a great nnnihi-r of 
etchings, some [dales executed with 
the gniver, and i»everal in mez/.otinto. ^ 
In 168.5 he ])ublished the collection 
of gems of Leonardo Agostinl, 
etched by himself. — Houbrakan. 

BLON (James Christopher le), a 
French engraver, who ^ed about 
1 740. This artist was little known 
in England as an engisver; but be 
discovered a method of giving colour 
to mezzotinto, and porfect^ some 
large ])ictiires, which may be allowed 
tolerable copies of the best masters. 
He distributed them by a kind of 
lottery, but the subscribers did not 

Had thoir junzca much valued. In 
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1732 be publisbed a treatise on 
Ideal Beauty, or Le Beau Ideal, 
dedicated to Lady Walpole. It was 
translated from the original French 
of Lambert Heamuaifioii. He alter- 
ivaids setup a project f<Mr copying tbe 
Cartoons of BapluMl in tapestry, and 
made some fine diamngs for that 
purpose. Houses were built, and 
looms erected in tbe Mulberry- 
ganlens at Chelsea, but either tbe 
expense was too great, or contribu- 
tions did not arrive fast enougb ; tbe 
bubble burst, several soiSeied, and 
Ijc Blnn disappeared. 

BCCCACI, or BOCCACCLNO 
(Camillo), an historical painter, 
born at Crcinona, in 1511, and died 
in 1546, apred 35. Ue was a disci- 
ple of his fathur, who was an indif- 
ferent painter. He afterwards aban. 
doned the hard manner of his in- 
ttructor» and adopted a style of 
eolour of great suavity and strength. 
His best works are the Four Evangc- 
listSyinihe dome of StSigismondo, at 
Cremona ; the fig^ure of St. John is 
bent upwards in contrast with the 
arched vaults, 'with a boldness and 
truth of foreshortening, that emu- 
lates tbe style of Coir^ggio.— 

BOCCIARDO, or BOCCIARDI 
(Cleuiente), an historical and por- 
trait painter, bom in Genoa, in 1 G'JO, 
and died in 10'58, aged 38 ; called 
from liis great size Clc'inciituiic ; tbe 
best of his works is in the Cestosa 
at Pisa. — D*ArgenvUk, 

BODEKKER ), a portndt 
psinter, bom in 1669, and died in 
1727, aged 58* He was bom in the 
eount7 of Cloves, and was bred a 
musician by his father, but quitting 
that profession for painting, he be* 
came a disciple of Jolin de Baan, at 
the Hague. He practised his pro- 
fession with great success, firsJ; at 
Bois le Due and Breda ; he tlien 

viiited the Hague, and aftervwds 



returned to Amsterdam, where he 
spent the remainder of his life.— 
Pil/t. 

BO£L (Peter), a painter of still 
life and snimsls, bom at Antwerp 
in 1625, and died in 1680, aged 65* 
He stndkd first under his uncle, 
Cornelius de Wasl, and afterwards 
at Rome. He finished his subjeeta 
with great spirit, and with a natural 
and beautiful eolour, always copying 
his subjects from nature. — Pilk. 

BOEL (Cornelius), a Flemish 
engraver, bom at Antwerj), about 
the year 15BU. He worked chiefly 
with the graver, in the style of 
Sadelers, in whose school it is pro- 
bable he was instnicted. Ilis plates 
are executed in a clear neat style, 
and possess considerable merit. He 
engiaved a set of oval plates for the 
Ft^>le8 of OihoYsenius, published at 
Antweip-ln 1608. IBs most consi- 
deiable worlu were eight lai|;e 
pUtes of the battles of Charles Y. 
and Frsncis U. Hje was probably 
in England, as appears from one of 
bis plates, the frontispiece to a Bible, 
published by the royal authority in 
1611, very neatly engraved, which 
is signed C. Boel fecit, in Bich- 
mond. If) 11. We have also by 
him a portrait of Henry, prince of 
Wales ; an oval plate, with an omju 
mented border; and another plate 
j of tbe Last Judgment, Cornelius 
j Boel^ fecit ^ without the name of the 
painter Iloubraken, 

BOFFRAND (Oermam), an 
axchitect, bom at Nantes in 16679 
and died at Paris in 1750, sged 8S. 
He built seversl grand edifices, and 
executed a number of bridges, canals, 
&c. He also wrote on the princi* 
pies of ai-chiteetnre..— i>*ilr9feiim22s, 
Dn Fi esnoy. 

BOGDANE (James), a painter 
of birds, fruit, and flowers. Tbe 
progress of this artist in painting 
i must bo attributed only to the fojrce 
I f2 
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of his abilities, ae lie was never 
regularly bred to the profession. He 
was employed by Queen Anne, and 
some of his piiintiiigs are still to be 
seen in the royal palaces. He 
coloured naturally, but often erred 
in drawing his birds, which vere his 
ftyourite subjects, by making them 
too huge. He died of a violent dis- 
order, and in great diatresB, having 
lost all hit property. — JPttt. 

BOIT ( ), a celebiated pain. 

ter of portraits in enamel, who died 
in 1726. He was the son of a 
Frenchman, who placed him with a 
jeweller, which profession lie intend- 
ed to follow upon his arrival in Eng- 
land ; but turning his attention to 
painting, he at length became so 
eminent, as to be employed by Queen 
Anne, and the principal nobility of 
her court. 

BOITARD (L.), a French en. 
graver, who died in England about 
1716. He engraved chiefly for 
books, and was employed by Dr. 
Woodwaid and Dr. Douglas, on 
anatomic figures ; as likewise by Dr. 
Meade. He engraved a largo print 
of the Rotunda, after Paolo l*anini, 
and the plates for Spence's Poly- 
metis. He married an English, 
woman, and liad a son and a daugh- 
ter. 

BOL (FerJinaud), an historical 
and portmit painter, born at Dort in 
1611, and died in 1681, aged 70. 
This artist Mas educated at Amster- 
dam, and placed as a disciple under 
Rembrandt, whose manner he always 
adhered to. His principal style 
was portrait, which he painted in a 
free bold style. As a painter of his- 
tory, he showed a good style of com- 
position, but often wanted delicacy 
and grace. In the council-chamber 
at Dort, there are two of his pic- 
tures, which are extremely well de- 
signed and executed ; tlie subjects 
ace. The Appointment of the Seventy 



Elders, in the Camp of the Israelites ; 
and Moses Breaking the Tables of 
Stone. And there is another in the 
chamber ot the Bui-goniusters, which 
is much admired. — Houb. 

BOL (John), a painter of land- 
scapes, history, and animals, bom at 
Mechlin in 1534, and died in 1593, 
aged 59. He studied for two years 
under a master of no great note, and 
afterwards at Heidelbeig, copying 
the works of some eminent masters, 
by which, without the assistance of 
any other master, he became a good 
painter. His subjects were generally 
views of several cities and towns in 
the Low Countries, particularly dif- 
ferent views of the city of Amster- 
dam, in which pictures the vessels 
and their reflection in the water 

were admirably executed Vies dies 

Peintres. 

BOLANGER (John), an histo^ 
rical painter, bom in 1606, and died 
in 1660, aged 54. This ardst wis 
a disciple of Guide, and became emi^ 
nent by imitating the style of oonu 
position and colouring of his master, 
He was appointed principal painter 
to the Dukeof Modena..--i>*.^ir^«iu 
viUe, Pilk. 

BOLSWEUT, or BOLSUER 
(Scheltius A.) This very distin- 
guished engraver was born at Bols- 
wert, in Fnesland, in l,^8f». Ho 
settled at Antwerp, where he be- 
came one of the most celebrated en- 
gravers of liis country. The plates 
of this excellent ai'tist are worked 
with the gi'aver, and it does not ap- 
pear, that he made any use of the 
point He engraved many plates 
after the most eminent of the 
Flemish masteis ; bat lie has parti- 
cularly distinguished himself by the 
admirable perfonnances he has left 
us, after some of the finest pictures 
of Rubens and Vandyck, which he 
represented with a judgment and 
ability that give them more effect 
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than can well be expected in a print, 
&n<l appear to exhibit the very cha- 
racter and colour of the paintings. He 
engraved with equal success historical 
subjects, hunting, laiuiscapes, and 
poitiuits ; aud the number of his 
prints is very coiuideiMe^^Houb., 



BOHBEUJ (SelMitiaii), an his- 
tmal and portrdt painter, bom at 
Bologna In 1685, and died in ]685» 
aged 50. He was a pupil of Ouer- 
ciiio,and perfected himself in the man- 
ner of his master ; but quitting this 
school he went to Venice, to observe 
the style of the Venetian artists, hut 
was so affected by the beauties and 
compositions of Paolo Veronese, and 
Tintoretto, that he preferred them 
to uU others. He was allured from 
iKiinting historical subjects, by the 
universal approbation of his por- 
tndts. He was inirited to Vienna, 
by the emperor, where he painted 
tie portiaits of the imperial ftmily, 
and was hononxed and employed by 
•efenl princes in every part of En^ 
lopc — Pllk. 

BOEBERG (Daniel), a painter, 
who died about the year 1549. He 
guned great reputation by his He- 
brew Bibles ; his Bible, 4 vols. Ve- 
nice, 1725, and Talmud, 11 vols, 
are much esteemed. He resided at 
Venice. — Moreri. 

BONANNO, an architect, who 
floiuished about 1174. He btiilt 
the famous tower of Pisa, in conjunc- 
tioB with Guillaumc, a German.— 

BONASONE (Oittlio), a painter 
ud engnKver. He is more known as 
•n engrsTer than a painter, and is 
reported to have been a scholar of 

Sabatini. There is a purgatory of 
bis in the church of St. Stetoo, at 
Bologna, which has great beauties ; 
hut it is suspected that Sabbatini 
assisted him. He engraved from the 
vitif^uci the best masters, aiul his 



o\Mi designs. The date of his prints 
is as early as 1544. He died about 
1570.— Fusfli. 

BOM) (Daniel), an English 
landscape painter, (birth unknown,) 
and died in 1804. He obtained 
premiums gWen by the Society for 
the Enconmgement of Arts, for the 
best psintmg In landscape, in the 
yean 1764 and 1765. He resided 
chiefly at Birmini^iam, where ho 
conducted the ornamental depart- 
ment of a niamifactory. — Edwards, 

BONIFAZIO, called VENEZl. 
ANO, an historical painter, bom in 
14.91, and died in 1.553. nrrrd 6*2. 
Kidolti believes him to have been a 
scholar of Pidma ; Bost liini num. 
hers him among the clit>cn)lcs of 
Titian, whose manner he often imi- 
tated. There are several of his pic- 
tures in the public offices at Venice, 
and in the Dncal Pakce is an Ex- 
pulsion of the Publicans from the 
Temple, wliich slone would ensure 
him a lasting reputation.^FiiM/t. 

BONINGTON (Richard Ptekes)^ 
an English painter of marine subjects, 
bom in 1 801 , and died in 1 B29| aged 
28. At the early age of three yearSy 
young Boidngton (h^rovered a very 
extraordinary attachment to the fine 
arts, wliich was ])nnn|>ally evinced 
by his iiketching almost every object 
that prcHcntcd itself to his observa- 
tion. But he went even farther, and 
not unfirequently ventured u])on de- 
signs, some sjiecimons of which pre- 
cocious efforts are still in the posses- 
sion of his parents. We ought also 
to notice, that his sketches of marino 
subjects (in whicli he afterwards 
shone so conspicuously) were, be- 
yond description, wondenul boUi for 
correctness and neatness. These 
productions completely eonfirmed his 
fiither's desire to take every oppor- 
tunity of leading him to the arts as 
a profession ; and he ncconlinirly 
directed his attention to tho woriu 
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of the best masters, but, above all, 
to Nature-^ihe mother, nuiM, and 
guide of fmc genius. Thuscbeiislied, 
vfhcn Richard mm not above eight 
yean of age, he made some drawings 
from old buildings situated at Not- 



attention to costume. The first 
time Boidngton exldbited in Paris* 
his drawing was sold the moment 
the exhibition opened; and for 
next (a marine snbfect) he vseetved 
the gold medal. He snbssfneotly 



tingham, which eurpassed eyery thing 1 visited Italy, from which country 1^ 
he bad brfore done ; and, about the brought b:ick some splendid speci- 
ssme time, be took a more decided mens of his abilities — ^bis studies 
turn for marine subjects, \vhich bent ; from nature literally breathing the 
of mind appears never afterwards to atmosplicre of the scenes so faith- 
have forsiikeii liiin. At the ape of fully and beautifully represented, 
fifteen, bis |»ai ruts journeyed to Paris, It was his intention, had his life been 
feeling assured that the facilities , spared, to have pjiinted a series of 
afforded by that capital were much pictures similar to the Ducal Palace 
more important than any which | — exhibited a few vcars since at the 



could elsewhere be attained. Upon 
his arrival there, application was 
made for permission to draw in the 
Louvre ; and the gentleman who 
conducted that department, asto- 
nished beyond measure at the youi^f 
English painter^s skill, instantly, and 
in the most flattering manner, granted 



British Gallery, I'all Mall. It is 
unnecessary to particularise his 
works, which have beMi from time 
to time seen in the London ezlu 
tions, and which are now in the pog. 
sesrion of tlie Ihike of Bedford, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Countesa do 
Grey, Mr. Vernon, and Mr.Ciipen- 



the boon required. And, while thus | ter, the latter of whom lias two of 
engaged, he met with many encourag- his greatest works of the Canaletti 
ing circumstances to cheer him in School Gen, Biog. Diet. 

his labours: stranofers, for instance, I BONNE ( ). Very few par- 

who, on visiting the Louvre, and tiriilars are known of this artist. He 
being struck with liis perfonnances, executed (in conjunction with La- 



purchased them at the prices de 
niaiuled. It was about this period, 
when not occupied at the Institute, 
that he made many extraoroinary 
drawings of coast scenery, particularly 
some representing fish markets, with 
groups of figures, and for whiob he 
at all times found % reedy sale. We 
should not omit to mention, that his 
study from the figure was exceed- 
ingly good; though, were it requisite 
to define his forte, we should cer- 
tainly say, that, amid all tlie diversity 
of his unbounded talents, marine 



tham) the monument of archbishop 
Sheldon, in the reign of Charles II. 
— See TAfe of Barry. 

BONOMI (Joseph), an archi- 
tect, bom in Italy, and died in 1808. 
He was an assMiate of the Koyal 
Academy ef London ; he built se^ 
ral mansions and villas, and .was 
esteemed an artist of superior ab&* 
lities. 

BONONE (Carlo), an historical 
])ai liter, bom at Ferrara in 156d, 
and died in 163*2. He was the 
scholar of Bastarnolo, and vlvvlX of 



pieces were at once his favourites j ScarscUino. He studied the works 
and chefs-d'oeuvre ; with one excop- ' of different masters, and in liiv com- 



tioii, we allude to his llenrv the 
Third of France, in which he admi- 
rably dis])layed his knowledge of 
colour and composition, and his great 



position of a few figures, resembles 
Ludovico Caracci, but in works of 
numerous groupine: he rivals, in 
abundance and arraugementy the 
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ornanicntai style of Paolo Veronese. 

BONVICTNO, called IL MO- 
RETTO ( Alcssandro), an historical 
and portrait painter, bom at Brescia 
in lol4, and died in 1564, aged 50. 
He IVBS a disciple of Titian, and 
studied under bim for some years, 
Imt afterwmrds gave himself up en- 
tirely to the Btndy of Raphaers 
iraiksy and beeame an ezeeeding good 
painter; his works were highly 
valued. He also excelled in por- 
tiaits, and was considered by many 
equal to Titian Pilk. 

BONZI, called IL GOBBO, 
(Pietro Paolo), a painter of fruit, 
history, and landsaipe, born at Cor- 
tona in J 588, and died in l(j4M, 
aged (>0. This artist is called by 
B{4,dioni, II Gobbo di Cortona, be- 
cause he was a native of that [)lace ; 
by othei'S, 11 Gobbo dc' Curacei, 
because a disciple of that school ; 
and by the vulgar, U Gobbo da 
Fletti» from his excellence in fruit 
painting, in 'which he certainly is 
unrivaUed, though weak in his his- 
torical designs, and hardly superior 
in Iaiid8ca])e ; but whenever be in- 
troduces fruit he is sure to charm 
^^^th the graces of nature, and the 
glow and freshness of his coloiii-inir. 
Such arc his festoons in the frescoes 
of the Palace Mattel, and various 
pieces in oil of fruit disposed in 
dishes and baskets FuseU, 

BOON (Daniel), a Dutch painter 
of conversations, &c. who died in 
England in 1698. His subjects 
were always taken from the lowest 
sad meanest situations of life ; and 
it appears to have been his only am^ 
Ution to excite laughter by defor. 
mity and grimace ; however, there 
is in many of his characters much 
droll humour and low pleasantry.^ 
Pilk. 

BOONEN (Arnold), a portrait 
painter, bom at Dort in 1669, and 



died in 17-f), a^'cd GO. He was 
first a disciple of Arnold Verhuis, 
but afterwards placed himself with 
Godfrey Schalcken, with whom ho 
remained six years, when Schalcken 
recommended him to studv nature 
only, by following which advice hu 
acquired the reputation of being a 
great master at the age of 25* His 
portrsits vrere much admired, and 
he had the honour of painting the 
Czar of Muscovy, Frederick 1. King 
of Prussia, the I>nke of Marlborough, 
and many princes of Germany. Ho 
painted much in the style of hia 
master, particularly subjects by can- 
dle-light; and from the style of 
colouring, dispositions of his figures, 
and handling, was justly ranked 
among the ablest artists of his time. 

BORCHT (Henry Vander), a 
painter of fruit and flowers, bom at 
Brussels in 158S, and died at Ant- 
werp in 1660, aged 77. He was a 
disciple of Giles Yalkenburgh, bnt 
completed his studies in Italy. He 
had a thorough In^wledge^ tnd waa 
remarkably fond, of antique orna- 
ments, and received a commission to 
collect them in Italy, for the Earl of 
Arundel. He resided several years 
in England, and was cni]»loyed by 
Charles II. His paintings were 
much esteemed. 

BORDIER (P.), this artist is 
only known as having worked in 
conjunction with Petitot ; he execut- 
eel some tine portraits in enamel. 

BORDONE (Paris),an historical, 
aichiteetuial, and pinrtndt painter, 
bom at Trevigna, in 1613, waA died 
in 1588, aged 75; bnt, aooording to 
FeliMen and others, 65. He was a 
disciple of Titian, but did not conti- 
nue with him many years, and parti- 
cularly studied the works of Gior- 
gione, and soon rose to such reputa- 
tion, that he was appointed at tho 
sge of eighteen to paint a picture in 
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the church of St. Nicholas. He en- 
gaged, some time aftci^ards, in 
painting part of a gaUerj, which had 
already been enridbed hj Titian^ nor 
were his works less esteemed than 
those of his master. In the year 
1538, he entered into the service of 
Frsncia I., and added continually to 
his reputation by every subject lie 
painted. On quitting France he 
Yisited the principal cities of Italy, 
where he executed a number of mc- 
nioniblc works; several of his por- 
tmita are still preserved in the Pa^ 
lazzo Pitti, at Florence, which are 

greatly admired De Piles^ Vies 

des Peintres^ Pilk. 

BOREKENS (^Matthew), a Flem- 
ish engraver, born at Antwerp about 
the year 1656. He was chiefly enu 
ployed in copying the plates of the 
eminent engravers, particularly BoU- 
wert, and others, for Martin Van 
Enden, and other printsellers. He 
worked entirely with the graver, 
and appears to have imitated the 
style of Pontius. There are also 
some original plates executed by 
him of portiuitSf and other subjects. 
^Houb. 

BORGHESE (Paul Guidotto), 
an Italian painter, born at Lucca, 
and died through want in 1626, 
sged 60. — Tirnhoschi. 

BOKGIANNl (Orazio\ an histo- 
fical and portrait painter, bom at 
Borne in 1580, and died in 1636, 
aged 56. He Bist learned design 
from his brother OInlio Boi|panni, 
but improved himself by . studying 
the works of the ancient and modem 
masters; but travelling \vith a no- 
bleman in a tour through Europe, 
he was induced to settle in Spain, 
and was accounted one of the best 
pninters in that eonntrv. He after- 
wards, on the death of his wife, re- 
turned to Rome, where he was 
engaged in painting portraits and 
some great works of the chapels and 



convents, and historical subjects 
larger than life, which in some parts 
showed a want of correctness* He 
died through grief and melancholy, 
from the villainy and envy of oimi 
Oelio^ a painter, a most malidona 
competitor, to whom Boigianni had 
often been preferred by the hcst 
judges of paintinnr \ji Rome.— ^jPiiA* 
BORROMINI (Francis), an ar- 
chitect, bom in 1599, and stabbed 
himself in a fit of madness in 16G7, 
aged (>8. He built a number of 
edifices at Rome, wliich deviate in 
style from the rigid simplicity of the 
antique, but are grand and imposing 
in their appearance. Among the 
principal of them are an Oratory in 
the church of Santa Maria and Santa 
Orq(oria, in Yalioella, which was 
designed by Martino Lunghi ; tho 
cupola, fii^ade, and sacristy of tho 
Church of Sta. Agnese, in the Razai 
Navona ; some additions to thelibrarj 
and College of the Avvorati, the Ba- 
silica of St. Giovanni Lateranense; 
the Church of St. Carlo alle detto 
Foutane. The reputation and fame 
of Rorrf)mini caused a derangement 
of his intellects, and was eventually 
the cause of his death, — Nouv* JLHcL 
Hist, 

BORZONE (Luciano), an histo- 
rical and portrait painter, bom at 
Geneva in 1590, and died in 1645, 
aged 55* The early style of this 
master was faulty and incorrect; but 
he afterwards acquired good ezptea- 
sion, with strong and natural eolour- 

BORZONE (John Baptist), a 

painter of perspective and history, 
who died about 1654, son of the 
preceding, and was instructed by his 
father ; he painted historical sub- 
jects in the same style, ^vitll fiprures 
as large as life; he also painted per- 
spective views of palaces, public 
buildings, &c., which were much 
esteemed. — Ibid, 
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BORZONE (Carlo), a portrait 
painter, another aon of Luciano, who 
died in 1657. He painted portnito in 
the manner of hia &ther, and gained 
great repatatian. — D*ArgmiwMe, 

BORZONE (Francisco MariaX » 
landscape painter, born at Geneva in 
1625, and died in 1679, aged 54. 
He was the youngest son of Luciano, 
and received instructions from him ; 
but his genius particularly led him 
to landscape, in which he became 
eminent. He generally introduced 
views of the sea and shipwrecks, and 
imitated the styles of Claude lior- 
raine and Ciiis}):ir Pousf^iu with suc- 
cess ; his pictures possess great merit, 
and have a truly fiue effect. He was 
for aeveral years employed by the 
French eaoxU^-iyATgenvWe, 

BdS ( Jerom), a painter of devils, 
witches, temptations of St. Anthony, 
ftc., who died in 1500. He appears 
to have had a peculiar pleasure in 
the subjects in which ho excelled; 
but though there is much merit in 
their execution, they are calculated 
rather to excite horror than delight. 
His manner was superior to that of 
most painters of his time ; and though 
his subjects are disagreeahle, his pic- 
tures are always much esteemed, 
and are sold at considerable prices. 
Among the singular subjects which 
he chose, there is one which repre- 
aenta Christ deliTering the Patriarchs 
from Hell; Judas, who attem|>ts 
slily to escape with the saints, is 
aeized in the neck hy the devils, who 
are going to sn^d him in the air ; 
and there is in the Escurial, an Alle- 
gory of the Pleasures of the Flesh, 
m which the principal figure is repre- 
sented in a carris^ drawn by mon- 
strous imaginary forms, preceded by 
demons, and followed by death.. 
D ' A rqen r ille^ Pilk. 

Bos (Edward Jansen), a flower 
and portrait painter, who died about 
1507. He was first iii^lructcd hy 



the artists of his native city, Bois le 
Due, but applied himself afterwjirds 
to the study of nature. His favo urito 
subjects were iloweii and curious 
plants, genentUy represented aa 
grouped in glasses, or crystal vases 
half filled vnth water; he often 
painted drops of dew on ^e leaves of 
his objects witfi girut transparency 
of colour, and embellished them with 
butterflies, bees, and other insects ; 
he also p;iinted portraits with great 
success, in which style he shows 
equal merit with lus compositioQS of 
still life.— 

BOSS (Gaspar Vander), a painter 
of shij)s,sea views, calms, and storms, 
bom at Hoom in 1634, and died in 
1666, aged 32. This artist showed 
an early inclination to painting, and 
at length distinguished himself by the 
goodness of his composition and ex- 
cellent execution. He probably inu 
paired his health hy his application, 
for he died in the prime of life, Ikid, 

BOSO (Claude du), a French 
engraver, who came to England 
about the year 1712, by the invita- 
tion of N". Dorigny, to assist him in 
engraving the airtoons of Raffaelle ; 
hut on account of some dispute, he 
left Dorigny, and engaged to engrave 
the cartoons lor the printsellers. He 
also undertook the Duke of Marl- 
borough's Buttles, and sent to Paris 
for Baron and Beauvais, to assist 
him in that undertaking, which occu. 
pied him two years. He published 
an English translation of IHearft 
Rdigiaus Cermomes^ in which 
part of the plates were engraved 
by himself, and the others by Scotin 
and Gravelot. — Horace WalpMs 
Ann. of Painting in England, 

BOSCH (Balthasar Vander), a 
painter of conversations and portnuts, 
born at Antwerp in lG7o, and died 
in 1715, atrod 40. He at first studied 
under one Tliouias, but his friends 
advibed him to apply his pencil to 
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more elevated subjects than those of 
his master : BohcIi fulfowed their ad- 
vice, and acquired • different style of 
design and elegance in his compoBi^ 

tions. His paintings rose to a most 
extravagant price, and were at tliat 
time more esteemed than those of 
Teniers or Ostade ; but though they 
cannot enter into competition with 
the works of those niastei"s, many of 
them have gieat merit, both ^dth 
regard to composition and colouring. 
His subjects, for the most part, were 
scnlptm or paintan smrounded with 
pictures or busts, to which he gave 
abundance of Tariety and great truth. 
He also painted portraits with great 
reputation, particularly one of the 
Duke of Marlborough on Horseback, 
of which the horse was paiuted by ; 
Van Rloemen. — PiUt. Houh* j 
IU>8CI1 (Jacob Vander), a painter | 
of still life, born at Amsterdam in , 
1G3G, and died in 1G7(>, aged 40. | 
His subjects were generally sunmicr 
fruits of various kinds, which he 
painted with extraordhuuy neatness. 
He painted all his objects from nature, 
imitating them with great truth and 

delicacy PSk 

BOSSCHART (Thomas Wille- 
borts)^ an historiiad and portrait 
painter, bom at Beigen..op-ZM>m in 
1613, and died in 1667, aged 54. 
This artist was at first instructed by 
an ordinary artist of his native city, \ 
but he quitted him and went to ' 
Rome, where he becatue the disciple ! 
of Ocrnrd Segers, with whom he 
studied four rears, till his works were 
generally approved. He was very ' 
correct, and showed a fine taste of '< 
design, and his colouring was so 
gooil that he was thought equal to 
Yandyck in portraits and history. 
His merit recommended him to the 
Prince of Orange, who engaged him ; 
in his service several years, and 
bought up all his paintings that he 
could procure. His picture at the 



great church at the Hague, of the 
Martyrdom of St. G eorge, andanother 
large one, emblematically represent, 
ing War and Peace, are highly 
commended. — De Piies^ Vies des 
Pdntres^ P'dk. 

BOSCOLI (Andrea), an historical 
painter, bom at Florence in 1553, 
and died in IGOG, aged 53. He was 
a disciple of Santi Titi, and rendered 
himself famous by a clear under- 
standing and successful use of the 
chiaro-oscuro, which before hia time 
had 'not been well understood. He 
had great freedom, and a surprising 
force of colour, and the grandeur Si 
his design resembled that of the mas- , 
ter ; he constantly carried a sketch 
book with him, for the purpose of 
preserving the ideas of any objects | 
that gave him pleasure. — PiUt, 

BOSSE (Abraham), a Fi-ench 
engraver, who died about 1660. He 
gave the firet lessons of perspective 
in the Academy of Painting at Paris. 
He wrote Traits of Drawing ; The 
Orders of Architecture, fol. ; on the 
Art of Engraving, 8vo ; on Perspec- 
tive, 8vo, and r epresen tations of di- 
vers Human Figures, taken from the 
Antiques of Rome, 1656.-^llbr«rk 
BOTH (John), alandscape painter, 
bom at Utrecht in 1610, and died 
in 1650, aged 40. He was a disciple 
of Abraham Bloemart, who also in- 
structed his brother Andrew, but to ' 
perfect themselves in design they 
went together to Rome, where they 
resided for seveitd years. The genius I 
of John led him to the study ot land- I 
scape, in which he so miicli excelled, 
that liis works are mentioned bv 
some in competition with those of 
Claude Lorraine, whose style he made 
his model. These brothers had dif- 
ferent talents, but each admirable in 
his way. Andrew designed fiigures 
in the manner of Bambocdo, whidi 
he used to insert in his brothei^i 
landscapes,^ and they axe always so 
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well adapted, that every picture ap- 
pears only the work of one master. 
The works of these associate brothers 
are justly achnired, and universally 
sought for through all Europe, and 
are purclia&ed at very high prices. 
Most of his pictures are between two 
and five feet long, but in the smaller 
ones there is exquisite neatness. In 
his laadseapes the di^rent timee of 
the day are perceptible from the pro- 
priety of the tints winch he uses.— - 
Houbroken mentions a pietuie of 
this master in the possession of M. 
De Jade, at the Hague, which is six 
feet higli, and esteemed his master- 
piece ; the subject is the story of ; 
Mercury and Argos, the figures large, i 
and the whole admirably handled. [ 
The beauty of his colouring obtained j 
for him the distinction which he still 
possesses, of being called Botli of 
Italy." It is said he was drowned 
in a canal at Venice. — Argenville^ j 
Hovbraken^ De Piles^ Descamps, 
Filk. ffc. 

BOTH (Andrew), a figure, land, 
scape, and portrait painter ; his birth 
is not accurately known, but he died 
in 1556. He was brother of the 
preceding, with whom he painted 
conjointly until the death of John, 
after which he retired from Italy and 
settled at Utrecht, where he conti- 
nued to paint, sometimes landnrapes, 
and sometimes portraits, in the uian- 
ner of his brother; and convei-sations, 
and players at cards, in the style of 
Bamboccio. Andrew, during the 
remainder of his life, had as much 
employment as he could possibly 
execute, but was so affbcted by the 
death of his brother ihat he survived 
him only a few years.— /^ui 

BOTICELLO (Sandro or Ales, 
ssndro), an historical and portrait 
painter, bom at Florence in 1437, 
and died in 1515, aged 78. He was 
a disciple of Filippo Lippi, whom he 
imitated in his design and colouring. 



He painted both at Florence and 
Rome; at the former, a Venus v\s'm<r 
from the Sea, and a Venus adorning 
the Graces ; and at Rome, some 
8;icrcd subjects from the New Testa- 
ment, which were much commended. 
He obtained great honour by his 
performances in the chapel of Sextus 
lY., for which he was amply re. 
warded; and he painted semml 
historical compositions and portiaite 
for the fiunily of the Medici. Ho 
was accustomed to introduce a num- 
ber of fijfures in his compositions.— ^ 
De Piles, Pilk. 

BOTT (Jean de), a French archi- 
tect, who died at Dresden about 1745, 
He was a Protestant, and accompa- 
nied William, Prince of Oranj^e, to 
England : after whose death he went 
to Bnmdenbui-gh, where he was made 
captain of the guards, and built 
several structures, particularly the 
celebrated arseiials at Berlin, He 
was afterwards made major-general, 
and showed his military skill in the 
fortifications of Wessel.. In 1728, 
he entered into the service of the 
King of Poland, as lieutenantgeneral 
and chief of the engineers*— -JVbttV. 

Diet. IlisL 

BOUCHARDON (Edmond), a 
French architect and sculptor, bora 
in 1(k98, and died in 1762, aged 64. 
He erected several fine biiildinpfs in 
Paris, a list of which is given in his 

life, by Count Cavlus Ibid, 

BOUCHER (Francis), a French 
painter, who died in 1 770. His 
laml&capes are rich and natural, and 
his figures graceful and elegant. He 
was oiled, in his own country, the 
Anacreon of Painting. — Gent Mag, 
BOUJAS (Don Juan Antonio), a 
Spanish painter, bom at Santiago, 
about the year 1672. He was a 
scholar of Luca Gfiordano, at Madrid^ 
and proved a yery promising artist. 
I The troubles occasioned by the wnr 
I of the sncoesilon obliged iiim to with- 
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draw himself from Madrid, and he 

TCtumed to his native city. His 
principal works arc in the churches 
of Santiago. In the ratlu-tlral is a 
picture of St. Paul ami St. Andrew, 
and in the convent of the Domini- 
cans are two altar-pieces by him. — 
Cumberland. 

BOULANGER (Nicholas An- 
thony), an architect, bom at Ptoit 
in 17*22, aod died m 1759, aged 37. 
He beoame ao eminent in aiehitee- 
ture and the mathematics, though 
entiiely by hia own atttd)r, that he 
was made engineer to the baron of 
Thieia, and afterwards appointed 
Buperintendaat of the highways and 
bridges. He was author of Traite 
du Despotisnie Orientale, 2 vols. 
12nio; T/Antiquite devoitc par ses 
Usages, 3 vols. I'Jnio; A l)i;>5>erta- 
tion on Elisha and Enoch, and some 
articles in the KncyclopaHlia.—^A^Ottt;. I 
Diet. Hist. ' 

BOlU.L(XiNE (Louis, the elder), 
an historical painter, born at Paiis in 
1609, and died in 1674, aged 65. 
The prindpol accomplishment of this 
master consisted in his ability in copy- 
ing the worka of the most celebrated 
ancient painters. The similitude 
between his pictures and the originals 
almost exceeded helicf, and has 
pyzzled the best judges. He also 
painted hi^^toricnl suhjccts of his own 
design. In the church of Notre 
Dame are three of liis compositions, 
St. Paul at Ephesus, the Martyr- 
dom of St. Paul, and the Presentation 
of Christ in the Temple. — Argen- 
ville, Nouv. Diet. Hist., Filk. 

BOI LLOGNE (Bon), an histo- 
rical, jiortrait, aiid landscape painter, 
born at Paris in 1649, and died in 
1717, aged $8« He was a disciple 
of Louis, and painted history and 
landscape with much effect; but, 
like his &ther, he was eminent for 
his success in imitating the works of 
the gnatest masters, and succeeded 



in it so fiur as to give hisownpictaxtes 

the appearance of ancient pain tin jors. 
He copied a picture of Guidons, which 
even Mignard peremptorily asserted 
to he Guido's; and anotlier frorn 
Perino tlel V'aga, which it is impos- 
sible to distiniruish from the ori;iinal. 
—D'AraeiiviUe^ Nouv, Diet, Hmt,.^ 
Pdk, 

BOULLOONE(Loui8Chevalier), 
an historical painter, bom at Faria in 
1664, and died in 1734, aged 80. 
He was the younger brother of Bon* 
and receiTed instructions from hia 
father in pdnting. He gave early 
piooft of his abilities, nnd at the early 
age of eighteen obtained the first 
prize of the academy, on which ac- 
count he M*as sent to Rome, where 
he studied five years, copying the 
works of the ^rreatest masters, par- 
ticuhirly Raphael ; sevei"al of these 
copies, after liis return to France, 
were executed in tapestry. He waa 
employed by Louis XIV. at Fon- 
taiubleau and Trianon, who allowed 
him a oonsideiable pension; ootu 
fened on him the order of St. 
Michael; and, after the death of 
Anthony Coypcl, appointed him 
principal painter, and ennobled him 
and all his de scendants. Two of his 
historical paintings arc particularly- 
distinguished, wiiich are both in the 
church of Notre Dame, at Paria. 
The suhject of one is Christ and the 
Centurion, and the other The Good 
Samaritan. In all his works it may 
easily he discovered that he studied 
the gieatest masters with ease and 
success. — Ibid. 

liOUNlEU (Nicholas), a modern 
French painter and engraver, bom at 
Marseilles in 1744. Hewasapuiwl 
of M. Pierre, and was made a menu 
ber of the Academy at Paris in 1775. 
As an engraver, he scraped the foU 
lowing niexzotintos Adam and 
Eve, driven from Paradise ; Magda. 
len, penitent; Love led by FdUy; 
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the Pttnifllunent of a VeBtal ; an 
Allegory on the Birth of the Dau- 
phin ; the Green-house of the Tuil- 
leiies ; the Amusemeiit of the Sultan. 

BOURDON (Sebastian), an liisto- 
rical, portrait, and hmdscape painter, 
born at Montpelicr in KHfi, and 
died in 1671, aged 55. His lather, 
a calvinist, and painter on glass, sent 
bim ttt seven years of age to study 
at Paris, under an artist of mediocrity. 
Bourdon may be said to have formed 
lumselfin his studies; at eighteen, 
"wsnting employment, he enlisted 
liimself as a private soldier ; his cap. 
tain seeing some of his drawings, and 
perceiving his merit, gave him his 
discharge and pecuniary assistance. 
He then set out for Rome, where 
be painted several pictures; among 
others, one of the three chef-d'ceuvres 
of the French scliool, in the church 
of St. Peter. Here he quarrelled 
Mith a j)ainter, who threatened to ! 
report him to the luquibition. Bour- 
don, frightened at this, took flight, 
without having time to complete 
those studies wMeh were necessary 
to acquire coixectness of drawing, 
which he always wanted. Upon his 
return to Paris, he painted, for the 
church of Notre Dame, the Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter, which is considered 
as his master-piece. Several eonsi- 
derablc works were intrusted to liim 
for St. Gervais and St. riotais ; hut, 
admitting some drolleries iu the sub- 
jects, the principal governors of the 
eliurch, fearing a calvinist would fill 
their church with impieties, took 
away the principal part of the work 
from him. Seeiug the arts neglected 
daring the civil wars of Ibe minority 
of Louis XIVm and fearing peiaecu- 
tion on account of his religion, he set 
cut for Sweden, where Uie fiunous 
Christina gave him a grsdous recep- 
tion. Bourdon, not being in easy 
dsraiDftaiiBeiy the nas desiroui of 



enriching him, and made him a pre- 
sent of a collection of pictures by the 
most excellent masters, obtained by 
the victories of (xustavus Adolphus; 
but Bourdon, with an uncommon 
delicacy and disinterestedness, in- 
fonned the queen of the value of 
what she would jrive him, and which 
would have been an immense for- 
tuue to him. More respected, but 
less employed in Sweden, he returned 
to his own country, and found eii- 
eoumgement to e^^wise his aldUtles 
in Paris and other principal towns» 
After heing shut up for several weeks 
in a g:irrct, wbi^b served him for a 
workshop, he could hardly be pre- 
vailed iqpon to leave it ; making the 
practice of his art his most pleasant 
occupation, he forgot the rnres of a 
life already too much a-^ntated, and 
the emban*assment8 always caused by 
a want of fortune. He died rector 
of the academy, as much regretted 
on account of his\irtues as bis talents. 
Bourdon iiad neither the knowledge 
of Poussin, nor the grace of Sueur ; 
but the originality and fecundity cf 
his genius, the vivacity of his thoughts, 
his easy and spirited execution, jus- 
tify the reputation he has gained as 
an historical painter. As a landscape 
painter, be ranks next to Claude 
Lorraine and Poussin. He succeeded 
in every kind of painting, and could 
imitate evcr\' style with perfect ease, 
particularly those of Claude Tiorraine, 
Andrea Sacehi, C'orrcggio, and even 
the delicate finisliing of Bamboccio; 
he also ctelied several esteemed 
pieces in a free and masterly man- 
ner. — De Piles, PUk.^ Galtrie des 
Hommes Celebres^ JD^AraenviUe, 
BOUTATS (Fiederick), a Fie. 
mish engraver, horn at Antwerp 
about the year 1620. He engraved 
seversl plates after his own designs, 
principally portraits, and some afler 
other masters. . They are worked 
with the graver, in a seal style. 
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and are not without merit* — Him- 

broken. 

BOYD£LL(John), un EngUah 
engraver, bom 19th of January, 
17 in, at Dorrinjjton, and died in 
1804, aged 85. His trrandfather was 
vicar of that plare, nrid afterwards 
of Ashbourne in Derln shii-c. His 
father, who was a land-surveyor, in- 
tended his son Jolin for his own 
profession ; and Tiad it not been for 
one of those little accidents which 
detennino *'tko path that men are 
destined to ynXk^ he had wasted 
that life, which has been so honour, 
able to himself and beneficial to his 
comitry,in messuring and valuing the 
acres oif Shropshire squires, and tiie 
manors of Welsh baronets. For- 
tunat^y for himself and the arts, a 
trifling incident gave a different di- 
rection to his mind. Wliilc he was 
yet very young, chance threw in his 
way Baddcley's Views of different 
Country Seats, amongst which was 
one of Hawiu-den Castle, Flintshire, 
which being the beat of Sir John 
Glynn, by whom he was then em- 
ployed in his professional capacity, 
and in the pariui of which his father 
was an inhabitant, naturally attiaeted 
his attention. An exact delineation 
of a building he had so often con- 
'templated idforded him pleasure, 
and excited an astonishment easier 
to Im3 conceived tlian described. Con- 
sidering it as an en;zr.iving, and na- 
turally reflecting that from the san)e 
copper might be taken an almost in- 
definite number of impressions, he 
determined to quit the pen, and 
take up the graver, as an instruuR nt 
which would cnahlc him to dissemi- 
nate whatever work he could pro- 
duce in so muchviidcr a circle. This 
resolution was no sooner made than 
it was put in execution; for with 
that spirit and perseverance which 
be manifested in every succeeding 
scene of life, he at twenty^e yean 



of age, walked up to the metropolis, 
and bound himself apprentice to Mr. 
Thorns, the engraver of the print 
which had so forcibly attracted his 
attention. Tlieso, and accidents 
equally trifling, sometimes atti^at-t 
men of strong minds into the path 
that leads directly to fame, and 
have been generally considered as 
proving that they were born with 
some peculiar genius for some j>ar- 
ticular study ; though, after all, 
genius is perhaps little more than a 
great mondist has defined it-*^ A 
mind with strong powers accidentally 
directed to some particular objecL* 
For it is not easy to conceive that a 
man who can run a given distance in 
a short space of time, with his fece 
to the east, could not do the same 
thing if he turned his face to the 
west. His conduct during his ap- 
prenticeship was eminently assidu- 
ous ; eager to attain all possible 
knowledge of an art on which his 
mind was bent, and of every thing 
tiiat could be useful to him, and im- 
pelled by industry that seamed inhe- 
rent in his nature, he, whenever he 
could, attended the academy in St 
Martin*s>lane, to perfect himself in 
drawing. His Insure hours in the 
evening were devoted to the study 
of pers))ective, and learning French 
without the aid of a master. To 
improve himself in the pronunciation 
of the language he had thus acquired, 
\ lie rc'jfularly attended the Fi-ench 
chapel. After stejwlily pursuing his 
i business for six years, finding him- 
self a better artist than his teacher, 
he bought from Mr. Thorns the 
last year of his apprenticeship, and 
I became his own master; and the 
fii'st use he made of Ids freedom was 
to return Into his own counti-y, 
where he married a deservii^ young 
woman of a respectable femfly, to 
whom he had an cariy attachment 
In the year 1745, he became his own 
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master, and Immediately after he mw 
out of his time pabliahed tlx imall 
prints, designed and engraved by 
lumself. These, from his having in 
most of his vieM's chosen a situation 
in which a bridge formed part of the 
scenery, ^^■CTc entitled the Bridge- 
book, and sold at a shilling. Small 
as this Slim M^as, he sometimes 
spoke "with ap]mrent pleasure of a 
Hlversmith in DiikeVcourt, St, 
MartiiTs-lane, having sold so many, 
that when iic settled his annual ac- 
countf he thought it would be 
civil to take a silver pint mug in 
part of pa}'mcnt; and this cup he 
retained until bis death. He after- 
wards designed and eagrvred many 
other views, generslly of places in 
and about London, and published 
the greatest part of them at the low 
price of one shilling each. But even 
at this early period of his life, he wag 
so much alive to fame, that after 
having piissed fcvenil months in copy- 
ing an historical ])icturc of Coriola- 
niis, hy Sebastian Concha, he so much 
disliked his own engraving that he 
destroyed the plate. Besides these, 
he engraved many prints from Brook- 
ing, Beif hem, Salvator Rosa, &c. 
The manner in which many of them 
are executed is highly respectable, 
and being executed at a time when 
the arUst had an oveiflow of business 
to attend to, display an industiy 
rarely to he paralleled, and proves 
that, had he devoted all his time to 
engraving, he would have ranked still 
liicrhcrin the profcsBion. His facility 
of execution, and unconquci'ahle per- 
severance, having thus enabled him 
to complete a great number of prints, 
he collected the whole in one port- 
folio, and published it at five guineas, 
fie modestly remarks, that it was by 
the profit of these prints that the 
engraver of them was first enabled 
to hold omt encouragement to young 
artists In dus line; and thereby he 



flatters himself he has somewhat 

contributed to improve the art in 
this country ; and adds, it is the first 

book that ever made a lord mayor 
of London ; and that when the small, 
ness of his work is compared y^ith 
what has followed, he hopes it will 
impress all young men witli the truth 
of what lie has often held out to 
them, that industrv, j)atience, and 
jKjrseverauce, if united to moderate 
talents, are certain to surmount all 
difficulties. The arts were, at the 
time he began^ at a very low ebb in 
this countiy. . Wotton^s portraits of 
hounds and horses, grooms, squires, 
with the distant view of the dog- 
kennel and stable; and Judson*s 
portraits of gentlemen in great ooata 
and jockey-cajw, were In lugh repute. 
Infmnor prints from poor or^fmals 
were almost the onlv works our 
English artists were thought capable 
of performing ; and, mortifying as it 
must be to acknowledge it, yet it 
must be admitted, that, with the 
exception of the inimitable Hogarth, 
and two or three others, the gene- 
rality of them were not qualified for 
much better things. The powers of 
the artists were, however, equal to 
the taste of the majority of thmr 
customers; and the few people cf 
tiie hi^er order, who had taste fat 
better productions. Indulged It in the 
purchase of Italian and Flemish pic- 
tures and French prints, for which, 
even at that time, the empire was 
drained of immense sums of money. 
To cheek this destructive fashion, 
Boydell sougiit for an English engnu 
ver, who could equal, if not excel 
them, and in Wollet he found one. 
! The Temple of Apollo, fromCHaude, 
I and two ])reinium pictures from the 
Smiths of Chichester, were amongst 
the first large works which this ex- 
cellent artist engraved ; but the Niobe 
and Phaeton, from Wilson, estah. 
Ushed his fame. For the first of 

o2 
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them, 1m agmd to give the engniTer 
fifty guineiiy and when it com- 
pleted gave him a hundred ; the se- 
cond, the artist agreed to engrave for 
fift^ guineas, and he paid him one 
hundred and twenty. The two prints 
vpere published by subscription, at 
five shillings each. Proof prints were 
not at tin's period considered as hav- 
ing any particular v;iliio; the few 
that were taken otl to examine the 
progress of the plate, were delivered 
to Hnch subscribers as chose to liave 
tlicm at the subscription price. Se- 
veral of these have since that time 
heen sold at public auctions, at ten 
and eleven g\tineas each. By tlicse 
and similar publications, he had the 
satisfactioii to seOf in his own time, 
the heneficial effects of his exertions. 
In the year 1774, he was elected 
aldcmuin of his ward ; and served 
the important office of lord mayor, 
in 1791, with great ability. It has 
IxM'n before observed, that prc\nou8 
to his establishing a continental eor- 
i'e8)>ondence for the ex])ortation of 
prints, immense sums were annually 
sent out of the country for the pur- 
chase of those prints that were en- 
graved abroad ; but he changed the 
course of the current, and for many 
of the latter yean of his life the 
halance of the print trade with the 
Continent was very much in ftvour 
of Great Britain. But not content 
with having formed a school for en- 
graving in diis country, so far supe. 
rior to that of any other, he resolved 
to direct his efforts to the encourage- 
ment of painting in this country. 
To effect this, he projected the 
splendid establishment of the Shak- 
spearc (Jallcry, Pall Mall — a plan 
which, considered in all its beariujj^s, 
is of a much greater masriiitnde than 
any ever attempted in any age by a 
private individual ; and, meutally 
oonsideredy he was a painter, and a 
painter of the first order* To expect 



that those who delineated his cha- 
rscters should exhihit the full force 
of their grsat original, is demanding 
more thim is the lot of any man to 

perform: but considered on the 
whole, the Shakspeare Gallery in a 
degree proves that the former low 
state of the arts did not wholly arise 
from the want of power in the paint- 
ers, but from the want of proj>er 
encouragement from the public. 
During the progress of the work, 
the alderman sonietiuies received 
prosaic and poetic compliments from 
anonymous correspondents. The fol- 
lowing little jeu d*esprit^ allusive to 
the manner in which he secured im- 
mortality to hit own name, haa some 
point:— 

On Alderman BoydelPs Shakspeare, 

Old Father Time, as Ovid sing^s^ 
Is a e^eat eater- up of thiiig:s } 
And, wifihont salt or mustard. 

Will gulp you down a castle-wall^ 

As clean as ever at Guildhall 
An alderman ate custard. 

But Boyclell, careful of his fame, 
By g^ratting it on Shakspeare's name. 
Shall beat his nelghbonra hollow: 

For, to the Bard of Avon's stream. 
Old Time has said (like Polypheme)^ 
** You'll be the last I swaUow." 

It will natunlly he tted, how 
any one man, however industrious^ 
attentive, and persevering, could 
attend to this and so many other 
great ohjects; for however active 
and enterprising the spirit, human 
powers have certain limits, beyond 
which nature peremptorily declares 
they shall not go. Added to this, 
the alderman hiid long before his 
death arrived at tliat period of life 
which demands additional it|>osc ; 
and certain it is, he could not have 
carried on his business in the man- 
ner it was caiTied on, without the 
active and unremitting exertious of 
his nephew and partner, Mr. Josiah 
Boydcll, whose professional qualitiee 
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enabled Mm to appieciate the value 

and merits of the diffei-ent works 
submitted to his iii8{>ection, and to 
point out tbe errors which oi^fht to 
he corrected, and whose own produc- 
tions (even at the very early period 
when he matie a tricat numher of 
drawings from the Oxford collection) 
proved, to those who could judge, 
the value of his remarks, and gave 
weight to his remonstrances. On 
his uncle's death, this gentleman 
was unanimouslv chosen to be his 
waeotmat hi his city honours, and had, 
during many years, the principal di- 
lectioa of that great concern. The 
aeoeaaity of this asastsaee will appear 
atill more absolute, if we consder the 
public situations in which he stood, 
to the city, where he has filled the 
offices of an alderman, sheriff, 
and Lord Mayor, ^\^th the highest 
respectability, and very sedulously 
and conscientiously fulfilled the 
duties of both ; and frequently, 
\^hen it was not in his rotation, sup- 
plied the place of a brother alilcr- 
man. In his magisterial capacity, 
though inflexibly just, he was con- 
ttitntionally merciful ; and whatever 
eomplainta were brought before him, 
he always attempted, and very often 
soeeeasfially, to accommodate their 
difibrences; and, when he could with 
propriety, nsoally recommended tbe 
complaining party to amend their 
own conduct, as examples to those 
whom they accused. He resided 
formerly at the west comer of Queen- 
street, C'heapside ; but for several 
years past, where he transacted the 
chief of his business, at the corner of 
Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside, nearly 
opposite the City Coffee-house, to 
^hich place he went every morning 
by seven or eight o'clock, to look 
over tbe newspapers, till within a few 
days of hia death. Wishing to dis- 
seminate a taate for the fine arts, he 
hid| within these fow years, liberally 



presented to the corporation of the 
City of London sevend valuable pic- 
tures, ^v1li^h now orn:uiicnt the 
Council-Chamber at Guildhall. Some 
of them cemmemorate the actions of 
our military and naval commanders, 
and othcre are calculated to impress 
upon the minds of the rising: i,'ene- 
ration the sentiments of iiulustry, 
prudence, and virtue. Si verul of 
these well-imagined allegorical deli- 
neations by Rigaud, Smirke, Westall, 
&c. be has had engraved ; and in the 
dissemination of either prints or 
boohs which had a moral tendencv, 
he always appeared to take great 
pleasure. When he published an 
Illustration of the Works of Hogarth, 
by John Ireland, he frequently said 
that if the public knew the incite.^ 
ments to industry, prudence, and 
humanity, in the works here explain, 
ed, few families would be without 
the volumes. Few that are conver- 
sant with the arts are unacquainted 
with the lottery by which the Shak- 
speare Galler}', &c. were disposed of. 
The reasons he gjive for asking a 
parliamentary sanction to it, arc re- 
lated with a plainness and simplicity 
that mutt interest every reader, in a 
letter to Sir William Anderson. 
He there acknowledges, that in 
pursuing his fimiurite object, the 
extension and tmprorement of the fine 
arts, he met with every encourageb 
ment; but the growing produce was 
expended in the advancement of that 
object, to the amount of 350,000/. 
He farther states, that lie had 
hopes of bcintr able to bequeath tlio 
Shak8j)eare Gallery to the public, 
who had so generously supjiorted 
him in all his undertakings; but the 
French revolution, and its conse- 
quences, occasioned his soliciting par- 
liamentary permission to dispose of 
it by lottery. He had the gratifica- 
tion of living to see every ticket die. 
posed of, hut did not live to seethe 
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prizes drawn, and the whole tennin. 
vtod. His death was occasioned by 
a too ca^r attention to his official 
duties. Tlic \vcek before his death, 
he went to attend in his capacity as 
a magistrate, at the Sessions-house 
in the Old Bailey ; and as lie ^vas 
always early in his attention to busi- 
ness, he arrived there before any of 
the other magistrates, and before the 
fires were lighted. Standing before 
ime of the giates wbilc this tras done, 
the damps were drawn ont, and he 
took a cold, which produoed an in^ 
flammation of the lungs, by which 
the life of this excellent and useful 
man, and upright magistrate, was 
terminated, on the 1 1th of Decem- 
ber, 1804, in the 86th year of his 
age. He was interred on the 19th 
of Deremher, in a most res]icctahlc 
manner ; his remains being attended 
by the lord mayor, many of the 
aldermen, the city-marshals, and a i 
numerous train of relatives and 
friends. — GUnn'mgs of a Bee, 

BOYKR (John Baptist, Marquis 
d' Aiguilles), a French nobleman, 
who was pnicuxeuKgeneral of the par- 
liament of Aiz, in Ftovence. His 
love of the arts led him into an inti- 
macy with the principal artists of his 
time^ particularly with Puget, the 
celebrated sculptor ; with whom he 
went to Italy, and formed a largo 
collection of pictures, sculpture, &c. 
of which he published the prints in 
two volumes ; six of tlie plates were 
engraved by himself. He also 
amused himself with paintinpr, for 
which he is said to liave had an ex- 
cellent taste. Some of his plates 
are executed with the graver, tlie 
others scraped in mezzotinto. — 
Pilk. 

BOITLE (Richard), Earl of Bur- 
lington. Never were protection and 
great wealth more generously, and 
more judidously diffused than by 
this great person, who had every 



quality of a genius and artist, eacoqit 
envy. He spent great sums in con. 

tributing to public works, and was 
known to choose tliat tlie expense 
should fall on himself, rather than 
that his country should be deprived 
of some beautiful edifices. His en- 
thusiasm for the works of Inigo Jones 
was so active, that he repaired tlic 
church of Covent-garden, because it 
was the production of that great mas- 
ter. With the same zeal for pure 
architecture, he aasisted Kent in pub- 
lishing the designa for Whitehall, 
and gave a beautiful edition of the 
public baths from the drawings of 
Palladio, whose papers he procured 
.with great cost. Besides his works 
on his own estate at Lonsborough,]!! 
Yorkshire, he new-fronted his house 
in Piccadilly, built by his father, and 
added the grand colonnatie within the 
court. The other works designed 
I by Lord Burlington were, the Dor- 
mitory at AVestminster-school ; the 
Assembly-room, atYork ; Lord Har- 
rington's, at Peteisham ; the Duke 
of Richmond's House, at Whitehall ; 
and (General Waders, in Oorlustieet. 

BRAKENBURG (Roger Rainier), 
a painter of landscapes and convert* 
tions, bom at Haerlem in 1649, and 
became a disciple of MonmieTs, but 
afterwards studied under Bemaid 
Schendel. His subjects were like 
those of Brouwer, whom he resem- 
bled, not only in style of composi- 
tion, but in manners of life ; yet in 
some of his pictures, it seems as if 
he had been desirous of imitating 
Ostade. His i>uhjects were the feasts 
of boors, the amusements of villagers, 
dancing, and conversations. His 
compositions arc ingenious and full 
of variety, though the forms of his 
men and women are always the same, 
and generally copied from low nature, 
without elegance of choice ; his eo. 
louring is stroim; and natural, fhou|^ 
the pictuiea of his later time aie not 
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so carefully executed, particularly in 
the extremities. — Ilvub., Pilk. 

BKAMMANTE DT URBINO 
(T^azaris), an architect, bom in 1444, 
and died in 1514, aged 70. He began 
the church of St, Peter's, at Rome, 
aiid at liis death left the finishing 
•f it to Michel Angelo Buonarotti. 
He also exeeuted serenl conndev- 
aUe works for the Popes, particularly 
that of joining the Belvidere to the 
Vatican. Brunmante ivas also a musi. 
dan and man of letters ; among his 
other W'orks arc the Infermcira de 
poveri Sacerdoti, by order of Cardi- 
nal Alcssandro Campeggio ; the Os- 
pizio degr Eretici convertiti ; the 
Palazzo Salviati ; one of the chapels 
in St. Pietro Montoris; the Church 
of St. Eligio dc rOrehci, &c. : the 
Palazzo Farnesc, the Palazzo Can- 
cellaria, at Rome, and many other 
fine edifices in the sunic city. — 
Tiraboschi^ Felibien^ ifc, §*c. 

BBAMESt (Leonard), a painter 
ef onaments and hbttwy, horn at 
Delft, in 1596. He m a disciple 
of Bcmbnadt, whom he imitated in 
a small degree, and went at the age 
of eighteen to study at Rome, His 
designing is well executed, his ex> 
pression in general good, and some- 
times elevated ; his colouring is pecu- 
liar, being so very thin in some paii:s 
as barely to cover the pannel, yet, 
by great skill in the chiaro-oscuro, his 
pictures have a bright, bold, and 
transparent effect. One of his most 
admired ])aintiiigs is the Raising of 
Lazarus, and another, the Denial of 
St. Peter, both in his hest manner. 
There are seveial valuable paintings 
•f his in the palace of Ryswick; 
but the most admired is a small 
picture on copper^ representing the 
story of Pyramns and Thisbe.— 
Ibid. 

BRANDEL (Peter), a portrait 
and historical painter, bom at Prague 
in 1660, and died in 1739, iged 79. 



When fifteen years old, he became a 
disci})lc of John Schra*ter, with 
whom he remained four years, and 
then separated. He designed \^'ith 
great ease, but avoided lo;uling liis 
compositions. His pencil was broad, 
easy, and very free, and his colouring 
natural, except that sometimes his 
shadows are too biacL Most of the 
churches of Phigue and Bredaw are 
embellished with his works, and the 
Prince of Hsifeldt gave him a hun^ 
dred dncats for one halCJength pie: 
turc of St Jerome. He resided 
during the greatest part of his life at 
Prague, but o\ring to his irregular 
manner of living be died very poor. 

BRANDENBERG (John), an 
historical painter, bom at Zuc:, in 
IGO'O, and died in 1729, aged 69. 
He was the son of Thom.as Branden- 
bcrg, a painter of Zug. His tiilcnls 
disclosed themselves at an early, pe- 
riod, for we find him in 1680 copy- 
ing the works of Oiulio Romano, at 
Mantus. There it a ceOing by him 
in the concert hall at Zurich, which 
gives a fovourable idea of his style of 
composition and powers in fresco. 
He painted much for the churches 
and convents of Switzerland ; and it 
was to answer the multiplicity of his 
commissions, that he {sacrificed tho 
accuracy wiiich distiuguiabed his 
early works. — FuselL 

BRANDl (Gi;iciuto), an histori- 
cal painter, horn at Poli in 1()23, and 
died in Kif)!, aged GH. He was a 
pupil of Lanfrauco, and the best of 
his Roman schoUurs. He at first 
adopted the manner of his master ; 
but from a desire of acquiring wealth, 
he dismissed those principles, and 
the [octures which he afterwards 
painted have little coirectness, and 
less grandeur than what distinguishes 
the style of lanfranco. His power 
is however proved by the picture of 
SU Rocoo, in the church of the Ripetta 
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and liy tliat of the Holy Martyrs, 

in tlic StitrniJita D*Argenville. 

]iRAN.)MrLLER (Orcpory), 
nil hi^^l()l■if■al and jiortrait jiuiiiter, 
born at Basle in IGGl, and died in 
1691, aged 30. He was first a dis- 
dple of Caspftr Meyer ; but quitting 
fiteslei be iront to Paris, whm be 
ym lecei^ into tbe tdiool of Le 
Bran, wbom be pleaaed exceedingly 
hf tbe pragreas be made; but Uie 
respect and prefei-cnce he receired 
from him exciting tbe jealousy and 
envj of others, he retired to his own 
country, but not before lie had ob- 
tained the prize given by the Royal 
Academy of Paris. He excelled in 
histor}', and was fond of painting his 
portraits in an historical style ; his 
genius resembled that of Le Bum. 
His desigTi is correct, and his ex- 
pression animated and just, and he 
practiaed a good metbod of colour- 
ings— 

BRAY (Sir Reginald), an English 
•icbitect, wbo died about 160L He 
ma also an eminent statesman, and 
assisted in placing Henry YIl. upon 
the throne. He built Henry YU.'s 
Chapel, Westminster, and one at 
Windsor, called by bis name, in 
w]}i( ]i he ivas buhed.— Gen. Biog. 
Diet. 

BRAY (Solomon de), a portrait 
painter, born at Haerlem, in 1597, 
died in l(i(i4, aged 67. He was 
reckoned amongst the first artists of 
his time. He painted a great many 
portraits, in a small and laige size, 
for persons of the greatest distinc- 
tion in tbe Netberlands.— ATll. 

BRAY (Jacob de), an bistorical 
painter,wboflouiisbedin 1640. He 
ivaa son and disdple of tbe pieced- 
ing, and was also bom at Haerlem. 
He showed uncommon skill in de- 
signing and drawing naked figures, 
but his draviings on vellum and 
paper arc extremely fine and liipjhly 
valued. There ia a picture of bis 



at Amsterdam, representiiis David 
Playing before the Ark, which has 
received the highest commendations. 
—Pilk. 

BKKBIETTE (Peter), a French 
painter and engraver, born at Maute, 
on tbe Seine, in 15%. He is said to 
baTe been a painter of some celebri ty, 
bnt bis worics in painting are bat littlo 
known in tbis country. As an engrav- 
er be is entitled to a more partienlKr 
notice.~He was possessed of an in- 
ventive genius, and has engraved, 
several plates from his own deaignB, 
which are composed in a Tery agree- 
able style, and etched in a spirited 
and masterly manner ; he also en- 
graved several plates after other 
masters. — Ibid. 

BREENBURG, called Bartolo- 
MEo (Bartholomew), a landscape, 
histoiical, and convcrs^ation jmnter, 
bom at Utrecht in 1()'20, and died 
in 1660, aged 40. He went at an 
early ago to Rome, wberebe studied 
nature in tbe environs of tbat city, 
wbicb afford so many fine subjects 
for tbe landscape pointer. He mostly 
painted in a small size, and th« 
figures and animals which be intio. 
duced into such pictures were always 
well executed ; but whenever be at* 
tempted a lanrer ki/.o, the incorrect* 
ness of his drawings is more paljuible. 
His touch is light and spirited, his 
colouring pleasing, his taste entirely 
of the Kouian school, and his pic- 
tures have both fi>ice and deliciicy. 
He embellished his landscapes wiili 
bistorical subjects, and his works 
are always distinguisbed by elegant 
architecture or nuns. Tbe works 
of tbis master are very scarce and 
valuable. 

BRESANG (Hansor Jobn), • 
German engmvcr, who flouriAed 
about tbe year 1513. He wasa con. 
temporary of Hans Balding, as ap- 
pears from a comptirative examination 
of their style, which bean tbe nearest 
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resemblance — so mnch so, as to have 
occasioned a suspicion that they were 
die productions of tlie same hand. 
They are chiefly wooden cuts, al- 
though there are some copperplates 
attributed to him. — Strutt. 

BKEYDELL (Charles), called 
Cavalier, a landscape painter, born 
at Antwerp in 1677, and died in 
1744, aged 67. He ma at first a 
dbdple of old Rysbiack, the land- 
scape painter; lio afterwards copied 
at Amsterdam several views of the 
Rhine, from the designs of Gnffier. 
At last he settled at Ghent, where 
his productions were much sought 
siter; but from a desire of hastily 
enriching himself, he often painted 
slight and inconsideruhle picturcf*, 
which appear unworthy the pencil 
which had painted others so greatly 
superior. His works aj^pear to have 
two different manners; one during 
the time Gnffier was his model, and 
afterwards when he changed to imi- 
tate Velvet BruegheL The pictures 
of hb last time are full of spirit, his 
design and execution correct; and if 
he had been more exact in imitating 
and conaulting nature, would have 
been truly valuable. — Pilk. 

BREYD£LL (Francis), a por- 
trait and conversation painter, bom 
at Antwerp in 1679, Jied in 1750, 
aged 71. It is generally supposed 
he was a disciple of old Rysbrack, 
as well as his brother Charles ; hut 
he chose very different subjects, for 
at an early age he painted portraits 
"with such success, that he was ap- 
pointed })ainter to the Court of 
Hcbse Casscl. He also painted con- 
versations, feasts, assemblies, and 
carnivals. He afterwards came to 
England with his friend Yandermyn, 
and continued for several years. His 
conversations and other compositions 
are much admired, where he has 
given a proper vftrietj to his figures. 



BRIE (Theodore de), a German 
en^ver, who died about 1598. He 
engraved the plates to Btiissard's 
Roman Antiquities, in which he was 
assisted by his sous, Theodore and 
Israel, whom he brought up to his 
own business. His own head and 
Bois8ard*s he has prefixed to some of 
the volumes. The first English work 
to which his name is attached wis 
the Funeial of Sir Philip Sydney, 
and which was expressly engraved 
in London. The next was a title- 
page, with the arms of the lord^ 
keeper Hatton at large, to W^agenar's 
Mariner's Mirror in 1.588 ; the last 
does great honour to De Brie. Ho 
cut the curious plates, describing 
the manners and fashions of the 
Virginians, which were publi^lu'd by 
Thomas Hariot, scrjeant to Sir 
Walter Raleigti, and employed by 
him in the discovery. This work 
was printed at Fnoikfort by J. 
Wechelius in 1590. The cuts were 
done at De Briefs own expense, 
from drawings by J. Wliite, who was 
sent thither for that purpose. Picart 
has copied them in his ReUgious 
Ceremonies of all Nations. He 
engraved the plates to the Latin 
Narrative of the Cruelties of the 
Spaniards in America, published in 
1.598. About the same time ap- 
peared De Brie's great work, inti- 
tuled, " Descriptio India; Orientalis, 
& Occidentalis, 19 parts, 5 vols, 
folio." His son Theodore engraved 
the heads for Bois^ard's Coliection 
of Eminent Persons. 

BBIL (Matthew), an hutorical 
and landscape painter, bom at AaU 
werp in 1550, and died in 1564, 
aged 34. He learned the rudhnenca 
cf his art in his native city, and 
afterwards went to Rome, where in 
a few years he displayed so muck 
merit in landscape and history, that 
Pope Gregory XIII . employed him 
to work in the Vatican, and allowed 
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bim an honourable jwnsion as long 
as he Vivcd. ~^JJ*ArgenviUe^ JJe 
Files, Pilk. 

BRIL (Paul), a landscape painter, 
bom at Antwcq) in 1554, and died 
in 16'2(>, aged 7*2. He brother 
to the preceding, and a diadple of 
Daniel Vollelmaii*a. He afterwards 
visited his brother Matthew at Rome, 
where he saw the works of Titian 
and the Carsod, and altered his 
Flemish manner entirely, by fixing 
upon a style and colouring that were 
far more pleasing. The pension and 
employ at the Vatican, enjoyed by 
his brother, was conferred upon him. 
His manner of painting is true, 
sweet, and tender; his scenery, 
situations, and distances, arc ad- 
mirable. In the latter part of his 
life, hib landscapes were always 
small, but beautifully and exqui- 
dtely finished; he frequently painted 
them on copper, Annibale Gaiaed 
generally painted the figures on his 
landscapes, which greatly increased 
their value. His woiks are at pre- 
sent se ldom to he met \iinth,— -i&ldl 

BRINKMAN (PhiUp Jerome), 
a German painter and engraver, 
born at Spires in 1709. lie was a 
pupil of J. (J. Datban. His favourite 
subjects were landscapes, but he also 
painted history and portraits ; in 
some of the latter he imitated the 
force and colouring of Rembrandt. 
He was painter to the court, and 
keeper of the gallery at Meutz. — 
Iloubraken, 

BRIZE (Cornelius), a painter of 
still life and muucal instruments. 
The subjects of this paintcr*s pencil 
are bas-reliefs, armour, shields, wea- 
))on8, and volumes lying open, which 
he finished in a cunous manner, 
grouping them ^ith all the art, 
elegance, and judgment, the nature 
of the s»i})jo( t would admit. There 
is a painting in the Old Man's Hos- 
pital, at Amsterdam, of Old Age 



Persecuted by Poverty, the figures 
by (frehber, and the still life by 
Brize, in which he has shown extra- 
ordinary merit. — Pilk. 

BRIZIO (Fruncesco), a painter 
of architectnie and landscape, bom 
at Bologna in 1574, and died in 
1623, aged 49. He received hin 
first instructions from the school of 
Passeroti, but afterwards was a dis- 
ciple of T-.udovico Caracci. He 
studied the principles of architecture 
and perspective with indefatigable 
application, and his compositions in 
that style are greatly admired, not 
only for the truth of the perspective 
and beauty of colouring, but also 
for the grandeur of his ideas, the 
majestic style of his arcliitecture, the 
elegance of tlio ornaments, and th e 
noble style of landscape which ho 
introduced in tliem.i-..jSUdL 

BROERS ( )^ a painter of 

conversations, fiurs, and markets. 
This master executed his subjects, 
which were of the lowest kind, with 
great truth, liveliness, and humour. 
He had a Ught clean touch, and a 
free manner of handling, and he 
always grouped his figures with 
singular skill. TTis keeping was re- 
niai'kably good in the back grounds, 
and liis compositions produce an 

agreea b I e e (Fee t Ibid, 

BROMPTON ( Robert), a portrait 
painter. He was a pupil of Bcnja- 
Uiia \\ ilbou, and utLcrvvards went to 
Rome, and received instructions fiwm 
Raphael Mengs. He was patronised 
by the earl of Northampton, who 
was at that time ambassador at 
Yenioe. He afterwards returned to 
England, and by his vanity became 
embarrassed, and imprisoned in the 
King*8 Bench, from whence he v,im 
liberated by the empress of Russia, 
to whom he had been recommended; 
upon which he went to Russia, 
where he did not survive many years, 
but died at Pctersbuiigh ; at what 
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time was uncertain, but certainly 
before 1790. He painted two wbole 
lengths of the Prince cf Wales, and 
Duke of York ; and was employed 
to repaint the fanious picture of 
Vandyck, at Wilton-house, which 
has in consequence considerably suf- 
fered . — Edwards. 

BRONCKHORST (Peter), a per- 
spective and historical painter, born 
at Delft in 1588, died iu 1661, aged 
73. His subjects were ^ews of 
■Bcient and modern cbiucbes, filled 
ivith historical figures, executed irith 
great suooess. There are two pro. 
duetkms of his In the eoundl-ehani- 
her at Delft : The Judgment of 
Sfdomon, and Christ driving the 
Money-Changers out of the Temple: 
which are described as being very 

fine performmiros Houb.^ Ptlk. 

BRONCKHUKST (John), an 
historical and landscape painter, born 
at Utrecht in 1603. He was first a 
disciple of John Verhurg, and after- 
wards went to Brabant, and con- 
tinued some time with Peter Mattvs, 
a painter on glass, whom he assisted 
k sevend capital works. On Ms 
fstura to his own country, he was 
much employed, and devoted him- 
lelf to the study and imitations of 
Cornelias Poelemberg, and by the| 
neatness and high finishing of his 
Woric, and the elegant choice of his 
subjects, he obtained a lasting repu- 
tation. He ptunted on glass till his 
thirty-sixth year, sifterwrinls in oil, 
in the manner of Poelomberg. There 
arc three of his paintings on glass, 
wliich are shown as curiosities ; and 
in the same church, on the foUling- 
doors of the organ, are three his- 
torical paintings in oil — the Triumph 
of David over Goliath ; the Auointiug 
of Saul; the Attempt of Saul to kill 
David whfle he was playing on the 
Harp; all admirably executed.^ 

m. 

. BR0NCKHOBST(J4>hii),apahi. 



ter of birds and animals in water-co- 
lours, bom at Levdcn in 1648, and 
died in 1723, agc!d 75. This artisi 

had no particular master, being in- 
tended for a much inferior profes- 
sion ; but liis own genius, love of 
the arts, and incessant application, 
enabled him to distinguish himself 
as one of the most eminent painters 
in water colours of his time. His 
subjects were birds and animals of 
all kinds, wild and tame, which he 
copied after nature with uncommon . 
life, ezBctneis, and ej^imion.^ 

BRONZt^O ( Agnolo), an hista. 

rical and portrait painter, bom at 
Florence in 1511, and died in 1580, ' 
aged 69. He was a scholar of Pon- 

tormo, though at the same time an 
imitator of Michel Angelo. His 
fresco in the Palazzo Vecchio, and 
Purgatory in the church of Santa 
Croce, are among the pictures gene- 
rally admired at Florence. His por- 
traits are numerous in the Italian 
collections. The ruling tone of 
his pictures is yellow, and their 
neatest &ult want of relict « 
JWfe&\ 

BROSAMER (John Hans), % 
Germaa engmver, bora at Fulda 
about the year 1506* On account 
of the small size of his prints, he is 
ranked among what are called the 
little masters. He worked both on 
wood and copper, and his style 
resembles that of Aldigrever, though 
much inferior Strutt. 

BROUWEli, or BRAUWER, 
(Adrian), a pjiinter of drolls and con- 
versations, born of poor parents at 
Hacrlem, in 1608, and died in 1 640, 
aged 32. He was a disciple of h^iiu- 
cis Hals, under whom he became an 
inimitable artist, and one of the most 
celebrated painters of the Low Coun- 
tries. His subjects vrere taken from 
low lifift, and always cojaed from na. 
t^re; such as drolls, conversations, 
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feasts, taverns, drunken (juanils, 
boors playini; and dispnliiiir at cai'ds, 
or surj^eoufedresBinj^aiK' wounded; but 
from the various exeellencies of the 
execution tliey ui c more highly pi i/ed 
than the works of the most emiueiit 
iDMten. 11c resided Bomc time with 
Rubens, who hid reletsed him from 
impriioiiment; bat from the levity 
of his disposition, he wss induced to 
quit Rahens» and his death was 
dioiily after hastened by his intem- 
perate mode of living. — Iloub.^Pilk. 

BROWN (John), a iMiinter, born 
at Edinburgh, and died about 1787. 
He travelled in Italy for improve- 
ment, and was esteemed an artist 
of considerable talents and Jicquire- 
ments. His letters on the poetry 
and music of the Italian Opera, 1 
vol. 12 mo., were published by Lord 
Monhoddo in 178f>. 

BROWN (Juliii),]ic was Serjeant 
painter to llenry VIII. ; and if he 
threw no great lustre upon his pro- 
fesslon* he was at leut a hene&ctor 
to its profesMTs. In the 24th of 
Henry, he built Fsiatenf-hall for 
the eoo^any, wheie his portiait is 
still preserved, among oiher pietures 
given by artists to the society. 

BROWN (Robert), an English 
historical painter, bom in 1726. He 
%VQs a disciple of Thomhill, and as- 
sisted liinj in the cupola of St. Paul's. 
CommenciTiL' Imsiiiess for himself, he 
WM much emjiioyed in decorating 
several churches in the rity. He 
T^Tis much admired in painting crim- 
son curuins, apostles, and stories out 
of the New Tcbtament. He painted 
the altor.picce of St. Andrew^s Un- 
dershaft, and the spaces between the 
Gothic arehjss In chiaro-seuro* He 
likewise executed several altar-pieces 
fer the other churches and chapela in 

London. 

BRUCE (William), a Scotch ar- 
chitect. In 1 7Q2 he built Uopetoun 
House, Scotland. The ground story 



contains a j>ortico, hall, and foiir 
beautiful ai)artment8. In the rcntn) 
is an octagonal staircase, whicli leads 
to the state-rooms. The facade is 
rusticated, and of fine stone. TIjc 
windows are well proponii)ned and 
arranged; at the top is a balustrade, 
with vases and statues, and in the 
centre risea a stone cupola, whSeh 
covers tbe staircase. Bruce was con. 
sidered one of the best British archi- 
tects of his day. — Walpole, 

BRUEGHEL (Peter), called the 
Old, a painter of landscapes and droU 
subjects, bom at Brueghel, a village 
near Breda, in 1510, and died at 
Antwerp in 1570, aged 60. He was 
a scholar of Peter Coek (or Kouc), 
but afterwards travelled and studied 
in Italy. He painted almost every 
kind of subject, often those full of 
wliim and drollery, in the manner 
of Jerome Bos, but was generally 
fond of those representing the marub- 
ing of armies, robberies, sldrmishes, 
sports, dances, weddings, anddrunken 
quarrels ; and, to obeerv« more ez^ 
actly their different humours and 
actiona, often contrived to mix in 
crowds of the meaner boors in the 
disguise of a peasant. In whatever 
style <Hr manner he painted, his 
figures were correct, and draperies 
well chosen. A picture, represent- 
ing the buildintf of the Tower of 
Babel, is in the collection of the 
emperor of Germany at Vienna, by 
whom, as well as the Grand Duke, 
he w;is employed, in which he has 
introduced a number of figures de- 
licately handled ; it is considered his 
best perfbrmaace. He repeated tlm 
same subject several timea, laige and 
small, and finished them with equsi 
skill.— .IToM&raAen, ITAryemriBt;^ 

BRUKnilEL (Peter Petersz), 
called the Young, bom at Brussels 
in 1582, and died in 1 ()42, aged 60. 
His subjects wm piundeiing^ 
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sacres, towns oq fire, and devils. He 
the fOD of the preceding, and a 
.e of - Gillet Coningsloo, and 
univemlly known by the name of 
Bru^hel d'Enfeit, from the sabjects 
be delighted in paintinif. Hewaraeij 
€wr designed maj historical sabjects, 
except those that would admit of in- 
troducing witches and devils, sucli 
as Orpheus duurming Pluto and Pro- 
scrpine to procure the Deliverance of 
Kurydice, surrounded with horrible 
shapes and appearances ; Saul and 
the Witch of Endor; and St. Atv- 
1 1 1 n 11 V s r e I n ptat i (ms .-—.// oubrakeny 
D\4rqenv%ll€^ Pilk, 

BkL EGHEL (John), callod from 
his dross VELVET BRUEGHEL, 
% flower, finiit, and landscape painter, 
bom at Brussels in 1560, and died 
in 1625, aged 65. Anthofs difier as 
to hn iBStmctors, though all maj be 
founded in fiwt ; some say, be learned 
the prineiplea of painting from hia 
father; others, that he was taught 
painting in miniature by Peter Van 
Aalst, and afterwards oil-painting 
by Peter Goekindt. In ever)- part 
of paiiitiTig and colouriiipf, design and 
pencilling, he proved far superior to 
his father, and indeed to all his ciui- 
temporaries, in his peculiar style. 
His inclination first led him to paint 
fruit and flowers from nature, which 
he executed with great neatness and 
delicacy; aiterwtids landscapes, sea- 
ports, and markets, with a number 
of figures, exactly and correctly 
drawn, though ozeeedtngly small. 
Sometimes be painted flowers in gar. 
hmds or festoons, and landscapes, in 
which Ruhens and other eminent 
masters inserted the figures ; and at 
other timen was employed by Steen- 
W}'ck, MoTiijKTt, Rotlioiiumer, and 
Van lialcn, to adoni their pictures 
with his figures. There is a fine 
himlscape of his gicatly admired, 
ihreo feet high, and four feet broad^ 



with figures of Vcrtumnus and Po- 
mona, by Rubens. Also another, 
beautifully finished, representing n 
Desert, in which Giovanni Batista 
Crespi painted the figure of 8t Je- 
rome; and an oval picture of the 
Tiigin, painted by Rubens, enoom. 
passed by a garland of flowers, ad- 
mirably painted by Brueghel. There 
is also one in the Napoleon Museum, 
of Adam and Eve in Panulisc, of 
which Rubens p;iinte<l the figures, 
anil Brut^hel the accessories : it is 
considei ed his master-piece, and the 
most valuable production of tho 
Flemish school : and anotlicr en- 
tirely by his own hand, of the same 
collection, of a Repose in Egypt. 
Hit works are admirable in every 
respect : the only fiiult which is ge^ 
nenlly found with them is his cB». 
tanoes being too blue.— .Aoti5rdipeii, 

BRUEGHEL (Abiahani), called 
NEAPOLITAN, a fruit and flower 
painter, born at Antwerpin 1692. He 
travelled to Italy when very young, 
and constantly made nature his mo- 
del. His objects were representc»d 
with truth and elepuicc, a warm and 
natural colouring, and with a bn)ad 
fine toucli. His works arc ranked 
among those of tho most adoiircd 
masters Pilk. 

BRUNELLESCHI (Philip), an 
axehSteet, bom at Florence in 1877, 
and died hi 1446, aged 69. He was 
originally a goldsmith and watch- 
nuUcer, but afhMrwards studied archi- 
tecture and perspective, in which he 
made a wonderful progress. He %vas 
patronised by the Medici fiunily, for 
whom he built some fine structures. 
He erected the dome of the cathedral 
at Florence, which Michel An-relo 
highly pniiscd. He also understood 
military architecture, aiid was an ex- 
cellent engineer, as well as an agree- 
able poet. — Felibien^ D'ArgenviUe, 
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BRUNT (Oraado), an Italian en- 
graver, bora at Sieuna about tbc year 
1630. He TTOs one of the few Ita- 
liana who woiked entirely with the 
graver, and appean to hare imitated 
the style of F. de PoiUy. He en- 
gntred some ]>late8 from his own 
designs, and others firom Rutllio 
Manetti, &c. — StrtUt, 

BBUNIA8 (Augustine), an Ita. 
lian painter. He resided some time 
in England, and painted decorative 
subjects for panels and ceilings, both 
in colours and cliiaro-scuro. He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1777 and 1779. He afterwards 
went to the AV^est Indies, and resided 
chiefly at Dominica. — Edwards. 

BRUYN, or BRUEN (Abraham), 
m Flemish engraver, born at Ant- 
werp abont the year 1540. He is 
ranked among the little masters, on 
account of the general size of his 
plates being very small. They are 
'executed entirely vnih the graver, in 
a neat formal style, and his drawing 
is far from correct. His works are, 
however, esteemed for their neatness. 
His best prints are his portraits, and 
his small friezes of huntii^ hawk- 
ing, &c. — StrtUt, 

BRUYN, or BRUEN (Nicholas 
de). He was the son of the artist 
mentioned in the preceding article, 
born at Antw«rp about lo7U. Al- 
though he WIS instructed by his 
fiither in engraving, he did not foL 
low his example, either in the style 
of his execution, or in the siaEO of his 
plates. He appean to haYo studied 
and to have formed his manner from 
the works of Lucas of Leyden. His 
compositions are abundant, but he 
"wanted taste in the selection of his 
forms. He finished his plates verj' 
neatly with the graver; but there is 
not much effect in his prints, from 
his ignorance of the management of 
the chiaro-scuro. Notwithstanding 



this defect, wliich was very general 
at the time in which he lived, bis 
works possess considerable merit-—* 
StTVtL 

BRUYN (Comeliuft), s Duteh 
painter in the 17th century. He 
travelled through Russia, Persia, 
and the East Indies, an account o£ 
which he published.— iVbiio» IHei* 
Hist. 

BRY, or BRIE (Theodore de), 
an eminent German engraver, born 
at T.iege in 1 528. He resided chiefly 
at Frankfort, where he carried on the 
business of a print and bookseller. 
It is not known by wliom be was in- 
structed in the art of en^vinj;^, but 
from his style he appears to havo 
paid particular attention to the works 
of Sebald Beham. This laborioua 
artist worked almoat wholly with the 
gimver, in a neat ftee ttyle^ well 
adapted to the subjects he made 
choice of : such as public p roces si ona 
and parades, where a great number 
of figures are introduced, which be 
drew conectly> and gave great spirit 
and expresuon to his heads. Ho 
engraved the plates iov the first four 
volumes of B^jissard's Roman Anti- 
quities ; the two last volumes were 
completed by his sons, John Theo* 
dore and John Israel — Strutt. 

BRY, or BHIE (John Theodore 
dc). He was the eldest son of the 
preceding artist, bom at liege ia 
1561. He grqatly assisted his ftther 
in the considerable works in which 
he was engaged ; and, with the assist- 
ance of his brother John Israel, com- 
pleted the two volumes of Bolsiard^s 
Roman Antiquities, which were left 
1 unfinished at his father's death. He 
I also added considerably to the col. 
lection of Portraits of Illustrious 
Persons, begun by Theodore do Bry. 

j BUCKSHORN (Joseph), a Dutch 
painter of portraits, who died 

I 
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about 1709. lie came early to Eng- 
land, and was a disciple of sir Peter 
Lely, whose works lie copied in great 
perfection. He likewise copied some 
of Vandyck'a, particularly the carl of 
Btalionl. 

BUDD (George), a portrait ai^d 
WidKape ptinter. He wu <»%iiii]ly 
a hosier; but hayfaig studied painting, 
lie pnTsiied it, and taught dmwuig for 
wowenl jttn. He painted a portrait 
of Timothy Bnnet, a shoemaker, 
famed for supporting an action against 
the Princess Amelia, as nnger of 
Bushy- Park, which has been engva- 

ved Edwards. 

BUFF A T.M ACCO (Buonr.miro), 
an historical piiinter, born at Florence 
in 1262, and died in 1340, aged 78. 
He was for some years a disciple of 
Andrea Tatii, and was allowed to be i 
ingenious in his compositions. He i 
had a talent for droll humour, and 
'Was the first that adYieed the intro- 
doctioti of a label from the mouth of 
the figure to represent it as speaking. 
This adnce was given ludicrously to 
a pahiter, hut seiiouslj tntroduoed 
and followed, from whenee the cus- 

torn rose . — Pi Ik. 

BUGIARDINI (Giuliano), an 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at Florence in 1481, and died in 
1 oof), aged 75. He at first received 
instructions from Bertoldo, a sculp- 
tor; but being a great friend of Mi- 
chel Angelo Buonarotti, he received 
further instructions from hiui. Some 
of his works were esteemed, but his 
design and composition were inaper- 
foct, and his drawing i ncorrec t-^/md 

BUNBL (Jacques), a Frsndi his. 
toriesl painter, boraat Blob in 1588. 
He was a disdple oC FVederick Zue- 
dien>,>Bd painted with grsatrepu- 
tstion St Rome and Pkiis. At the 
latter 1)6 painted a Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, which Nicolo Poussin 
preferred to all the other paintings 

m that aif^Ji'Argemik, pUk. 



BUNK (James), a portrait painter 
of no irreat powci*8, who died about 
the year 17B0. His favourite pro- 
ductions wero candle-liijht pieces, 
but his works were mostly copies 
from prints. Ho exhibited \nth the 
Free Society of Artists, from 1766 
to 1769.— JSSdivmti. 
. BUONACCORSI, eaUed PIE- 
RING DEL YAOA (Fierino), an 
historical and ornamental pahiter, 
bom in Tuscany in 1500, and died 
in 1547, aged 47. He is celebrated 
as one of the most distinguished 
scholars and assistants of Ratfaello 
in the Vatican. The Immolation of 
Isaac, in the Stanzc, the Taking of 
Jericho, Joseph sold by hi«^ lirethren, 
Jacob with the Vision, the Drown- 
ing of Pharaoh, with others among 
the frescos of the Loggie, are his. 
That he had much of tlie IHorentino 
style, may he seen by many ol his 
works. But the real theatre of 
Pierino*s art is Genoa, where ho 
arrived in 1528, to prsalde over the 
embeUishments and decorations «f 
the palaoe of Prinoe Doiia; here 
erery thing, whether executed by 
Fierino himieU^ or from his car- 
toons, breathes the spirit of the 
school of Ratfaclle. It is to liis 
style and principles Genoa owes the 
foundation ofitsschooL " JJ'Arget^ 
vilUy Fuseli. 

BUONAROTTI (Michel Angeu 
lo). See Introduction. 

BUONTALKNTI (Bernardo), 
called GIRANDOIiE, an histori- 
cal, miniature, and portrait painter, 
architect and sculptor, bom at Flo- 
rence in 1547, and died in 1608, 
aged 61. He learned correctness of 
design, and knowledge of eolouring^ 
from Salviati, Bromdno, and Yasaii ; 
but the art of painting in miniature 
he acquired from GiuUo Clovio. His 
works, as a painter, were soon th* 
objects of public admiration, from a 
certMn <Kgnity in his pertnits sad 
H 2 
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Madonnas, us well as his colouring. ] 
He fortified several places in Tuscany, 
and built several superb edifices He 
invented several hydraulic machines, 
ind tvu weU skilled in maiheiiiatieB. 
-JVbMv. Diet. Pilk. 

BUPALU8, a oelelmted Gnek 
•cnlptor, who liTed in the 60th Olyn^- 
piadi who, in conjunction \dth 
thermna^ made the bntt of the poet 
Hipponax Pliny. 

BURGHER!=^ ( Michael \ a Dutch 
encraver, who dit*d about 1G93. He 
came to England soon after Louis 
XIV. took Utrecht, and settled at ^ 
Oxford, where, besides several other 
Morks, he engraved the almanacks : 
the first appeared in 1676, "without i 
his uanic. He executed several 
small views of the new huildings at 
Qoeni^ii^ollege, and drew- an esaet 
|ian of the old chapel befote it was 
pulled down. BBs other worka were, 
•hr Thomas Bodley; at the cornefs I 
were heads of William earl of Pem- 
broke, archbishop Laud, sir Kenelm 
I)%by, and John Selden ; William 
Somer, the antiquary ; Franeiscus 
Junius, from Vandyck; John Bare- 
foot, letter doctor to the university, 
1681; head of James II. in an alma- 
nack, 1686 ; small head of sir Tho- 
mas Wyat ; Anthony a Wood, in a 
niche ; king Alfred, from a MSS. 
in the Bodleian-library ; archbishop ! 
Chicheley; John Baliol; Devoi-guilla, 
his wife ; Timothy Halton, from the 
life; Dr. Wallace, in 1690; two of 
0r.Ratc]iffe; a luge free of Christ, 
done with one stroke, in the manner 
of Mellan; leYeral frontispieces fer 
the Clasuca published at Oxford; 
and he likewise executed several for 
the English translation of Plutarch's 
Lives. 

BURGMAIR (TLnns or John), 

a German painter ami engraver, born 
at Atiirshniir, iu 1474. He was the ; 
discij)lc and friend of Albert Durer. 
In his native city are prcbcrvcd seve- 



ral of his pictures, which are much 
in the style of his master, and possess 
considerable merit. His prints arc 
principally, if not entirely, wooden 
enta, and are executed wiUi a spirit 
and fire that approacbea bis maates; 
His eut in cbiaro-scuro of the em- 
peror Maximiliin L on borsebaek, ii 
dated 1^8; and it has beenvetjr 
probably supposed bj ProfeesOT 
Christ, that the fine wooden cuts 
marked 1. B., dated 1510, in tho 
old collection of the works of Geyler 
de Keyserbeig, are by this engravef. 
— StruH. 

BURNET (James), a Scotch 
landscape painter, bom in 1788, and 
died in 1816, aged 28. He disco- 
vered an early taste for drawing, and, 
with his brother John, received in- 
structions in the studio of Seot, the 
landscape painter. He aiVerwanls 
studied at the Trustees* Academy, 
under Grsham, and was noticed Ibr 
the natursl truth of his delineatioiiB. 
In 1 810 Burnet arrived in London, 
and, to use the words of his biogra- 
pher, ^^He had sought what he 
vaunted in the academy, but found it 
not ; he therefore dctennined, like 
Gainsborough, to make nature his 
academy; and with a pencil and 
sketch-book he might be seen wan. 
dering ahout the fields around Lon- 
don, noting down scenes which 
caught his fancy, and peopling them 
with men pursuing their avocations, 
and with cattle of all colours, and in 
all poiitionB.** Burnet produced bis 
first picture of Cbttle going out in 
the Morning. Thiswassoonlbllowed 
by another, CatUe returning Home 
in a Shower. Tliis latter plctum 
placed him in the first rank as a pas- 
toral painter. Others followed of 
equal truth and beauty : — 1. Key of 
the Hyrc ; 2. Crossing the Brook ; 
3. Co\vl)oys and Cattle; 4. Hreak- 
ing the ice; 5. Milking; 6. Crossing 
the Bridge \ 7. inside of a Cowhouse \ 
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B. Going to Market ; 9, Grtde by a 

Pool In Summer; 10. Boy with 
Cows. Several of those pictures 
"were eagerly sought after, and pur- 
chased by different noblemen at high 
prices : others were reserved for his 
relations and friends. " But while 
this promising youniz artist,"'* says his 
biographer, " wus watching the shift- 
ing colours of the sky, and the 
changing hues of nature, he waa 
tensible that a diieaie, whkh flatten 
whfle it destroys, was gndually gain- 
ing upon him, as ioeupen the stream, 
ai^ robtnng 1dm of his vigour, bodily 
and mentaL He still continued his 
ezeuralons among the fields: the 
consumption, from which he was a 
•oflferer, made him feel the beauty 
more deeply of solitary places : he 
was to be found often in tsccluJed 
nooks; and the beautiful church -yard 
of Fjee, in Kent, near which he in his 
latter days resided, was a place where 
be frequently wandered. Hut change 
of air and scene brought no iuiprove- 
nient to his health. He died on the 
27th of J^, 1816, aged 28 yean.** 

BU8CHETTO (Da Dnliehio), a 
Cheek arehiteet of the llih century, 
waabetn intheisle of Dulwhio. He 
built the cathednl of Pisa^ wbeie he 

died. — Felibien. 

BUSHNELL (John), an English 
sculptor, who died about 1701. He 
was an admired scul])tor in his own 
time, but only memorable to us by 
a capricious character. He travelled 
to Italy, and resided some time at 
Rome and Venice ; in the last city 
he executed a magnificent monument 
for a Prociuxitore di San Marco, re- 
presenting the siege of Candia, and a 
naval engagement between the Ye- 
netisns and Turks. Upon his return 
to England, he executed the statues 
of Charies I. and H. at the Royal 
Enhange, and sir Thomas Gresham 
above ilsirb Hia jooei esteemed 



woik was the Unga at Temple-bar. 
He carved sever^ marble monu- 
ments, particularly one for Lord 

Ashbumbam, in Sussex ; one for 
Dr. Grew's wife, in Christ-church, 
Loudon ; and Cowley's and sir Pal- 
mer Fairboum's, in Westminster- 
abbey, lie had ;igree<l to eonipleto 
a set of kings at the Royal- exchange, 
but hearing that another artist (Cih^ 
ber) had made interest to carve some 
of them, Bushnell would not pio- 
ceed, though he had begun lix or 
seven* Borne of his profesnon aa- 
sorting that though he iras skilful 
in drapery, he could not execute a 
naked figure, he engaged in an Ales> 
ander the Great, which served to 
prove that his rivals were in the 
right, at least in what he could »o< 
do. His next wliini was to demon- 
strate the possibility of the Trojan 
horse, which he had heard treated as 
a fable that could not have been put 
in execution, lie undertook such 
a wooden receptacle, and had the 
dimensions made in timber, intend- 
ing to cover it with itnooo. The 
head waa capable of hoMing twelve 
men sitting romid a taUe ; the ejet 
served ton windows. Before it wia 
half completed,- n storm of wind 
overset and demolished it; and 
though two vintners, "who had con- 
tracted with him to use his horse aa 
a drinking booth, offered to be at the 
expense of erecting it again, he was 
too much disappointed to recom- 
mence. 

BUSOLEN, a Dutch portrait and 
historical painter, who resided in 
England in the reign of Charles IT. 
He was much esteemed for his por- 
traits of several noblemen of that 
prince's court; but of whom few 
partieulan are kn0wn..-^Dtc^.i\i£- 

jfTOpAtClffll. 

BTEN (ITicholas), an historical 
and portrait painter, bom at Dron- 
theim, in Norwij) and died about 
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1692. He was much employed by 
tbe late sir Wm. Temple, at his 
house at Sheen, near Richmond, in 
Siinx'Vj where he died young, from 
the etfecto of an intempenitc life. 
He was the first man buried in tlie 
churcli of St. Clements Danes, after 
it was rebuilt. This churcli was 
first built by his countrymen, — Did. 
JPoligraphicum, 

BYRNE (Wmkm), tn English 
•ngiaTer, boni in Loodon in 1 748, 
■nd died in 1805, aged 62. He 
studied under his nncle, an artist 
litde known, and after some time 
went to I^iris, where he became ft 
pupil of Aliainet, and afterwards ef 



J. O. WiUe. He maj be jueUj 

ranked among onr eminent engravers 
of landscape. His works are coT»s;i- 
derable, of which the following Jire 
most deserving of notice : — Antiqui- 
I tics of Britain, the Views of tbe 
liiikt's of Cumberland, Scenery of 
Italy, Apollo watching the Flocks 
of king Admctus, the Flight into 
Egypt; Evening, a fine landscape, 
after Claude Lornine ; Abrabam 
and Lot quitting Egypt ; a Sea-pieee ; 
Erening, after Roth ; two Y iews of 
Leuhen, in Saxony; the Death of 
Captain Cook ; the Watetfidla of Nk. 
gara, % 



^ ABEL (Adrian Vandcr), an emi- ' 

nent painter, was bom at Kys- 
wick, in 1631, and died in 1695. 
His landscapes and cattle are very 
ftaeb— ^oNo. 

CABEZALERO (Juan Martin 
de)^ a Spanish painter, bom, aocord- 
ing to Palomino, at Almenden, near 
Cordova, in 1638. He was a dis- 
ciple of Don Juan Carrenne, and 
painted history with great reputation. 
His principal works are at Madrid, 
of which two of the most esteemed 
are in the church of San Nicolo, re- 
presenting the Assumption of the 
Virgin, and a picture of St. Ilde- 
fonso. He also painted in the church 
of the Franciscans, an Ecce Homo, 
and the Crucifixion. 

CACCIA (Guglielmo, called il 
Moncalvo), a Piedmontese painter, 
bom at Montebone^ 1668, and died 
in 1625, aged 57. He was called »f 
3foncaiho^ from his long residence 
in that place. He first settled at 
Milan, where he painted some |nc> 
tures for the chniehes. He after- 
mds fsaided some tine st Ptetia, 



and was elected a citizen. His style 
\uis something of the energy of the 
Caracci ; but it has been obscrvcxi 
by Lanzi, bis btogTspber, that if he 
luid been educated in tlie schocd of 
the Caiaoci, it is probable he would 
have left some of his works at Bo- 
legna, and that in his Undscapes he 
would have shown more of the taste 
of Annibale than of Paul BtilL His 
manner partakes altogether more ef 
the Roman tban die Bologneae 
school. Aa a fresco painter, his 
abilities are considerable. In the 
(1 lurch of St. Antonio Abate, at 
Milan, he painted in fresco the tute- 
lar Saint, with St. Paul, the first 
hermit, a work which sustains itself 
in the perilous comparison with 
some of the best productions of the 
Carloni. Another distingukhsd per. 
formanoe in fresco, by Oacda, is the 
cupola of St Ptelo, of Noma. Of 
his oil paintings, the most eflfecthre 
are, his St Pietoo in the Chiesa delk 
Croce ; his St Teresa, in the chuich 
of that name ; and the Takii^ Down 
from the Ci«Mi| in the church ef St 
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Gaudenzio, at Novara, which is by 
many considered his chef (tceuvre. 
At Moncalvo, the church of the Con- 
▼entiuili may be considered as a gal- ' 
lery of his works. At Chieri are 
4wo fine pictnm bj tbit natter, of 
the Raisiiig of Lraurut, and the Mi. 
raele of tlie Loms, admnably com- 
poeed, «nd of tlie finest expceaeum. 

CAFFA (Melchior), a sculptor 
and designer, born at Malta in 1631, 
and died at Koine in 1687) aged 56. 
This artist lias been compared to 
Bernini. Several of the churches at 
Rome are ornamented with his pro- 
ductions. — Argenmlle, 

CAFFIERI (Philip), a sculptor, 
born at Rome in 1634. He went to 
Finance, by inNntation from Cardinal 
Mazarine, and the minister of finance, 
Colbert, who appointedhim inspeetor 
ef tbe marine at Dunkirk, m 1616. 

JVow. D kt Hitt 

CAFFIERI ( JameaX a leulptor, 
and aon of the pioceding, nbo died 
aboatl755. He executed aooie fine 
busts in bronze Ibid. 

CAFFIERI (John James), also 
a son of Philip, and foUonrod hit 
fiither^s profession. — Ibid, 

CAGLTARI (Paolo), culled PA- 
OLO VERONESE, an historical 
painter, bom at Verona in 1530, 
and died in 1588, aged 58. He was 
a disciple of Antonio Badile, and 
"whcu young painted in the catliedral 
of Mantua, where he displayed his 
aoperioritj over bis competitoia. He 
went to Teniee, and afterwaidi to 
Boae, wbere, from the fireiooea of 
Ificbel Angelo and Bafihelle, be 
acquired the idea of that breadth 
which distinguishes him in his alle- \ 
goffical and mythological pictures. ! 
The Apotheotia of Venice, in the \ 
ducal palace, for ma^ificence of 
combination, loftiness, splendour, ' 
and variety, offers in one picture the ' 
^riocipka of the elemental beautiea 



of his style. It was, however, less 
to this work than to his convivial 
compositions that Paolo owes his 
celebrity. He painted four at Ve- 
nice, for four refectories of conYenta, 
all of enonnoaa dbneniionB. Lig^t 
gi'ounds, and viigin tinta, have con- 
tributed to p re a e n re tbe fipeahneia of 
bia pletuiea; of wbleb, tbe ftmllj of 
Darina pteaented to Alexander, and 
a St. G£»rgio, ;irc examples ; they 
have reeeiyed from that period thai 
mello%vne8S time alone can giye^-^ 
De Piles^ D'ArgenviUe. 

CAGLIARI (Carletto), an histo- 
rical painter, bom at Venice in 1570, 
and died in 1596, aged 26. He was 
a son of Paolo, and by his instruc- 
tions produced some extraordinary 
performances when only eighteen 
yeai'8 of age, and bad he not been 
cut off by an early death, wonld, it 
la imagined, have equalled bla fiu 
ther.^-ll» FUu^ PUk^ D'Ar^m^ 



CAOUARI (Gabriele), anblato. 

rical and portrait painter, also a son 
of Paolo, bora at Venice in 1568, 
and died in 1631, aged 63. The 
attention of this artist was princii)ally 
directed to commerce, and only .it 
intervals to painting, when be painted 
some historical subjects, but princi- 
pally portraits. — Ibid. 

CAGLIARI (Benedetto), a sculp- 
tor and painter of architecture, born 
at Verona in 1538, and died at Ve- 
nice in 1598, aged 60. Hewaa tbe 
brother of Fiudo Yeronete, and 
painted In bia atyle and manner, 
but be chiefly excelled In painting 
anrbiteeture, ivith vfaleh be enriched 
the compositions of bia brother. Tbe 
St. Agatha, at Muranu, his best per- 
formance, baa been attributed to his 
brother, and engisved under hia 
name Ibid. 

CAGNACCI (Guido), also called 
GAUIiASSI, an historical painter, 
honi, according to some, at.Castel 
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Durante, and to others at Archan- 
geli, in IGOO, ainl died in 1(>81, acfcd 
81. He is better kntnvu in (Jcrmaiiy 
than Italy, beiiiir piitronised by the 
court of the emperor Le()])old. He 
painted chiefly pictures tor princely 
or private apartments. His Lucretia 
in the palace of Isolani, and his David 
in the Colonna, have been repeatedly 
oopied hy the Bologneie Mid Roman 
lebools, and the liitter oftener than 
even the Dftvid of Quido.— Awlh 
Now. Du^ HUL 

CAIRO (Ferdinando), an Italian 
painter, bom at Casal INIonferrato in 
16.^, and died in 168*2, aged 26. 
He received the first rudiments of 
desisfn from his father, an unknown 
artist. He was afterwards placed 
under the tuition of M. Antonio 
Franceschini, at Bolotrna. lie painted 
histoiy, and, in conjunction with 
Oiacinto Garofalino, was employed 
to paint the ceiling of the church of 
St. Antonio, at Brescia, which is fa- 
yomJblj spoken of by AwoUi— 
Vataru 

CAIRO (Ffinceaco), called CA. 
VAUBRE DEL CAIRO, «n hia- 
torical and portrait painter, born at 
Milan in 1598, and died in 1674, 
aged 76. He was a disciple of Mo- 
razzone, whose style he at first 
adopted, but altered it when he had 
perfected his studios at Rome ; and 
afterwards by studying the works of 
the famous nuiaters of the Venetian 
school, he acquired such a strong and 
livelv manner of colourinj' as to 
have his jnctures ascribed to Titian, 
or Paolo Veronese. The Duke of 
Savoy, Victor Amatlcus I., invited 
him to hia court, conferred on him 
the order of knighthood, and allowed 
him an hononn&le pension. There 
la a incture of St Tlieraaa, hy tbia 
master, at Venice, which is much 
admired ; and one at Pavia, reprc- 
aentii^ the Yiigin, St. Catherine of 
Sienna, and another saint, exoellentljr 



designed and coloured, in a atyle re- 
sembling Rubens PUk. 

CALABRESE (Mathias). The 
reid name of this painter was PRKTI ; 
lie was born at Calabria in 1613, and 
died in 169.9, aged 86. lie studied 
under I^antranc, and his works are in 
much estimation^ — Moreri, 

CALANDRUCCI (Giaeinto), aa 
historical and portrait painter, bom 
at lUermo, in 1646, and died in 
1707, i«od 61. He waa a diacqil« 
of Carlo Maiatti, whoee manner and 
i tyle of compoaition he imitated . Ho 
became an artiat of conaiderable 
eminence, and executed several noblo 
works for tho charches, convents^ 
and chapels at Rome — Pilk. 

CAT>CAR (Jolin do), an histori- 
cal and portrait jjaintcr, bom at Cal- 
«ir, a city of Cleves, in 1 499, and 
died at Naples, in 1546, age<l 47. 
He was the ]mncipal disciple of 'i'i- 
ti.ui, and some of his designs and 
paintings have been accounted, hy 
good judges, the works of Titiaa 
himaell And it haa also heen A 
firmed that aoToial of hia pictnrea 
have boen mistaken for the wwka of 
RafiMle. He designed all the heads 
for the woika of Vasari, and the ana. 
tomical figures in the works of Ves- 
salius. Rnbens was in possession of 
a Nativity by this master, in which 
the light proceo<led from the in&nt» 
—Pilk, De Plies. 

CALCI A (Giuseppe). This painter 
was a Piedmontcse, and according to 
lianzi, was called Genovcsino, which 
has occasioned him to be (X)nfounded 
with Marco Genovcsino, a Milanese, 
who is noticed in liis place. G. CaL 
eia painted aome altar-pieees ibr the 
ehnrchea at Turin and A les s an dria* 
In the choreh of the P.P. Predica. 
tori, in the former city, is a pictme 
of St Dominic, and another of St* 
Thomas ; but he distinguished him. 
self more by his cabinet historical 
pictuies, wiikh were gmeafuUy d% 
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slfiH^cd ami well coloured, one of 
which is j)ai ticularl y noticed by Lanzi 
in the collection of the Murchesi 
Ambrogio (;liilini, of Cbnst pmying 
ia the Garden, lie ilouribhcd about 
tiie year 167&— 

CAIiDARA DA CARAVAa 
GIO (Polidoro), an historical tnd 
omaniental pAinter, born in 1495, 
and died in 164S« aged 48. TUa 
master., fimn a labourer, became an 
assistant of Raffaelle, in the woikaof 
the Vatican. He acquired great ce- 
lebrity for his unriy&lled power of 
imitating the antique-relievos, which 
he did little, if at all, inferior to the 
ancients theTn<ielves. Thcne adminiblc 
work?? lie executed in cliiaro-scuro. 
He was the inventor of a style which 
rose and perished with him. His 
<lebign was correct, and without iniiii- 
ncrism. He had a faculty of tnui- 
^osi^g himself into the times of 
'v^ich he repfeaented the transac- 
tion, the costume, and rites. Of sll 
the works in firieaes, facades, and sn- 
praportet, executed by him and Ma. 
torino, of Fkirence, his companion, 
scai-cely a fragment remalna. When 
the Duke of Bourbon stomied and 
pillaged Rome, in 1527, Polidoro 
fled to Naples, where he received 
numerous comiuissions, and had be- 
^n to form a school, hut soon after 
determined to pass over to Sicily. 
He now changed chiaro-scuro for 
colour, and painted at Migrina a 
large composition of Christ led to 
Calvary, w4iich has been highly ex- 
tolled— Z>e Piles, Pilk,, D'Argm- 

CALBNDARIO (Philip), an ar. 
and sculptor, who resided at 
YenioB in 1354. He erected the 
porticos that surround the place of 

dt Mark Morrri, 

CALIAVARl (Luca), a painter 
of seaports* landscapes, and views of 
Rome, bom at Udino in 1()()5, and 
died in 1715, aged 60. He acquired 



hi8 whole skill 1»v studying and 
copying tlie works ot sevend eminent 
paintore. His snljjcctb were ^ue- 
nilly sea|K)rts uiul landsi-apes. em- 
bellished \rith a variety of lU'^uiit 
figures, especially views about Rome 
and Veniee, which have much merit. 
He poblisbed a velnme of perspee* 
tive views of YsMce, etched widi 
aquafortis.— JPUXr* 

C ALLE3TBUSA (Giovanni Bat. 
tista), a Roman engraver and painter, 
who flourished abont 1662.«^X)act 
Polygraphicum. 

CALLIMA(;nUS (of CorinthX 
a Greek areliitcct, who flourished 
about 540 yeai-s before Christ. Ho 
was the inventor of tlic Corinthian 
order, which is siiid to have origi- 
nated by seeing the leaves of tho 
aciuithus gracefully *5prea4liu^' over 
the basket upon a lady's tomb.^ 
PUmf^ Mortrk 

CALLOT (James), a odebialed 
designer and eqgiaver, was bom at 
Nancy, in Lonaine, in 1593, and 
died in Floience in 1636, aged 48. 
This ingenionsdesigner and adminiUo 
engraver was the son of John Callot, 
a gcHtlcmsn of a noble family, and 
herald at arms for Lomine. Uis 
parents designed him for a very dif- 
ferent profession, but his love forth© 
art induced him to quit his paternal 
home, when he was only twelve years 
of ago; and being wthout money or 
resources, he attached himself to a 
company of wandering Bohenrians, 
and found his way to Florence. Ho 
waa taken notice of by some officer 
attached to the court, who placed 
him under Cantagallina to learn 
dcawiag. Afler passing some time 
at Florence, he visited Rome, when 
1 i i ig rccogidsod by some persons of 
Nancy, who were friends of his fimii* 
ly, he was prevailed on to return 
with them to his parents. Meeting 
with a continued opposition to his 
disairo of following liis liavoiihU} pur- 
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suit, he again eloped, but was fol- 
lowed by his brother to Turin, and 
brought back to Nancy. His parents 
at length findinpr it in vain to control 
so confirmed uii attachment, permit- 
ted him to visit Rome, for the pur- 
pose of 8tudy, in the suite of the envoy 
from the Duke of Lorraine to the 
Pope. Cillot, on liii animd at 
Rome, gave full Mope to the bent of 
liis genius, and be studied drawing 
vitb the greatest aadduit f, under the 
taitiini of Ginllo Fsrigii. Having 
beoome a ready and able designer, he 
vas denious of acquiring the free use 
of the graver, for which purpose he 
placed himself under Philip Tho- 
masin. He \^'as not, however, very 
successful in the ubc of the graver, 
of which he appears himself to have 
been sensible, as he soon abandoned 
it for the point. He went agjiin to 
Florence in the time of tlic Grand 
Duke Cosmo II., and etched some j 
small plates from his own designs, 
whkh had the greatest suecesa, pre. 
enred him thepatraiiageef the Duke, 
and brought him into the highest 
estimation with the public On the 
death of Cosmo, he returned to 
Nancy, where he found a new and a 
liberal protector in Henry, Duke 
of Lorraine. In 1628, he went to 
Paris, where his works were already 
much admired, atid he was employed 
by Louis Xill. to cngnive some of 
the principal sieges and l);ittl»*s of the 
French, particularly those of Uochelle 
and tlie Isle dc Rhe. Whilst he was 
in the highest favour at the court of 
Prance, he gave a praiseworthy proof 
of his loyalty and patriotism. On 
being required by the Cardinal de 
Richelieu to. make a drawing, and 
engrave a plate, of the Si^ of 
Kan^, whidii was at that time taken 
by the French, 1631, as he had 
done those of Rochellc and Rhe, he 
desired to be permitted to decline 
what he ooondered as celebratnig the 



liumiliation of his country. On tho 
minister's observing, in an insolent 
and threatening tone, that there wero 
means of making him comply, Cal- 
lot spiritedly replied, I ^^ill sooner 
cut off my right hand than employ it 
in any thing derogatory to the honour 
of my prince, or disgraceful to my 
oountry.** Every one, the least con. 
versant with the art of engrsving, is 
acquainted with some of the works 
of this ingenious artist His greatest 
merit is in tiie prints where he hss 
confinedhimself to very small figures; 
when he attempted them on a laiger 
scale, his style becomes rather heavvy 
and he loses a portion of that taste 
and spirit tliat distinp^uish his figiires 
of a small proportion. The dra%\ings 
of Callot are extremely admire<l, and 
they possess even more spirit than 
his prints. He frequently made 
bcveral designs for the same plate, 
before he could arrange the subjects 
to his satisfaction ; and M. de Watew 
let asserts that he saw four di£. 
Umnt drawings by him, for liia celes. 
brated plate of the Temptation of St. 
Anthony. The number of bb prints 
is prodi^ous, and amounts to upwards 
of fifteen hundred. — Strutt. 

CALVART (Denis), an hiatori. 
cal and landscape painter, bom at 
Antwerp in 1.55.5, and died in 1619^ 
aged 64. At fii*st he employed him- 
self in painting landscapes and study- 
ing nature ; but having deteruiined 
to travel to Italy, on his journey he 
stopped at Bologna, where he became 
a disciple of Prospero Fontana, aiul 
afterwards of Lorenzo Sabbatiui, with 
whom he travelled to Rome, where 
he perfected himself in design, per. 
spective, architeeture, and anatomy. 
He afterwards opened an academy mt 
B(dogm^ and, from his style of eo- 
lour, he proeured a large number of 
disciples, among whom were Onida, 
Albano, and Domenichino. There 
is a fine picture by Galvart in the 
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FftkuDBd Ramizzi, at Bologna^ lepre- 

senting Two Hermits, and a Nativity 
In the Pembroke collection. The 



former in tlie sljle of Boi^gognone, 

and the latter in taste and manner of 
Gbfpar Poussin, whom he imitated 



works of this master are to be found 1 successfully Pilk 

in the different puUic and private | CAMA8SEI or CAM ACE (An- 
oollections in Europe,— i>*^ifyeil- ' drea), an historical and laudscape 
V^I/e, Pilk. painter, who died in 1648. He was 

CAL VI (Lazzaro), an historical ' at first a disciple of Doinenichino, 
painter, bom at Geneva in 1501, and and afterwards in the school of An- 



died in 1606, aged 105. He was a 
b<>o of Agnstino Calvi, one of the 
most adniircd painters and refoi incis 
of the old style, and was, with Pan- 
tnieo Calvi, Ids eldest brother* among 
the irst pupils of Perino del Vaga. 
Fuitaleo wss eontent to lend Us as- 
sisteBce sad name to Lansro* witlu 
e«t ]N»tending to sluae the prsise due 
to Mi numerons ornamental works at 



drea Scacchi. He >\*a8 employed at 
St. Peter'*9 at Rome, and St. John 
Lateran, and his works are much 
admired for their design and colour- 
ing. Hie Battle between Constan- 
tine end Mazentias,andtlie Tkinmpb 
of Constsnttne, are noUe and grsnd 
eompositicyns. There is a plctoie of 
Venas and the Grsces» said to be 
his, at Wilton, the seat of the earl of 



Geneva, Monaco, and Napoli, among j Pembroke, in \Viltshir8w^/6u/. 
which none exoeeds the fa(;ade of the | CAM£RAT A (GiuseppeX ^ Ve. 
pslaoe Doria, near Spinola. From a netian painter in miniature, and an 
jealousy of rival merit lio fell into engraver, bom at Venice about the 
excesses unknown to otiier artists, year 1724. He learned the use of 
if we except Coitnzio. He was en- the praver from Giovanni Cattini, 
gaged in these cabals when he painted and in 1751 was invited to Dresden, 
the Birth of St. John the Baptist, in to assist in engraving the plates for 
thechapelCenturione, in concurrence the gallery, where he was made 
with Andrea Seuiiui and Lucii Cam- principal engraver to the court. Ca- 
biaai^ which, though one ofhis best per- merata engraved several plates, not 
iurmances, feU short of the powers of only from the pictures in the Dres- 
Lnca,to whom PHnee DoriagaTe the { den Gallery, hut ftom his own de- 
y re fer enee, wliieh so enrsged GsIyI signs. — StruU. 
that he left the art for twenty yesis. CAMPBELL (Colin), a Scotch 
He setumed to it at Isst, and prsc- architect, who died about 1734. He 
tised it till his 85th year. He was of was a countrjrman of Qibbs, had 
a yntj initable disposition ; but his fewer faults, but not more imagina* 
extreme old i^c is said to have been | tion. He published three laige 
ittiinH by his frugsl manner of folios, under the title of Vitnivius 
Kving. — Moreri, Britannicus, containing many of his 

CALZA (Antonio), a landscape ' own designs, with plans of the other 
and battle painter, born at V^erona | architects. The best of Campbell'd 



in 1653. He was a disciple of Carlo 
Cignani, at Bologna; hut having seen 
some battle pieces of liorgognone, he 
determined to visit Rome, where he 
became his disciple, and copied his 
works with great caie and delight 
He afterwards devoted himself to 
fttfait h«tf«t m4 )«adicapes, the 



designs aie, Wanstead-house, the 
Rolls, and Merworth in Kent ; the 
latter avowedly copied from Palladio. 
Campbell was surveyor of the works 
at Greenwich-hospital. 

CAMPHUYSEN (Dirk), a pain, 
ter of landscapes, cattle, and moon- 
I lightSi horn at Gorenm in 1586. He 
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vna a disciple of Diedcric (Jovert/.c. 
lie was jjosscssed ot cousidcmble 
talent, and studied nature with care, 
judgment, and Mfliduity. HU sub- 
jects were moadj nnaU luidicapes, 
nith nmneroufl buildings^ hutt, or 
Yiewt of villages oa the banks of 
riven, and generally lepreiented by 
moonlight. Tb^ bave great merits 
«id his distances are particularly well 
managed. As he quitted painting 
when he was only eighteen years old, 
his works are of considerable value. 

CAMPl (Galeaz/.o), an liistoriral 
and portrait painter, who died in 
153G. His liistoriciil works are btill 



in 1697, and dietl in 1 7'>H, a^c'd 71. 
Ho was the son of Bernardo, a &ccuc 
painter, and it fint foUowed his 
fikther*s profeMMHi. He went vi^m 
young to Romei and applied himself 
ivith aniduity te paint views from 
nature, and the ruins of antiquity. 
On Ilia letom to Venice he oonli. 
nued the same studies from the pro- 
spects of that dty. Numbers of these 
are exact copies of the spota Uiey re- 
present, and several the compound 
of bis own invention. The most 
instrnetive and novel ot" these appears 
to be that view of the errand canal in 
Nvliieli be has intnHiuced some dc- 
i^i^uH by Palladio. He produced 



to bo seen at Cremona and Ferrara, | great erteets, somewhat in the man- 
but his power is most evident by a ner of Tiepolo, who sometimes put in 



portrait of himself^ painted by his 
own hand, which is said to be of 
extraordinary merit, and which was, 
placed in the ^lery »f paintets at 
FlovaD€e.«-J&tdL 

CAMPI (Bernardino), an histori- 
cal painter, bom at Cremona in 1 522, 
and died in 1584, aged 62. He was 
disciple of Julio Romano, and 



his figures. It has been observed of 
this artist, that he toolL pietofesqne 
liberties without eztravigaoesk.^ 



CANGIAGIO or CIAKBIA80 
(Ludevico), called LUCHETTO. A 

Genoese painter and sculptor, lK>m 
in 1527, and died in Spain in 1686, 
aged 58. His works at Genoa are 



afterwards studied Uuffaelle, and the i very numerous, and he was employed 



antique at Rome. His principal 
works arc at Mantua, Cremeuo, and 
Milan. — Ibid. 



by the king of Spain to adorn part of 
the i^urial ; Cangiagio had three 
ditl'ercut manners, at three diliVrent 



CAMPIOLIA (Oio. Domenico), periods of his life ; his firfct was giiriin- 

an Italian paintir and eninavcr, born tie, and notnatni*al ; his sccoud wuii 

at Lucca in 10^2. Jle studied at bib best i>tyle ; and the third is «lis- 
Florencc umlcr Tommaso Rcdi and , Unguibhed by a more rapid and expe- 
Lorenzo del More, and at Bologna | ditious manner of penciling. There 

attended the school of Giuseppe del were two paintings of this master la 

Solcb He painted some historical the royal collection at Fsris^n 

subjects at Florence, and seversl por- Sleqnng Cupid ss laifs as life, and 

traits, among which waa hia own, Judith with her Attendant; and one 
which he placed in the gallery* He 
particularly excelled in di-awing after 
the antique marbles, and was much 

employed at Rome and Florence in Pilk 

male in L' drawings for the engravers.— CANO (Alonzo), called the Mi. 

Sfrutt. chel A ngclo of Spjun, born at Grenada 

CANAL (Antonio), called CA> in IfJOO, and died in 1()7<>, aged 7i;. 

NALKTTO, a i)aint(T of ruins, per- lie studied architecture under bis 

i^pecLivu, and views, boru at Yeuice tather, and sculpture under racluico 

I 



in the Pembroke collection at WiL 
ton, lepvesenting Chiist bearing hia 
Cross — De PikM. J^ Argeamik, 
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ct Serille, ud ]ioj]itiiig under Jimi 
del Castillo. He executed two col. 
lossal figures of St Peter and 8t. 
Paul, which were much adniired ; 
and he adorned several churches and 
palaces ^vith his works, both in paint- 
ing and sculpture. He was niatlc 
first royal urchitect, king's painter, 
and instructor to the prince Don 
Balthazar Carlos. It is related of 
him, that during his last moments, 
when the priest held to him :i crucifix 
wretchedly executed, he told him to 
take it away, for it was so badly done 
lie co«ld not bear the right of it. — 
CumberlautB AneedoieB of Span-- 

CANOT (PeterChailes), a French 
engraver, bom in 1710. He came 
to England in 1740, where he resided 
the remainder of his life. He en- 
graved a gieat number of plates of 
hill (I scapes, marine, and other sub- 
jects, many of which have gfrcat 
merit. Borne of his best prints are 
those he engraved after the marines 
and sea engagements, afterwards 
painted by Mr. Paton. — Strutt. 

CANO VA(Antonio*),a celebrated 
Venetian sculptor, bom in 1757, at 
Possagno, a village situated at the 
foot of the Yenette Alps, and died 
in 1822, aged 65 years. Hisftiher 
and gmdfiither were eeulptors of 
repnte ai that time. By the death 
of his father, Antonio beeame an 
orphan in the third year of his age. 
Deprived cf hii &ther, he was in- 
debted fat the rudiments of his art 
to his grandfather, Pasino, who 
adopted the excellent method of 
tcachiiiir him early the familiar use 
of the implements of sculpture, em- 
ploying him on the works on which 
he was hitnsclf engaged. 

Canova, by the recommendation of 



* This brief sketch of Canova is ex- 
tracted from his Life, written by Couat 
Cicognara. 



the patrician Qlovanni Faller,who ' 
embellithuig his palaee at Aeolo, 

placed under Torretto, who M-as one 
of the best of the Venetian sculptors, 
with the view of forwarding his pro. 
gress, nnd further engaged that he 
should jiccompany the artist to Ve- 
nice, which accordingly took place 
two years after. By the deatli of 
Torretto, Canova was left without 
any guidance or restraint, having 
received from his master only the 
first instructions in his art. 11c luid 
enjoyed, however, since his arrival 
at Venice, the protection of his ex- 
cellent patron Fslier, end found an 
immense course of knowledge and 
improvement in thegsllety of plaster 
casts of Ihe Commandatore Farsetti, 
comprising all the celebrated remsins 
of antiquity. There was also at that 
,time an academy at Venice, calcu- 
lated to excite a spirit of emulation 
amnug- the younpr artists, but which 
Mas not cTiliu'litciied by those juster 
principles >vhose influence began then 
to be partially visible, and was pre- 
cursory of a new revival of the arts 
in Europe. Antonio was now placed 
with the sculptor Gio Ferrari, Tor- 
retto's nephew, and worked with him 
on the statues that embellish tha 
gardens of the Gasa Tiepolo, at 
Osrhonanu Csao^ did not eon- 
tinue in this schoid for more than 
one yesr, for* becoming strongly 
convinced of the necessity of a wide 
deviati<m from the rules of art which 
he saw practised, he l>oldly resolved 
to endeavour to explore those paths 
which, he thouglit, had been used 
by the ancients, and from which he 
beheld, with surprise and regret, the 
departure of his contemporaries. His 
proficiency even at this early age 
was considerable, as is attested by 
the two bubkcts of fniit which ho 
sculptured in marble, in his four- 
teenth year, and which are yet to he 
seen .on the tet Isndiqg-plaee of 
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the Farsetti palace, now the Hotel 
llella Graft Brcttn;Tna, at Venice. 

His tirst effort was a uroup of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. The statu e 
of Eurydice was completed in his 
sixteenth year, that of Orpheus was 
begun the following year. This com- 
position, in soft stone, was publicly 
cxhibitctd in Venice, on the occasion 
€f (he fttti^ of the Aaoeniioii, and 
fint awdcened the admlrrtion and 
amhttion of hb countrymen. These 
two etatuee aie now preaenred in the 
Falier palace at Aaolo. In the fol- 
lowing year he repeated this tuhject 
in marble, in rather a smaller size, 
for the senator M. AnUmio Grimani. 
The most elaborate com]>osition which 
Canova executed previously to his 
departure from Venice, was the group 
of Dsdalus and Icarus, in which he 
more signally evinced his daring 
ukuidonment of conventional modes, 
and his entire devotion to the 
guidance of nature. He likewise 
•culptured the statue of Eaculapius, 
and one of the'Bfarquii Poleni; the 
fiuiner being now in the TiUa Cro. 
mer at Monlelioe^ the latter in the 
Pkito at Padua. 

The rapidity of his progresi now 
prompted his illustrious patron to 
procure for him more adequate 
means and a loftier theatre for the 
exercise of his powers. Accordingly, 
in December, 1780, Canova entei-ed 
for the first time that scat of the ai'ts, 
little imagining tliat he was destined 
to attain there to the highest rank, 
and to establish rules of art, by his 
example, which would extend its in- 
fluence to the remotest posterity. 

On his first arrival at Rome, 
Ganova had experienced the kindest 
reception from the Venetian ambas- 
aador, and had free access to his 
splendid mansion. This enlightened 
Mid accompliBhed nobleman soon be- 
came impressed with a high sense of 
the menta and power of the young 



sculptor, proctired from Venice a cast 
in ])laster of the Group of Dedalua 
and Icarus, which he had executed 
in that city, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting it to the artists and con- 
noisseurs at Rome. On tlie occasioa 
of the first production of this group, 
he was surrounded by the most dkrr 
tinguished artists and critics then, 
redding at Rome, who contemplated 
the work with silent astonishment* 
not daring to censure what, althou^ 
at variance with the style then foU 
lowed, commanded their admimtioii* 
and revealed the biigbtest prospecta. 
The embarrsssment of the yonn^ 
artist was extreme, and he frequently 
spoke of it aftenvards as one of tho 
most anxious moments of his life. 
From this sUite of anxiety he was, 
however, soon relieved, by the almost 
unanimous approbiUion of the ^eo» 
tatoi*8 present. 

From the moment of his airivaj. 
at Rome he had commenced a severe 
and profound study of the great 
models of ancimt art, without, how« 
ever, neglecting the fruits oi 1m 
previous close observance cf mu 
ture, the expression of which ha 
always proposed to himself to mako 
a distinguished quality in bis works. 
He had a profound contempt for all 
conventional modes in the arts, and 
was led, even at that early age, by a 
correct taste rdther than by iitstruc 
tion, to prefer, among the monu- 
ments of ancient art, those which 
were of the age of Phidias in which 
the lofty conceptions of the artist are 
uiDst closely united mth truth of 
expression ; a decision which has 
since been fully confirmed by the 
ezhildtion made to Eurape by Uie 
British Museum of the first certaia 
monuments of the arts of that em. 

The OhevaUer Zulian, the Yene. 
tian ambasssdor at Rome, now saw 
the importance of giving eflSsctive 
aaiiattpee to the developiog pofwm 
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of Canova; he, therefore, placed at 
hm command a fine block of marble, 
to be devoted to a subject of his 
own choice, and to phow the profit 
dcnved from his residence and stu- 
dies at Rome. This was the first 
iiKirblc sculptured by Can ova on 
those true principles by which he 
hatl proposed to hiuistdf to be guided 
ill his works, a composition by which 
a new path was opened to all the 
productioiifl of tbo indttttivo arta. 
Tbe enbjeet which he choie was 
TheaeiUf conqueror of the Mtnotaur, 
•nd the woik naa coadncted duough- 
out in the palace of the Venetian 
nmbMtador. It a highly inter- 
aatii^ moment, when his excellent 
patron produced a cast of the head 
only of the Theseus to a party of 
the first artists and critics assembled 
in his house, without informing them 
whence it had been obtained ; all 
concurred, however varying in other 
points, in pronouncing it to be of Gre- 
cian workmanship; scveml thought 
they had seen the marble from which 
it had been taken, not being able to 
lecolleet ecoMstlj where it waa; hut 
when the ambanador conducted them, 
before the original and entiie group, 
thdr aorpriae waa indeed extreme, 
and they were forced to exclaim that 
by thiawork art had commenced anew 
career. On thii occasion it may be 
said that Theseus was the conqueror, 
not only of the Minotaur, but of 
Knvy also, forcing from rival artists 
the first homage of their admiration 
of Canova, who, at so early an age, 
had raised art to a higher degree of 
perfection than had been attained by 
any sculptor since its revival in 
Italy. 

In 1 783, by the ftiendahip of Gio. 
Volpato, he leoeiTed a commiaiion 
to exeeate a monument for the oele. 
brated Pope Gaaganelli. He now 
gave np hia atndy at Venice, which 
waa finally cloaed in 1783, and, re- 



turning to Rome, applied himself 
wholly to this great work, which 
proved the means of raising his fame 
to the very highest rank. Previously 
to tliis undertaking,he had sculptured 
at Rome only his Theseus above- 
mentioned, and a small statue of 
Apollo in the act of crowning him- 
self, which he presented to the sena- 
tor Abondino Kez/onico, one of his 
patrons, who died in 1782. To Vol- 
pato poaterity are mnch indebted, 
who^ with judicious confidence in tho 
talenta of the young sculptor, pro- 
enied the confiding this great work 
to him, and thua afibrded an oppor. 
tunity of making known his extnu 
ordinary powers to the world. 

At the time this great work was 
in progress, he produced a youthful 
Psyche, and also modelled many 
other works, particularly those beau- 
tiful compositions in bas relief, which 
first opened the eyes of modem 
sculptors. These began to aj>jH?ar 
about 1790, before any artist had 
ventured on any thing m ihis style. 
They were all leift in the day models, 
except that of Socrates parting with 
hia BVmiily, which waa worked in 
marble wiUi great care and accuracy. 

The commencement of one com. 
position was not delayed until the 
completion of another ; for while hia 
chisel was still employed on the 
Tomb <^ CSanganelli, he was forming 
the clay model of that of Pope 
Rczzoniro, which wns placed in the 
church of St. Peter, in 1 7J'-. Duriup 
the few succeeding years he executed 
several statues and [rioujis of Cupid 
:ind Psyche, variously rei)rescnte<l ; 
the group of Venus and Adonis ; 
the monument of Emo, now in the 
Arsenal at Venice ; the first statue 
of Hebe ; and the first of the Peni- 
tent Magdalen. All these works 
were completed before the expiation 
of the Eighteenth century ; so that, in 
the oaune ef twenty years, he had 
I 2 
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pRidiiced R gTMler number of works 
than many laborious artiits have in 
the \vho1e of a long existence. And 
it Bhoald be remembered that the 
practice which he himself subse- 
quently introduced for lessening the 
labour of the sculptor, by employing 
inferior workmen to reduce the block 
to the last stratum of the superficies, 
was not then in use. This adoption 
of iTierluuui al aid he effected bv 
forming liis models of the exact size 
in which they were to be worked 
In marble ; he always, however, ap- 
fJied lumMlf the laat band to his 
viorks, giving to hit marbles a soft, 
ness and delicacy of contour, and 
a minute accunHsy of expression, for 
which we should look in vain in the 
works of others of that time. In- 
deed, *the great superiority of Canova 
is more particularly seen in these 
touches of art, to which no one can, 
perhaps, equally attain, who has not 
early acquired a familiar use of the 
chisel, but trust their fame to subor- 
dinate artists ; the last minute and 
finishing touches are those which 
require the highest powers of the 
artist, and are the means of pro- 
dncing bis noblest elforts. 

The permsl habits of Canova 
tvere, throughont his life, rpgolsr 
and moderate; he rose early, and 
immediately applied himself to his 
designing or modelling, and after- 
wards to working in marble. He 
was always disposed to live abete- 
mionsly, as well from motives of 
health as of reflection. He seldom 
went from home, but passed his 
eveninfifs in receiving liis friends, 
with, an extreme gentleness and 
urbanity of manners, but without 
the slightest approach to meanness 
or affectation. 

It was the good fortune of Canova 
to escape unhurt the effects of the 
political events which then agitated 
Europep and to be aUe to devote 



himself undisturbedly to bit art. 
Pallas seems to have guaided hkn 
like Ulysses, by spreading around 
him a divine atmosphere, whicfe 
shielded off the disasters, privations, 
and misfortunes of that era. Am- 
bition and the desire of military 
glory characterised the great men of 
that period, and particularly tho 
great conqueror; calling for monu- 
ments to record their actions to pt>8- 
terity, which object Canova was 
deemed most able to fulfiL Thus 
he WM summoned to Paris in 1802, 
to model the portrsit of Napoleon, 
Irom which he executed a colosBal 
statue in marble, and then in bronze; 
the first, by the sport of inconstant 
fortune, now being on the banks oC 
the Thames ; tlie latter in tlie Aou 
demy at Milan. Canova was again 
called to Paris in 1810, to model 
a portrait of the Empress Maria 
Louisa, whom he represented in a 
sitting posture, with the attributes 
of the goddess Concordia; now in tho 
palace of Parma. 

In the inter\'al9 of these journeys 
to Paris he made a second visit to 
Vienna, for tho purpose of placing 
the sepulfihve of the Ardidiicihesa 
Cliristiiia in ihe church of tim 
Augostines in that dty. This oeoa-. 
porition added greatly to his rqio. 
tation there, and excited so strong 
a desire in the imperial court to 
possess his works, that he was in. 
duced to send his magnificent group 
of Theseus Destroying a Centaur to 
Vienna rather than to Milan, for 
which city it was originally intended. 
The Euipcror Francis caused a tem- 
ple, in the style of the pui-est Gn-ek 
models, to be erected in the imperial 
gardens for its reception, and nothing 
was wanting to the completion of 
the design but the presence of 
Canova, to direct the placing of 
the group, when hii death inter- 
vened* 
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In Uiewly part <^1821 he took 

a joimejr io Possafno, to impect 
the progjran of the works there, and 

make many important alterations in 
his first designs, necessary in the 
adaptation of an edifice evidently 
formed on the united recollections 
of the Parthenon and tlie Pantheon, 
to the purpose of a Christian church. 
On his return to Rome he modelled 
the group of the Piety, one of the 
prindpal works which remain to he 
executed in marble. The fint eon- 
ceptioiw of this group ^mn mott 
IbUcltoiis, and the oompodtioii meet 
npidf laflSniiig neitlier panee nor 
amendment In its progress, although, 
from the profound science it involves, 
the artist had evidently to overcome 
great difficulties in the expression of 
his ideas. When completed, how- 
ever, it formed the wonder of all 
Rome, and of the strangers in that 
city. In the course of the winter 
he modelled a monument for the 
Marquis Berio, of Naples ; also seven 
designs for the metopes of tlio cliurch 
at Possagno, the subjects taken from 
acred history ; and a colossal hust, 
the portmit of an intimate fiiend. 
'Wmk the ad^ramce of spring he com* 
pleted, irith a delightlul finish, the 
group of Mara and Venue, for his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and also completed 
the recumbent statues of the Mag- 
dalen, and the Endymion, which he 
had executed for two distinguished 
English noblemen. Besides these 
important objects, he proceeded, at 
every leisure moment, with other 
Works which he had in hand. The 
Sleeping Nymph; Dirce, Nurse of 
Bacchus ; a repetition of the Nymph 
awaked at the Sound of the Lyre ; 
a Dansatncc ; and various busts, aud i 
ether minor works. 

In the month of May he went to 
Kaplcs, to inspect the wax of his 
•eoond colossal horse, preparatory to 
Ilia fusion «f tho wcd^ and letonwd 



to Rome, with a tendency to dis- 
order in his stomach, which was 
always badly affected by that cli- 
mate. Having recovered himself in 
some degree, and completed the 
works above mentioned, lie left that 
city, for the last time, in September, 
for Possagno, hoping to derive benefit 
from the journey, and from his 
native air, and arrived in that village 
on the 17th of the sjudc mouth; 
but, as was usual with him, by a too 
hurried journey, and while he waa 
still unable to besr the heat of the 
weather, which wta in that year 
unusually great iiuuai^Mmt Itsly, 
Indeed, he was very ill on hia. 
arrivsl, without taking to his bed, 
expecting relief from his native air 
and the waters of Jlecodro ; all was, 
however, unavailing. On the 4th 
of October he anived at Venice, in- 
tending to stay there a few days, 
having written jis follows in the last 
letter that was fiigned by his hand :— . 
" My health goes on as usual, or is, 
perha]>s, rather worse than it was. 
For a few days I thought it getting 
better, but I was disappointed ; per- 
haps the journey to 'SLome may re- 
store me. I would &in emhnee 
you once s|pun.^ 

Contmuiog for .savenl days to 
grow gradually worse, he performed 
the last offices of religion, and re- 
signed himself to die, with the utmost 
constancy and serenity, uttering only 
short sentences to his attendants, 
and of a pious nature. Approaching 
to his end, he said to those who 
moistened his dying lips, "Good, 
very good — hut it is in vain." His 
last words were, " Pure and lovely 
spirit." These he uttered several 
1 times just before he expired. Ho 
Spoke no more; but his visage be- 
came, end continued for some time, 
highly radiant and exptessive, as if 
his n^nd was absorbed in some suh- 
lima CQoceptioni oeatiiif pcfweiful 
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and unutoal emotioiia ia all arouiMi 

bim. 

Th» iiiiMnnftting ioiiuence which 
the grace and beauty of his female 
fipires exercise on tlie senses, and 
the emotion ])r(Mluced by their vo- 
luptuous expression, liave caused him 
to be called) by uian\, tlie " sculptor 
of Venus and the Gniccs;" but it 
surely will not be said by posterity, 
that the statues of the three pontiffs, 
the colossal groups of HeiCfilet and 
Lkhaa, and of Theseus and the 
Centaur, the PagQists, Heetor and 
Ajaz, Wsshington, theeoloesal statae 
of Napoleon, the group of Piety, or 
tiie equestrian monuments of Naples, 
"Were imagined in the gardens of 
Cytherea. On these posterity will 
decide whether or not Canova pos- 
sessed that j)rofound acquaintance 
with nature and anatomy wliieh is 
indispensable to tlie perfection of 
works of this description. It cer- 
tainly will be allowed that his sci- 
ence is not applied to a pompous 
display of liimself, as it is ouc of 
the |x;culiar merits of this artist 
that he is always modestly eoneealed 
behind his works, aiming at justness 
of expression rather than an osten. 
tatious display of his sdenee in ex- 
aggeiated forms; his wi^ks were 
therefore addressed to posterity, to 
whose unbiassed judgment and dis- 
cernment he appealed for his feme. 

The high esteem in which Canova, 
while living, was held throughout 
Europe, is one of the most honour- 
able records of ait and of requited 
genius; for, not only was he an ob- 
ject of mlmiration to Italy, and his 
own countrymen, hut had the whole 
of Europe, also, tor his admirers. 
In England he was held in liigh esti- 
mation, and received, during the 
short ^t he paid to that countr}', 
after his last journey to Paris, the 
most generous and distinguished 
notice and attention. 



iTATDV Axn anoops. 

1 778— Statue of Burydlce, liie sixe of 

life, in soft stone j BOW In the Villa, 

Falicr, at Asola. 

1 770— Statue of Orpheus, size of life, 
in soft stone, exhibited among tlie 
other productions of the Academy of 
Venice, at the festival of the Ascension, 
afterwards remored to the ViUa 
lier 

1779 — Dsedalus and Icarus, agronp 
of the natural size, in Carrara marble ; 
at present in the Gasa PaoU, «fc 

Venice. 

1780— Statue of the Marquis Polenl, 
in soft stone of Vicenza, height scvea 
and a half Venetian feet, executed for 
the Patrician Leonardo Venier, and 
placed in the Prato della VaUe, at 
Padua. 

i782''I1ieseus on the Body of the 

Minotaur, a ^oup, in Carrara marble, 
of the size of life, executed at the insti'< 
nation of liie Chevalier Oirolamo Zn- 
lian, then Venetian Ambassador at 
Rome, and became the properly of 
Count de Fries, at Vienna. 

1783— Moddfl of the allegorieat 
fiprures of Piety and Meekness, in. 
tended for the tomb of GangraneUl. 

1789— Statue of Psyche, in marble, 
executed for Sir Henry Blundell. A 
repetition of this statue was intended 
by Canova as a tribute of gratitude to 
his patron, the GlieTaller Olrolanio 
ZuUan. T!h» death of this nobleman 
happening previously to its comple- 
tion, it parsed into the hands of Na- 
pdteoD, who presented tt to Oie Queen 
of Bavaria. It is now at Monaco. 

17HP— Statue of a Cupid, in marble. 

1793 — Group of Cupid and Psyche, 
in a recumbent posture, executed in 
Carrara marble, for Colonel Campbell, 
afterwards Earl Brownlow. After va- 
rious changes it was possessed by 
Murat, and placed in the royal palace 
of Compeigne, near Paris. The model 
had been made in 17^7. This group 
was repeated in 1796, for the Russiaa 
prince, YoussouppotT. 

179r> — Group of Venus and Adonis, 
executed the size of life, in Carrara 
marble, for the Marquis of Berto^ after 
whose death it became the property of 
M. Favre, of Geneva. 

1796— Statue of the Magdalen, the 
sise of lifd, intended by the sculptor 
as a irift to his country, but, throu^li 
political events, it came into the pos- 
session of M. Juliot, the Fteneh Com- 
missary, and la now at Vniis^ la 111* 
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1796 — Statue of Hebe, the size of 
life ; executed for Ck^unt Altiizzi, of 
Venice. IWs ■tstne was repeated 
several times, with only slight altera- 
tioDS of detaiL The most perfect is, 
ptiriwpii, tiMit in pofowlop of Lord 
Cawdor. 

1797 — Group of Cupid and Psyche, 
in an upright posture, executed in 
martsle, for Murat, and placed, with 
the recumbent ^up. In the palace at 
Compeignrie. This grotip was repeated 
in 1800, for the Empress Josephine, 
wbleh Is now in the posMisioii of tlie 
Xmperor of Russia. 

1800— Statue of Ferseus holding the 
Bead orModo8a,lniBoilile,oftlietl2e 
of the Apollo di Belvidere. This work 
was intended for Siprnor Bossi, the 
painter, of Milan \ but its removal from 
Rome was forbidden by Pope Ptns VIL, 
who plMd it In tiio Vatioan Ma- 
aeum. 

1800 — Creugras and Daraoxenus (the 
pugilists), the size of life, placed by 
Pope Pius VII. in the same museum. 

1800 — Colossal statue of Ferdinand 
the Fourth, lUng of the Sicilies, now 
at Naples. 

1 802— Colossal pronp of Hercules 
and Lichas, executed in Carrara mar- 
ble, ftom a modd made In 1796} bow 
in the gallory of the ToitoBlapilaoo, 
at Rome. 

1803— Colossal statue of Napoleon 
Bonaparte* in Carrara narbie; height 
sixteen Roman palms ; completed and 
sent to Paris in iHii ; now in the pos- 
seseiun of the Duke of Wellington. 
There was also a cast in bronze, which 
it DOW in the Palace of Arts at Milan. 

1804 — Colossal statue of Falamedes, 
executed in marble, for the Count 
Somroariva, and is now In hit Tilla, 
on the Lake of Como. 

1805— A sitting statue of Madam 
Bonaparte, In Carrara marble, of tiie 
size of life; now in poeaearion of the 
Buke of Devonshire. 

1805 — A recumbent statue, in mar- 
ble^ Of VennaVietrlx, the natural lize \ 
the Ibee Is a portrait of the Prinoeas 
Paulina Bonaparte Borghese. 

18U5— Statue of Venus coming out 
of the Bath, executed for the Pitti Gal- 
lery at Florence J size rather larger 
than that of the Venus de* MedicL 
This statue was repeated in maihle for 
the King of Bavaria, and also for the 
Mnce di Canino ; the latter is now 
la the poaaeeaion of the Mari^uis of 



i8tft— Co io aial group ofTbeaenaand 

the Centaur, intended for the city of 
Milan \ now in the imperial g-ardens 
at Vienna. It was completed in 1810. 

1B05— Three atatoes of Danelny 
Girls ; the first executed for the Em- 
press Josephine ; ihe second executed 
for Signior JDoninko Manaoni, of 
Forii ; ttie third for a Rnaalan noble> 

man. 

1806— A sitting statue of the Prin- 
life ; now In the Falace of Llchtan- 

stein. 

1807— Statue of Paris, in Carrara 
i marble, of the alae of life { eiecnted 

for the Empress Josephine ; now in 
the possession of the £inperor of 
Rnana. A repet it i on of Hila atatue, 
for the hereditary Prince of Bavarl^ 
was completed in 18 16. 

1808— Semi-coloesal statueof Hector 
and AJax, left In the itndy of the 
sculptor ; that of Ajaxwaa nol oono 

mencod until 1811. 

1808— Statue of the muse Terpsi- 
chore, now in the poasesaion of Coont 
Sommariva, at Paris ; it wa5^ repeated, 
with some small alterations, for Sir 
Simon Clarke. 

1 8 11 — A sitting statue of the Empreaa 
Maria Louisa, in the natural size, 
with the attributea of the goddeta 
Coooonlla,nowlnthe palaeeat Parma. 

1812 — A sitting statue of the muse 
Polyhymnia, now in the cabinet of the 
£mpr^ at Vicuna. This marble waa 
originally Intended for the portrait of 
Maria Elisa, Princess of Lucca. 

1812— AlleETorical statue of Peace, 
size of life, executed for Coimt Ro- 
foaaaoff, oompieted in lais. 

1814— Group of the Graces, ordered 
by the Empress Josephine } completed 
fm the Prince Eugene, and placed at 
Monaca. A repetition of this group, 
with slight alterations, waa worked 
for the Duke of Bedford. 

1816— Model of a coloaaal alalne of 
Religion, heigrht sixteen Roman palms, 
to be worked in marble of the height 
of thirty palms, it wab worked in 
marble, with aome alterations, and 
somewhat less than the mod^ for 
Lord Browulow. 

1816 — A recumbent statue of a 
Nymph and a Cupid playing on a 
Lyre ; executed for Lord Cawdor, but 
given up by him to the sculptor, to 
become the property of the Prlnoe 
Regent of England. 

IH 16— Group of Mars and Venns, 
executed in marble for his Bntamuc 
Ms^esty. 
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1817— An Infant St. John the Bap- 
ttel } in the poeseatkm of OoantBlMM. 

isLS— A sitting statue of Washing- 
ton, in marble ; executed for the United 
Btateti, and forwarded to America iu 

1818— Statnc of Venus, a variation 
froitti that in the I'itti Gallery j com- 
pleted in marble in iStlO; in the pos- 
hession of Thomas Hope, Esq. 

I H 1 H— A colossal statue of Pius VI . ; 
executed in marble in and placed 
In tiie Chmrch of St PMor, at Roma. 

1819— A recumbent statue of the 
Magdalen : executed in marble, for 
the J£arl of Liverpool completed in 
1898, 

BU3TS. 

1805— Bust, in marble, of Francis I., 
Emperor of Austria } executed for the 
l ibrary of St. Mark J now at Vienna. 

liMS— A bttsfc in niarlile» of the Prin- 
cess Can i no. 

J812— A colossal bust, in which the 
acnlptor has sfiven his own portrait 

1814— Bust of Helen ; presented by 
the artist to the Coouteas Albrizju* of 
Venice. 

1814— Bust of the muse Calliope, 
executed for Signior Gio. Roslnlt of 

l^sa. 

1817 — An ideal Female Head, exe- 
cuted by order of Madame GroUier, 
and presented by hat to Connt Som- 
mariva. 

1819— Henna of Corlnna, executed 

for the Count Sanseverino di Crema. 

1819 — Bust of Laura, executed for 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

1819— Bust of the muse Erato, in 
marble. 

1819— Bust of Beatrice, executed for 
Connt Leop. Cicognara. 

181iH-Bu8t of Leonora D'Este, in 
the possession of the Count Faolo 
To8io of Brescia. 

MONUMENTS. 

1787— Tomb ol Clement XIV. (Gan- 
gauelli), in the Churcii of the Holy 
Apostles, at Rome ; height of the Pon- 
tiff, thirteen Roman palms ; of the 
fit^-nres, eleven palms. 'I be architec- 
liaal part is ab»o tlie invention of the 
sculptor. The day mod^ in the 
aame size, were formed in I7fl3 and 
1784* The whole is in Carrara marble. 

1799— Tomb of Clement XIII. (Rez- 
lonico), in the church of St. Peter, at 
Rome ; hei{?ht of the Pontiff, nineteen 
palms } that of the Genius of Religion, 
ittleen palms ; the lions are also oolos- 
sal. The idea of this monument and 
several of the fi^nures is anteiioc in 



date tu that of Qanganelii: also in 
Carrara marble. 

1/94 — Monument of the Chevalier 
Emo, executed hy order of the \'cne- 
tian senate, and placed in the arseuai 
at Venice. 

1804 — Model of a monument in- 
tended to be erected to the memory 
of Francesco Pesaro. ^ 

1 805— Mon um ent of ChristfaDA, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, in Carrara marble, 
the figures the size of li£e. Erected 
in the Ghurch of the Augustlnes, at 
Vienna. 

1806 — Monument of the Countess 
D'Uaro, daughter of the Marciiione:>s 
de Santo Crux; llgaies In neiso re- 
lievo, of the natural size. Left In the 
study of the sculptor. 

1806— Sepulchral vase, in marble, 
omamfiuted with small baa relief, to 
the memory of the Baranesa iliedat 
situated at Padua. 

1897— Monument ^ AUteri, witfe a 
colossal figrure of Italy, in the Gkmck 
of Santa Croce, at Florence. 
I 1807 — Monument to the memory of 
I Count 8ouza,placedin the Poctngueae 
Church, at Rome. A repetition of tliis 
monument was esecuted* and sent to 
Portugal. 

1808— Monument to the memory of 
Gio. Volpato, placed under the porch 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles^ at 
Rome. 

1808— Monument to the memory of 
the Venetian j patrician, Gio. Falier, 
executed as a tribute of the sculptor's 
gratitude. It was forwarded to Venice 

after the death of Canova. 

1S08— M'Hinmejit to the memory of 
Frederick, i'rmce ul U range. Erected 
atPUdna. 

1812 — Monument to the memory of 
the Countess Mellerino. Situated in 
the ViUa Mellerino, near Milan. 

1812— Monument to tiie memory of 
Gio. Battista Mellerino ; also in the 
Villa MeUerino. 

i8ift--Monumeot to the memory of 
Count Trento. Erected at Vicen?^. 

1822 — Monument, in marble, to the 
memory of Count Faui>Uno Tadiui. 
Erected at Zorare. 

*»* The figures on the seven last 
monuments are in mezzo relieYO* and 
of the size o/ life. 

BAS RELIEFS. 

1790 — The Death of Priam. 

1790 — Briseis consigned to the He- 
ralds of Patrodus. 

1790— Socrates deftttdlDf blOMlf 
before his Judges. 
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1790 — Socrates sending away bit 
Fsm ly before drinkiup the Poison. 
17P0 — SfKTates drinking; the Poison. 
1790— Tiie Death of Socrates. 
1790— The Rstarn of TelMnaeliiis. 
179s— Tlie OflRBring <tf the TtcSm 

Matrons. 

179^ — Instraction, or, the Good 
Mother. 

1795— Charity, or. Good Works. 

1797 — Venui dancijiflr with the 
Graces. 

1797 — The Inflmt Bacchus. 

1797— Socrates rescuing AlciUadcs. 

laoi — Hercul^ Infuriate. 

1801— Helen carried off by Theseus. 

All these bas reliefs are left in 
liie modds, except that of Socrates 

sending: away his Fimily, which was 
executed in marble by Canova, and is 

nowtlic property of ClimlierOlaieiipe 
Coamidlo^ of Venloe* 

CANTABINI (abnon), edled 
FESARESE, liom tbe place of hit 
■atiTitjr, bom in 1612, aAd died at 
Vmna in 1648» aged 86. He was 
a disdple ef Qiddo, aod bit wofks 
an often mistaken for those of bis 
glaster. — Nouv. Diet Hist, 

CANUTI (Domenico Maria), an 
historical painter, bom at Bologna 
in 16'2.3, and died in 1678, aged 55. 
He had no instructor in painting but 
fiaturo, seconded by a happy genius. 
He was employed iu many magni- 
ficent works at Rome and at Bolog- 
na, which are still much admired. — 
PUk, 

CAPELLANI (Antonio), a mo. 
dmItaUan engraver, born at Venice 
about 1730. He vsa a pupil of 
Wsgner, and engmved sereial plates 
botk at Venioe and Rome. Tbe 
gnatsr part of the portraits for the 
lew edition of Yasari, published by 
Bottari, at Rome, in 1760, are by 
this srtist. He also engraved seve- 
ral plates for the Scuolo It^ilica^ 
Pictune, under the disection of Gavin 
Hamilton. — Strutt. 

CAHACCI (Ludovico), an his- 
torical, landscape, and portrait paiii- 
t<^r, boni at Bolojrna in 1555, and 
died ia 1619, aged 04. llo was at 



first a disciple of Prospero Fontuiiu, 
but afterwards studied the works of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Yer. 
oneaa, at Yenioe; and Parmegismo 
and Correggio, at Parma. He was, 
bovew, ftr from sabaefibing to anj 
master^s dictates, or implidUy^imi. 
tating former styles, bnt was tlio 
uniform pupil oif nature. He is 
esteemed to have less fire in his 
compositions thrm Annibale or Agos- 
tino, but to snrpxss tliem in giiice, 
dignity, and sweetness ; but jKirtieu- 
larly in reliLnous subjects, wliicb bis 
taste prelerrcd, and for which Ijo 
appears eminently fitted, by the 
simple but dignified manner of his 
designs, and that solemnity of hue 
which has been so often raconu 
mended as the proper tone of bistOb. 
ik colour. His Bladonnaa too, after 
the manner of Corroggio, had a won- 
derful gmoe. The foundation of 
that school, so highly celebrated 
and distinguished by t)ic title of tho 
Academy of tlie Canted, was hud 
Ijy Ludovico, in concert vrith Agos- 
tino and Annibale. They establish- 
ed well-chosen models of men and 
women, and had a collection of casts 
from the best figures, some antique 
8t:itiies, and curious basso-relievos, 
wbich Ludovico had collected at 
Home ; the best designs of the great 
masters, and books on all subjects 
relative to the art They were 
asabted by a noted anatomiat, An- 
thony de la Tour. Among the dia- 
dplea formed in thia academy are 
Guido, Domcnichino, Albano, Lan* 
franc, and riuercino. Ludovico was 
great in landscapes as well as in 
figures, and his j)rivate cburacter 
was estimable. Many of his pictures 
have been engraved, and somo by 
hi m sel t . — DA rgen v ille. 

CAUACCl (Aijostino), an his- 
torical and portrait ])ainter, and en- 
graver, bom at l?ol(»gna in 1558, 
and died iu 1602, aged 44. He was 
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the son of a tailor at Creuiona, and 
elder brother of Annibale. His first 
master was Prospero Fontaua, and 
afterwards Passerotti; but chiefly 
Ludovico Caracci, under whose di- 
rection he acquired that taste and 
knowledge which have xeiid«red his 
mme eminent. He deroted a great 
portion of his time to engimving, 
which he hsd learned from Come- 
tins Cors. He assisted Annibale in 
the disposition and execution of the 
Fbinese Gallery; but from jealousy, 
on the part of his brother, they 
separated. His most celebrated 
work in oil is the Communion of 
St. Jeronu', which is now, with its 
rival picture of the same stibject by 
Domenichino, in the Louvre at 
Paris. Agobtino, for a time, led a 
free course of life ; but by contem- 
plating a Madonna, of his own paint- 
ing, he was struck with remorse, and 
retired to a convent, where he died. 

CARACCI (Annihale), an histo- 
ricd, portnit* and landscap e pain, 
ter, horn at Bologna in 1560, and 
died in 1609, aged 49. He was a 
disciple of his cousin-german, Ludo- 
vico Caracci, and studied the works 
of Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo 
Veronese, at Venice ; and those of 
Corregjpo at Purnia. His early per- 
formances at Bologna affoixlcd proofs 
of an extensive genius; and his fame 
exten<ling to Rome, Annibale >va8 
invited thither by Cardinal Famese, 
who employed him to paint that 
gallery, which is so well known 
through all Europe, to which he 
devoted ten years of his life, and 
whidi will remain a monument to 
the glory of Annibale, hut of ever- 
lasting disgrace to his employer, who 
rewarded liis talents in a manner so 
meanly and unworthily. He re- 
ceived from that wealthy ecclesiastic 
five hundred crowns, for tlie labour 
of ten years. At Rome he was in- 



duced to change his Bolognesc man- 
ner, which had much of Conegpio's 
in it, to one \vhi( li was indeed more 
learned, but at the same time more 
dry, and less natural, both in design 
and colouring. Uis genius appears 
to have been better adapted to 
poetical and profime subjects than 
sacred onea; and thoogh superior in 
power, execution, and academical 
prowess, was inferior to his hrother 
and cousin in taste, sensibility, and 
judgment : of this the Famese GaU 
lery, his master-pieoe, is a suffideot 
proof. — D^A rgenviHe, 

CARACCT (Antonio), railed IL. 
GOBBO, a natural son of Ap^ostino, 
bom at Bologna in 1583, and died 
in 1618, aged 35. lie was in- 
structed in the art of painting by 
Annibale, and appears to have had a 
lively and promising genius ; and if 
a judgment of his tadents may be 
formed hj his fiescos in the three 
chspels belonging to the dinrdft 
of San Bartolomee neirisola, it 
would eppear not improbable he 
might have surpassed even the whole 
family of the Caracd.— iiWdL 

CARACCI (Francesco), called 
FRANCESCHINO, an historical 
painter, bom in 1594, and died in 
lf)2*2, aged 28. He was the brother 
of Agostino and Annibale Caracci, 
and a disciple of Ludovico, under 
whom he became, in a short time, 
an eminent designer of naked tigiires, 
and was considered by his master 
superior to any of his fellow disci- 
ples, in freedom of hand, correc-tuesa 
and truth ; but by neglecting colour 
he lessened his reputation, wliich lie- 
might otherwise have eflbctosUj 
secured. 

CARAVAGGIO (Pdideto Cal. 
dam da). Tliis distinguished psinter 
belongs to the school of LomVardy 
by birth, but to that of Rome by 
education. He was bom at Cara- 
Ysggio, in the Milaneiei in I4d5» 
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HispMents lived in the greatest indi- 
gence and obscurity, and, after pasB- 

inir his voiith in misery and want, he 
was obliged to leave his home in 
search of employment ; and, on his 
arrival at Rome, was engaged as a 
porter, by the artists who were en- 



BioDfl of his heada, the gimndear and 

copiousness of his compositions, and 

theelcvation of his ideas, he appeared 
to have restored the purest era of 
Athenian art. In colour, almost en- 
tirely a monochromist, he ^"as the 
first of the Roman school that at- 



gi^ed in the Vatican, under Leo X., tempted the magical effect of eliiaro- 



to carry the mortar for the plaster 
of their fresco paintings. Whilst he 
was oocupied in this humble station, 
he observed, with great attention, 
with what ftdlity the arCiits executed 
the dengpot of RaffiMlle ; and, hispired 
hj bis natonl disposition for the 



scuro in the management of the 
masses of light and shadow. It was 
tbe custom al Rome, at the time of 
Polidoro, to omaanent tbe exterior 
of the principal bonseB and palaces 
with the worlES of eminent artbta, 
executed in a style called hj tbft 



art, he made some attempts, which Italians agrafittOy^'' expressed bj 
attneted tlie notice of RaffiieUe, of | hatchings on tbe plaster, in the man. 
wbmn he rifterwards became one of ner of engraving. In works of that 
tbe most illustrious dieciples. His | nature, Polidoro and his friend Ma- 
assiduous application in studying Inrino were much employed; and it 
the ancient statues and bassi-relievi, j is greatly to be regretted that their 
was such, that in a little time he | exjwsure to the weather and the 
appeared to have imbibed the true mvj^i^es of time have deprived the 
spirit of the Grecian sculptors ; the I art of these valuable productions, of 
same perfection of design, the siimc | whose beauty we may form some 
purity of form, appeared in all he judgment froui the prints which have 
cBd. This scrupulous attention to been engraved from some of them by 



the antique render^ him little sen- 
sible to tbe cbann of colouring; 
and, indeed, for some time be eo^ 
tMj neglected it, contenting him- 
self with representing, in cbisrb- 
scoro, the designs he had composed 



Cherabino Alberti, Hen. Gfoltius, 
and Oio. BatisU GslustruzzL After 
pasnng some time at Naples, be went 
over to Sicily, where bis fint em* 
ployment was painting tbe trinmpbal 
arches wbicb were erected at Mes- 



from his studies of the beauties of | sina, on the occasion of Charles V.^s 
antiquity. Such was bis excellence return from his expedition to Tunis, 
in these productions, that he was | His next work was his celebrated 
selected by Raffaelle to 'paitit the picture of Christ hearing his Cross, 
friezes which accompanied the works a grand composition of many figures, 
of that master in the apartments of ^ painted in oil, with a beauty and 
the Watican ; and they were in no harmony of colouring which proved 
way unworthy of being jdaced with that he was capable of distinguisliing 
the sublime productions of that illus- himself in that departuieut of art 
trious artist. From the models he when the subject admitted of it. The 
consulted, Polidoro was a strict ob- remainder of his history is painful to 



senrer of the propriety of costume. 
Tbe trophies with wl^ be accom. 
^panied and embellislied bis works 
are truly antique, and by the miety 
,of bis attitudes, the simple cast of 
bb dn^taesy the admirable eacpres- 



relate. Rome being restored to tran- 
quillity, Polidoro was desirous of re- 
turning to tbe emporium of art, 
wbicb be bad been forced to abandon 
by neoesaity. Preparatory to his de- 
parture from Sidly^ hb bad drawn 
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Ms money from the bank ; tempted by 
Mfhicb, he was niunlered by hh ser- 
vant, a Sicilian, in 1 543, in his 48th 
year. His principal works arc his 
frie/es ami ollur ornaments in the 
Vaticnii : in the garden of the Taiazzo 
Bulialo at Uome, the Fountain of 
Parnawus ; in the coort of the atme 
pelace, hit Hittory of Niobe; in St 
SilvMtra a Monte Gftvallo, two tub- 
jeets of the Life of Hagdalen, Ae^ 

CARAVAGGIO (Michel An- 
grio Amerigi da), an hi«toncal, 
portrait, finiit, and flower ])ainter, 
born at Caravaggio in the Milanese 
in 156.9, and died in IGO.O, ajjed 40. 
Ue studied under Oioiyione, at Ve- 



Vaticiin, at Home, which Andrea 
K'lcchi plax'cd next the Transfigura- 
tion of Katfaclle and the St. Jerome 
of Doiiieniohiiu), but which unfor- 
tunately is at present nearly de- 
stroyed De Piles, D'ArpenviUe, 

CARDON (Anthony), a Flemish 
engraver, bom «l BruneU in 1773. 
He vm Inttnicted in the art of en- 
graving by histather. During tbetroo- 
blea in the Low Countries, Mr. Car- 
don took refuge in England in the 
year 1790, when he was only 1 7 y 
of age. He brouL'ht with him 
introduction to Mr. Colnaghi, whose 
discernment discovered the rising 
talent of the yonncr artist, and he 
gave liini inuneiliate employment. 



nice, and afterwards nniler Giuseppe ' In a few years he became eminent 



Cesari, at Rome; but he established 
a style of iiis own, as he found in the 
works of his masters more to reject 
than to follow. His great excellence 
consisted m truth of colour. His 
master-inece it the EntotnUng of 
Christ, «t present in the Louvre, at 
Furis. D*Aigsnville relates the 
Cnllowing anecdote of this celebrated 
•rtist : Being at an alehouse, with, 
otttanj money to pay his reckoning, 
he psintcd a new sign, which after, 
wards sold for a eonsidersble •nm.--<- 
JXArgenviUc. 

CARDI (Ludovico), called CL 
GOLT or CI VOLT, an historical 
painter, born in 1559, and died in 
1613, aged 54. He was a disciple 
of Santi di Titi, and gave a new style 
to the Florentine school ; he was 
the inventor of an original, but 
not a steady style ; that wliich he 
adopted differs firom his fermer one. 
His best works are the following: 
the Trinity, in the church of Santa 
Croce; St. Albert, in that of Santa 
Maria Maggiore ; the Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen, at the Sisters of Monte 
Domini ; St, Anthony converting a 
Heretic, at Cortona; and his St. 
I'cter healing the Cripple, in the 



from the plates he engraved for some 
of the most respectable publications 
that have appeared since that time, 
lie also engraved sevei-al detached 
])rints and portiuits, in a very plcab- 
ing and admirable style. Mr. CSar* 
don had risen to a distinguished 
rank in public estimation, when he 
fell a victim to. a too aasidufHiB 
plication to his pioliBsalon.— Gente.* 
Mag. 

CARDUCCI (BartolomeoX an 
historical painter, bom in Tuscany 
in 1560, and died in Spain, in 1610, 
aged 50. He went to Spain with 
Frederico Zucchcro, where he estab- 
lished himself with his brother Vin- 
cenzio. He was one of the painters 
employed in the Escurial, and 
sisted Pellegrino Tibaldi in jxiinting 
the ceiling of its library, and the 
frescos of the cloisters. His master- 
piece is said to be a Descent from 
the Cross, in the small ehapel of 
St Philipe el Real, in Madrid 

CARIKGS (JohnX an EngUsh 
landscape painter, who died at Am- 
sterdam about 1G40. He passed 
great part of his time in HoUaod, 
and painted many Yiem of that conn* 
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try ^vitli neatneN and pnM 

Did. Polif. 

CAULINI (Agostino), an Italian 
sculptor, who died in 1 79.9. He re- 
sided in England, and was appointed 
keeper of the koyal Academy, lie 
excelled particularly in drtijieries. 
Among his best works is an eques- 
truin statue of the King, a model of 
which is in the eouncil-n'om of the 
Hoyal Academy ; and a st^itue of the 
Utte Dr. Ward, in marble, which is 
in the great room of ibe Sodety of 
Arts, at tho AdelpbL — Qtn* mog. 
Diet. 

CARLISLE (Ann), an EngUsli 
irtMt, eontempoiaiy ivith Yaadyck ; 
■he was much esteemed as an artist, 
and patronised by king Charles L— 
JJict. Poly. 

CARLOXT (Oiov. Batista), an 
historical painter, bom at Genoa in 
1594, and died in 1680, aged bti. 
He was a disciple of Passignano ; ho 
studied at Rome, and afterwards 
with his brother (Jiovanni. Their 
most splendid works are, the frescos 
of the cathedi-al del Guastato, at 
Genoa, the colouring of which at the 
wne time •nrprises and enehants ; 
•rery eolour b pronounced in Its 
purest and deepest tone, wiihont in- 
paiiing the hMmony of the whole. 
Batista survived his brother fifty 
years, and distinguished himself by 
his novel style, in the churches and 
collections of Liguria and Lombarby. 
— Vies des Peititres. 

CARMONA (Emanuel 8alva- 
dorc), a Spanish engraver, born at 
Madrid about 1740. He visited 
Paris w hen young, and became a pu- 
pil of C. Dupuis. In a few years 
he made so great a progress that he 
was received into the acadeuiy at 
Paris in 1761. He afterwaida re- 
tmned to Spain, where he contlnned 
to give proof of his respectable ta- 
lent~M^/« 

CAROTO (QioYiiiniFBUioesoo), 



historical and portrait painter, 
bom at Verona in 1 470, and died 
in 1546, aged 76. He iras at first 
a disciple of Liberale Veronese, af- 
terwards of Andrea Mantegna, un- 
der wliom he so greatly improved as 
to be often sii])enor to his master. 
He originally preferred to paint in a 
small size ; but at length, from a de- 
sire of confuting those w ho asserted 
he was incapable of painting in large, 
he executed a noble design in the 
chapdi of the Virgin, at Verona, 
with fignres aa hage at life, which 
established his name aad repata* 
tien^im 

CAROTO (GHonumi), an histow 
rical and portrait pidnter, and archl* 
teet, brother of the preceding. He 
was a disciple of hia brother, and 
imitated his manner. He made 
drawings of all the curious remains 
of antiquity in and near Verona, 
particularly the famous amphithea- 
tre, which were engnived and pub- 
lished. In tlie latter part of his life 
he settled at Venice, and h;nl for his 
scholars, Paolo Veronese, and An- 
selroo CuineTo,m^~IhkL 

CARPENTIERS (Adrian), a 
fiMreign artist, who resided in Eng. 
land, and exhibited in 1774. One 
of his best performances was a half 
length of RonUlliac, the sculptor, an 
excellent likeness. — Edwaras, 

CARPI (ligo da), an historical 
painter, who died in 1500. This 
artist is more famous as the disco- 
I verer of a manner of painting in 
chiaro-oscuro, than as a ]>aiuter. This 
i art lie performed by two pieces of 
j box- wood, one of which marked the 
outlines and shadows, and the other 
iuipressed the colours, leaving some 
parts of the paper uncovered as 
masses of light. He executed la 
this manner several prints from the 
designs and cartoons of Raflaelle^ 
partiGularly one of tho Sybil; a 
Desoent from the Cioss ; the HisUay 
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of Simon the Sorcerer; and the 
Death of Ananias. Tliis art was 
greatly improved by Balthasar Pe- 
truzzi of Sienna, and Parniegiano, 
who published several excellent de- , 

signs in that manner Pilk, \ 

CARPIONI (Julio), a painter of 
history, bacchanals, triumphs, and | 
Mcrifloes, bom at Venice in 1611, 
and died in 1674, aged 63. He wu 
s diadple of AlesMUndio Yuoteri, 
called Paduaaino, under wbom, in 
a iliort time, he aeqnired great re- 
putation. He preferred painting in 
a small size, and thoee aubjeeta 
which admit n great number of, 
figurea, aa bacchanalians, sacrifices, 
&c. His worka are held in high 
estimation, and much aought after. 

CARPI (Girolarei), a portrait and 
historical painter, born at Ferrara, 
in 1501, and died in 150(), aged 55. 
He was a disciple of Garofalo, but 
devoted his whole time and attention 
for several years in studying and 
copying the works of Correggio ; in 
i^ich he auoeeeded ao far, and ac- 
quired auch excellenoe in the imita- 
tion of Corrpggio*8 atyle, that many 
paintings finished by himself were 
taken for originals ; and it is not im- 
probable, that several of hia paint- 
ings pass at this day for genuine 
"Works of Correggio. — Ibid. 

CARR (Johnson), or KERR, a 
landKcape }>ainter, born in 1743, and 
died in 1765, aged 22. He win one 
of the most considerable of Wilson's 
pupils, and obtained several premi- 
ums from the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, particularly 
in the years 1762 and 1763, when 
he receiml the first priies..— JBii. 
wardt, 

CARRE (Henry), a Dutch land- 
acape and con'versation painter, bom 

at Amsterdam in 1656, and died in 
1721, aged 65. He was at first a 
dlsdple of Julian Jaoobsa, and after- 



wards of Jacques Jordacns. He was 
appointed state painter at the court 
of Friesland, and adorned the palace 
with several fine paintings, particu- 
larly landscapes, in which he intro- 
duced huntings of the wild boar and 
other animals; wliich subjects ho 
painted in the manner of Suydcra* 
He resided the principal port of liia 
life at the Hague and Amaterdam. 
His atyle of painting waa agreeable, 
and hia eoloniing good.— >JPMlr. # 

CARRE (MichaelX younger bro- 
ther of the preceding, born at Am- 
aterdam in 1666, and died in 1728» 
aged 62. He studied at first under 
his brother, and afterwards became 
a disciple of Nicholas Berchem. 
He, however, most unaccountably 
preferred the style of Vander Leew 
to that of Ben hem. He resided 
some time in London, but from dis- 
appointment returned to his native 
city, from whence he was invited to 
the Prussian court, where he ob- 
tained a good appointment. He had 
great readiness cdThand, and neatness 
in pencilling hia easel pictuiea; but 
hia beUnation led him to a kiger 
slae ; to the embellishment of gnmd 
ssloons, halla, and laige apartments. 
—Ibid. 

CARRIERA(Rosalba), a portrait 
pain tress in crayons and miniature, 
bom at Chiozza in 1675, and died 
in 1 757, aged 82. She carried crayon- 
painting to a high degree of excel- 
lence, though her performances 
seldom arrived to tlie strength of oil 
pictures. Her jwrtraits are graceful 
in conception and attitude, and fresh 
and alluring in colour ; her Madon. 
nas, and other sacred subjects, grace- 
ful and d^jnified, and even majestie. 
By her bioessant qiplication, she 
was deprived of her eye.s%ht during 
the last ten years of her life.— 
lyArgenmBe. 

CARS (Lanienoe), a Fkendi do* 
signer and eogiavert bom at hj^m 
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in 1702. He iras tbe Mnl of m ob- 
sciire engmw, of whom be le- 
oeived some iiislnictions; but be 
went joung to Paris, where it was 
long before he distinguished bimself. 
Cars may be conndeied as one of 
the best French eagravers of the 
eighteenth century, in the kind of 
suhjocts lio selected. His best plates 



In hit 8ea.iriew« be «mlled in re- 
presenting the wvim breaking on 
the shore, or daehing againit tho 

rocks. — Eduiard$, 

CASALI (Andrea), an Italian 
painter and engra^r, horn at Civita 
y eccliia, about the year 1 7*20. He is 

said to have been a scholar of Sebas- 
tian Conca. He visited England about 



are those he has engraved after Le [ the year 174H, and was employed in 
Moinc, and ])arti( ularly the print of ornamenting the seats of several of 



Hercules and Omphale. — Strutt. 

CARTER (Geoi^e), a painter, 
who died about 17H6. He was ori- 
ginally a tiiulesniau, and upon t'ailuie 
became a painter. He travelled for 
tbe ttndj of the art to Borne and 
other plaeea ; bnt it appears bo bad 
ndtbc^ genius nor alrility sufficient 
to entitle him to the rank of an bia- 
totical painter, thongh be liaa as- 
sumed the title to himself in some 
of his productions. He exhibiled in 
1778, at the Royal Academy, .in 
Adomtion of the Shepherds, and af- 
terwards presented it t«> the church 
of St. James, Colchester. In the 
year 17Ji.^, he made an exhibition of 
his works, wliich contained thirty- 
five articles. — Edwards. 

CARTER (William), an English 
engi-aver, who llourishcd about the 
year 1660. He was a schohur of 
Hollar, and a sneressfol imitator of 
bis style. It is rery probable be as- 
sisted Hollar in ibe predigions nimi- 
ber of works in whieb bo was en- 
gaged, aa bis name or mark is only 
affixed to a very few prints* In 
Ogilbj^s translation of Homer, the 
¥%nette8 and other ornaments were 
engraved by Carter Strutt. 

C A R VEU (Rohcrt),an Irish land- 
8c;ii)e, 8e:i-view, and scene-painter, 
who died in 1791. He was intro- 
duced into Encfland by Barry, the 
player, and wad engaged at Drury- 
liuic by (iarrick, to paint the scenes, 
and afterwards at Covent-( Jaiden, 
u here he w;^^ cuiploytsd till hit) death. 



the nobility. He etched some plates 
from his own desi^s, and one from 
Raltaelle Walpole. 

CASALl (^Andrew), an historical 
pfunter. Tliis artist resided several 
years in Eni^d, and was employed 
in 1748 to paini the trausparendea 
wliicb fonniBd a part of tbe deoonu 
taons of tbe fire-woiks ezbibiled in 
the Green Park, St Jameses, on the 
celebration of the peace of Aix-la. 
Chapelle ; and also painted some 
ceilings for Mr. Beckford, at his cele- 
brated seat at Fonthill, Wiltshire. 
He obtained several ])reniiums given 
by the {Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts for historical subjects; 
and painted a Wise Man s Offering, 
for the cluipel of the Foundling Hos- 
pitid, which has been removed for 
the admission of Mr. West's Young 
Cluldren brought to Christ; and 
two^nuo«of St Peter and St Paul, 
in cbiaro-scnro for the altar-^ece of 
St Margaret's charch, Westminster. 
His works possess all the insipid 
merits of the modem Italian scho^ ; 
showy, but tawdry in llicir colour- 
ing, and theatrical and trilling in 
their com])osition. — Edwards, 

CASALINI (Lucia), a portrait 
paintrcss ; she was a disciple of 
Giuseppe dal Sole, and signalised 
herself by painting portraits.^* 

Argenville. 

CASAUBON (Frederick), an his- 
torical and portrait painter, bom at 
Solirgen, a city of Germany, in 
Hi2 '6, (^d died in Loudon, in 1690, 
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•fed 67. At dgktMii ytun of tge 
he went to Amsteidun to be in. 

Btructed in the art of painting, and 
in 1650 he visited Paris, and re- 
Qrived instructions from Le Bnin. 
He was afterwards sent to Italy, 
by the Chancellor of Fmncc, and 
maintained there by that minister 
for fourteen years, two of whicli he 
passed with Niccolo Poussin, of whose 
manner he was sr) nice an imitator 
that some of his pictures were taken 
for Poussin's. After this lie visited 
England ; but not finding encourage- 
ment in hiBtorieal painting, he 
adopted portrait painting, in which he 
was much patroniaed* He was eup- 
poied to he the first who introdnoed 
the art of painting on glam at that 
period, and painted some with great 
ability. He understood perspective, 
and was reckoned an accomplished 
painter. He lies buried in the church 

of St. Andrew's, Holbom..-. >Z>ic^. 

Poll/. 

CASSANA (Nicolo), called NI- 
COLETTO, an historical and por- 
trait painter, lioni at Venice in 
1659, and died in 1713, aged 54. 
He was the eldest son, and a disciple 
ef Giomni Francesco Cassano, a 
Genoese, who beoame eminent at a 
portndt painter, under the direction 
of Bemaidino StrouL The Grand 
Duke of Tnteany invited Niooletto 
to bis court, where he painted the 
portrait of that prince, and the prin- 
cess Violante, his consort. The 
principal historical subject he painted 
was the Conspiracy of Catiline. He 
was invited to Enprhind, and imtron- 
iseU by Queen Anne, whose portrait 
he painted Pilk. 

CASSANA (Ciovanni Agostino), 
called I/ABATE CASSANA, u 
painter of animals and fruit. He was 
the younger brother of Nicolo, and 
instmeted by his ftther, Francesco 
. Casmna, hot finished his studies at 
Ycoioe. .He WM a good portiait 



painter, hut prefened the repreaeiit. 
ation ai animals and froit : his pie- 

tures in that dass are frequent ill 
the collections of Italy Pilk. 

CASSANA (Maria Vittoria), sis- 
ter of the preceding, who died in the 
beginning of the last century. She 
painted chiefly devotional pieces for 
private families. — Ibid. 

CASSENTINO (Jacopo di), an 
historical iiiid portrait painter, bom at 
Cafisentino in r27(), and died 1356, 
aged 80. He was a disciple of Tad- 
deo Gaddi, and considered in bis 
time an artist of considenMe merit 
in freioo and distemper. Heexe. 
cnted a great many woika in his na. 
tive city, Areizo, and Florenee. He 
became in 1 350, the founder ef the 
Florentine Academy. His most me- 
morable work was St. Luke drawii^ 
the Portrait of the Virgin, which he 
painted for the chapel of the aca- 
demy Ibid. 

CASTAGNO (Andrea del), an 
historical painter, bom at a small vil. 
lage called Castagno, in Tuscany, in 
1409, and died in 1480, aged 71. 
Ho first hcciinie a painter, by ohsers^- 
iiig an ordinary artist at work in the 
comitiy, and, firom his promising ta. 
lents, was placed by Bentadetto de 
Medici nnder the best maaters at 
FlorBiioe;'miderwhomhe madesndi 
progress, that in a lew years he waa 
much employed. He at first painted 
oidy in distemper and fresco; bis 
manner at first was rather hard and 
dry, but he afterwards learned the 
art of painting in oil from Donienico 
Vcncziano, who derived his know- 
ledge of that new discovery from 
Antonello da Messina. From a de- 
sire of possessing this secret alone, 
and because the works of Domcnico 
seemed to be more admired iluiu his 
own, he harboured in his mind the 
base intention of sssassinsting him, 
who had been bis friend and bene. 
ficUnv which he al length leaetly 
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effected, ami escaped iinobsei ved ; liu 
lived unsuApected, enjoying riches 
and fqnititioii, acquired by Uie prac- 
tice of hii pDotelon. Bnt whoi he 
cne to die, oomcieiiee dltdoaed the 
secret, and the crime hu canied hii 
memmj to be univemlly deteated. 
His maaterpieoe b the Conspirators 
against the House of Medici, in the 
Hall of Justice at Florence — Vie 
des Peintres^ Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

CASTELLI (Bernard), an histo- 
rical and portrait piiinter, bom at 
Genoa in 1557, and died in 1G20, 
aged 72. He studied under Andrea 
Semini and Luca Canibiaso, but 
preferred the pnnciplcs of the former. 
He invented with facility, and had 
conreetneM and grace when he eheae 
to exert himaelf. He made designs 
fat Taaao*a Jenisaleoi, and painted 
the Gall ef St. Peter to the ApoatoU 
ate, aa an altar-fneoe for St Pietro, 
at Rome. He dao painted portraits 
of the most celebrated poets of his 
time, from whom h^ leceived com. 
pliTTientary venies in return. — Vies 
des Peintres^ lyArgenviUc^ PiUt. 

CASTELTJ (Vaierio), an histo- 
rical and battle painter, bom at Ge- 
noa in 1615, and died in 1659, aged 
44. He was a scholar of Douienico 
Fiasella, but chiefly luquired his 
knowledge from the study of the 
moat celebrated masters. His most 
fimnrite auhjeeta were eattle, which 
he eompoaed with much spirit, and 
executed with ao mudi wiety and 
freedom of handaaguned himuni- 
▼ersal applause. His horses are par- 
ticularly excellent. In this style of 
painting, he united the fire of Tinto» 
letto with the fine taste and compo- 
sition of Paolo Veronese. Amongst 
the historical subjects which he 
painted, is the cupola of the church 
of the Annunciation, at Genoa, 
which is described as a noble compo- 
^tion ; and the Rape of the Sabinen, 
in the palace of the Graud Duke at 



1' lorcnce. There is also a picturo 
by thia maatar hi tiie coUeetlon ef 
the Earl of Pembroke, the subject, 
Christ taken down from the Oroea. 
A great nnmher of his eaael pieoeoare 
in the different collections of Engl and. 
— Vies des Peint,^ U'Argen.^ Pilk, 

CASTELLO (G. Battista), called 
Hi BERGAMASCO, an histori. 
cal painter, architect, and sculptor, 
bom at Bergamo in 1500, and died 
in 1570. He was patronised by the 
Pallavicino family, who enabled liim 
to visit Rome. lie is reckoned 
among the number of Michel An- 
gel o's scholars. His technic jirinci- 
ples were those of Luca Canibiaso, 
as is evident, on comparison, in the 
chureh of St Matteo^ irfim thejr 
painted together. We reoogniae, in 
Cambiaao, a greater genina, and 
more elegance * of design ; in Caa- 
tello, more diligenee, deeper know- 
ledge, and better colour. He painted 
the ceiling of Nunziata di Portoiia, 
representing the Judge, in an angelic 
circle, receiving the Elect ; whilst 
Luca on the panels represented 
the final doom of the blessed and 
rejected in the last jiidgiiiciit. IIo 
frequently painted alone ; such as 
the St. Jerome, surrounded by 
Monks frightened at a Lion, in St. 
Fraucihco di Castello; and the 
Crowning of St. Sebastian, after 
Martyrdom, in his own church : a 
picture aa rich in eompoaition aa 
Btndied in execution. This painter 
passed the laat years of hia life at 
Madrid, as painter to the oourt«M» 
Cumberland. 

CASTIGLIONE (Giovanni Be- 
nedetto), called €*&ECU£TTO, a 
cattle, landscape, portrait, and histo. 
rical painter, born at Genoa in 1616, 
and died in 1^)70, aged 54. lie was 
at first a disciple of Battista Pagi, and 
afterwards of Giovanni Andrea de 
Ferrari, but received his principal 
instfttctioA from Vandyck, who at 
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tliat time resided at Genoa. He 
formed to hinmelf a prrand manner 
of desijjn in every brancli of Ids art, 
and snci et'dt'd in profane as well as 
sacred history, landscape, cattle, and 
portrait. But though his genius was 
fio univenalf his natunl uid predo- 
minant turn vnm to rural and pasto. 
lal subjects, markets^ and animals, 
in whidi he liad no superior, Tliere 
is an excellent pioture hj this rasa- 
tor, in the chapel of St. Luke^a 
church, at (}enoa; in the Palazzo 
£rig^ole is a ^rand composition, ad- 
mirably finished; and in tlu Palazzo 
Carcgha is an historical ])icture of 
Rrvchel concealing the Teraphim 
from Tialnm, in which the figures i 
and aniiuaia are exceedingly fine. — 
Filk. 

CASTIGLIONE (Francesco), a 
landscape, historica*, and cattle 
painter, lie w:u) the sou and dis- 
ciple of Benedetto, and InhoAted 
Uttck of the merit and extraordi- 
nary talenta of his frther, and imi- 
tinted his style and manner in com. 
position, handling, and design. He 
una also as unimssl a painter as his 
ftther, though not in every reqieet 

equal.— //>/c/. 

CASTKO (Pietro de), a still life 
painter, who died in 1U()3. His sub- 
jects were shells, musical instru- 
ments', gems ; vases of gohl, sil- 
ver, and crystal ; books, and rich 
bnu'clets ; and in those subjects his 
choice and disposition were elccrant, 
his coloviring natural and transi)a- 
rent. lie showed peculiar judgment 
lu grouping. Every object is exact 
when critically ^mined, and 
made at the same time, by a judi- 
glotts arrangement, to form an even^ 
nes8 of light and shadow. There was 
a capital picture of this master in the 
possession of William Montgomery, 
Esq. of Dublin. — Ihid. 

CATTON (Clurles), R. A., an 
hei'aid painter, bom at Norwich^ and 



died in August, 1798. He was a 
member of the Academv in St. Mar- 
tinVlane, and acquired a good know> 
Icdirc of the liuman %ure, whichy 
with bis natural taste, ranked him 
above all others of his profession in 
London. He was appointed one of 
the members of the Royal Acadomy, 
and served the office of master of the 
company of paper^tainers in the year 
1784. It should be observed, the* 
some years ago, when Mr. Galten 
began his career, the profession of 
coadupainting might be ranked 
among the arts; but since the noach* 
makers have taken into their owii 
handft tlic decoration of caniiigcs, 
it has degencratetl into frivolity and 
meanness, herald -puintei-s having 
become their jourucymcn. .—JSc^ 
wetrds. 

CAVA LLARl (Anthony), a Fle- 
mish sculptor and Lrililcr, who flou- 
rished in tiie sixteenth century. This 
artist came into England fai the reign 
of Heniy VUL, and wss employed, 
in oonjunetion with Benedetto Re. 
veztano^ in beautifying a tomb 
which Gardinal Wolsey was then 

building. 

CAVALLERIIS (Giovanni Be. 

tista), an Italian engraver, bom near 
Brescia, about the year 1.530. His 
style of engraving resembles yETieus 
Vico, nltliough iufcrior to him. 
Many of his plates are copied from 
other print??. They are etched, and 
finished \\itli the graver. He was 
very hihorious, and ins plates amount 
to near 300, — Strutt. 

CAVALLINI (Pictro), an histo. 
rical painter and worker in mosaic, 
bom at Rome in 1279, and died in 
1364, aged 85. He was a disdpk of 
Giotto, and assisted him in the eel^ 
brated picture, in mosaic, over the 
irrand entmnce of St Peter's. Bat 
his best performance was a fresco 
painting in the church of Ara Osrii^ 
at Rome, in which be repraented. 
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mbove, the Yii^pn and Child, sur- 
rounded nitb gloiy ; and Mow, the 
figure of the Etoperor Oetaviam 
^^loee mUention wu directed by the 
wjlSL to the iigaret in the air. He 
renuurkahle for the great mnlti. 
tnde of paintings ^vliich be finished, 
and for his pietv. — Pilk,^ De Piles, 

CAVEDONE ( Jacopo), an hiato. 
rical painter, bom at 8a«8uolo, near 
Modena, in 1580, and died in IGb'O, 
aged 80. He learned design in the 
academy of the Canicci, and studied 
after the naked, in the schools of 
Baldi and ]*u4»i>erotti ; and to at quiru 
a proper knowledge of colouring, lie 
visited Venice, where he carefully 
examined the perfections of Titiao. 
Hia workM mt Bologna mm for aome 
time ocmaidered equal to the eompo- 
aitiona of Annibale Camcci, and 
there la a picture by Cavedone, in 
the King of Spain^a chapei—the Vi. 
aitation of the Virgin — which Ru- 
Wns, Velaaquez, and Michel Angelo 
Colonna, xwlly thought to be the 
performance of Annibale. His first 
manner was his best; it afterwards 
degenemted, and the latter part of 
his life was miserably bad, pi'rhaps 
produced by the overwhelming load 
of misfortunes which he had to en- 
dure — sickness, united with extreme 
poverty, a violent shock he received 
by a scaffolding falling, on which ho 
was painting, and the death of an 
only aoD. In the chi^ belonging 
to tiie church of St Faul, and in the 
ciinrch of St. SalTadore, at Bologna, 
are aeveral very capital performancea 
of Cavedone ; but one of his beat ia 
in the church of the Mendicants at 
Bologna, repreaenting Petronius and 
another saint on their knees, on the 
lower part of the picture, and the 
Virgin and Child in the douda, at' 
tended by angels. — Pilk. 

CAXES (Eugenio), an histori- 
cal and portrait painter, the son of 
Patrizio Cases, a Fiorentiuc, born 



at Madrid in 1577, and died in 1642, 
aged 66. He learned the an of hia 
fiUher, with whom hewaa employed 
by Philip m. in hia Palace del Par. 
do. The excellence of hia fieacoa 
in the Sala d*Udienza procured him 
the favour of that prince, who ap. 
pointed him psunter to the court in 
1612. He painted the hiatory of 
Agamemnon, in the Alcazar, at Ma- 
drid ; but the convent of 8t Philip, 
in the city of Madrid, contained the 
chief collection of this master's 
works, where they perished by fire, 
together with the convent itself, in 
1718. He painted, in conjunction 
with Vinceuzio Caducci, several 
picturea in the cathedral of To- 
ledo and elaewfaere.~CiHMft«rliiiKi*t 
AMcdotes of Spanisk Pmnten, 

CECIL (Thomas), an Engliah 
engraTor, who ilouiiahed about the 
year 1630. The parthdity of Eve. 
lyn for hia countrymen haa induced 
him to place this artist on a leirei 
with the greatest artists of his time ; 
a period which was distinj^uished by 
some of the greatest engravers of 
France, particuhirly Manteul, and 
at which engraving was at a very low 
ebb in England. However unde- 
serving of this flattering character, 
his plates are not without cDUbidcr- 
able merit. They are neatly exc 
cuted, entirely widi the graver, and 
oonaiat of portoaita from hia own d0- 

CELER <— ), an andent Ro. 
man arehiteet, employed by the Em. 
peror Nero, after the conflagration of 
Rome, in the construction of his 
golden houae, wdiich aurpaased all 
that was stupendous and beautiful 
in Italy. Ills statue, 120 feet higli, 
stood in a coui*t oruamented with 
porticoes of three files of lofty co- 
lumns, each file a mile long; the 
gardens were of vast extent, with 
vineyards, mcatlows, and wckkIs, 
filled with every tort of domestic 
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an<l wild aniinuls ; a pond was con- | Rome, where he was cf^nfint cl for a 
verted into a sea, surrounded by a i long time in the castle of St.Aii^elo, 
gui!icicnt number of edifiees to form on the charire of haviiiLT lobhod tho 
a city. Pearls, gems, and the most > fortress of a con^-itU rable treasure 
precious materials, were used every- when he had tlie care of it. Ho 
wliere, and especially gold, the great | cscajK-d, but was retaken, and suf. 
profusion of which, within uid with- i fercd great hardships till he was re- 
^t, and eiron on tho rooft, caused l«aaed by the mei&ktion of Cafdinal 



It to be called ^^ihe Qolden Hotue.* 
--Jkimzia*B HiH. ofArMUds. 

CELESTI (Andrea), called Ca- 
Talier, an historical and landscape 
painter, born at Venice in Ib'SJyand 
died in 1 70b*, aged 69. Ho was a 
pupil of Cavalier Matteo Ponzoni, 



Fenam. He then went to Fianoe, 
where he executed ftome fine work4 
of scnlptnre, and particulaily cast 
figurei of metal, which gained 
him a hi|^ reputation. After staying 
there five years, he returned to hia 
ewn country, and was employed hy 



and was greatly admired for his style , the Grand Duke Cosmo. He worked 
in history and l;indsca|)e, but chiefly ' equally well in iiuuble and metal, 
emjdoyed himself in the lattei*. His Cellini wrote a treatise on the gohl- 
landsrapes are natural and elegant, i smith's art, and another on senlp- 
antl bis colouring j Uasing. He ture, and the casting of metals. — 
painted views about Venice and other Life written hff himself, and trans^ 
LiiiM^ of Italy, of a large and small luted into Enyiiah by Dr, Nugent, 



size. There are two of 1^ hiato- 
xical oomposltionft In the chapel of 
Madonna delb Ptee, at Venice, and 
one in the chapel of Spedaletto, re- 
presenting St Jerome, with the Vir- 
gin, and ^ome saints.— ^jPtfft. 

CKLLINI (Benyenuto), a cele- 
brated Italian sculptor and engraver, 



2 vols. 8vo. 

CERATI (Abate D. 
a celebrated Italian arehiteet, who 
flonriahed in the rizteenth eentoiy* 
From hiB earlletl youth he was at. 
tached to the stndy of dvil and mi* 
litary architecture, and succeeded so 
well that he was considered capable 



bom at Florence in 1500, .ind die<l : of filling the pn)fessor's chair of civil 
in 1570. aged 70. He served his ap- architecture, then established at Pa- 
|)rentireshi|) to a jeweller and gold- dua. His duty was to instruct the 
smith, lie also letirned drawing, en- | artists in every species of drawing or 
graving, and music ; and Clement | design : he conveyed hia instructions 
VII. a|)j)«)inted liini bis goldsmith with great ardour and facility, and 
and musician. He was a man of a 1 had the ^alisfact^on of linding his 
turbulent disiMisition, but of an un- etl'orts generally crowned wth the 



daunted courage; and when Rome 
was bemeged by the Duke of Bour- 
bon, the charge of the caatle of St. 
Angdo was committed to Cellini. 
He was also employed to make 
atampa for the mint, and the coins 
and medals which he executed ai*c 
very beautiful. On the death of Cle- 
ment he returned to Florence, from 
whence he wetit to France, where he 
was patronised l>y Francis !.; \n\t be 

800U let^ that country, and revisited | where tho tint Jeeuita efttabiiahed 



most complete success. The obser- 
vatoiy of Psdua waa ingenioosly 
erected by this architect, en the an- 
cient tower formerly rendered hor- 
rible by the cmeltlea of Bnelino. 
This bidlding surpasses the most 
nowned of the same kind in Europe, 
and is furnished with the best instnu 
mcnts, though not made in Italy. 
Cerati directed the ma^nficent 
buildinir?* of tbe hospitid of Padua, 
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themselves. Tlio enibcUislinients 1 
to the Prato dello Valle were IVoiii 
his designs, and iirider liis direction ; 
it is reduced to a spacious ellipsis, j 
siirroiiuded by a canal ; l)otli the pa- j 
rajjets urc adorned with statues. The 
CBtiniBce to the piiazxa h hj four 
haadsome ttone bridges ; ihefoniier 
!• laised to aToid inwulatioiit, and 
under the acmidiciikr loggia ara 
shops ; in the centre of this plazta 
is either a group of atatiiet or tun ob^ 

CEREZO (Matteo), a Spanish 
painter of Scripture pieces, bom at 
Burgos in Sjjoin in and died 

in 1G85, ^|:ed 50. He entered the 
school of Carreiino, at Madrid, which 
he attended for five years. He exe- 
cuted, jointly with Herrerael Mozo, 
Taiious commissions for Madrid, Bur> 
gos, and Yalkdolid. ' His principal 
woric Is the Supper at Emmaus, in 
iSb» refectoiy of the Reeoletost at 
Ifaddd, "which is reckoned equal to 
1^ best works of Tiziano, Tintoretto^ 
or Paolo. — Cumberland. 

CEUINI (Giovanni Domenico), 
an Italian painter, was bom at Pe- 
rngia in 1606, and died in 1681, 
aged 7'^. He was the disciple of 
Guido and Domenichino. His histo- 
rical subjects are liap»Uy executed. 

CERQUOZZI(M. Angelo), called 
M. A. DKLLE BATTAGLIE, an 
Italian painter of landscapes, &c., 
bom in 1600, and died in 1660, aged 
60* Cerquoszi formed his style after 
tiie manner of Bamboccio, but &' 
lend firom him in the chaiacterand 
physiognomy of his figures* Bam- 
boecio is superior to him in land- 
•eapes, but he excels Bamboccio in 
the spirit of his figures. One of the 
best works of this ninster 19 in the 
Palace of Spadaat Rome, in which lie 
has represented an army of fanatic 
Laz'/^ironi shouting applause to Mas- 
sanicl lo. — Fuseli, 

CESAKI (Guiseppe), called 11 



CAVAIJKK IVAKPINO, an Ita- 
lian paintcM-, born in lob'O, and died 
in I()4(), ;iged UU. He was tl»e son of 
a painter, and discovered in his in- 
fancy a pregnancy of conception, and 
a rapidity of execution, which prou 
cured him the patronage of Dante, 
and the protection of Grcgorio XIII. 
The best specimens of this master are, 
the Birth of Romulus, and the Battle 
of the Sabincs. He reared a numerous 
school, distinguished by little more 
than the luirefisced imitations of his 
&ult8. — D^ArgenvtUe. 

CE8AR1 (Bcrnartlino). He was 
the brother and scholar of Giuseppe 
Cesari, whom lie assisted in many of 
his works : he also painted several 
pictures of his own composition, in 
the churches at Rome, entirely in 
the style of his brother. In S. Carlo 
a Catinsii is a picture of his paint- 
ing, of Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalen. For Clement VIII* he 
painted a large fresco 'work in St. 
John of Lateran, representing the 
Emperor Constantine in a triumphal 
car, with many figures.— 
ville, 

CESl (Bartolomeo), an Italian 
painter, born in 1.5.50, and died in 
10-27, a^cd 71. Tiarini learned from 
this artist the practice of fresco ; and 
his works contain tlie germ of Guido's 
elegance. His best works arc altar- 
pieces at St. Jacopo and St. Martino, 
which Guido is said to have often 
spent whole hours in contemplsiiDg. 
To his exertions chiefly is ascribed 
the secession of the painters hi 1595, 
from cutlers, chasers, and saddlers, 
vnih whom they had been incorpo- 
rated for several centuries ; and, 
though he could not rid them of the 
cotton-workciV body, he established 
their precedence and superiority of 
rank VasarL 

Cl^:SPEDKS (P.ablo de), a Spa- 
nish historical painter, architect, and 
sculptor, bom at Cordova in 1.53*2, 
and died iu 1608, aged 70. He 
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twice visited Rome, aiul formed his 
style upon the model of that great 
artist, Michel Angelo, not in paint- 
ing only, but in architecture and 
sculpture also; in both of which, by 
the happy fertility of his genius, he 
acquired great fame. It was his prac- 
tiise to model the heads of his prin. 
dpal figareg, when he engaged 
in any great historical composition, 
and seyeiil of these are yet to he 
found in Ms native dty of Cordova. 



English painter, of whom few parti- 
culars are known, and who died in 
1787. When the. Royal Acadenoy 
was founded, he became one of ita 

m e m be rs Fuseli. 

CHAMBERS (Sir William), a 
celebrated architect, bom at Stock- 
liolm in 1729, and died in 1796, 
aged -67. He wsa descended of aa 
andent Scotch ftnuly, who had aet- 
tied in Sweden. At the age of 18, 
he was appointed supercaigo to the 



When he was at Rome, he supplied Swedish East India Company ; and 
a head to « ftmous antique trunk of be brought from China the Asiatic 
his countryman Seneca, in white ' style of ornament, which became so 
marble, and acquitted himself so hap- fashionable in England at one time, 
pily in this arduous undertaking that \ under the patronage of the king, as 
he was generally thought to have generally to be atiopted. Mr. Cham- 
exceeded the original. He composed hers settled in England, obtained 
a treatise, in which he compares the considerable business as an archi- 
ancient and modem art and practice tect, and was appointed surveyor- 
of painting : his contemporaries speak general. The building of Sonierset- 
of this work in high strains, but it is house will prove a lasting mouiu 
unfortunately lost to die world, toge- ment of his taste ; hut his principal 
ther wiUi one inverse on the general ; works are his stiiicases, «nd de^ 
suhject of painting. Cespcdes com- [ signs for interior omamenta. His 
posed serenl pictures during his re- j treatise on dvil architecture is 
sidence at Rome, and in the church a valuable woriK.— JStonop. Mag*^ 
of the Holy Trinity he was employed Month, Mag. 
amongst the ]mndpal artists of his CHAMPAGNE (Philip de), a 
time, and left there some paintings Flemish landscape painter, bom at 
of distinguished excellence. Though Brussels in 1602, and died in 1764, 
the works of Cespedes are dispersed aged 72. Champagne, after some ele- 
in Seville and the cities of Andaiu- menlary instructions, went to Paris, 
sia, yet it is in Cordova that we must where he was appointed painter to 



expect to find his principal perform- 
ances, particularly his famous com- 
position of the Last Supper, in the 
High Church. As a colourist, Spain 
never produced a painter superior to 
Cespedes. In anatomy, drawing, and 
perspectiTe* he was peculiarly cor- 
rect : his angels in the Blartyrdom 
of Santa Catalani, a picture which 
ho painted for the JeBnits' college at 
Cordova, are touched with all the 
colouring and effect of Correggio, 
whose manner he much resembled. 
— Cumbej land's Anecdotes qfSpa^ 
nish Painterfi. 



the Queen of France, and was mem- 
ber of the Accidemy of Painting. He 
designed correctly, had an agreeable 
tone of colour, and well understood 
the principles of perspective and ar« 
chitectme. Many of his pietoiea 
have been engraved* EBs nephewy 
John Baptist Champsgne, waa a 
good artist, and a member of the 
Academy. He died in 1688.^ 
D* Argenville, Vies des Peintres. 

CHAMPAGNE (John Baptist), 
nephew of the preceding, born at 
Brussels in 1545, and died in 1688, 
aged 45. He studied under his uncle 



CHAMBERLAIN (Mason), an ^ seveial years, and afterwards visited 
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Italy. On his return from tmi elling, 
he was appointed director or professor 
of the Royal Acadeiiij'. — D'Argen- 
vUlCy Pilk. 

CHANTRY (J.)t MiEDglisli en. 
graver, vho died about 1662. He 
engraved ibe hetds of Edward Leigh, 
Ktq., M. A.f of Magdalen-baU, Ox. 
ford, 1660, and Thomas Wldtaker, 
physician to Charles II. 

CHAPERON (Nicholas), a 
French engraver, hom at Chateau- 
dun, in 1596. lie studied pjiiu ting 
under Simon Vouet, and went to 
Rome for improvcnunt; but he 
never made any proficiency in paint- 
ing ; his talents led him to engrav- 
ing. He remained at Rome several 
yean, and in 1636 published his set 
«f fiftj.two plateaftona the woiks of 
BaHaelle, in the Loggia of tbe Vati. 
can, ealledRallaelle^s Bible. Sereial 
wtts&a have engraved tbese admirable 
productions ; in all of them ¥re look 
in vain for the noble character and 
puritj of design of their gieal au- 
thor; perhaps Chaperon's produc- 
tion* are the least faulty of any that 
have appeared Strutt. 

CHARES, an ancient sculptor, 
who executed the celebrated Colos- 
sus at Rhodes, which was destro} cd 
by the Saracens in GO/. The brass 
pf this statue was purchased by a Jew, 
and loaded MO camels. — Foeock^s 

CHATEAU (WUliam),aFraneb 
engrayei^ bom at Orleans in 1638. 
After leammg tbe elements ai de- 
sign at Paris, he went to Rome, and 
became a pupil of Jobn Frederick 
Greuter. His first productions were 
some plates for the portraits of the 
popes. He afterwards engraved se- 
veral prints after N. Poussin, which 
arc entirely executed with the gra- 
ver, in the style of Poilly and Bloe- 
maert; the others ho advanced con- 
siderably with the point, which he 
bandied ¥rith spirit.and taste. Hit 



prints of that description have great 
nierit. After ])a<.sing several years 
at Rome he returned to Paris, where 
be ynB employed and patroniaed by 

CHATEL (FruiGii dn), a Fie. 
misb painter, bom at Brussels in tbe 
middle of tbe sixteentb century. He 
miA a diadple of David Teniers the 
younger, and strictly adhered to the 
style of his master. The most capi- 
tal picture by this master is one in 
the town-hall of Ghent; it is near 
twenty feet long and fourteen high ; 
representing the king of Sj>;un receiv- 
ing the oaths of fidelity from the 
States of Flanders and Bnibant, in 
1666. The back-ground shews a 
view of one of the principal places 
in Ghent, adorned vritb triumphal 
arcbes and decorations; and it is 
aaid tbe number of figures amounts 
to above a tbousand, vritb a great 
variety of cbamcters: through the 
whole, the groups are so aptly dis- 
posed that there is not tbe smallest 
appearance of confusion. — PilA. 

CIIATELAIN (J. n.), an inge. 
nious English designer and engraver, 
bom about the year 1710. This 
artist was endowed with extraordi- 
nary' capacity; and if his application 
had been equal to his genius, few 
would have equalled hira in the 
branch of art to whieh his natural 
disposition directed bita He bad a 
peculiar talent for designing land* 
scapesy either from nature or bis 
own fimey, wbieb be did witb a 
readiness that was altogether sur« 
prising. Unfortunately, from his 
idle and dissolute course of life, he 
seldom exercised his abilities until 
compelled by necessity. The draw- 
ings and plates he has left make 
us deeply regret the irregularity of 
his conduct, which has limited our 
gratification to a much smaller num- 
ber of his adniiiable prcKluctions, 
than his umominon facilty, under 

L 
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more regular habita, would have se- 
cured to ua. He hat engraved fome 
hikbctpm from bit own designs ; 
bttt the gBfiater ptrt of bit woikt ate 
from tbe pictniee of Qmtpur Pooaain, 
and otber maaters, for the collection 
of landscapes published by Mr. Bojr- 
deUml744. Tbe following Uateom- 
pdaeamoal of bia woikt 

The Four Ttmes of tbe Day ; etched 
by Chatelain afterwards flniihed 
in mczzotinto by Houston. 

Nioc-Ei^ht Landscapes after Gas- 
par Poossin, and one Landacape 
after Rembrandt. 

Sight Views of the Lakes in Cumber- 
land and Weatmorland, after Bel- 

" Icra. 

Eleven different Viewa» after Maroo 
Ricci. 

Three graad Landacapes, after Gor. 
tone, M« Foasalnt and F. B<^ln{rnese. 

Struti. 

CH AUYE AU ( Francis), a French 
engraver, bom at Paris in 1618, and 
died in 1676, aged 58. Ills engrav. 
ings are mostly after his own designs, 
in a very excellent taste. — MorerL 

CHAUVEAU (Rene), an inge- 
nious French sculptor, son of tho 
foregoing, bom in 1663, and died in 
17'22, aged 59. He resided many 
years in Sweden, and also executed 
some coasiderable worke a^ Bedin. 

CHATEAU (Franda), a French 
painter and engraver, born at Faria 
in 1618. He studied under Lau. 
lenoe de la Hire. He painted small 
picturaa in tbe atyle of that maaler ; 
but not meeting with much auccesa, 
be devoted himself entirely to en- 
gra%'ing. Hi'^ first attempts were 
made M ith the graver, but he soon 
quitted it for the point, wi^th which 
ho could express, with convenient 
celerity, tho etfusions of a lively and 
fertile genius. This expedition was 
tequiaito in the great number of 
yjiitm be eiigmved Ibr Ibe book, 
aellers, In^icb^ if we do not ftad a 
poliahNl ezecntion,^ discover foiee, 



fire, ai/ \ ingenuity. His smaller 
platea are nuieb in tbe manner of 
Sebaatian le Clerc, wbicb are bin 
beat perfonnancea. He ia aiqppoeed 
to have prodneed nearly ^ree thou- 
sand platea, moat of which were for 
the different publications in which 
he was employed. — Strutt. 

CIIKDEL*(Quintin), a French 
designer and engraver, bora at Cha- 
lons in 1705. He was much em- 
ployed in engraving for the book- 
sellers at Paris, and the number of 
his plates is very considerable. They 
are etched with great spirit, and 
sometimes finished with the graver 
in a atyle of onneval ability. ^/ML' 

CHEHIN (Gatbflrine du), a 
Firench pahitreaa of fioirera, irbo 
died at Paiia hi 1688. She pim. 
cipally excelled in pamting floirera, 
and her bnaband erected to her me. 
mory a noble monument in the 
church of St. Landry. — Moreri. 

CHERON (Elizabeth Sophia), 
an ingenious French paintress, bora 
at Paris in 1()48, and died in 1711, 
aged 63. She was the daughter of 
Henry Chcron, a painter in enamel, 
who, observing her to be passion- 
ately fond of the art of painting, took 
pains to instruct her in design and 
eolonring. She veiy aoon rote ia 
geneial eateem by her peHbmattoea^ 
and particularly by tbe peitnata 
which abe painted ; for, besidea their 
striking resemblance, they were ele- 
gUltly disposed, well coloured, and 
neatly finished; and as she had a 
singular talent for painting history, 
her usual manner of portrait-paint- 
ing was in the historical style. In 
167*2, she AK'as admitted a member 
of the Academy of Painting ; and 
the Academy of Ricovrati, at Padua, 
did her the same honour. She was 
likewise a good poetess, and had a 
fine table for music — D^Argenmlk^ 



CHERON (Loula), breOerof tbe 
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above, born at Paris in 1660, and 
died ill London in 1713, ajjud 53. 
Afti r learning tlie rudiments of his 
art in Lis own country, ho travelled 
to Italv, where his sister allowed 
him a competency to cnaltle him to 
prosecute his studies. During his re- 
•ideiioe in Italy, be made the wotks 
of BallMle and Julio Roduuio the 
priodpel object of his ttudiet, bj 
which his future compoationt had 
alwa} s a certain air of the aatiqiie, 
though he had no great ]>ortion of 
grace, and liie figures were fixqucntly 
too muscular. In the church of 
Notre Dame, at Pari?, are two of 
his [Kiintings ; the one, Hcrodiiis 
holding the charger M*ith the head 
of St. John the Baptist; the other, 
Acrabus foretelling the Persecutions 
of St, Paul. He came to Kn^land 
on account of his religion, being a 
Protestant; and was emplojred by 
ae¥era] of the nolulity, [larticularly 
the Duke of Montague, for whom he 
painted the Council of the Gods, the^ 
Judgment of Palis, &c— 'i>*^fy»li- 
ffilfe^ Walpole. 

CHIAKI (Giuseppe), an histori- 
cal painter, bom at Rome in 1654, 
and died in 1727, aged 73 He was j 
a disciple of Carlo Manitti, h\ whom 
he was greatly esteemed, lie exe- ■ 
cuted sevcml historical pieces for , 
churches and persons of raak—i- 
Pilk. 

CHIAVISTELLI (Jacopo), a 
pointer of architecture, born at Flc 
fence in 1021, and died in 1698, 
aged 77. He studied dedgn and co^ 
louring under the direction of Fabri- 
do Boschi, an artist of considerable 
credit. He afterwards entered the 
academy of Baccio del Bianchi, a 
painter, architect, and engineer. By 
his instruction Jacob made an ex- 
traonlinary progrcfi?!, became superior 
to all his competitors, and showed an 
excrution far beyond bis years or ex- 
]}ehence.«»J6u/. . . 



CHIMENTI (Jacopo), an Italian 
painter, bom iii 1554, and died in 
1640, aged 86. He was a pupil of 
S. Friano, and gained considerable 
credit by bis manner of painting 
sweetmeats and table luxuries. His 
best picture is a St. Ivo, in the 
galleiT at Florence. —J9 *^mfi. 

CIALDERI (Guolamo), bom at 
Urbino in 1 598. He atn&d under 
Carlo Ridolfi. His best work is the 
Martyrdom of St* John, in the chunrli 
of St. Bartholomeo, at Urbino. Ho 
painted landscape well, and intrc 
duced architectural pieces with tasle 
and judgment Pilk. 

CI AMPOTJJ ( Agostino), an his- 
toncal painter and architect, bom at 
Florence in 157H, and died in 16-10, 
aged 6'2. He was the discijde of 
Santi di Titi, from whom he learned 
designing, and gradually rose to great 
reputation. He afterwards Tisited 
Rome, where he was employed in 
the church of St John Lateran, in 
the Yatioan. He was so distin- 
guished an architect, that he pre* 
sided over the building of St. Pe: 
terX at Borne.— i>*iliyim«<lb9 
Pilk. 

GIBBER (Gabriel >, a celebrated 
sculptor, a native of Holstein in fJer- 
many. It is not accunitely known 
when this artist came to Kngland ; 
but he has left several fine specimens 
of his skill, as a great master in this 
branch of art. Soon after his arrival 
in England, he waa employed to ez^ 
cute the sculpture of the Monument, 
in London ; but what will immoria* 
lise his name as a sculptor, are the 
two fine figures of Insanity now in 
the New Bethlem Hospital, St. 
George's Fields. — Gen. Biog. Did. 

CICCIONE (Andrea), a Neapoli- 
tan architect, who flourished in the 
fifteenth century. He built the 
famous monastery and church of 
Monte Oliveto, the beautiful palace 
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of Hartolomco of Capua, prince of 
Biccia, ;ind San Biago de Librari. 
The cloister of San Severino, in the 
Ionic order, and the small chuith of 
the Ponlano, near the Pietra Santa, 
were afterwards executed from his 
designs. — Milizia. 

CIGNANI (Carlo), a cele. 
Imted Italian painter, bom at Bo- 
logna in 1628, and died in 1719, 
aged 91. He feceired hufintin- 
•tractione in the art of painting from 
Giovanni Battista Cairo Casalasco; 
and aftorwBids became the disciple 
of Albano, in whose school he ap- 
peiired with all the advantage that 
could be expected from a youth of 
the most promising and superior ta- 
lents. To improve himself farther, 
lie studied Ratfaelle, Annibale Ca- 
r.ieci, Caravaggio, Correggio, and 
Guitlo, and combined simiething of 
each in a manner peculiarly his own. 
His ideas are lively, his imagination 
fine, and his invenflon fertile ; and 
be is desenredly admired for the 
force and delicacy of his pendl, for 
the great correctness of his design, 
for a distingtiiBheil elegance in his 
composition, :md also for the mel- 
lowness which he gave to his colours. 
The draperies of his figures are in 
gentral ensy and free : his expres- 
sion of the passions is judicious and 
natural, and there appears a remark- 
able grace in every one of liis figures. 
Jn the Palazzo Arnaldi, at Florence, 
there is an admirable picture by tlli^ 
master, representing the \iife of Po- 
tiphar eodeavouxing to detain Jo. 
seph« The composition of this 
painting is extremely good, faU of 
fire, taste, and excellent expression, 
and in a broad manner. The heads 
are fine, the colouring good, and the 
whole has a fine effect. In the Pa- 
lazzo Zambeccari, at Bologna, there 
ifl a Sampson, painted by Cignani, in 
a noble and grand style ; ami in the 
superb collection of the Duke of Dc 



vonshire, there is another picture of 
Joseph disengaging himself from tlie 
imntodesty of hismistreas..— Z> ^.^ir- 
gcnvitle^ Pilk. 

CIONAUOLI (Scipio), an emi- 
nent landscape painter, but no parti- 
culars of his birtli or death are 
known. He was a disciple of Cava, 
lier Tempesta, and studied the woik» 
of that master with great attentioii. 
He afterwards visited Rome, where 
he studied the woika of Salvator 
Rosa, and NIeolo Poussin. Hia 
great merit recommended him to 
the duke of Savoy, who invited him 
to his court, where he lived for 
veral years in the highest 
POk. 

CIGOLI (Luigi), an Italian ar- 
chitect, born at Cigoli in 1559, and 
died in KUii, agt^d 54. He was a 
good pjiinter, but he pi-cfeired archi- 
tecture as his principal delight. He 
was charged nith the erection of the 
triumphal archea and theatrical de. 
'oorations, for the festiivala held al 
Florence In honour of the maniage 
of Mary de Medicis witii Henry IV. 
of France. The bronze equestrian 
statue of Henry IV., on the Pont* 
Neuf, at Paris, was designed by Ci- 
goli. At Florence he erected the 
Loggia of the Fomaquina, which 
has rustic Doric pilasters at the an- 
gles, with an ornament above, over 
which is a balustrade; in the centre 
is a large arch, flanked by two iso- 
lated columns, and on each side two 
lesser arches. He also built the court 
of the Stroizi pahce, with arehea 
over each alternate inter^lumnla- 
tion, windows with triangular and 
circular pedimenta, and others sur- 
rounded by an architrave. Hia beat 
work is the Renuodni palace at Flo- 
rence, of three stories, simple, and 
of good proportions. In Rome, Ci- 
goli built the palace near PiazKi 
Madama. He executed a number of 
1 other works, and gave many designa 
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for tlie fa<;ade Mid sides of the Ba- painted in distemper ftnd fresco. 



silica Vnticana; but they did not 
please Paul V,, who was too mm li 
infatuated with his Maderuo. — Mi- 
Uzia. 

CIMABUE (Giovanni), a cele- 
brated reviver of p;unting in Italy, 
bom in 1240, and died in 1300, 
aged 60. At tint psriod, when kM- 
ing, utt, and tciraoei, wtfte ahnoet 
extiiiet'ln Italy, by the perpetual 
ivm ftnd eonlMtB in tbai eooBtrf, 
and when the knvwle^SO of painting 
in particular teened totally lost, : then employed, vith Pellegrino Tl- 
it happened fbrtuntlelj to be re. i baldi, in the Escurial. He entered 
vived, in a surprising manner, by | the service of the duke of Alcala, 
Giovanni Ciniabue, who from thence nnd went ^^ith him to Rome, when 
obtained the name of the lather of he \v:is appointed ambiwsador from 



tlie use (»f <»il ill painting was not 
discovered till tiie year 1410. fiome 
of his works aie still preserved in 
the church of Santa Croce, in Flo- 
rence. Oiotto was his disciple^— > 
De Pilrs^ D^Argenviile. 

CINCINNATO (Diego de Ro- 
molo), a Spaalah painter, who died 
at Rem in 1660. He waa tlie aon ef 
Romolo Cindnnato, a Floren(iB« 
painter, and received the fint in- 
stmctions from his father, who 



modem painters. 



Philip IV. to Pope LTrbun VI 11. 



The senate of Florence having He painted his holiness three several 
invited some ordinary Greek artists ' times, so much to his satisfaction. 



to that city, they were employed to 
repair the paintings in the churches; 
and Cimahnc, already prepossessed 
in fiiYOor of the art, spent whole 
dAja in ohsenring their manner of 
working, to the entire negLeet of hit 
•efaool edncadoo. So atrong an at- 
tachment to these Greek painters 
prevailed with bis tkther to indulge 
him in a study, to which his genius 
teemed evidently to direct him ; 
and he placed Cimahne vnih them 
as a disciple. He received the in- 
structions of his masters with sucli 



that he was rewarded with manv 
handsome presents, and made a 
knight of the order of Chiist. His 
brodier Francesco was alto an ar. 
titt ofmeHt,a]id wat honoured with 
the dignity of a kniglit of Chritt.-- 
CumberlmutM Aneedoie$ Spa^ 
nish Painters. 

CIPRIANI (Giovanni Batista,) 
an Italian jiaintcr, who died in Eng- 
land in 1785. He vms a native of 
Florence, and studied the works of 
Gabbiani. Lan/.i mentions two 
paintings of this artist, in tlio abbey 



eager delight, and applied himself I of St. Michael, in Pelago ; one of St. 
so incessantly to practice, that in a Tesauro, the other of St. Gregorio 
short time he proved far superior to VII. He visited England when 
his directors. His reputation was so i young, and spent the remainder of 



great, that when Gbailet of Naples . hit life highly etteemed at an artitt 
patted tlireug^ Florenoe, he vitHed ' and at a man. Hit host pieoet are 



Cimabne, and thought himself well 
entertained by the tight of hb woikt. 
One ef hit pieturea was. eontidertd 

to great a enriosity at that time, 
that it wat carried from hit house 
in solemn pomp, in prooettion to 

the church of thr^ Virgin Mary, at- 
tended with music, and the applause 
ol' hi# lellow-citizens. He only 



at Holkham, in Norfolk; and hit 
desigiit were engmved by F. Barto. 
loizi and his disciples. He was 4 
member of the Royal Academy' in 

London . — Fuseli. 

CIKCIGXANO (Nicolo), an his- 
torical painter, born in lAlb*, nnd 
died ill l.'iRO, aged 72, called Fomc- 
ranc«, from the place of his biith. 

l2 
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Several of Iub paintings are in tlie 
churches at Rome and Lorctto. His 
son Antonio was albo an emineut 
painter. — Pilk. 

CITTADINI (Francesco), an Ita. 
liui landscape pointer, bom in 1616, 
and died in 1681, aged %t. This 
artist studied the works of Guide, 
and painted landscapes and figures 
on canvas or oopper. His bestirorks 
are at Bolojnia. — PiJk. 

ClVOLl (Louis), an Italian pain, 
ter, whpse real name was Cardi, was 
a native of Cigoli, in Tuscany. He 
studied the manner of CoiTcggio with. 
success, and excelled also in poetry 
and music, but abandoned the latter 
that he might not impede his progress 
in painting. His best pictures are at 
Florence Argenville. ' 

CLARET (William), an English 
portrait painter, whodied about 1706. 
He was a pupil of sir Peter Lelj, 
whose style and manner he succeas- 
fully imitated. 

CLARKE (John), a Scotch cn- 
giuver, who died about 1697. He 
executed two profile heads in medal 
of William and Mary, dated 1690 ; 
and prints of sir Matthew Hale, of 
George Baron de Goertz, and of Dr. 
Humphrey Prideaux. He likewise 
engraved seven little heads of Charles 
XL, liis queen, prince Rupert, ju-ince 
of Orange, duke of York, duke of 
Monmouth, and general Monck. 
This lurtist is not to be confounded 
with John Clarke who lived in 
GrayVinn. 

CLARKE (William), an English 
engraver. He engraved the portrait 
of Geoi^gpe, duke of Albemarle, from 
a picture by Barlow; Elizabeth 
Percy, duchess of Somerset ; and 
John Shower, from a picture of liis 
own. The latter is a small mezzo- 
tin to. — Striftt. 

CLEEF (Joseph, or Joas Van), 
an Ifistorital painter, born at Ant- 
werp, who died about 1535. He 



was a disciple of WiUiam van Cleef, 
and was regarded as the best colourist 
of his time. Van Cleef painted, 
after ihc manner of Quintin Matsya, 
portraits, misers, and bankera counting 
or weighing money ; but he gave more 
ibroeftnd life to his pactuiea than Mnl- 
sys. He resided some timein Englaadi 
and accompanied Antonio More to 
S^Niin. Decamps says, that, being 
introduced to the king of Spain hf 
Antonio More, he conceived so ex- 
travagant an opinion of bis own merit, 
that he went distracted by seeincf 
some of Titian''8 pictures preferred 
to his own Uescanips^ Pilk, 

CLEEF (John Van), an histori- 
cal painter, bom at Venloo, in 1646, 
and died in 1716, aged 70. He was 
a disciple of Gentile, au bifitorical 
painter at Brussels; and aHerwaidi 
of Qaspar de Cra^ er, with whom ht 
resided for several yeaia. He painted 
the principal altar-piecea at Qheat» 
and finished the tanpstry intended aa 
a present to Louis aIV. His com- 
positions resembled those of the 
Honian school; his sulijeeta wefo 
well chosen, and well disposed; and 
though full of figures there apj>ears 
no confusion. He enriched his com* 
positions with grand pieces of archi- 
tecture, which he thoroughly under- 
stood. — Pilk. 

CLEEF (Henry), a landscape 
painter, born at Antwerp about 15] 7» 
and died in 1589. He waa a dis- 
ciple of Francis Floris^ and waa often 
employed by him to paint the back- 
grounds of his pieturea. He finished 
several of the paintings which were 
left irnpoifect by that artist, with 
such skill and judgment as to maka 
them appear only the work of one 
master. He was admitted a member 
of tlie Academy of Paintei-s at Aiit- 
werp, in 1533. His brother Martin 
was likewise an historical j>ainter. 
Coningsloo, and seveiiil other distin*. 
guibhcd landscape painters, employed 
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lum io insert Ahe figures in their 
works. Henry painted the back- 
grounds of his pictures. — Houh. 

CLEKC (John le), a French pain- 
ter, bora at Nancy in 1587, and died 
in 1633, aged 46. He went to Italy 
when young, and was a disciple of 
Carlo Yeneziano, with whom he 
worked for a long time, and prafened 
iheniaiuier of his muter to tU otiien. 
His Ireedom of hand was remarkable ; 
be had a light pencil, and in his 
colouring he resembled hb master. 
He was highly esteemed at Yenice 
for liis extraordinary merit, and as a 
token of public respect he was made 
a knight of St. Mark. — Pilk. 

CLERMONT ( ), a French 

painter of grotesques, &c., who died 
about 1760. He came early to Eng- 
land, and painted in grotesque, fo- 
liacres, wtli birds and monkeys, par- 
tit ularly a gallery for Frederick, 
priDce of Wales, at Kew; two tem- 
pies for the duke of Marlborough's 
island near Windsor, called, ftom 
his grotesques, MonkejMsland. He 
was much employed bj the nohiUty 
and gentry of England. 

CLEYN (Francis dc), a grotesque 
painter, who died about 1658. He 
visited Rome, where he resided for 
several years, and acquired a taste 
for the beautiful and ornamental 
grotesque. James I. invited him to 
England, and employed him to draw 
designs for tapestry, and settled a 
pension upon him. Several of his 
paintings are in Holland-house ; 
tiiere is' one ceiling in grotesque, 
and small compartments on the 
chimneys, somewhat after the nuttu 
ner of PamK^no — PUk, 

' CLOCK (Nicholas), a Dutch en- 
graver, bom at Leyden about the 
year 1570. He was a disciple of 
Francis Floris, but his style resembles 
that of Cornelius de Cort, without 
hein? nearly cqunl to (hat master. We 
have k)y him the ibUowing priuta 



The Four Elements, represented in 
half-lcn^h ficrures, dated 1 .V)7 ; The 
Judgment of Midas, after Karel Yan 
Mandcr, 1589 Strutt. 

CLOSTERMAN (John), a por- 
trait jKunter, honi at Hanover in 1 656, 
and died in 1713, aged 57. In 1681 
he visited England, where he wa« 
patronised by the duke of Somerset, 
and painted in conjunction with 
lEUley. His colouriog was strong, 
but heavy; and his portiaits were 
plain and servOe imitations of hit 
modela. According to Houhraken, 
he went to Spain in 1 696, and painted 
tlie portraits of the king and queen ; 
and returned from that court enriched 
and respected. Having formed a 
foolish and infatuated fondness for a 
young wouKui of light diameter, who 
had taken care to persuade him she 
had an attachment to his {person and 
interest, she watclied a proper oppor- 
tunity, and robbed him of all his 
money, plate, jewels, &c., and fled 
out of the kii^om. This misfor* 
tune affected Closterman so violently,- 
that lie did not long survive his loss» 
--Houh., PiUi. 

CLOl :ET,orCLOWET (Peter), 
a Flemish engraver, bom at Antwerp 
in 1606. After having learned the 
rudiments of the art in Flanders, he 
went to ludv, and at Rome became 
a ptipil of Spierre and Bloemart. On 
his return to Antwerp, he engraved 
several portraits and subjects after 
K\ibens. They are executed with 
the graver, in a firm clear manner, 
resembling the style of Pontus, hut 
not equal to that master* His plates, 
particularly those after Rubens, are 
considmhly esteemed — Strutt. 

CLOUET,or CLOWET (Albert^ 
a Flemish engraver, who was the 
nephew of the preceding artist, bom 
at Antwerp in 16*24. Following the 
example of his uncle, he visited Italy 
in the early part of his life, and be- 
came a pupil of Cornelius Bloeniai t. 
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Among his first productions were 
poTiie ])lato«? of portraits of painters, 
for the Vile de. Pittorc^ &c., by 
Bellori, publislied at Rome in 167*2. 
He also engraved several portraits for 
u work entitled Effigies Cardinal 
nunc Viventium, published at Rome 
by Rossi. At Florence he engraved 
after Mine of the pictures in the Pa. 
Uao Pitti. Hit plat«B of historical 
tahjects are executed in the neat 
and finished style of Cornelius Blee- 
mart. In his portraits he sometunes 
imitated the manner of Mellan, and 
at othera that of F. de Pollljr^ 
Strutt. 

CL(3VI0 (Giorgio), a Sclavonkn 
{Kiinter of liistory and portraits, born 
in Sclavonia in ] 498, and died in 
1578, nped 80. He went to Rome 
at the age of eighteen, and studied 
the works of Michel Angclo and 
Julio Romano, on which he formed 
his taste of composition and design. 
His works are yeiy valuable, and 
are numbered among the euriosities 
of Borne* Yasari mentions two or 
three of the pictures of this artist, on 
which he hiid bestowed the labour 
of nine years; but his principal 
picture, representing Nimrod buiUU 
ing the Tower of Babel, was so ex- 
quisitely finished, and so perfect in 
all its parts, that it t^ecmcd quite 
inconceivable how the eve or the 
pencil could execute it. He save, it 
is impossible to imagine any thing 
more admirably curious, w hether one 
considers the elegance of theattitudes, 
the richness of the composition, the 
delicacy of tlie naked figures, the 
I)erspective, the proportion of the 
objects, the tender distances, the 
scenery, the buildings, or other or. 
naments, for every part is bcciutiful 
and inimitable. — Vasari, D'Argmi^ 
viUe, Pilk, 

COCHIN (Charles Nicholas), a 
rcUbnited engraver, born at V-.m^ in 
1()88, and died in 1704, aged 6t>. 



In his youth he practised painting, 
wliich he quitted for the burin. Hia 
works are highly esteemed for their 
sweetnefss, exnctiirss, and spirit. The 
best arc after Watteau and he Moijw. 
— Noxtv. Diet Hist, 

COCHIN (Charles Nicholas, a 
painter and engraver, son of the above, 
bom at Paris in 1715, and died in 
1790, aged 75. He was keeper of 
the designs in the Loum, Chevalier 
of the order of St Michael, and se. 
cretary to the Academy of Pointing. 
He wrote letters on the Picturea of 
Herculaneum ; Dissertation on the 
Effect of Light and Shade ; Tiwvek 
in Italy, or a Collection of Obserm- 
tions on the Works of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting ; T.rttn on 
the Lives of Blodz and Deslmys, ^ 
--Ibid, 

COCHRAN (Robert), a Scotch 
architect, who was employed by James 
HI. in building several great struc- 
tures. That monarch created him 
earl of Mai^ and distinguished him 
by so many marks of hisfrvoor, thai 
the other nobles rose, seized the 
favourite in the royal presence, and 
hanged him on the bridge of I^n* 
der in 1484. — Gen, Biog. Diet. 

COCHRAN (William), a Scx>tch 
painter, bom nt Strathaven in 1738, 
and died in 17H.5, aged 47. At an 
early age he went to Rome, and 
studied under (lavin Hamilton. He 
then returned to Scotland, where ho 
painted portraits and historical pieces 
with great success. — Ibid* 

COCKSON (ThomaaX an Eng. 
lish engraver, who ^kmrislied in the 
reign of James L and Charies L 
Mr, Yertue has given ua the follows 
ing list of his worka i-i-Mathias^ 
emperor of Germany; Demetrius, 
emperor of Russia; Maryde Medici; 
Louis XI ; Concini, marquis d'Ancre, 
lb*17; Francis White, dean of Car- 
lisle, lf)*24. The above six '\xv in 
ioiio. Ucniy Bourbon, prini;e of 
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Conde ; princess Elizabeth ; Samuel 
Daniel; T. Coiy;it; the Revels of 
Christendom ; king James I. sitting 
in PaHiament; king Charies I. in 
like manner, each on a whole sheet. 
Charles earl of Nottingham on horse- 
hack ; sea and Bbips. 

CODA (Benedetto), an Italian 
painter, who died ahont 1520. He 
painted a picture in the dome of Ri- 
mini, representing the Wodtliii^ of 
Maria, and inscribed Opus Benedicti ; 
and another for the church of St. 
Rocco, at Pesaro ; it represents the 
patron saint of the church, ^^-itli St. 
Sebastian at the throne of the Ma- 
donna, Bun oimded hy a number of 
angels. — Vasari. 

CODAGORA (Vivifiuo), an lUi- 
lian piiinter of the Roniau school, . 
who flourished ahout 1650. He 
painted mih success the niins of 
Rome, and perspective views of his 
own inTention, in which Cerquozzi, 
Mielf and others, placed a variety of 
figures. His pictures are justly ac- 
cused of having too deep a hue, 
which often destroys their effect^ 
Piik, 

COECK (Pietro), a Flemish ar- 
chitect, who died in 1656. He was 
born at Alost, a city in the Low 
Countries. He went to Italy to 
perfect himself in drawing, and re- 
turned an architect, sculptor, and 
engraver. He executed many works 
in his own country, which acquired 
for him wealth and fiune. ffis de- 
aire for knowledge led him to Turkey, 
where ho made a series of drawings, 
representing particular ceremonies of 
the nations he had seen. The em- 
peror Charles Y. nominated him his 
painter and aidiitecL He has left 
many treatises on geometry, archie 
tcctnre, and perspective. 

COELLO C Alonso, commonly 
called the Elder), a Portuguese 
painter, horn in 1515, and died in 
1590, aged 75. He went to Rome 



at an early age, and stndieil in the 
school of Raffaelle dc Urbino, and 
completed liimself in his art under 
the instructions of Antonio Moio, 
in Spain ; he ptisscd from Spain into 
Portugal, and was in the service of 
Don Juan, and afterwards of his 
widow, Donna Juana, sister of Philip 
If. Upon the retirement of Antonio 
Moro, the king of Spain solicited bis 
sister to supply the b>s^ of that great 
artist by sending him Coello ; upon 
his arrival at court, Philip lodged 
him in an apartment near at hand, 
with which he had a private commu- 
nication, for tlie purpose of visiting 
him whilst he was at work. Coello 
painted several portraits of Philip on 
foot and horseback, and of all the 
royal family or distinguished person- 
ages, that composed the court He 
was so high in the esteem of Philij), 
that he styled him Titiano Portugues, 
and addressed him by the alCectionate 
appellation of My beloved son Alonso 
^kmchez Cdello. He was one of the 
painters employed In the Escurial, 
and is said to have emulated the 
colour and manner of Titian.-^ 
Waipole^ Gen. Biog. Diet. 

COELLO (Claudio), a Spanish 
painter, and related to the former, 
died in \G9^. The best picture of 
this ma.sttr represents the Com- 
munion of Saints, and forms one of 
the altar-pieces in the sacristy of St. 
Lorenzo in the EscuriaL He is said 
to resemble the manner of Ptolo 
Veronese. — Wdlpok^ Pilk, 

COIGNET (Giles), called Giles 
of Antwerp, from the place of his 
birth, bom in 1530, and died in 
1600, aged 70. He visited Rome, 
and painted in conjunction with 
Stella. They painted many histori- 
cal subjects, as also some in the gro- 
tesque style, both in fresco and in 
oil. He is accused of employing liis 
disciples in copying his works, and. 
After retouching them, selling the 
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pic tu ret m ongiiutls of bis owii«~ 
Pilk. I 

COLE (Huniplirev), nn old Eng- 
lish engraver, who flourisliiMl ubont 
tlic vcar 1,57-. ile cngnivcd ;i map 
and a frontispiece for Parkcf b Bible, 
publiihed in 1572, m which he has 
represented the portnut of queen 
Elizabeth, with the earl of Leicester 
as Goliath, and the Loid Burleigh as 
David.— ly/nitt. 

COLECHURCH (Peter), an 
English architect, who flourished in 
the twelfth century. The onljr par- 
ticulars that Vertuc could procure of 
this architect and ])ncst was, that in 
the year 1163 ho rebuilt London- 
bridge of timber. 

COLIGNON (Francis), a French 
designer and engraver, born at Nancy 
about the year 1621. He wiis a pu- 
pil of Cailot, and studied the works 
of Delia Bella and Silvestre. He 
engraved some of the plates of the 
conquered towns in ih» reign of 
Louis XIV., published by Beanlieu. 
His best work5 are views of buildings, 
ynih small iiguies» in the style of 
Cailot, which he executed with great 
spirit and freedom Stnitt. 

COLLAEHT (Adrian), a Flemish 
designer and cngmver, born at Ant- 
werp about the year 1520. After 
having learned the principles of the 
art in his own country, he visited 
Italy for improvement, where he 
passed some years. On his return 
to Flanders, be engraved a great 
number of plates, executed in a neat 
finished style, but with a certain de- 
gree of dryness. His drawing is cor- 
rect, and his beads expressive.— 
Ibid. 

COLLAERT (Hans or John). 

He was the eon of the preceding en- 
graver, bom at Antwerp about the 
year 1540. After bcin^^ instructed 
by his father, he followed his ex- 
ample in vibiting I till y, for fur- 
ther impruvomcnt. He assisted his 



father in many of his works, and 
engraved a gi*eat number of plates* 
which arc executed in the style 
of Adrian, but with more taste 
and less stiff ncss. He must have 
lived to a great age, as we have plates 
by him dated from 1555 till 1622. 
— Sfyruti. 

COLLEONI (Girolamo> Vary 
few particulars of this artist am 
known ; but Vasari mentions a pic- 
ture which represents the marriago 
of St. Catherine, which was takea 
for a work of Tiziano, till the disooir 
very of the inscription, " Hierony- 
7717/ s CoUeo, 1.555,'^ established ita 
aiitlior Vasari. 

COLLINS (Charles), an English 
painter of fowls, dead game, «S:c., who 
died about 1744. His best |)erfomi- 
ance is a painting of dead game, in 
which he introduced his own portrait 
in a bat. 

COMODI ( AndieaV a Florantintt 
landscape and bistoricu painter, bom 
iu 1560, and died in 1638, agod 78. 
He was a pupil of Lodovioo Caidi^ 
called Cigoli, and studied anatomy, 
architecture, and perspective, and had 
some knowledge of modelling. Ho 
travelled to Rome, where he studied 
the works of the most celebrated 
ancient and modem artists. After 
residing some years at Rome, ho re- 
turned to his native citv. Comodi 
had a surprising power of imitating 
every style with the utmost exact- 
neaa, iHietber in landscape or history. 
Several of the churches and convents 
are enriched with his psindngs ; 
Grand Dulte, and many of the nobi-. 
lity of Florence, employed him im 
copying the works of the most cele- 
brated ancient masters.-— /'iM. 

CONCA (Sebastian), an eminent 
historical painter, bom at Gaeta in 
1676, and died in 1764, aged 88. 
He was a pupil of Solimene, and 
under his tuition became an able 
artist. Conca visited Romc,ands pent 
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five jean in studying the antique. 
His mind was fei tilc, and Iiis pencil 
WpML, with a bold and fttiiking co- 
lour : Hid delighted the eye by the 



traits for the emperor and the pfrin- 
ctpal nobility of his court. Hit 
manners and accomplishments pro- 
cured him the honour of notnlity*^ 



splendour, contrast, and delicacy of ; Pilk.^ D'* Argenville. 



his tints. He painted several fine 
pictures for the king of Naples ; and 
Pope Clement XI. made him a ca- 
valier in a full assembly of the aca- 
demicians of St. Luke. — D'Argen- 
vilk, Pilk. 

GONDIYI (AacaniaX an ItnKan 



COXTE (Jacopino dal), an his- 
torical and portrait painter, bom at 
Florence in 1510, and died in 1508, 
aged 88. He was a disciple of Andrea 
del Sarto, and received instructions 
from that master in design and co- 
louriiig* Th<n^ h» practised histo. 



painter and writer; aeeoiding to Va- I liadeompoMtionwliile under Andica, 
•an, his abiHties were of tbe lowest I yet he principally attached himself 
elaia in the art ; but he deacrrea to be 1 to portrait painting, in which branch 
mentionedamoiagattheliitofpainters, ^ he arriTod atgreat excellence. Conte 
fts having written the life of Michel | printed Rome, where he painted a 
Angelo Buonarotti, and lived in | portrait of Pope Paul III., which 
great friendship widi that great gained him the favour of that pon- 
jurtist. — Vasfirt. tiff: and he likewise {minted the 

CONINGSLOO (Ejridius or Gil- , portraits of most of the cardinal at 
le»), a Flemish landscape painter, ' Rome, who lil)crally rewarded hini. 
horn at Antwer|) in 1544, and died He imitated the style and compo- 
in 160.0, aged (>5. He rereived his | sition of Michel Angelo; but with 
first instructions from Peter Van an ease of manner antl originality of 
Aalost, the younger, and afterwards ^ colour, which make them liis owu. — 



from Leonard Kroes. He resided 
aamal yean in France ; but having 
an ardent detire Ibr imprevement, he 
tratelWd to Borne, where he mnch 
iMprvfed hm style by ttndy. His 
paintinga were eagerly boi^t by the 
dealers in pictures, who sent them 
to diffsrent parts of Europe. His 
style of colouring is pleasant, but 



PUk. 

COOK (Henry), an English his. 
torical painter, born in 1^42, and 
died in 1709, aged 58. He visited 
Italy, and studied the works of Raf- 
fiielle and Michel Angelo. On his 
return to England he painted the fine 
altar-piece of the New College-chapel 
at Oxford. His copies of Raffiielle*s 



has too much green, and his scenes cartoons are highly esteemed, and 
are o:^erally crowded. Van Cleef De Piles says they were drawn in 
pwiinted the figures in his landscapes, turpentine oil, after the manner of 
'—Pilk. ' I distemper, of which he was the in- 

CONTARINI (Giovanni), a Ve- ventor — De Piles, 
netian portrait painter, horn at ! COOPER (Richard), an English 
Venice in 1549, and died in 1605, engraver, who flourished about Ihe 



aged 56. He studied and copied the 
works of Titian. His portndts were 
modi admired for thdr excellence 
of cdoQiing, sweetness of tint, and 
strong vesonblaiiee; and he painted 
history with great taste, and eorreet- 
nesa of design. He. afiterwards visited 



year 1C62. His plates are chiefly 
portraits, of whidi the following are 
the principal ti— The Children of 
Charles L; Henrietta Maria, his 
queen; William III.; Ifary, his 
<p3een ; Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and his sisters ; Francis Bacon, Lord 



Germany, and psintad several per- 1 Keeper and Chancellor; Thomas 
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.WentworihfEarl ofStnfford; Geoi<ge 
Jeffrien^ Justice of the Kin^t Beneb, 

and ChancellcHr ; Allan Rainsay, 
the Scotch poet ; and Andrew AUen, 
the painter. — Strutt. 

COOPER (Samuel), a cclehrated 
miniature painter, born in London 
in 1600, and died in 1672, aged 63. 
This artist received his instructions 
in the art from his uncle, Mr. John 
Hoskins. Nature prompted him to 
paint portraits in miniature, and in 
that style he preyed far superior to 
may of hit own coutttrymeB, end 
equal to the first names in Europe. 
He ms commonlj €a]led the Vandyk 
in Small, as he resembled that oele^ 
hrated master in the beauty and 
eleamess of his colouring, the agree- 
able turn of the head, and the spirit 
and relief of his portraits. He painted 
King Charles II., and his Queen ; 
the Duke of York ; Duchess of Cleve- 
land; and most of that nionurcli*8 
court. The French king offered him 
.150/. for his picture of Oliver Crom- 
well J)e Piles, Walpole. 

COOPER ( AIexander),an English 
historical painter, and brother to the 
above ; like^se a pupil of Hoshins* 
At an early age he visited Holland 
and Flanders; from whence he was 
hivited to Sweden, where he had the 
honour of being appointed limner to 
the Queen Christina. He also painted 
landscapes in water-colourS| and was 
accounted to have a correct manner 
of dra^^^nQ:. — De Piles, 

COPT>EY (John Singleton, R. A), 
an eminent historical and portniit 
painter, bom at Boston, in America, 
in 1737, and died in 1815, aged 78. 
** At the early ago of seven years," 
says his biogi-apher, Copley showed 
an inspiration for art, when he was 
observed to absent himself from the 
Ibmily dide for several hours at a 
time, and waa traoed to alondy 
room, on whose bare wiilla he had 
drawn, in cl^arcoal, a group of mar- 



tial fignrea, engaged in some name- 
less adventure. Boston, at this 
period, had neither academy of arts 
nor private instructors. Copley had 
therefore to educate himself — a task, 
after all, not so difficult to genius as 

the dull imairine and \vhich he set 

about undismayed, in the absence of 
models and masters." Of Copley's 
early productions little notice can be 
rendered than that they were cliiefly 
portraits, and domestic groups, to 
which the wild wood scenery of Ame- 
rica uiually Ibimed baidc-grounda. 

From 1760 to 1767, Copley sent 
several pictures to England, for the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
one in particular, which struck the 
academicaans with surprise— « Boy 
and a tame Squirrel ; it was a por- 
trait of his half-brother, Henry Pel- 
hnni, and of such excellence as natu- 
rally raised high expectations. 

In 1774, having arranged his aC 
fairs, he set sail for Italy, by the way 
of England. " In London," says 
li is biographer, "hefound fewfriends, 
and manv counsellors, and left it for 
Rome, August 26th, 1774.'' Of 
Copley's proceedings in Rome there 
is litUe account; but we find him 
writmg in Ifay, 1775 Having 
seen the Roman school, and tiie 
wonderfiil efforts of genius exhibited 
by Grecian artists, I now wish to 
see the Venetian and Flemish scbeob : 
there is a kind of luxury in seeing, 
as mtU as there is in eating and 
drinking ; the more we indulge, the 
less are we to be restrained ; and 
indulgence in art I think innocent 
and laudable. I have not one letter 
to any person in all my intended 
route, and I may miss the most 
beautiful things. I beg you, there- 
fore, to assist and advise me. I pro. 
pose to leave Rome about the 20th 
of May; go to Florence, Fsrma, 
Mantua, Venice, Inspruck, Angs- 
burgh, Stuttgaidt, Manheim, Cob. 
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leatz, Cologne, DuBseldorf, Utrecht, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, nni>»sels, Ghent, Bruges, 
Tjillc, Paris, und London. The only 
considerable stay whicli I intend to 
make will be at Parma, to copy the 
Correggio. Art is in its utmost per- 
fection here ; a mind susceptible of 
the fine feelings ^hich art is calcu- 
lated to excite, irill find abandaiice 
of pleasure in this country. The 
Apollo, tlie LaooooDy &c., leave no* 
thing for the human mind to mth 
for; more cannot he effected by the 
genius of man than what is lia}>pily 
combined in those miraclea of the 
chisel/^ 

In 1777 Copley became an Asso- 
ciate, and in 17B3 he was chosen 
aRoyal Academician. His name had 
been established, for some time, by 
works of eminent merit, amoii^r tlje 
fii-8t of which was The Death of 
Chatham, l iaise poured in upon 
the successful painter from all quar. 
ters. The picture waa ao much ad. 
mired, that the artiat was emboldened 
to have an engnlYing made from it of 
an unusual size» vis. thirty inches 
long, and twenty-two inches and a 
half high, by the hand of Bartolozzi. 
This was followed by another. The 
Death of Major Pierson. It was 
engraved by Heath, and equals in 
dimensions that of The Death of 
Chatham. His next subject was 
a much more magnificent one; the 
Kepulse and Defeat of the Spanish 
Floating Batteries at Gibraltar. The 
common council of London com- 
missioned this picture forthdr hall : 
and they gave ample space and verge 
enough wherein to tfaoe ihe be- 
leagueied rock and its fiery assailants ; 
viz., a panel twenty-five feet long, 
and twenty-two fiset and a half high. 
In this great picture, as in his others, 
he introduced many portraits; the 
gallant Lord Heathfield himself is 
feiemost in the scene of death; and 



near him appear Sir Robert Boyd, 
Sir William Green, chief engineer, 
and others, to the amount of a dozen 
or fifteen. There is, however, a 
want of true perspective ; the de- 
fenders of the rock are like the chil- 
dren of Anak ; the perishing ma- 
riners, at the very line where the sea 
washes the defences qf stone, are less 
than 4»dinary mortals. Copley pre. 
sented to that noble Institutioii, 
Christ's Hospital School, the Esiape 
of Brook Watson, when a Sea-Boj, 
from a Shark. IIo was bathing at 
Havannah; a ahark seized his foot 
and snapped it o^ and waa about to 
devour him, when a seaman struck 
the monster between the eyes with, 
ix licjivy boat-hook, and saved hiscom- 
pani<m. The terror of the boy — the 
fury of the fish — and the resolution 
of the mariner, are well represented ; 
while the agitated water in which the 
scene is laid seems bloody. 

Copley now produced The Arrest 
of the FIto Members of the Com- 
mons by Charlea the First The 
point of time chosen b when the 
king, having demanded if Hampden, 
Pym, HoUb, Hazel rig, and Strode 
were present, Lenthall, the speaker, 
replies, I have, sir, neither eyes to 
see, nor tongue to speak, in this 
place, but as the House is pleased to 
direct me.'* The scene is one of 
deep interest, and tlie artist has 
handled it with considerable skill 
and knowledge. The labour which 
this picture required must have been 
in^mense; besides the grouping, the 
proper distribution of parts, and the 
passion and Tsiied feelings of the 
scene, he had lome fifty-eight like, 
nesses to make, of a size correspond 
ing with hb design. 

At seventy years of age Copley 
had energy sufficient to send to the 
Exhibition the portraits of the Earl 
of Northampton, Baron Graham, 
Viscount Dudley and Ward, Lord 
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Sidmonthf the Piince of Walea, at 
a review, attended by Lord Heath- 
field, and other military worthier. 
His last work was The Resurrec- 
tion ; and with this hi? labours 
closed, uuleas we except a portrait of 
hn son. Lord Tivudhurst, painted in 
1814 Allan Cunningham. 

COQUES (Gonzales), a Flemish 
painter of portraits and conversa- 
tions, born in 1 6 1 8, and died in 1 684, 
•ged 66. He imitated the style of 
Vaadyk iviih great saeeets, and, next 
to that infanitable ardat^ he was 
estecimed equal to any ]Munter of his 
time Gen. Biog. Diet, 

OORENZIO (Belisario), a Greek 
painter, bom about 1558. He was 
a pupil of Tintoretto, and after- 
wards settled at Naples. Nature 
had bestowed on him a fertility of 

» 

ideas, and celerity of hand, by wliicli 
he alone performed the task of four 
industrious painters. He painted his 
picture of the Crowd miraculously 
Fed, in forty days, for the refec- 
^^of the Benedictines. — D'Argen^ 

CORNBUaZ (Lncai Oornelii), 
a Dutch painter, bora about 1495. 
He was the disciple of ComeUna 
Engelbrecht, and was reputed an ex- 
traordinary artist in his time. He 
visited England by an invitation 
from Henry VITI., who received 
him kindly, and appointed him prin- 
cipal painter. At Leyden, his pic- 
ture of the Woman taken in Adul- 
tery is highly admired ; and in 
England, at Penshurst, the portraits 
of the Constables of Qneenboroiigh- 
castle, from the reign of Edward TIT. 
to Henry VIII., are painted by his 
band.— FSBt. 

CORNELISZ (Jaques), a Dutch 
historical painter, bom at Oast^anen 
about 1471. In the old church at 
Amstei-dam is preserved a Descent 
from the Cross, by this master ; it is 
an altar-piece, and Mary Magdalen 



is represented as sitting at the foot 
of the cross. At Haerlem there is 
a picture of the Circumcision, w hich 
ho painted in 1517; and Van Mander 
speaks highly of n dcsipi of this artist 
in the church of Alkniruir ; the sub- 
ject is the Passion of our iSaviour. — 
Pilk. 

CORNELISZ (Cornelius), an his- 
torical and portrait j>ainter, bom at 
Haerlem in 1562, and died in 1638, 
aged 76. He recdred his first in- 
strnetions from Peter le Long, the 
younger, and made such a npid 
progress, that he 'waa called Oorne. 
lius the Plsinter. At the age of 
seventeen he quitted his master, and 
detennined to improve himself by 
travelling to Italy, but was prevented 
by a roncurrcnce of circumstances 
which caused hiui to settle at An- 
twerp. On his arrival he placed 
himself under Francis Pourbus, and 
after^-ards \rith Giles Coignet ; by 
whose instructions he improved his 
first style, which M*as raw and hard, 
and acquired a soft and agreeable 
manner of colouring and pendlliug. 
One of his huge designs was the Bat- 
tie of the Giants, and the Deluge, in 
which the ntked figures and the ages 
are extremely well expressed. His 
colouring was good, the dispositions 
of his figures elegant ; and, consider- 
ing he had no opportunity of stadying 
the antique at Rome, it may be said 
he followed nature in all hi<s |>er- 

formances, — DuFremoy^Ut JPiUs^ 

Pilk. 

CORRADI (Domenico), called 
DEL GHIRLANDAIO, a Floreu- 
i tine painter, bom in 1449, and died 
in 1493, aged 44. He is said to 
haye been &e first who abolished 
tinsel and gold fiinge from the 
draperiea Yasari enumctates a num- 
ber of historical works by this master, 
together with some portmita ; whidi 
are selected with judgment, and de. 
lineated with character. Michel 
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^\ti:^c-1o was one of his pupiig.— 

Vasari. 

CORUADI (OcUvio), an Italian 
liistoncal painter, who flourished 
about 164S. He was a diaeipl^ of 
Qiacomo GaTedone, tmder whom he 
ttttdied for tome yean. Hit piin- 
dpal neiit coniiatod in copying the 
u'orks of the most eminent maaten, 
whieh he executed with great skill ; 
many of hia oopiet being, even in 
his own time, accounted onginals of 
tliose ma stern vvliirh he imitated.-— 
Z>'A rffenville, Filk. 

CORREUCaO (Antonio Allegri 
de). As much ditference of opinion 
exists respecting the birth and death 
of this celebrated master, we shall 
follow Dc Piles, wlio asserts that he 
mw born at Correggio, in the duke- 
dom of ModeD% in 1472, and died in 
1512, aged 40* Hit real name wia 
Allegri Ralfiielle*t fiune tempted 
kirn to Tint Rome. He attentively 
considered the pustorss of that great 
painter; and afler examining them 
a coiisidcttable time, without break, 
ing silence, he said, " Well, and 
1 also am a painter." It is not 
known under whom he studied, 
and it is suppose*! that he was self- 
taught. His manner is beautiful, 
and his ideas uncommonly grand. 
No one ever excelled him in ex- 
pressing the delicsicy of ilcsh ; and 
his knowledge of the chiaro-oscuro 
tnt turpiiaing'. The octangular cn. 
pola of the cathedral of Parma, in 
which Correggio represented the As- 
sumption of the Virgin^ it, of all 
cupolaa, painted before or after, the 
motttublime; though, covered with 
smoke and nearly obliterated, it 
scarcely sliews more than the ruins of 
its former grandeur. His Ascension 
of Christ, rmd the Coronation of the 
Virgin, attended by the Apostles, 
Evangelists, and the great doctors of 
the church, arc in the cupola, lunette, 
aud gallcr}', of the church of St* 



Giovanni, at Parma. Correggio's best 
oil-pictures are now dispenied; and 
Italy has but few of his best works 
left. The wcasion of his death vcvm 
remarkable. Having received in 
Pkffma a pigment of sixty crowns of 
copper money, he carried it hom^ 
on his back, about twelTe miles* in 
the heat of the day, whichf with 
drinking cold water, threw him into 
a fever, of which hedied. I}ti*iU9^ 
D^Aryerwille. 

COKRL BA (Francesco), an Ita- 
lian engraver, by whom we haTO 
a set of plates of the pnncipal foun- 
tains which are in the gardens at 
Rome, into which he has introduced 
several small figures, in the style of 
Callot. They are etched wiU» con- 
siderable spirit. — Siruti, 

CORT (Comeiiut^f an etteemcd 
engrarer of the Flemish ichool, bom 
at Hoom, in HoUand, in 1536. Il 
it probable that he was first in- 
structed by Jerome Cock, for whom^ 
in the early part of his life, he 
executed several plates, which wens 
published with the name of hit maa* 
ter. After having engraved a con- 
siderable number of snbjecta from 
the Dutch and Flemish painters, lie 
went to Italy, and first settled at 
Venice, wliere he resided in the 
house of Titian, and engraved gome 
of the finest works of that great 
master. He afterwards visited Rome^ 
where he established a school, and 
executed many of those estunable 
works which are the del%ht of the 
collector. The art of engraving had 
hithertobeen nearly confined to nmall 
plates; and it was ComeliutdeCorl 
that opened the way to a more im- 
portant walk of tlie art. It v^'sis 
under this able artist that Agostino 
Cai-Jicci acquired his sulmirable uso 
of the graver. The plates of C. Cort 
are entirely executed with that in- 
strument, in a bold, open, and mas- 
terly style. His drawing is concct 
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and tasteful ; and his back grounds, 
particularly his landscapes, are lua- 
nnged with great skill aad fiuesti«. — 
Strutt. 

CORTR (Juan de la), a Spanish 
painter, who was born at Madrid in 
1587, and died in 1660, aged 75. 
He distinguished himself by land- 
scapes, battles, and perspective iriews» 
as well as in subjects firam Scripture 
Historj. He mui painter to Philip 
III. and his successor, who employ- 
ed him in the decoration of the pa- 
laces of Buen Betiro and £1 Salon, 
ccte. 

CORTESE (Jacopo). See COUB- 
TOIS (James). 

(10RTESE (Gnglielmo). Seo 
COURTOIS (William). 

CORTESE (G.), an Italian 
paintress, bom at Florence in 1G70, 
and died in 1736, aged 66. She 
studied under Livio Hehus, and 
Fletro Dandini ; but afterwards 
leamed to paint In miniature of 
Hippolito Oalaatini. In that style 
of p^iii*ii!g she became extremely 
eminent, and was much admired for 
a pleasing and natural tint of colour- 
ing, and for a lively and striking 
resemblance of the persons whose 
portraits she drew Pilk. 

CORTONA (Pietro da). See 
BERRETINI. 

COSIERS (John), an historical 
painter, born at Antwerp in 1603. 
lie was a disciple of Cornelius de 
Vos, with whom he continued some 
years, and adopted his style of de- 
sign and colouring. His great repu- 
tation pfoenred him an invitation 
from the King of Spain, for whom 
lie executed several fine paintings ; 
08 lil<ewise the Cardinal Infiint, the 
Arch-duke Leopold, and several 
other pnnccs ; who bestowed on him 
many marks of their favour, which ' 
he justly merited by his extraordi- 
nary abilities. His drawing is cor- 
rect, hiii colouring good, except that i 



it sometiuies partakes of a yellowish 
tint ; but this is not perceivable in 
all his performances. A capiUil 
pain tine of this master is to be seen 
at Mechlin ; the subject is, the Pas- 
sion of Our Saviour; and Houbraken 
assures us, that this work alone is 
snffident to establish the leputation 
of Cosiers.— iroic6., PiBL 

COSIMO (Pietfo da), an histo. 
rir^il and portrait painter, bom at 
Florence in 1441, and died in 1521, 
aged 80. He was a disciple of Co. 
simo Boselli, and soon became s 
better painter than his master. He 
accompanied his master to Rome, 
(who was in\'ited to paint one of the 
Pope's chapels) and assisted him in 
his work. Pietro gave such proofs 
of his skill, that he was employed 
in the Vatican for some yeare; which 
so eflfectually recommended him to 
the finrour of ^ Pope, and the prin- 
cipal noMli^, that he painted for 
them a great number of faistoricil de- 
signs, as well aa portrsits. He had 
the 8atis6etion of instructing Andrea 
del Sarto, and Francesco de San 
Gallo, in the principles of the art. 
As he advanced in life, he altered 
his style of desijarn, and painted whim- 
sical subjects, sucli as sntyrs, harpies, 
monsters, <^c. — Ue Piles, Pilk, 

COSTER (Adam), a painter of 
Antwerp, and acconiing to some wr- 
ters a pupil of Theodore Roniboutis. 
lie paintcii equally well in history and 
portrait, but his fii'rourite subjects 
were gay assemblies and publk fea. 
tiirals. There is a fine print repre* 
senting a concert, engraved from ono 
of his paintings.— Pt/ft. 

COSWAY (Bichard), a cele. 
bratcd miniature painter^ bom at 
Tiverton, in Devonshire, in 1740, 
and died in 1821, aged 81. His 
I father was master of the public 
school in that town. At a very 
early n^e C^osway discovered a stroug 
I attachiuont for drawing ; and in pnw 
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cess of time, the rude outlines of the 
young artist became more eleg:mt 
and regular; and by the time he 
was thirteen years old, hie sketclies 
-wen of nich {HromUe m to urammt 
bit Twuml to London, where he 
WM placed, fint under HudMd, and 
next under Sbiplej, who kept a 
drawing school in the Skiaad. His 
ekill in diawing becanio bo great, 
that in the course of a few jeart he 
obtiuned no leaa than five premJumB, 
some of five, and one of ten guineas, 
from tlic Society of Arts. " Tlic 
first was conferred wlien he was but 
fourteen years old ; the hiRt when 
he was under four and twentv/' Of 
the early progress of the yoimg ait- 
i>t little is known, if we except the 
account of Smith, his hiogra|}her : 
That he was employed to make 
drawingi of heads fiir the shops, as 
well as laney miniatiires and free 
anbjects fi>r 8nuff.bozesfi>r the jeweU 
lers, mostly for ladies whom he 
knew ; and from Uie money he 
gmodt and the gsie^ of the com- 
pany be kept, he rose from one of 
tlic dirtiest of boys to one of the 
smartest of men." Ill 1771, he was 
elected Royal Academician ; and so 
numerous was the demand for the 
aid of his pencil, that there are few 
families of distinction but poBpcss 
more or less of his miniatures. The 
skill with which he could bring an 
Ul-fomied fiice within the rules of 
beauty, communicate lustre to 
eyes naturally dull* and colour to 
the eheeki from which the rose had 
fled, and maintain enough of likeness 
to the original, M*as not likely to go 
unrewarded. Besides the income 
which arose from his fine drawings, 
and his numerous miniatures, Cos- 
way denvcd occasional sums from 
old ]);iin lings which lie purcluised, 
repaiicd, and sold to such ruHtomers 
as h;ui galleries to fill or rooms to 
decorate. Ue sent/* says his bio. 



grapher, to the Exhibition, for se- 
veiul successive years, a few pictures, 
chiefly of that kind which jK'rtuin to 
portrait and poetry. The Rinaldo 
and Armida were suggested by Tasso, 
and the heads were supplied by two 
of his titled sitters; a miniature in 
the character of Cupid was of the 
same stamp; so was the Child 
enacting St. John. Tht Portrsits 
of a Liidy nnd her Son, as Venus 
and Cupid ; the Madonna and 
Child, portraits ; and the Portniit 
of a Young Lady in the Clianictcr 
of Psyche ; explain themselves. 
He exliihited various others ; but 
these were the chief. His know- 
ledge of the human figure, as it ap- 
j>cjued to the sculptors of old, and 
as he found it in life, was equal or 
superior to that of most of his con. 
temporaries. His outlines were ac 
cuiate and elcfMit ; his manner was 
partly from the Roman School, and 
partly from his ownexperience ; sod he 
considered it a beauty in his own com-* 
positions, that they resembled more 
the deep sober hue of Italian painting, 
than the gJindy glow of that of Kng- 
land." As his miniatures are chiefly 
confined to the chamber and the ca- 
binet, the works of Cosway are less 
widely known tlian they deserve.— 
Smithy Cunningham, 

COTEIS (Francis), an English 
historical painter, bom about 172U, 
and died suddenly of the stone in 
1770. He was a sdiolar of Kni^ton, 
and painted portrsits in oil and eray. 
ons» the latter of which he csrried 
to great perfection. The best pic 
tiu-es of this artist are, the Queen 
Iiolding the Princess Royal, then an 
infant, in her lap ; his Wife ; Polly 
Jones, a woman of pleasure; Mr. 
O'Brien, the Coniedi;ui ; Mrs. Child, 
of Osterley-]>ark ; and Miss Wilton, 
afterwards La<lv Chambers. He was 
one of tlie founders of the Royal 
Academy I*iik. 
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COTTE (Robert de), a French 
airhitect, born in 1657, and died in 
1735, aged 78. Ho was instructed 
in the rules of architecture hj his 
gnindfiitber, Frenim de Cotte, who 
served as engiiwer in the fitmous 
nege of RoeheUe, and was also archi- 
feet to Louis XIII. Robert ren- 
dered himself illustrious by the 
famous peristyle of Ionic colonnade 
of tlie palace of Trianon and its adjiu 
cent parts ; by the chapel of Lo\iis 
Xlll., in the ratbedral of Notre 
Dame at Paris ; by the fountain in 
the face of the Palais Royal ; the 
ptirtico of St. Koch ; that of the Fa- 
thers de la Cbarite, and for a num- 
ber of palaces, as those of Etrees and 
du Maine ; and also the gallery of 
Toulouse. He made the plan for 
the Place de Belle Cour at Lyons ; 
for the Bishop's palace at Yerdnn ; 
for the Chateau de Frescati ; for the 
Bisbop*s palace at Strosbuig; and 
for a number of other consi- 
derable edifices. He was Di- ' 
rector of the Royal Academy of^ 
Architcctnre, and Virc-Pi*e8ident of 
that of Paintin^r and Sculpture. On 
the death of Hardouinc Mansard, he 
was declared first architect to the 
king, and superintcndant of the ; 
royal buildings, gardens, arts and 
nianufiKturcs. Louis XIV., who 
highly esteemed bim, and even 
treisted him mik fiuniliarity, pre- 
sented him with the order of St 
Michael. This great artist, whose 
lively imagination was regulated by 
an excellent judgment, be%htened 
by an excellent taste, and strength- 
ened by inceasant labour, compo<;cd 
with ease and originality. The 
Klectore of Bavaria and Cologne, tlie 
Count de Hanau, and the Bishop of 
"Wurty.burpr, were desirous of his de- 
signs for piilaccs. The ornamentinjj 
of rooms with looking-glasses was 
the invention of tiiis architect ; and 
if arranged with more simplicity, 



tluy would be more elegant.— 
Milizia. 

COULET (Anne Philibcrt), an 
ingenious French lady, who engraved 
sevenl plates of very pleasing land, 
scapes and marines, which are 
charmingly etched, and finished 
with the graver in a delicate and 
agreeable style. We have by her 
the following: — The Rendezvous k 
la Colonne ; The Departure of the 
Boat ; The Fortunate Passr^ ; Tlie 
Fine Afternoon ; The Fishennen 
Throwing their Nets ; The Ncapoli- 
tan Fishennen ; Rural Pleasures ; 
The Companion ; Going to Mariwt. 
— Strutt. 

COUKTOIS (James), a cele- 
brated French painter, commonly 
known by the name of LE BOURI 
GUIGNON, bom in Fnmcbe 
Comt6 In 1621, and died in 1676, 
aged 55. He studied under bis Ik* 
ther ; after which he followed the 
Frencli army in Italy, and painted 
battle-pieces from d^gns taken by 
him when the actions bapi>cnc(L 
After this Guido took him to Bo- 
logna, and introduced him to Albano, 
and both these irreat artists readily 
gave him instructions. During his 
stay in Rome he painted some hif- 
toriciil works, «among them a IMag- 
dalen, in the church of St. Martha; 
and die Murder of the Innocents, 
with the Adoration of the Sfaepheida 
in that of II Qesu. He earned the 
art of painting battle«pieoes to sacli 
perfection, that Michel Aqgelo delle 
Battaglie himself extolled his works. 
They are painted with so much spirit, 
that an intelligent writer has ob* 
served, " in beholding his pictures 
we seem to hear the shouts of 
war, the neighine of horses, and 
the cries of the wounded.** Having 
settled at Fl irence, he married the 
daughter of a painter, of whom he 
was very jealous. On her deatli he 
fell under a suspicion of having 
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poisoned her, winch induced him to 
enter among the Jesuits at Home. 
— U'Argenville^ Pi/k,, Fuseli. 

COURTOIS (Waiitm a French 
pttiiter» and brother of the above, 
bom in 1628, and died bj taking 
a quack medidQe for the gout, 
in 1673, aged 41. He went to 
Rome, and became a diidple of 
Pietro da Cortona, wlio»e manner he 
equalled. He painted some fine 
l»icture« for Pope Alexander VII., 

rticularly one of the Battles of 
ioshua Ibid. 

COUSIN (Jean), a French 
painter and sculptor, who flouiished 
about 1.589. His principal works 
are the Martyrdom of St. Lskwrence ; 
the History of the Samaiitan Wo. 
man ; and the Paralytic There are 
levenl of his paintings in the city of 
Sens, also some ptutraits; but his 
moot esteemed work is his picture of 
the Last Judgment. His principal 
Work in sculpture is Admiral Cha- 
bot's Tomb, in the chapel of Orle&ns, 
belonging to the Celestines, in Paris. 
^De Piles. 

COUSTOU (Nicholas), a French 
sculptor, born at Lyons in 1658, and 
died iu 1733, aged 75. He exe- 
cuted several great works, particu- 
larly a marble group in the sanc- 
tuary of Notre Dame, representing 
the Yifgin irith the In&nt Jesus, 
and a nnmber of Angels. — D^Ar* 
g tnvUU^ VteB des Arehiteetea. 

COUSTOU (William), biotJier 
ef the above, born iu 1G77, sad 
died in 1746, aged 69. There are 
many excellent piercs by tliis artist in 
Fiance^ the finest of which are two 
horses, on the terrace of Marli. He 
w.is Director of the Royal Acadeniv 
of Piiintin;jr and Sculpture. His son 
William succeeded him in his ho- 
nours in the Acaflcmv, and gained a 
great reputation in the same line. 
He died in 1777 Ibid. 

COUVAY (John), a French en- 



graver, bom at Aries, about the year 
1()22. He worked almost entirely 
with the glover, in a bold coarse 
manner, not unlike the style of ViU 
lawtmai I . Struti, 

C0X18 ( Michael), an historic^ 
and portndi pamter, bom at Mech- 
lin in 1497, and died in 1592, aged 
95. He received his first instrue- 
I tions from Bemanl Van Orlay, of 
' Brussels ; but he afterwards visited 
Rome, and became the disciple of 
llaffaelle. In the school of this great 
master he acquired his style of de- 
sign and colouring, and imitated his 
; manner so far as to be qualified to 
i design his own female figures M'ith 
grace and elegance. Upon his return 
to his native.country, he carried with 
him a conrideiable number of Ra£> 
iaelle^s designs, which he did not 
scruple to use in his own composi-> 
tions ; by which means his pictures 
were much admired. When Joiome 
Cock rt'tumed from Rome and 
brought into Flanders the school of 
Athens, designed by Raffttelle, Coxis' 
deception was discovered, and hit* re- 
puuition was coTiside.rably injured. 
His best works are, a Last Supper, 
in the church of St. Gudule, at Brus- 
sels ; a St. Sebastian, atui a Cruci- 
fixiou, in the church of Notre Dame, 
at Antwerp; besides several por- 
trsits, whidi are fine imitations, and 
the expression is in all of them 
ezcellent_X>« PUea^ PiSL 

COYPEL (Noel), a FWnch 
painter, bom in 163&, and died in 
1707. aged 69. He wa.s a disciple 
of Quillcttier ; and in 1663, he was 
admitted into the Academy of Paint- 
intr, of which he was chosen professor. 
The king gave him apartments in the 
Louvre, and nominated him Di- 
rector of the French Academy at 
Rome, which institution flourished 
greatly under his care. He executed 
a number of great works, which are 
highly esteemed^D'iir^eiitytfile. 
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COYPEL (Anthony), a French 
pauitcr, and sou of the above, bom 
in 1661, and died in 1722, aged 6L 
He aceompiDied hit &dier to Rome, 
nvhere he greatly improyed himaelf. 
Betides hla profoiiional talents, he 
had a taste for literature, and wrote 
a poetical epistle on P<ainting, in a 
style of elegance. In 1715, he was 
appointed first painter to the King. 

COYSEVOX (Anthony), a 
French jicnlptor, born at Lyons in 
l(i40, and dictl in 1720, aged 80. 
There are many fine sjn'cinicns of 
this artist at Versailles ; but tliat 
which will imniorUilisc his memory 
is the magnificent tomb which be 
executed for the gxeai Colbert-. 
ly'AraenmUe, 

COZZA (Fniioesco)» a disciple of 
Domenichino, who iloiiridied about 
1 664. He was a native of Pslenno, 
in Sicily, and was employed in seve- 
ral great works at Rome, as well in 
oil painting as in fresco. — Pilk. 

CHAASHECK (Joseph Van), a 
Flemish painter, born at Brussels in 
1608, and died in 1668, aged 60. 
He was the disciple of Brouwer, and 
painted scenes in public>-houses, 
which he executed very happily. 
One uf his most cajiital designs is a 
representation of some boors drunk, 
and fighting ; the tables, chairs, pots, 
men« women, and children, tumbled 
together, and one of the eombatants 
stretched out as dead. — Mombrakem^ 
Pilk 

CRABETH (Dirk and Wouter), 
two celebrated painters on glass; but 
of whom no particulars arc accurately 
known as to tlieir birth or death. 
These brothers ti-avelled together in 
France and (icrinany, and after- 
wards visited Holland, which, ac- 
cording to some writers, was their 
native country. The most beautiful 
work of Uiese artists is in the -jrcat 
church of Qouda, in llolhuid. 1 he 
subject is, Christ driving the Buyei^ 



and Sellers out of the Temple; 
which, for composition, attitudes of 
the figures, and lustie «€ the eolonis, 
exceeds all admiration. Though these 
brothers lived in the dooest cennee- 
tion, and apparent friendship, they 
I were so jealons of having tbeir 80» 
ciet known, that one brother vrould 
not suffer the other to see him at 
work ; and Wouter would cover up 
Ills work, when Dirk came into the 
ajKu tment wliere lie painted. — Ibid. 

CRADOCK (Luke), an English 
painter of binls, dead game, and ani- 
mals, in wiiich he particularly ex- 
celled. He was bom at Ilchester, 
Somerset bl lire, in 1660, and served 
bis apprenticeship to a house-painter 
inLondon. Without the helpof an 
instructor, he became a fidthfol de- 
lineator of birds and animals, which 
he painted with a frsedom aikd fire 
that entitled him to more diatino- 
tion, and a more liberal remuneru 
tion, than be received during hia 
life. After his death, as has too 
frequently been the cjise with the 
works of many ingenious artists, his 
works were sold at three or four 
timcb the price he received for them 
when li\nng — Walpole, 

CRANIUS, or KRANACH, the 
Elder (Luca), an historical and por- 
ti-ait painter, bom at Kranach, a 
town in the bishopric of Bambei^, 
in 1470, and died m 1553, aged 83. 
His great reputation recommended 
him to the Elector of Saxony, by 
whom he was empl^^yed for aeveiai 
years, and liberally rewarded by that 
prince for his labours. It is said 
he painted a portrait of the oele> 
brated Martin Luther, which waa 
nnich admired for its striking like- 
ness. He was much attached to 
painting the heads of old men and 
women ; and the draperies of his 
fieures were imitated from the fiusli- 
iini of tlie time. His best work iii a 
Naked Lucrctia, as lai^c as life, in an 
erect postuiei which is preserved 
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"with great Gtie, and highly valued. 
— Stindra^trt^ Pilk. 

C RAM US, the Younger (Luca), 
son of the above, born at Wittem- 
berg in 1510, and dkd In 1586, 
aged 76. He was inatnicted by lua 
father, vhoee style he strictly fol. 
lowed as luig as he lived. He 
painted the portiait of Frederic, 
elector of Saxony, and many of the 
great officers of liis court.— J&tt^. 

GRAYER (Gaspar dc), a Fie. 
mish painter, born at Antwerp in 
and died in 1669, aged 84, 
He was a disciple of KafFnelle, the 
'nn of Michael Coxis, but bhowed 
■*'ich proofs of genius, that he soon 
surpassed Ins master. The first work 
vhich ebtabliblied him in the favour 
of the court at BrusBels, was a 
portnit of the Gardinal Ferdinand, 
brother to the King of Spain, wluch 
he painted at full length, and as kirge 
as life. This picture was sent to Ma. 
drid, and was so highly admired by the 
King of Spain, that he sent him a 
gold chain and medal, and conferred 
upon him a considerable pension. 
The most approved picture of this 
master is the Centurion alighting 
from lii5 horse, and prostrating 
himself ut the feet of Our Saviour. 
— Aujenville^ Pilk. 

CREPU, a Flemish flower painter, 
who flourished about 1660. He was 
originally bred to the military profes* 
sion, and was an officer in the Span, 
ish army. His pictures were much 
sought after, and sold for consider- 
able prices; his oomporitions were 
pleasing ; and hia flowers were light, 
tender, and natural, which consti- 
tute their greatest merit. — Pilk, 

CRESPI (Daniel), an Italian 
pninter, bom in 1592, and died in 
1G3(), aged 38. lie was a dibciplc 
of Giulio Cesare Procaccini, but 
soon surpassed his miister ; and it is 
related of this artist, that though he 
never frequented the school of the 
Coracci, yet lie was familiar with 



and imitated their best princifilca. 
His most celebi-ated work is the His- 
tories from the Life of St. Bruno, 
in the Certos at Milano, consisting 
of the Pkrisian Teacher, who, raising 
himself from the bier, pronounces 
his own condemnation— ^eqpsir and 
terror are personified in him and the 
assembly ; and the Duke of CSalabria, 
who in hunting discovers the solitary 
cell of the IlermiU.— >/6t</. 

CRESPl (Giuseppe Maria), an 
Italian painter, born in 1G65, and 
died in 1747, aged 82, He accus- 
tomed himself to paint in a chamber, 
so contrived as to admit only a ray 
of the sun, or light of a flambeau, 
to enable liini to give greater round- 
ness and relief to his paintings, by a 
nice observation of the force of light 
and shadow. He was &mous for 
caricatures^ and frequently amused 
himself with demgning comic and 
burlesque ftndes, which he expressed 
with great humour and drollery.^ 
Pilk. 

CRESTI (Domenico), an Italian 
painter, bom in 1558, and died in 
1638, aged 80. He received the 
name of Passignano, from the phice 
of his birth, a vilhige near Florence, 
and received his first instructions in 
the art from Macchietti, ami after- 
wards from Batista Naldini. On 
visiting Florence, Cresti became a 
disciple of Fredoriek 2ueehero, and 
painted several works in conjunction 
with that master. Ue had uncom- 
mon and great alulities, a fruitful in- 
vention, a noble taste for grand com- 
positions, with a competent skill to 
introduce a multitude of figures in 
his designs, and an accurate judgment 
to dispose them with elegance. Yet 
he has been censured by able judges 
in the art, for not adorning his figures 
with suitable draperies, though they 
were in other resjRcts excellent for 
the correctness of design, and for the 
natural easy turn of the attitudes. 
,CR1TZ (John de). This artist. 
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was serjcant-painter to Cliarles I. ; 
but Vcrtue has only mentioned two 
of his pictures, one of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, and the other of Serjeant May- 
nard with a paper in bis hand. De 
Critz and others were purchasers of j 
the king's effects, after his death, to 
the amount of 4999/. 

CROSS (MicW), an Eoglkh 
painter, who It Mid to liaire been 
Bent by Charles L to oopj aevenl 
pietureainltalj; and haTing obtained 
leave firom the Boge of Venice to 
copy RaflBftclle's Madonna, in St 
Mark's church, he loft his own piece 
behind him, and carried off the ori- 
ginal ; which was bought, when the 
king's furniture was sold, hy the 
Spanish ambassador, and is now in 

the Escurial Walpole. 

' CROSS (Thomas), an English 
engraver, who flourished in the reign 
of Charles 1. He engraved the fol- 
lowingplatcs : — Jeremiah Burroughs, 
1646 ; Jones Moie, iiiatbem.« with a 
acroll of paper In his hand, 1649 ; 
Thomas Doolittie, minister of the 
gospel; Robert Dingly, master of 
arts; John Cktdbury, Christopher 
Love, Edward Leigh ; John Ricliard- 
son, bishop of Ardagh, 1 654 ; and a 
frontispiece to White's Rich Cabinet, 
1684. 

CROSSE {hcms\ a painter of 
portraits in miniature, Nvho died in 
1724. This artist is not to he con- 
founded with Cross the copyist, in 
the reign of Charles I. He painted 
several portraits in miniature for the 
nobility and gentry, some of which 
are in the collection of the dnchess 
of Portland, the countess of Foidign, 
&e. Crosse had a valoable collec- 
tion of miniatures, the works of Peter 
Oliver, Hoskins, and Cooper, which 
was sold in 1722. 

CRUYIj (Lcvimis), a Flemish 
designer and engraver, born at Ghent 
about 1640. He dcRi^ned the views 
of the most interesting objects in and 
near Rome, enriched with figures 



and animals, touched with spirit, and 
in a pleasing style. Several of liii 
drawings have been engraved by Giulo 

Testa Strutt. 

CRUYS (Theodore Ver), a Dutch 
engraver, who resided chieily In Italy. 
He engraved some plates from the 
pictures of the Florentine gallery, 
some views of seaports, after Salva. 
tor Rosa, and several portraits^ — 
Strutt. 

CUERENKERT (Theodore VaoX 
a Dutch engraver of great merit, born 
in 1522, and died in 1590, nged HB. 
He fell into porae strange notions 
concerninc: religion, and maintained 
it unla\\-ful to attend public worship; 
for which he was sent to prison, and 
afterwards banislied from Haerlem. 
•^Gen. Biog. Diet. 

CUMINGS (Master). The only 
information relaitiiig to this artist, is 
extrscted from a book belonging to 
the chmch of St Uary BaSdifiiB^ at 
Bristol. 

Memoraadnra, 

That master Cumlngshath delivered, 
the 4th day of July, in the year of our 
Lord U70, to Mr. Nicholas Betts, vicar 
of Ratdille* Moses Couteryn, Philip 
Bartholemow, and John Brown, pro- 
curators of RatclifTe beforesaid, a new 
sepulchre well-^lt, and cover thereto i 
an image of God Almighty rii>ing out 
of the same sepulchre, with all the or- 
dinance that longeth thereto | that is 
to say, 

A lath made of ti|iiDfer, and iron worit 

thereto; 

Item, Thereto lon^eth Heavett, made 
of timber and atained doth ; 

Item, He//, made of timber and ir«>n 
work, with devils ; the number, thir- 
teen } 

Item, Four knights armed, keeplnv 

the sepulchre, with their weapons in 
their hands— that is to say, two axes, 
two spears, two paves ; 

Item, Four pair of ang-cls' wings, 
four angels, made of timber and w^* 
painted} 

Item, The fiwlre^ tiie crown and 
Fntre, the bell with a CTOSS apott it wsll 
gilt with fine gold; 

Item, The Holy Ghost coming ool 
of heaven into the sepulchre ; 

Item. Longetb to the angcla foor 
chevelers. 
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CUMYNGMAM (Pr. Williaoi), iuneM tea-pieeet and viewi of riven, 
a ph jiidan and engraver of Norwich, with boati tometimea tailing with a 
vvho flouriihed in the reign of qneen fresh breeze, •ometimea at anchor in n 
EHzahetlu In his cosmographical sultry calm; in which the brilliancy 
glaM, a fine copy of which it described ! of a sunny iky ia reflected in the 
by Ames (pw 287), are many cuts, | water with a transparent lucidity of 
and a large map of Norwich, some | colour that is indescribable. Among 
of the plates engraved by the doctor's his most surprising productions nre 
own hand. It was printed in folio his IVost-picces, with figures amusing 
in 1559, and dedicated to the lord tiiemselves on the ice. He excelled 
Robert Dudlev, afterwards the well- ' also in horse-fairs and skirmishes of 
known carl of Leicester. ' CJivalrv, whic li lie j)ainted witii infi* 

CURRADI (Francesco), an Ita- iiite spirit, lie was not less hapjiy 
lion historical and portrait painter, in his pictures of moonlight; in which 
bom in 1570, and died in 1660, aged the admired woifca of Yandemeer 
90. He had a delightful manner, 
great correetneM of design, and a 
complete knowledge of the ehiaro- 
oscuro.— J^fclft. 

CUYP, or KUYP (Albert), a called the most universal painter of 
distinguished Dutch marine painter, : the school to which he belongs. Hit 
bom at Dort in 1600. He received pencil is uncommonly broad and fii- 
his first instructions from his father, i cile, witli an unusual plumpness of 
who was but an indifferent |uiinter; touch, and a crispness of surface 
but he was endowed with a genius | which is peculiar to him, if we except 



are eeUpied by m aiiperior and a mora 
ddieate grad^don of Bght He abo 
painted portiaita, the interior of 
churches, finut, flowers, and may be 



that wanted little more assistance 
than the incipient rudiments of the 
art. He acquired tlie chaste and 
exquisite style for which he is so 
particularly admired, by a clote and 
▼igilant attention to nature, under 
all the mantudea of atmoqkhere 
and aeaaona. Hia picturea frequently 
wyreaent the borders of the Maes 
river, with shepherds and herdsmen 
attending their flocks. Theae sub- 
jects be has treated with an enchant- 
ing rimplicity that may be tnily said 
to be peculiar to liim. Whether he 
wished to exhibit the dewy vapour 
of morning ushering in the briglit- 
ness of a summer day, the glittering 
heat of noon, or the still radiance of 
evening, nature is perfectly repre- 
sented. It is not, perhaps, giving 
him more merit than is due to him, 
to assert liiat no painter haa iuxpaaaed 
him in the purity of his w&M tint 
Cuyp waa not confined to landscapes 
and figurea; he painted irith equal 



the works of Rembi'andt, to wliich 
those of Cu) p bear some analogy in 
the riciiness of the colour and the 
intelligence of light and sluulow. 
One of his principal performances is 
the representatioa of the cattle mar- 
ket at Dort, and the aquare where 
the troopa eierdse. In that picture 
he haa painted the moat heanllful 
hoTfcea on the parade, so like, that 
every one of them might be as di^ 
tinctly known on the canvas as in 
their evolutions. His studies were 
entirely from nature, and most of 
his land8cai>es are sketched from 
scenery in and about the city of Dort. 
The pictures of this excellent artist 
are more frequently to be met with 
in England than in any other coun- 
try. It waa the discrimiuatiou of 
the English coUectors, and their ar« 
dour to posaeia hia worka, that first 
bfottght them into the reputation 
they now hold even in hia own ooun. 
try.— Ami&MirlL 
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TTIA (Abraham), a German en- 
•^■^ gnivcr, who imitated the style 
®f Theodore de Brye. There is a 
plate by him of the Last Supper, 
executed with the graver in a neat 
stiff style ; it is inscribed AbrahoM 
Da^ fecit; firom vliSeh U maj be 
presumed it Is from hia own des^n. 

D ACH ( John)^ a German painter, 
bom at Cologne in 1566. He was 

employed by the emperor Rodolphna 
II., who bestowed upon him honours 
?ind riches. His pieces are very ex- 
cellent Vie fies Peint. 

DAHL (Michael), a Danish por- 
trait painter, who died in England in 
1743. He was in great repute, and 
liad the honour of painting the por- 
trait of queen Anne. — Walpole^s 
Anecdotes of Painting, 

DALEN (Cornelius Tan), a 
Dutch engraTer, bom about 1640. 
He engn^rad a great Yarietj of por- 
traita, and a aet of antk|ue statues, 
in a maaterlj atyle^Crm. Biog, 
Diet. 

DAL£NS (TheodoieX ^ I>utch 

land scape painter, bom at Amsterdam 
in 16.59, and died in lb'88, aged 29. 
His pieces are faithful and spirited 
copies of nature. — Houh. 

DALLAMANO (GiuseppeX a 
Modenese painter, bom in 1G79, and 
died in 1758, aged 79. This artist, 
it is related, did not even know the 
alphabet; but by an extraordinary 
talent, especially for eolouT, ani^ed 
at a great perfection in art— JLoitzt, 

DAMEB (Hon. Anne Seymour), 

adistinguished sculptor, born in 1 748, 
and died in 18*28, aged 80. She ^('as 
the daughter of iield.marshal Con- 
way, brother to Francis, first marquis 
of Hertford, by Lady Caroline Camp. 



bell. There arc few more gratifying 
examples than that of a wonmn of 
high rank, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments, disdaining the frivolous and 
the frequently idcious pursuits by 
which femalea in the hlghwcirBlea 
of aociety are unhappily abeorbed, 
and oeeupying heraelf T?ith atudiea 
of an intellectual character — atudies, 
the tendency of which is to refine 
and elevate the tone of her mind, to 
secure to her aoand, rational, and 
permanent enjoyment, and eventually 
to place her name umon^ those whom 
posterity will contemplate with feel- 
ings of admiration and respect. 

When yet very young, happening 
to see David Hume, the historian, 
talking with one of tlie Italian bova 
who carry plaster-casts about the 
atreets, she, in a aubsequent conver- 
sation, depredated the talenta by 
which euch worka were prodticed. 
Mr. Hume frankly told her that, 
with all her attainmenta, ah^ was 
wholly incompetent to any similar 
performance. Piqued at this obscr. 
Tation, Miss Conway immediately 
procured some wax, and assiduously, 
but privately, modelled a head suffi- 
ciently well to excite Mr. Hume's 
surprise when she showed it to him. 
He remarked to her, however, that 
it was much easier to itukIcI than to 
carve. She instantly procured a 
piece of stone and a chisel, and cut 
out a rade bust that atill more 
strongly called forth hia wonder and 
praia^. Fh>m that moment ahe ba* 
came enthuahatically attached ta 
sculpture; took lessons from the 
celebrated sculptor Ceracchi, who at 
the time happened to be in London ; 
learned the technical part of working 
in marble in the studio of Mr. Ba- 
con, the royal academician ; studied 
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the demoitt of uuAotaj voder Mr. 
Crofekthank ; milMeqiwntly nude 
jomneyt into Ital^, to eontemphle 

the chefs-dtceuvre of the irt, in order 
tket ibe might perfect herself in the 
pure and simple style of the Greeks, 
which she always endeayoured to fol- 
low, aiul repeatedly declared that she 
preterrcd the distinction of being an 
artist to any other that could he of- 
fered her. 

In 1767, Miss Conway was mar- 
ried to the Hon. John Damer, eldest 
son of Joseph, first lord Milton, and 
kiodier to Geoige, earl of Dorches- 
ter. The itnioii wae an unhappy 
one. He shot hhnaelf at the Bel- 
lord Annty in CoTeiit Garden, m 
1776. The elegant, taatefol, and 
claasical productions of her chisel are 
nnmerous and widely ecatteied. We 
cannot pretend to give any thing even 
Rpproarhingf to a complete list of her 
works; hut amos^ them were the 
following:-— 

A statue, in marble, eipht feet high, 
of his late majesty George the Third, 
placed in the Register- Office at Edin- 
murgh. 

Two colosj^al heads, in relief, execn- 
ted in Portland -stone, representing 
Thame and Ihis ; forminf? the oma- 
ments of the key-stone of the mldille 
arch of the bridge at Henley 'Qpon- 
Huunes. 

A bout, in mariile* of her motlier. 

Hie coantess of Aylesbury, erected as 
a raonomeot in TtmbrUge church, 
Kent. 

A bnat^ in tnra eotta, of hcf IMher, 

|ield-mnrshal Conway. 

A irruup of two sleeping dogs, exe- 
cuted in marble, and given to her 
brother in-law, Ciiarlea Lennox, dnke 
of Richmond. 

A bust, in marble, of Lady Vucount 
Melbourne, now placed in the collec- 
tion of earl Cooper, at Penshanger. 

A bust, in marble, of Lady Elizabeth 
Forster, afterwards duchess of Devon- 
shfre. 

A bust of herself, executed in 1/78, 
and placed in the Hall of Ancient and 
Modem Painters, in the Royal Gallery 
of Flcreiice. 

Another iMiat of benelft in the col- 



lection of the late R. P. KniKht, Esq., 
transferred with that collection to the 
British Museum, and placed at Uie 
entiance opposite to the great stair- 
case. 

A bust, in marble, of Bacchus (por. 
trait of prince Lobomirski), placed in 
the gallery of the UniTenltf of Ox- 
ford. 

A bust, executed in bronze, of sir 
Joseph Banks, the late president of 
the R«>yal Bocietsr, presented to the 
British Museum. 

A dog, executed in marble, presented 
to her late majesty queen Chailottei 
and now in po'^scssioii of her royal 
highness the Landgravine of Hesse 
Homberg. 

Two kittens, in white marble, pi»> 
sentcd to the right honomahle Horace 
Walpolc. 

An ofiprey eagle, in terra cotta, also 
presented to Mr. Walpole. 

A bust, in marble, of the rig:ht hon- 
ourable Charles James Fox, which 
Mrs* Damer presented in person to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, on the first of 
May, 181. at the palace Elysfe, at 
Paris. This bust had been promised 
on a journey which Mrs. Damer made 
to Paris at the period of the Treaty of 
Amiens. She quitted Paris shortly 
after her presentation of the Imst of 
Mr. Fox ; but, before her departure, 
she received, by the hands of Count 
Bertrand, a magnificent snuff-box, 
with the portrait, sarronnded by dia. 
monds, of the emperor, who Ik g^ged 
her acceptance of it in remembrance 
of him. 

Paris, a small bust, in marble. 

Thalia, a small bust, in marble. 

Isis, a bust, in Greek marble, in the 
eeileetlan of Thomaa Hope, Esq. 

Bast* in marble, of sir Humphrey 
Davy, late president of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

A bust, in mari>le) portrait ef the 
late hon. Penniston LBmh» In the cha- 
racter of Mercury. 

A bust, in terra cotta, of the late 
qneen Caroline. 

A small host, head of n Mnae^ in 
bronse. 

A bust, in marble, henric size, of 

Lord Nelson. For this bust Lord Nel- 
son, who was a great friend of Mrs. 
i>amcr*8, sat immediately after his re- 
torn from the battle of the Nile. She 
made a present of it to the city of Lon- 
don, and received a letter of thanks in 
return. It was put up in the Common 
Council Otaamber at GviUUialli whcra 
it now is. 
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In early life, Mrs. Damer tra- 
velled much ; and slie had written 
descriptions of her various tours, 
which at one period it was her inten- 
tion to publish. By her will^ how- 
ever, she directed her executor to 
destroy all her pepers; which is the 
more to he regretted, as she im in 
possession of numerous letters from 
Lord Orford, and other distinguished 
persons. Retaining lo the last her 
attachment to the fine arts, she de- 
sired tliat her working apron and her 
tools might be deposited in her coffin. 
w^Gen. Biog. Diet. 

DAMINI (Pictro), an Itolian 
painter, bom at Castelfrauco in 
1592. Such was the expectation 
occasioned by the early display of 
hi:» Uilents, that some writers have 
not hesitated to affirm that he 
would have equalled Titian if he 
had not died young; which, as 
Land observes, may be regarded as 
hypeihole. There are many of his 
works al Castelfnmco, Vi^enza, 
Crenia, and particularly at Padua, 
in which city, in the church of 
Clemente, is his picture of Christ 
giving the Keys to St. Peter; and 
in the church of II Santo, his most 
celebrated work of tlie Crucifixion, 
with the Vii-gin Mary and St. John; 
a picture of extraordinary beauty, and 
of the most harmonious colour. In 
the cloister of the Pardi Serviti, at 
Vi<jenza, he painted several pictui-es 
of ike S. Filippo, the founder of 
their order. The style of Damini 
is varied and elegant but he is by 
no means uniform. He appeara to 
have ^quently changed his manner, 
in search of greater perfection ; and 
his last works are evidently his 
best. — Lanzi. 

DANCKERT, or DANCKERS 
(Conielius), a Dutch engraver, born 
at Amsterdam in 15G]. He esta- 
blished himself at Antwerp as a 
printseller, where he engraved seve- 



ral plates of portraits, and other 
subjects, which are not without 
considerable merit. He had a son, 
an en^ver, who succeeded his 
father, and possessed some degree 
of merits <S^rwtt. 

DANDRIDGE (Bartholomew), 
an English painter of portraita and 
conversations, who died al an eariy 
age, about 1709. He waa the son 
of a house-pointer, but turning hia 
attention to painting portraits, he 
arrived at considerable eminence ; 
and was much patronised for his 
felicity in taking likenesses. He 
likewise painted small conversations. 

DANDINI (Pietro), an hibtori- 
cal painter, bom at Florence in 
1646, and died in 1712, aged 66. 
lie was in the service of the Grand 
Duke, so that few of his pictui*es 
are to be found out of Ida own 
country — Chu, Biog, DkL 

DANIELE (Yoltarm duX a cslo. 
biated painter and sculptor, bom in 
Tuscany in 1509, and died in 1556, 
aged 47. ^e was a disciple of An* 
thony de Yerceil, and Batbazer, of 
Siena ; but afterwards applied him. 
self wholly to Michel Angelo*i 
style, who highly esteemed him. 
His finest paintings are in the 
church of the Trinity, at Rome, 
Daniele left painting to follow sculp- 
ture. He cast the celebrated horse 
in brass, which is in the Palais 
Royal at Paris, and which wua» in- 
tended for the statue of Henry II., 
but Daniele did not live to liniah 
it-^ Mm. 

DANKERS (Henry), n Dnteh 
landsaqpe painter, bm at the 
Hague, whers he taught the first 
rudiments of psunting ; but he after, 
wards travelleid to Italy, and studied 
there for some years. Charles II. 
invited him to Ei)gland, and em- 
ployed him to paint views of the 
seaports in his dominions, and } par- 
ticularly the prospects on the coasts 
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«f Wdea, M al«o Tiewi of mil the 
rml paUMct, which cdnmnlatioti he 
cxecvted extremely to the satisfac- 
tidn of the king. He followed hie 
profeeiioil in London for several 
years, and was esteemed the neatest 
and best painter in his way of that 
time. His brother John was a 
jMiinter of history, and lived and 
died at Amsterdam. — De Piles. 

DARET fPeter), a French en- 
graver, born at Pans about the vear 
1610. After receiving some in. 
■ifuelifjsu in euptii^ring, be went to 
Rome in seuvai of impforcmenti 
where he poised % comAdemhle time. 
He engmved m great number of 
plates ; they Me ddefly executed 
with the graver, and ore not without 
merit in point of neatness, though 
very deficient in taste and oonectness 
of drawing S fruit. 

DAULLE (Jolm), an eminent 
French engraver, born at Abbeville 
in 1703. He received some instruc- 
tions from his felloA^-citizen Robert 
Herquet, an artist little known, and 
afterwards went to Pans, where his 
merit was not long minoticed« and 
he was feoated into ihe academy in 
1743. He eagnMred several j^ates 
of portraits, wi& historical and other 
subjects, wliieh are cliiefly worked 
wi& the graver in a clear and firm 
Style, and which entitle him to the 
rank of one of the ablest artists of 
his time. — Ibifl. 

DAVEN (Leon), an Italian en- 
graver, who flourished about the 
year 1540. He distiuguished him- 
self as an enn^raver at Rome and 
Florence, and acconi])anied Francesco 
Primaticcio to Fi-ance, and engraved 
pome plates after the works of that 
master at Fbntsinhleatt ; he had 
previously executed seretsl plates 
after the pictures of that great 
painter before he visited Fiance, 
and appears to have been particu- 
lariy attMhed to him. Wb works 



are chiefly etdied in a btoad, bold^ 
and singdar manner; they possesS| 
however, considerable merit, and are 
esteemed by the judicious coUeetor. 

— Strutt. 

DAVENPORT ( ), an Eng- 
lish historical and portrait painter, 
M'ho died about \69r>. He was a 
scholar of Sir Peter Lely, and a 
fellow disciple of Greenhill. Daven- 
port ainrivcd at considerable emi- 
nence, and several of his portniits 
have been much commended for 
their strength cf colouring. He had 
likewise a talent for musfe. 

DAVID (Lndovico Antonio\ an 
Itslian portmit psinter, who lloii. 
rished about 1710. He was a pupfl 
of Ercole Procaccini^ the younger; 
and resided at Rome many Tears 
as a portrait pcunter, and travelled 
through Italy. In St. Silvestro, at 
Venice, there is a Nativity of bis 
in a minute style. He wrote the 
Life of Correggio..— Vasari. 

DAVID (Charles), a French en. 
graver, bom at Paris about ICO 5. 
It is not ascertained by whom be 
was instructed, but he lanlcB as m 
very respectable artist among the 
engravers of his time. His plMcs 
are executed with the graver in • 
clear firm manner, and his drawing 
is tolerably correct. His prints arO 
held in considerable estimatioa.^ 
Strutt. 

DAVID (Jerome), a French 
engraver, brother to the precediu;^ 
artist, bom at Paris about tlie year 
1608. He engnived a considenible 
number of plates in the same style 
as liis brother, many of which are 
por tnii i s. — lb it I. 

DAVID (Fi-ancis), a modern 
French engraver, bom at Fsris in 
1741. He was a pupU of Le Bas, 
and hsa engraved seversl plates of 
portnitSy and various subjects in a 
verv neat finished style.— 

DAVID (M*>, a ccUiiiated 
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French historical painter, born in 
1748, and died at Brussels in 1825, 
ugud 76. At the period when the 
development of his ])i)\vers com- 
tnenced, the genius of French paint- 
en had fiiUea into the wont p«u 
sible diroctioii. The style of the 
Italian icbool, transmitted by Pous- 
sin and Le Sueur* had been abandoned ; 
and under the idea of returning to 
nature, they had adopted a petty af- 
fected representation of her, which 
possessed neither the giaoefiil, of 
M'hich thev were in search, nor the 
ideal or the gnind, which they hnd 
voluntarily renounced. David rc- 
paired to Rome, there his mind was 
intiucnced by the twofold impression 
which it received from the numerous 
grand and exact productions of the 
Italian School, and from the statues 
of the aneients, so chaste, so correct, 
so simply beantifoL Thus impres- 
sed, he struck into a new course, and 
produced his picture, Andromache; 
which, by many, is regarded as one 
of his master pieces* His painting 
had then something of the Italian 
gravity and simplicity ; and his pure 
and lofty design, like that of the 
ancients, had not attained that ideal 
perfection, bordering upon tlie stiff- 
ness of statuary, which he acquii^d 
at a later |>eriod. In his next pic- 
ture, Belisariiis, tlie composition is 
simple and grand, the design chaste, 
the expression true, the colouring 
sedate; the entire character of the 
production bearing a great resenu 
blance to Poussin, with more cor- 
rectness and arrangement than that 
artist usually displays. In tracing his 
course irom his Belisarius to his Rape 
of tlie Sabines, the influence of the 
Italian school will be seen gradually 
to diminibh, and the tiistc for ancient 
design to become stronger, so as at hist 
to settle into academic correctness. 
In his Iloratii, which may pcrha))8 
be regarded the production that 



marks the zenith of his talents, there 
is the s;iuie grandeur, the same se- 
verity of composition and expression, 
the same iiobriety in the execution ; 
but without yet ceasing to be natu« 
ral : the disposition of the subject ia 
seen to incline towards the sterilitj 
of bss relief. In the Rape of the 
Sabines, one amongst the moat ad- 
mired and most deserving of adminu 
tion of M. David's pictures, it ia 
seen that his drawing has become 
altogether academic, and the atti. 
tudes betray a too ereat fondness for 
the display of beautiful forms. His 
Socrates is grandly conceived ; his 
Brutus is full of beautiful details; 
his Thermopylae, and the many- 
other works that have signalised his 
pencil, are maiked with all the 
touches of a great master ; but by 
those who love the simple and th^. 
true, and are fearful of style» when 
it belBomes systematic, the first wmlm 
of VL David will be esteemed the 
best. His moat distinguished pro- 
ductions are known throughout 
Europe, and a list of his works of 
minor importance may be found 
in the Anuuaire Necrologique, by M. 
Mahul, 1826. Among the most 
celebrated may be included, Paris 
and Helen ; The Judjjmcnt of 
Brutus ; The Death of Socrates ; 
Napoleon ascending the Alps ; 
Napoleon^s Coronation ; The dis. 
tribution of the Eagles; Cupid and 
Psyche ; Tdemachus and Eudiaris, 
and Leonidas, which last ia consid-. 
ered his cA^«if ^incvrv. David waa 
a great &vourite of Buonaparte. 
The conqueror of Austerlitx ia said 
to have advanced two steps to- 
wards this artist in his painting 
room, and taking off his hat, to have 
exclaimed, Sir, I salute yo\i r* 
He was allowed as a special mark of 
distinction, to occupy the corner 
wing of the old palace, from which 
every man of genius and sdcuce eu- 
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liUed to mide thert, had been re- 

moved. Bonaparte always con- 
suited hiiu in the aiTanppnicnt of liis 
paintings and statut'S ; and ;iU the 
governnient costumes were from his 
designs. David had many pupils and 
•was not without adherents ; but from 
the sanguinary part he had taken in 
the Revolution he vns shunned by 
the gMt and the good, and waiiod 
to th« life of a iffOiGifbed exile, 
in tiie very eentve of the gayest city 
ioEmoiio. David punted the Cofo> 
nation of Bonaparte, in eonfbnnitjr 
with the initnictions of his muter. 
It was not that picture, however, 
which was exhibited in Pall Mall 
some years mucc. On the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, the expatriated 
painter i*etired to Brussels, and there 
he finished what he considered an 
improved and heightened copy of the 
original painting. Tliat painting was 
exhibited in London, where, from 
varioue circiunatanoea, it natofally 
attracted mndi notice and enited 
nrach critieiani. Boni|wftei Joae* 
phine, the Oaidinal Capna, and two 
or three other figoM, weveaniTen 
•ally allowed to be fine ; but the re- 
mahiing elualer of two hundred and 
ten 48^1^ K^^^ painting the air 
of a crowded stage ; on which, the 
leading actors concentrate attention, 
wltilst the surrounding mutes had 
not grace enough to be even naturally 
affected. M. David, wlien he went 
into exile, announced to his pujnls 
that he was about to change style, 
and that he would send them from 
the Netherlanda a epecimen of the 
tnie mBUMV of eolomiog^ CUtiea 
eoonder hhn to hate Inlfflled his 
pnmiite in his Man and Yennt, 
which has been exhibited with his 
Belisarius, Huratii, Brutnt, Rape of 
the Sabines, &c. Mars, oveieome 
with&tigue, is stretched on a oonch ; 
Venus, who has risen to make i-oom ! 
for him, liaa one iuuMl resting upon i 



him, wliiltt with the other she it 
placing a crown on his head, which 
she is to bestow on condition tliat 
he quits the pursuit of arms. Mars 
consents, and presents hi^ sword ai» 
a token of his sincerity. The Graces 
are hastening to disencumber tho 
Go<l of his ai-mour. L#ove is un- 
loosing his sandals ; every attempt is 
making to vsnder hit fetun to tiie 
field ittpoiiihW* On the 17th of 
April, 1836, was the day of the ade 
at Fuie, of the pietniea, diawin||i| 
and dkettthea left by David. The 
catd<^giie, drawn up by M. Perignon, 
is extremely interesting; it mentione 
the Mars disarmed by Venus; tlie 
Andromache weeping for Hector ; 
t!ic Apelles tniining Caniims[)e ; 
; the Bonapiirte at Mont St. Beniaiti; 
with several other pictures of the 
princijKil events in tl/c life of Bo- 
naparte; and numerous sketches and 
studies made duiing the artistes rcsi- 
denoeatBoM. Among tiie modem 
subjects, are the dimwinga of the 
Tennn Court, eeveialporteaita, jmd 
two pictures of the memhen of the 
Legislative Assembly, and of tho 
Conven tum^^Gmim ' Mug*^ Qtm. 
Biog, Diet, 

DAVIS (Edward le), an English 
engraver, who died about lf)84. He 
was of Welch extraction, and served 
his apprenticeship to Loggan, whose 
wife obliging him to follow her in 
livery, he ran away to France, and 
became a dealer in jiictui'es, by which 
on his return he made a good for- 
tune. He engraved the following : 
James dnke of Yori[, a large head, 
with flowers round the end; Ber- 
tiam do Aahbumhon, for Guillim^i 
Henldry; doehess of Portsmouth, 
sitting; St. Cecilia playing on a 
bass-viol, with boy angels flyil^, 
proliahly done at Paris, after Van. 
dyck ; general Monck ; Stephen 
Monteagle, 167-^; Charles 11. mU 
tiog, the fiMe expunged afterwards, 

M 2 
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and replaoodwith king William; a 
Ifeny Andrew, after Fmuas Halls, 
cngmf«d in an odd manner; an £2oce 

Homo, after t]ie Caracci, scarce ; 
Charles duke of Richmond, a boy, 
after Wissing, 1672. 

DAVISON (Jeremiah), an Eng- 
lish painter of portraits on satin, born 
in 1G95, and died in 1745, aged 50. 
Ho wiis first a disciple of Sir Peter 
Lcly, and afterwanb studied under 
Vaneken. He ifae patronised hj the 
Duke of Athol, whose portiait, with 
that of the dudiese, he had piiinted, 
and accompanied that nobleman to 
Scotland, where he met with great 
encoiinigemcnt. 

DEAN (Hugh), an Irish land- 
aea])o painter, who died in London 
in 1784. He went to Italy, and 
resided tliere some years. On liis 
return to England, in 1780, he 
cxhihiled a transparent representa- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius ; and, it is 
asserted, soon after turned methodibt 
preacher Gen. J^ioy. DicL 

PELARAM (Fiandi), a Ftonch 
engraver, who flourished in the reigns 
of James 1. and Charles L He en- 
giaved the followiqg plates: William 
Somers, King Henry^s jester, from 
Holhein ; Henry VIII. ; Queen 
^Tary I., in oval frame ; Sir Thomas 
Gresham; Queen Elizabeth, after 
her death, with a long inscnption ; 
James I. ; Henry Prince of Wales, 
son of James I. ; Aithurus Severus 
O'Toole Nonesuch, 1618; Henry 
Percy, Ejirl of Northumberland, 
almost Laid, and with a verv thick 
Inard, lb' 19; Frances, Duchess of 
Richmond and Lennox, covered with 
jewels, and a laige vdl behind, 1623. 

He likewise executed the firontis- 
pieoe to Kero Ossar, folio, 1624. 

DELEN (Dirk Tan), a Duteh 
painter; but Houbraken, to whom 
we are indebted for this article, 
neither mentions the birth nor death 
ol this master; other writers assert 



he was bom at Heusden. He wsa 
a disciple of Francis Hals, whose 
style he adopted; and executed per. 

traits and conversation pieces, with 
a great deal of spirit and correct- 
ness. His subjects were the inside 
of churches filled with figures, 
grand temples, magnificent saloons 
and galleries, ^vith people assembled 
at concerts of music, or feasting, 
dancing &c.; his architecture is in 
a ndile taste; his figures are well 
designed, and groupcii with great 
judgment-^£roK6. Pttt* 

DELET (William James), a 
Dutch portrait painter, but more 
celebrated engraver. He was bom 
at Delft in 1580, and received his 
first instructions in design from his 
father, J:icob Van Delet, a portrait 
painter of little celebrity. He pnir- 
tised some time in the style of his 
father ; but having attempted to en- 
grave some plates after the portraits 
of Mirevelt, whose daughter lie hud 
married, his succ<e^ was such as to 
induce him to abuidon painting and 
devote himself entiiely to the graver. 
He handled that instrumeBt with 
uncommon freedom and clearness, 
sod his heads are finely drawn. The 
plates he executed in the early part 
of his life are more neatly finished 
than those he afrerwaids produced ; 
but the latter are engraved in a 
bold, open style, producing a fine 
eticct. — WalpoU. 

DELET (JamesWilliam),aDutch 
portrait painter and engraver, bom at 
Delft in 1618. He was the s<m of 
the preceding artist, and was in- 
structed in the art of painting by his 
gnind&tfaer, Michael Mirevelt, and- 
followed hhn in his excelleiit style 
of tieating those subjects, and be. 
came eminent as a portrait pointer* 
He also distingu itched himself aa aa 
engraver, in which he was instructed 
by his father. A set of oval por- 
traits, without the name of the poiator. 
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» generally attributed to that artUt. 

DKLMONT (Dcodato),Bn histo- 
riail painter, born at St. Tron in 
1581, and died in 1()34, aged .53. 
He was a disciple of Rubens, whom 
he accompanied to Italy. Delmont 



the pictum of Denrck— J>« FUe§. 

Pilk. 

DKRYCK (William;, a Flemish 
historical painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1697. He was originally bred 
a jeweller, but afterwards ap])lied 
himself to painting. Deryck visited 



was employed by the Court of New- England, and painted historical sub- 
Imigh ; and wai ennobled bj the I jeett as laige as life, and in a bold 
Duke as a teelimonj of bk merit t manner ; but, altfiough there viae 
Sevend painlinge by this meiterjan appearuioe of merit in eoino 
are |Meeei¥ e d in the drarchet and ! partieiilar peitt, yet hie outline wae 
conventa of Italy; but hb three , frequently inooneet; and in reaped 
beat pieturea are at Antwerp : the of gnee, and an agreeable variety* 

Tran^gnration, in the church of he was very deficient Tltid. 

Notre Dame; Christ carrying his; DESGODKTS (Anthony), a 
Cross, in the Jesuits' church ; the French nrchitcct, bom at Paris in 
Adoration of the Magi, in a cloister 1053, and died in 1728, aged 75. 
of the same church ; lie also painted | On hia passage to Kome in 1^74, 
the altar-piece. — Moreri. Pilk. \ he was taken by the Alf^eriiu s, and 
DENNER (Balthasur), a portrait \ kept in slaverj- for sixteen montlis. 
painter, bom at llambuigli, in 1685, On being exchanged, he repaired to 
and died in 1747, aged 62. He Rome, where he composed a work 



painted the portrait of an Old Woman, 
for which he waa offered five hun- 
dred guineas, and refused it— 



entitled The Ancient Edifices of 
Rome, drawn and meaaured with 
the greateat exactneaa.** Folio. On 
hia return to Ptoia he was eonstituted 
DENYS (Jaeqnes), a Flemish comptroller of the royal buildii^ 
biatorical and portrait painter, bom land architect to the Idng. Two 
at Antwerp in 1 645. He studied in I works of his on architecture were 
Italy, where he improved himself i published after hia death.— 
by copying the best masters. He Uict. Hist. 

afterwards returned to his native city, [ DEISPL ACES, a French engraver, 
where he died. His manner resem- who died in 1749. He executed 
bles that of Vandyck. — Pilk. \ several fine pieces from the psuntinga 

DKRVCK, or DERICK (Peter of Jouvenet, Guido, and other great 
Cornelius), a Dutch painter of land- j masters. — Nouv. Diet. Hist. 
scapes and porti-aits, born at Delft DE8P0RTE8 (Francis), a French 
in 1568, and died in 1630, aged 62. I painter, born at the village of Cham. 
He waa a disciple of Hnbofl Jaeobs, pignon in Champagne, in 1661, and 
and having acquired a good degree died in 1743, aged 72. He was a 



of Icnowledge under that maater, he 
Italy, where he studied the 



diseiple of Nicorius Bernard, whoae 
style he ever after adopted. Hia 

most eminent masters, and at last | subjecta were flowers, insects, ani.. 
fixed on Basian aa his model. His mals, or representations of the chace. 



chief excellence consisted in his imi- 
tation of the style, manner, and tint 
of colouring of Bahvan, which was so 



which he designed and coloured witli 
great truth. He painted many pic« 

tures for T^n\n:> XIV., the T):niphin, 



dcxtr<)n^, that even the best judges and thr Duke of Orleans, rcprepcnt- 
were iic^ucntl^ deceived by somp of ^ ing tht chace of diffeient animali 
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in wliidi the Mtion and atUtiidM of 
the (logs are full of ipilit, natniO) 

•nd life.— /-'/TA. 

DEWIT (Jacob), a Dutch painter, 
born at Amsterdam in 1695, and 
died in 1745, aged 50. He was a 
disciple of Albert Spiers and Jacob van 
Halen, but formed his style cliiefly 
from the works of Rubens and Van- 
djck. His most celebrsited work is 
Moses appointing the Se vt iiiy Elders, 
which he painted for the bui^o- 
mtstort of Amlterdam, and wUek 
wai fAtuced in tlieir great wmaU 
chamber. — PHk, 

DBYNUM ( Jolin Bqitirt Tail), » 
Dutch painter, born at Antwerp in 
1620. He principally excelled in 
painting portraits in miniature, and 
also history and landscapes in water- 
colours, which he executed with neat- 
ncBs, jiidtrmeut, and taste.— Aform. 

DEV8TER (Lewis), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Bruges in 1 656, and j 
died in 1711, aged 55. His pictures 
have been compared in style and 
execution to Vaudyck. — Nouv» Diet, 

DEY8TER (Anna), a landfcape 
pointraM, daughter of the abore^ bom 
at ^tigea In 1696« and died in ]746, 
aged 50. She excelled In landacapes, 
and imitated the touch and colouring 
of the copies she took of her father*s 
worka, ao that few the beat judges 
could determine positively which 
were the copies, or which the ori- 
ginals. She died in poverty by quit- 
ting painting for constnicting organs 
and harpsichords. — iVbtu;* Diet, 
Hist,, Pilk. 

DIAMANTINl (Giuseppe Cava- 
liere), a Venetian painter, and more 
eminent engniYer, who ftourished 
about 1660. It la not aaid by whom 
he waa inatmcted; but he chiefly 
resided at Venice, where he distin- 
guished himaelf by several works, 
both a painter and engi-aver. In 
the church of St Moise is a pictttie 



by him of the Adetalioo of the Ma^, 

well composed, and painted with 

^eat facility. He was more em* 
ployed for private collections than 

for the chur< lies, and must have de- 
voted a great part of his time to 
engraving, as he has left a consider- 
able number of plates, of which the 
greater part are etchings. They are 
executed in a free style, con- 
sidenible taste, and his designs are 
graceful, and tolerably eomet— * 
Stnutt 

DIEPENBEKE (Abiahan), a 
Dutch painter, bom in 1607, and 
died in 1675, aged 68. He waa a 

disciple of Rubens. HIa wovki art 
held in high estimation, and many 
engravinga have been pubUahed fmrn 
his designs. — Houb. 

DIEOT (Adrian Van), a Dutch 
painter, bom at the Hague in lUoo, 
and died in 1704, aged 49, He 
came . to England at an early age, 
and was much employed in tlosign- 
ing views of the western parts of 
England. Some of his pictures have 
great deaneaa and tian^aiency in 
the eoloofing, and a peeQUar ten- 
derneaa in the diUnaoae ; they a«a 
truly fine in the akiea, hm as vn* 
common freedom in tile ctooda^ and 
an agreeable hannony ^tanaij^ thn 
whole ^^^JPilM 

DIETRICH (Christian William 
Ernest), a celebrated painter, bom at 
Weimar in 1712, and died in 1774, 
aged 6'2. After studying under liis 
father, lie went to Dixisden, and ^\a8 
instructed in landscape painting by 
Alexander Thcilc. He next visited 
Italy, and became professor in the 
academy at Dresden, and director of 
the idiool of painting at Mcuaen. 
He painted landaoapea^ acriptvte. 
pieces, portnitay rnettea, and eoufaiur 
aationa, with gnat fiim and Ufa. 
He alao engraved in a good a^le^ 
Gen. Bio^. Diet. 

DIXON (John), aa Eagliah 
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painter of Ustorf in minktue, who 
died about 1715. Hit bott pietures 

are, Diana and her Nymphs^ after 
Poelemberg ; and a Sleeping Venus, 
Onpids, and a BtAyr, William III. 
fippointed him keeper of his picture, 
closet. Dixon, says Vertue, once 
bought a picture at a broker's, which 
he sold to the Duke of Devonshire 
for 500/., but does not specify the 
hand or subject. 

DOBSON (William), an English 
historical and portrait painter, born 
in London in 1610, and died in 1646, 
aged 86. He was appicntieed to 
Mr. Peak, a ttationer and dealer in 
pkturea, in the dty of London, who 
obaerving his partiality for painting, 
encouraged him in it, and procured 
a Ibw excellent pictnres for him to 
oopj, particularly some of Titian and 
Vandyck ; and the manner of these 
two masters he always retained. By 
the course of study and practice he 
improved so remarkably that a pic- 
ture of his painting beinpf exposed in 
the window of a shop on Snow-hill, 
in Liondou, Vandyck, passing by, was 
struck with it exeeediugly ; and in- 
quiring after tlie anihor, found him 
at work in a poor gairet Vandyck 
<aoon relieved hUn fitnn a aitnation ao 
unworthy of Ida merit, and generously 
furnished him with every thing requi. 
aite for his appearance in a character 
anitable to Ids talents. He after, 
wards recommended him to Charles 
II., who took him into his service, 
kept liim at Oirfbrd as long as he 
remained there, sat to him aft€t for 
his portrait, and distinguished him 
by the name of the English Tintoret. 
llis manner is free, bold, and sweet, 
with a charming tone of colour; 
though inferior to Yandyck in the 
gracefulness of hia figures, yet he 
gave life, dignity, and aentiment to 
hia poftiaita; and for truth, clia. 
raeter, and reaemUaiioe^ fow have 



surpassed hfan. At Wilton, the aeat 
of the Eari of Pembroke, there ia 

a fine picture of Dobson^s ; the sub- 
ject is, the Decollation of St. John 
the Bq>tist ; and at Blenheim, Nor. 
thumberland-house, and the Duke 
of Devonshire s, are several very fine 
pictures of this artist — De Piie»^ 
Pilk. 

DOES (Jacob Vander), a Dutch 
painter, born at Amsterdam, in 
1{)23, and died in lli73, aged 50. 
He studied at Rome, where ho 
adopted the maimer of Bamboodo. 
Hia picturea are dark ; but in th\B 
eom]K)aition of iua landacapea hia 
taate waa.noble, and the fignrea ex- 
ecu ted with juatness and delicacy. 
He had two sons, Jacob and Simon, 
both good artists; the first in his. 
torical pieces, died 1713 ; the latter 
in landscapes and cattle : he died in 
1717.— Ilouh, 

DOES (Anthony Vander), a.. 
Dutch engraver, born at the Haguo 
in 1610. He engraved several j>or- 
traits, and a few other subjects, ex- 
ecuted with the graver in the stylo 
of Paul Pontius, of whom it la not 
improbable he mav have been a ptt. 
pil . Although inforior to that artiat, 
hia beat pUtea have considerable 
merit He engraved several of the 
plates for a work entitled Portraits 
des Homrnes Ulustres dans le 1 7 me 
ndde* published at Amsterdam, 
some of which are dated in 1649. 
--Strutt. 

DOLCI (Carlo or Carlino), a 
Florentine painter, born at Florence 
in 1616, and died in 1686, aged 70. 
He was a disciple of Jacopo Vignali. 
His hrst attempt was a whole pic- 
ture of St John, painted when he 
waa only eleven yeara of agOt which 
received extraordinary approbadoii; 
aftenvarda he painted a portnit of 
hia mother, which gained him such 
geneful applauae, aa placed him la 
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ibe liighest rank of aaeiit Dold 
vm fond of ptimiiig Bacred lulljects ; 
but sometimes painted portraits. 
His pencil uns tender, his touch 
neat, and \m colour titinspnrcnt ; 
tiiough he has been censured for 
the excessive labour bestowed upon 
Ins picture?; and his carnations 
luive more tlie a})i>earance of ivory 
than the look of flesh. His most 
esteemed works are a St Sebastian, 
in iKe Pakoi Corsini, at Florence ; 
the Four Erai^gelista, tbo figures as 
lugeMllfeyinthoPtohoaEO Ricudi. 
There is also a fine |ncture of this 
master in the collection of the Earl 
of Pembroke, at Wilton-house, in 
Wiltshire, of which the subject is 
the Yiigin ; it is ornamented with 
flowers, and the^o nre painted by 
Mario da Fieri — PiUi. 

DOLCI (Agnese). She was the 
daugliter of the i»receding artist, 
and anived at some degree of ex- 
cellence in copying the works of 
her father. She also painted some 
pictures of her own composition. 

DOMENICHINO, or ZAM- 
FIERI (PomeniooX a celebrated 
Italian paintw and areUteet, bora 
at Bologna in 1581^ and died in 
1641, received his 

first instructions in the art of paint- 
ing from Denis Calvart ; he after- 
wards became a disciple of the 
Cn mcci, and continued in tViat 
seliool for a considerable time. 
The great talents of Domenichino 
did not unfold themselves so early 
in him as talents much inferior to 
his have disclosed thembclves in 
other painters. His fellow-pupils, 
from his slowness, celled him the 
» Oz ;** but one of his masters told 
thera, that *^ this ox Krould in time 
make his ground SO findttbl^ that 
{Minting would be fed by ivhat it 
produced." This master^ works 
have been justly compared with the 



Gsracci, Nioolo Poossin, and Leou 
nardi da Yindf in composition and 
desigs; and superior to them all in 

expression of the 'passions; and in 
simplicity nnd variety in the nirs of 
tlic head, he is allowed to be little 
inferior to RafFaellc ; yet his atti- 
tudes are but moderate, his drape- 
ries rather stiff, and his pencil heavy. 
However, as he advanced in years 
and experience, he advuntcd in ex- 
cellence, and the latest of his com- 
positions ere the best The Com* 
munion of 8t Jerome, and the 
Adam and Eve, are too irell Imewn 
to need a description ; and they 
are universally allowed to be capitu 
worics, especially in the expression. 
Some of the best paintings of this 
great master nre, a Dead Christ, on 
the knees of the Virgin, attended 
by Marv' Magdalen and others, in 
the Palazzo della Torre, at Naples ; 
the Martyrdom of St. Agnes (this 
was painted as an altar-piece by Dtw. 
menicluno), for the church of St. 
Agnes, at Bologna. He was also 
sldlful inaichitecturs, sad Gregory 
XV. appointed him his architect*— 
ITArgenvUk, Db PHeM, FHk. 

DONATI ( ), aft IMm 

architect and sculptor, bom at Flo- 
rence in 1683, and died in 1706, 
aged 83. He executed some Sms 
statues nnd elegant works for Cosmo 
do IMedicis, and some of the Italian 
states — Roscoe^s JLifr of LoretuBO 
de Medicis. 

DONCKER (Peter), a Flemish 
painter, who died in 1668. He was 
a disciple of Jacob Jordes, and 
afterwards travelled to Italy in the 
train of the Duke de Cen|nL He 
impro?ed himself 4t Borne, and at. 
tamed great esoeUenoe in his pvo- 
fearfon. There una also % Jdm 
Donckcr of the samelhmily, isho 
promised to have been a good piliitef, 

but he died jwug^^WL 
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DORBAY (Francis), a Fi-cmh 
arcliitect, who died at Parit in 1697. 
He designed several great works at 
tlie Louvre and the Tuiileiiea,-— 
J^ouv. Diet. Hist. 

DORIGNY (Michael), a French 
painter and engraver in aqua fortis, 
born in 1617, and died in 1665, 
aged 48. He was professor in the 
Academy of Painting at Paiis. His 
peintings are wpcdlent, 1ml he only 
engjiaTed after lue owb pietuice.— 
jyArgenmik, 

DORIGNT (LevleX a Fmcli 
painter, and ton of the above, bom 
in 1654, and died in 1742, aged 88. 
He was taught the first rudiments 
df the art firom hia father, and after, 
wards became a disciple of IiC Brun. 
In that school he made a consider- 
ables progress ; but being disap- 
pointed of obtaining the first prize 
in the academy, he travelled to 
Italy, and studied for several years 
ui Rome, Venice, and Verona. His 
principal work ia the dome of the 

DOiUGNY (8ur Nkholaa), a 
cdobnted French angravar, bom at 
Ptola III 1667» and died in 1746, 
aged 89. He was len of Mkhael 
Dorignjr, by a daughter of Youet the 
ponte Uia iuher djing when he 
was very young, he was brought up 
to the study of the law, which he 
pursued till he Mas thirty yeai-s of 
age, when heing examined, in order 
to beiuir admitted to plead, the judge 
finding him very difficult of hearing, 
advised him to relinquish the pro- 
fession. He took the advice, and 
having a hvather a painter at Rome, 
detanaiBed to emteaea the same 
oecnpation. Bapairaiig to Rome, 
and vaoeinng instiiBctiona frem hia 
btoi]M% hn fbllow«d painting kn 
aome years, whan having acfnired 
great freedom of hind, he was ad- 
fiaed to try etehing. He had now 
exaented leveyal pkiea» and huitlj 



the gallery of Cupid and Payclie, af\er 
Raff aelle— when a new difficulty 
struck him. Not having learned 
the handling and rijrht use of tho 
graver, he despaired of obtainincr tho 
harmony and perfection at which he 
aimed ; but having conquered that 
difficulty too, he began with a set 
of the planets. Mercury, his first, 
succeeded so well, that he engraved 
four lai^e picturea witii onal tops, 
and ftom thenee pr oceede d to Raf. 
fiidle'a Transfiguration, which raiaed 
hia vepntation ahove all the maatera 
of that time. At Rome he became 
known to wveral Engiichmen of 
rank, who persuaded liim to come to 
England and engmve the cartoons. 
He arrived in June, 171 1» but did 
not begin his drawings till the Easter 
following, the intervening time being 
spent in raising a fund for his work. 
At first he proposed that the plates 
should be engraved at the queen's 
expense, and to be given as pivscnts 
to the nobility, foreign princes, and 
miaiatenL ThoLoid Treaaurer Ox- 
ford waa hia friend; hut IKnfgnj 
demanding fonr or flvo th o amnd 
poundai put a atop to that plan ; yet 
the queen gave liim an apartment at 
Hampton Court, with necewaiy pev. 
quisites. The work, however, waa 
undertaken by subscription at four 
guineas a set. The labour seeming 
too heavy for one hnnd, Dorigny sent 
to Paris for assistance, which brought 
over Dnpuis and Du Bosc, who dif- 
fered Mnth him in two or three ycai^, 
hofore hia plates were more than half 
done. April Ist, 1719, Dorigny 
presented to George I. two complete 
•Ota ef tho cartoona, and n ael of 
each to tho prince and piinoaaBi The 
king gavo him a pmrao of ono hun- 
drad gninaat, and the prince o gold 
medal. The Duke of Devonshire, of 
whom he had borrow^ed four hundred 
pounds, remitted to him the interest 
for f>ur years; and hi tho Crowing 
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year procured liiui to bt* knighted by 
the king. He painted 8omo por- 
tnitt hm, Imt not ^th nmcli nw- 
cett in likcnoMM ; and hii eyes be- 
ginning to Mi, he retired to Fnaee 
in 1724. Hb collection of draw, 
ingi liad been sold before, in 1723. ' 
Among them were some afler,]>ome. | 
nichino and Guercino, and one alter \ 
Volterra, which Vertne preferred to ' 
all his other works. There wei'e an 
hundred and four heads, hands, and 
feet, traced otf from the cartoons. 
The whole number of plates, large 
and small, were 153. | 

DORSCH (Everard), a famous ' 
German engraver on gems, bom at 
Nurembuig, in 1649, and died in 
1712, aged 63. He exeelled all the 
frtbCs of his time.— Gen. Bio§, 

DOBaCH (Christofhcr), m Ger. 
man engraver, and son of the pre- 
ceding, bom at Nuremburg, in 1676, 
and died in 1 732, aged 56. He had 
a good knowledge of painting, but 
devoted himself to the same pursuit 
as his father, and executed jtortmts 
on gems from the life, without taking 
drawings. — Gen. Bioif. 

1)0881 (Dosso ), an I tulian painter, 
who died about 1560. He studied 
at Rome several years, and formed 
a style which has beoi sometimes 
eompaxed ^th Uiat of RaffiMlle, 
somethnes to Titian, and sometimes 
said to resemble Coneggio. He ynm 
the brother of Oio. Batista, and mth 
him has been ranked the first names 
of Italy, by their countryman Ariosto. 
ffis most celebrated picture is, Christ 
among the Doctors, in the ehurch of 
the Dominicans, at Faen/ii, but this 
is only a copy, time having destroyed 
the original ; and even in the copy 
the simplicity of the composition, 
the vaiiety of the chai-actcrs, and 
the breadth and propriety of the 
drapery, deiervo admiration. Sevsnl 
fine irfetures of this master ave at 
Dresden, smong which is the eele,* 



brated one of the Four Doctors oi 
the Church. — V(utari^ Fuseli, 

DOSSIER (MidiselX a French 
engntver, bom at Ptois in 1684* 
This artist engraved several plnlea, 
executed with the graver in m neat 
style, resembling that of P. Dievet, 
Thefollo\%'ing are most prominent:-* 
The portrait of John B;iptist ; Colbert ; 
Marquis de Torci ; the Marriasrc of 
the Virgin ; Christ curinp: the Bliml 
at Jericho ; Christ driving the Mo- 
ney-changers from the Temple ; 
Mary Mj^dalen washing the Feet 
of Christ ; Yertumnus and Pomona. 
— Stnitt. 

DOUDYNS, or DODOENS 
(William), n Dntdi pointer, bom 
in 1630, and died in 1697, aged 67. 
He leoeived his first instrnction in 
ait from Alexander Petit, an incon- 
siderable artist, and aftcnnurda visited 
Rome, where he resided twelve years, 
and formed a correct style of compo> 
sition. On his return to the Hague, 
be met with an honourable reception, 
aiul was employed in several grand 
works; being appointed director of 
the academy. He had a grand man- 
ner of designing and composing his 
subjects, with correctness of outline 
and elegance of form. — Pilk, 

DOUYEN (John Fhincis), an 
historiesl and portrait pointer, bora 
at Rnremonde in 1656, and died in 
1727, ^ 71. Ye ivaa at first n 
disciple of Gabriel l^bertin aft 
li^, and afterwards >vith Christo- 
pher Puitlink. He was invited to 
the court of Dusaeldorf, where he 
painted the portraits of the duke and 
the ])rinrip:il personages of his court. 
The duke was so highly pleased with 
Douven's painting, that he appointed 
him (thoiipb only twenty-eight years 
old) princii>id painter to his court. 
He afterwards accompanied hiui to 
Yienoa, where he painted the por- 
traits of the emperor and emproMp 
Douven ma likewiie enplojed at 
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the courts of Portiicral, Denmark, 
Moilena, and Tuscany ; and at the 
latter so far obtaineil the favour of 
the Griiiid Duke, that he ordered 
the ]»ortnjit of Douven, painted by 
the ai ti&t himself, to be placed iu the 
gallery of paintera.— Pu9L 
BOUW (Gerhard), % eelebmted 
. Dateh peiiiter> lioni at Leyden in 
I6ia» and died in 1674, aged 61. 
He leeetved hia first instructionB in 
drawing and design from Berth olo. 
mew Dolendo, an engram, and also 
from Peter Kouwhoom, a painter on 
glass ; but at the early :^e of fifteen 
he became the dipci]>le of Kcnibnmdt. 
In that famous school he remained 
three year*^, and then found himself 
qualified to btudy nature, tlie most 
unerring guide. Though his man- 
ner appears dilferent from that of 
his master, yet it was to Rembrandt 
alone that he owed that excellence 
in colouring by wliich he tiiompbed 
ofer the artists of his country. His 
general manner of painting portraits 
wm hy the aid of a concave mirror, 
and sometimes by looking at the 
otijeci through a frame with many 
exact squares of fine silk ; but the , 
latter custom is disused, as the eye 
of a good artist seems a more comjjc- 
tent rule, though the use of the 
former is still practised by painters 
in miniature. It is almost inci'cdible 
what vast sums have been given, and 
are given at tliis day, for the pic- 
tures of Douw, even in his own | 
eountry, as also in erery part of: 
Europe ; for he was exceedingly cu- 
lions in finidiing them, and patiently | 
aariduoos beyond example. Sand- 
mart relaica, that having once, in 
company with Bambooda, Tisited 
Gerhard Douw, they could not for- 
bear admiring the prodigious neatness 
of ajrictiire which he was then pnint- 
ing, in which they took particular 
notice of a broom ; and expressing 
tlieir surprise at the excessive neat- 



ness of the finishing of that minute 
object, Douw told them ho should 
spend three days more in working on 
that broom before he should ut;count 
it entirely complete. In a family 
picture of Mr. 8piering (Douw*a 
principal patron), the same anther 
asserts, Jthat Mrs. Spiering sst five 
days for the finishing of one of her 
hMids ^t lesned on an arm-chair. 
Douw was InconteBtibly the most 
wonderful of all the Flemish mas. 
ters. Every thing that came from 
his pencil is precious, and his colour- 
ing hath exactly the true and lovely 
tints of nature ; and his pictures are 
remarkable not only for retaining 
their original lustre, but for having 
the same beautiful effect at a proper 
distance, as they have when brought 
to the nearest view. The most ca- 
pital picture of this master in Hol- 
land was not very long since in the 
poaseision of the widow Tan Hoek, 
at Amsterdam ; it was of a laiger 
size than usual, being three feet high, 
by two fiset six inches biosd, within 
the frsme. In it two rooms are 
represented ; in the first (where there 
l^ipesrs a curious piece of tapestry, 
as a separation of the apartments) 
there is a figure of a woman giving 
suck to a child ; at her side is a cra- 
dle, and a table covered with tapestry, 
on which is placed a gilt lamp, and 
some pieces of t^till life. In the se- 
cond apartment is a surgeon's shop 
with a countryman undergoing an 
operation, and a woman standii^ by 
with several ntenrils. The folding, 
doors show on one nde a stndy, and 
a man maldi^ a pen by candle-light; 
on the other dde, a school, with boys 
writing, and sitting atdiffsrent tabjM; 
every part, and every particular ob- 
ject, being expressed with so much 
beauty, truth, and force, as is scarce 
to be comprehended. It %vas his 
peculiar talent to show in a smaU 
compass what other painters could 
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express in a much larger extent,'— 
Houhraken,, Sandraart, Pilk. 

DOYEN (Le), a French engraver, 
who resided at Varis about the year 
I (JO G. He was principally employed 
by the booksellers, and executed 
some plates in a poor formal style, 
among which are some prints of or- 
naments, and the plates for a book, 
entitled, FSguies des diffoients Ha. 
bit! des Chanones ragalicn en ce 
necle,"* pnUiahed at Ptoia in 1666. 

DREYET (Peter), a French en. 
graver, bom in 1^64, and died in 
1739, aged 75. This artist engraved 
pcincipally from the works of Pous- 
sin, and other celebrated masters of 
the French school. His works are 
held in high esteem. His son I*cter 
was also eminent in the same line. 
—Nouv. Diet. Hvit. 

DRTLLl NG B L RG ( William Van), 
a Dutch landscape painter, born in 
1626. He was a disciple of Abra^ 
ham Bloemart. After quitting him, 
he aasumed a nuumer of painting Terj 
different from that of his mastw; 
for he ttadied to imitate the style of 
Jahn Both in the choioe of hia sub- 
jects and situations. But, notwith- 
standing all his industry, he could 
never arrive at that beauty of colour- 
ing which distinguishes the land- 
scapes of Both. Houbraken was the 
di s( iple of this master.— ^(uu^oort, 

DROESHOUT(Martin),a French 
engraver, who flouiished in the 
reign of Charles I. He executed 
the plates for Haywood's Hierarchy 
of Angels, and engraved a print of 
IMdo stablnngHerseli;fiD^8tapleton*s 
Virgil, octava Droeshout slso exe- 
cuted the following hesds:— Shak- 
speare ; John Fox, the martyrologist ; 
Richard Elton; John Hewson, Bishop 
of Durham ; and a head «f Lord 
Mountjoy Blount. 

DROGSLOOT, a Dutch land, 
scape painter, but of whose birth or 



death no particulars are mentioned* 
He painted views of towns, villages, 
or cities, which are represented with 
miu li truth and exactness. His sub- 
jects are from the lowest lite, such 
as fairs, markets, &c., with panides 
for military exercises. His land- 
scapes are pleasant in the colouring, 
the sides elear, the distaaoes ivdl 
observed, and die perspective of the 
buildings true; but his figures mat 
elegance; jel lihere is a gremt deal 
of nature m their actions, atHtDdes, 
and occupations. — Pilh. 

DROST ( ), a Dutch painter. 

This artist was a disciple of Bern' 
brand t, and painted in the manner of 
that great artist. He afterwards 
■\nsited Rome, where he resided 
several years, and lived in strict in- 
timacy with Carlo Lotti, and other 
eminent painters ; by whose instruc- 
tions, and uii attention to the finest 
productions of art, he acquired a 
taste of dengn ftr supeiior to tet 
of Rembiandt. The best work of 
this master is, a St John Preaching ; 
which connsts of a gnat number of 
figufes, with good expression, well 
grouped, and ezeeUently colomed^-* 
Houh. Pilk. 

DRUIVERSTEIN (Aart Jame), 
a Dutch landscape painter, bom at 
Haerlem in 1564, and died in 1017, 
aged 53. According to the testimony 
of Van Mander, he was a very fine 
painter of landscapes, with small 
figures, and different kinds of ani- 
mals Van Mander, Houbraken. 

DUBOIS (Simon), a Flemish 
painter, bocn at Antwerp, and dwd 
in 1708. He mted England when 
young, and painted portiaits of % 
small size in oil-colour, which am 
commonlj distinguished by the Isoed 
cravats, the fiishion of that time; he 
likewise painted small battle-pieces, 
in the taste of the Roman school* 
Dubois had such a great demand for ' 
his works, that he grew rich, and 
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married the daughter of Yandenrelde. 

— Houb., Pilk. 

DUBOIS (Edward), a Flemish 
historical and landscape painter, 
bom at Antwerp in 1622, and died 
in 1699, aged 77. He travelled to 
Italy at an early age, and studied the 
antiques. Charles Emanuel, Duke 

Savoy, appointed him his painter, 
•ad hb ezeeated several fine paint- 
IngB for that prince* He efterwivds 
mted England, vhere he wu much 
employed by tiie nolnHty and gentry. 

DUG (John le), a Dutdi pdnter, 
bom at the Hague in 1636. He vvas 
the diidple of Paul Potter, (whose 
excellence in painting cattle is well 
Icnown), and equalled him in painting 
animals, ITe ^ras appointed flircctor 
of the Academy of Painting at the 
Hague, in the year 1661 ; but the 
time of his death is uncertain. — 
Ibid. 

DUCART (Isaac), an eminent 
Dutch flower painter, born at Am- 
Bterdam in 1680, and died in 1697, 
aged 67* He generally painted on 
mtln, jj^Ting his objects great Instre 
and beantyi — PWc, 

DUCHANOE (Gaqiaid),mFranch 
engraver, bom in 1660, and died in 
1757) aged 97. He executed many 
fine pieces from the Italian and 
French masters, particularly from 
Ario8to*9 Orlando Furioso. His 
Works are held in high estimation 
by QoWccioT^—D'ArgenvUleyNouv, 
Diet. Hist. 

DUJARDON (Charles), :i Dutch 
painter and engraver, born at Am- 
sterdam in 1640, and died at Venice 
in 1674, aged 37. He palntedmarket- 
tcenes, motmtebanka, and robbers. 
Dnjardon also engrayed in aqna- 
IbrUa. — HoMb, 

DUIXAERT (Heyman), aDntch 
painter and poet, horn at Rotterdam 
in 1636, and died in 1664, aged 48. 
He was the son of a picture mcr- 
disnt, who obaerving hie talent for 



painting, placed him as n diedple 
under Rembrandt, whose manner of 
colouring and style of design he ever 
after happily imitated. Houbraken 
and Weyerman have described some 
of the works of Dullaert in the 
highest terms of commendation, for 
their beautiful colouring, and the 
free bold manner in which they are 
handled. A very capital picture of 
this master it, aHennit on bis Knees, 
which is executed with so much 
spirit that it might ha^ been ao» 
counted llie work of Rembrandt 
himself, if the name of Dallaert had 
not been marked upon it Another 
of his pictures, representing Mars in 
Armour, is highly spoken of He 
WTOte some i>oetical pieces, and had 
a taste for music. — Houh.^ Pi Ik. 

DUNSTALL (J 'hii), an English 
engraver, who died about 1677. This 
artist M'as likewise a drawing-master, 
and kept an academy for that pur- 
pose in the Stmnd. The following 
are bis best portraits:— WiUiam 
Gouge; Samuel Clarke, martyrolo. 
gist ; and King William and Queen 
Mary. 

DUPUIS (Charles), a French 
engraver, who died in 1743. This 
artist was sent for to England by 
Dorigny, to assist him in finishing 
the Cartoons. He likewise exe- 
cuted some plates of the history of 
Charles I. ; but differing with Do- 
rigny, and the climate not agreeing 
with him, he returned to Paris^ 
where he died suddenly. 

DURER (Albert),' a celebrated 
German painter and engraver, ham 
at Nnremburg in' 1741, and died In 
1528, aged 57. He was a disciple 
of Miclrael Wolgemuth, wil^ whom 
he continued three years. He en- 
graved more than he painted, so that 
his pictures are wonderfully scarce 
and highly valued. The people of 
Nurcmburg still show with pride, in 
I the aanaten' iiall, his portraits of 
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C9iarl0nia^e, and some other em- 
perors. But he has gained the 
greatest name by his engravings, 
lie was the first who engraved on 
wood. The Finperor Maximilian 
conferred on him a pension and 
patents of nobility. Durcr wrote 
a book on tlie rules of painting, and 
some other works. — Pilk. 

DUSART (Cometius), a Dutch 
fuskUsty bora at Haerlem in 1665, 
aod died in 1704, a^ed 39. He ^ 
a diadple of Adrian Ostade, and ex- 
celled in painting conyeraations, 
dancings, and the inside of taveniB. 
The imagination of Diisart was re- 
markably strong, and his memofy 
amazing; for whenever he saw a 
striking original figure, which he 
thought capable of being introduced 
into any future design, he could, at 
any difitance of time, reeal the idea 
of it, and retain every trace of it so 
distinct, as to describe it with the 
same attitude, humour, and natural 
turn, as if the object had been then 
present before his eyes.— -PiK. 

DUYAL (PhiHp), a Fiench his. 
torical painter, who died in London 
about 1709. He ms a disciple of 
iio Bnm, and afterwards trayelled 



to Venice, where he studied the 
works of Titian, Tintoretto, &c. It 
i<5 not "known when he came to 
England, but he practised in London 
for several years, and met with cou- 
sidei-able encouragement. His best 
j picture is, Venus receiyiug Armour 
for her Son. 

DUVAL (Nicholas), a Dutch 
painter, bom at the Hague In 1644^ 
and died in 1732, aged 88. He 
studied in Itsly under Pletio da 
Cortona, whose manner he adopted. 
On his return he was employed by 
William III. at Loo, and probably 
accompanied that prince to Elngland. 
He was appointed director of the 
academy at the Hague, and pcunted 

the ceiling of the saloon Pilk. 

DUVENE (Marc Van), an emi- 
nent historical juiinter, bom at 
Bruges in H)74, and died in 1729, 
aged 55, Ho ^vc^t to Italy when 
very young, and was a disciple of 
Carlo Maratti, with whom he con- 
tinued four years. On hia re torn 
to his own country he was employed 
in sevenl grand worka for the 
churdies and convents. Several of 
his works are to be seen atBrQges.<* 
PUk. 
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■pDELINCK (Gerard), an emi- 
nent engraver, bom at Ant- 
werp in 1641, and died in 1707, 
aged 66. He resided in France, 
where he executed tome fine pieces, 
as the picture of the Holy Family, 
from Baflaelle ; and the Tent of Da- 
rins, from liO Bnm.«-Jlform. 

EDEMA (GerardX a Dutch knd. 
scape painter, bom at Amsterdam in 
1662, and died in 1700, aged 48. 
"He was a disciple of Everdingen, 
and having made considerable profi- 
ciency uudcr that master^ applied 



lumself to the study of nature. He 
visited Switzerland, and chose for his 
scenes tracts of mde uncultivated 
countries, interspersed with rocky 
hills, cliffs, casodes, a&d toifienta, 
which he always ea q w cssed welL 
Edema went to Norway and New;, 
foundhmd to delineate the planta and 
insects of thoseeountriei.^ Qfwitget^ 
PiVi. 

EDWARDS (WilUam), an Eng, 
lish architect and bridge-builder, 
bom in 171B, and died in 1789, 
aged 71. He was oi^giuaUy mdj 
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a common masou ; but by the force 
of srenius, and some instructions in 
architecture, he acquired an uncom- 
mon skill in building bridges, the 
pffincipal of whack b that en the 
mm Tasfe. It is tbe segmeat of a 
eircle, the chord of vhich at tiie iiif. 
ftee of the water ia 147 feet He 
also exercised the eslling of a metho- 
dist ]>reacher. — Kiirop. Maq. 

EECKHOUT (Gerbrant Vander), 
a Dutch historical and portrait pain- 
ter, bom at Amsterdam in 1G*21, 
and died in 1674, aged 53. lie ^vas 
a disciple of Rembrandt, whose man- 
ner he imitated so wonderfully, that 
it is difficult to distinpruish between 
several of his painting's and those of 
hi» master. Ue painted after nature, 
sad 'mth such a force as nature only 
am equal; his tonch and colonring 
are tbe same as Bemhrandi's, hat he 
nther excelled him in the extremis 
ties of his figuies. ISs principal 
emplojment was in portraits, and in 
tiiose he was admirable ; but he snr- 
paased all his cotemponuries in the 
power he had of painting the mind in 
the countenance. His masterjiiece 
in that style was the portrait of his 
own father, which had so much force, 
resemblance, and life, as to astonish 
even Rembrandt himself when he 
saw it. Though he painted portraits 
to so great a degree of perfection, yet 
he took great pleasure in painting 
historical subjects, which he executed 
nith equal snocess. In that style 
ins eompontion is rich, and loll of 
and the distrihution of his 
of light and shadow is truly 
excellent. By the best judges, he is 
allowed to be by far the best disciple 
of that master ; little inferior to him 
in most particulars, and in some re- 
spects he is accounted to surpass him. 
His best historical pictures are, Christ 
among the Doctors, in the collection 
of the Elector Palatine ; and Simon 
with Christ in hig ^Viinp, which is 



esteemed a most excellent perform- 
ance Houb.^ Pilk. 

EECKHOUT (Anthony VanderX 
a painter of fruit and flowers, horn 
at Brussels in 1656, and died in 
1695, aged 89. He traveUed to 
Italy wiUi his hrother-in-law, Lewis 
Deyster, a very eminent artist, with 
whom he painted in conjunetion 
during the whole time of his con- 
tinuance abroad. Their works were 
highly estfeemed ; Deyster painted 
the figures, and Eeckhout tlic fruit 
and flowers. Upon his return to 
Brussels, he received m.iny marks 
of respect and distinction ; yet he 
forsook friends, honours, and a cer- 
tainty of enriching himself, and cm- 
barked for Italy, where he wished to 
spend the remainder of his days. 
Butehanoecondueted him to Usbon, 
where his works sold for an exceed- 
ing high price, as he painted all his 
subjects in the Italian taste. He 
I had liyed at Lisbon about two years, 
! when a young lady of quality and of 
I considerable fortune married him ; 
but his success and affluence unhap- 
pily excited the envy niid jealousy 
of abandoned ruflSans, ^vho shot him, 
as he was taking the air in his coach, 
nor could the assassios be ever dis- 
covered. — Pilk. 

EGMONT (Justus Van), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Leyden in 1602, 
and died in 1674, aged 72. Ho 
visited France at an early age, and 
was appointed painter to tiie king of 
Franoe,and one of the directors of the 
Academy of Paris.— JD^^^lr^ot^ 
EHRET (George Dionysius), a 
botanical painter, bom in Germany 
in 1710,and died in 1770, aged 60. 
At an early age he applied HimaAlf 
to drawing and painting flowers. In 
1736, he Mas employed by Mr. 
Clifford, in Holland, for whom he 
illustrated with beautiful figures the 
Ilortns Cliffortianus. From thence 
he came to England, where he met 
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"with liberal encourageiucnt. He 
painted a uumber of figures in the 
English botanical gardens, of which 
one hundred yrm engraved under 
the title of FlantDSelecbL Hew 
chosen a member of the Royal 
Society^ — PvUen^s SkeiiAea of 
JBotnny. 

ELBRUCHT (John Van), a 
Dutch painter, bom about 1500. 
He settled at Antwerp, and painted 
landscapes and sea pieces with great 
force and beauty. — Hinib. 

ELDER (William), a Scotch en- 
graver, who died about 1G98. He 
engraved a print of himself in a fur 
cap, and unotlicr in a wig; but his 
best work was a plate of Ben Jon. 
ton. Hit other 'woikt «re« heads of 
Pythagoras; Dr. May em ; John Ray; 
Dr* Morton \ Archbishop Bancroft; 
Cteoige Paiker; Charles Snell, 
' mituig-niaster ; Adminl Bussel ; 
and Judge Pollexfen. 

ELIA8, or MATHIAS (Mat- 
thew), an eminent painter, bom at 
Csssel in 1G58, and died in 1741, 
aged 83. Tic was oiiginally em- 
ployed in tending cattle; but his 
genius being discovered by Corbein, 
a painter, he took him under his 
care. Hlias soon gained tlie esteem 
of his master, by evincing superior 
talents to his fellow-students. He 
settled at Dunkifk, where he paint- 
ed a fine altar-piece^ His portraits 
are held in high esttmation.^PiM. 

ELLI6ER, or ELGER, the Old 
(Ottomsn), a German painter, bom 
at Gottenburg in 1633. He was a 
disciple of Daniel Segan, and imita- 
ted the stylo of that master with 
great success. His great merit pro- 
cured him an invitation from the 
court of Berlin, wliere his perfor- 
mances received a universal appro- 
bation. His best works are carefully 
preserved in the German collections, 
among which they are accounted 
considerable ornaments.— -iitiU 



ELLIGKR, or ELGER, the 
Young (Ottoman), a German paint- 
er, and son of the preceding, bom 
at Hamburgh in 1666, and died in 
1732, aged 66. He received the 
first rudiments in art from his 
ther, and was placed as pujnlwitJi 
Michael Van Musscher ; but a£tc& 
wards entered the school of Laircsse. 
His style is good, and he enriched 
his back grounds with elegant archi- 
tecture; in which may lie observed 
the noble rem:uns of the ancient 
Greeks, Egyptians, and Romans ; 
for, if the scene of the subject was 
laid in any of those countries, he 
always contrived to introduce some 
monument relative to the times in 
which the transacdon of the subject 
might historically be supposed to 
happen. He painted two venyfina 
designs for the elector of Menti, 
the Death of Alexander, and the 
Nuptials of Peleus and Thotiti^ 
PUk. 

ELLIOT (William), an English 
engraver, bom at Hampton Court in 
1727, and died in 1766, aged 39. 
He engraved several landscapes, 
which were admired for the taste 
and freedom of his point. His best 
prints are from the landscapes of the 
brothers Smith, of Chichester. This 
ingenious artist died in the prime of 
life.— SIMt 

ELMER (Stephen), an English 
painter of dead game and atill li!e» 
who died about 1795. Thia artist 
produced several good pictorea, and 
was considered as the superior artist 
in this branch of art in his time. 
He resided chiefly at Famhanif in 
Surrey. — Edwards. 

ELSHKIMER. or ELZHEI- 
MER (Adam), an c»i:inent German 
painter, born at Frankfort in 1574, 
and died in 16*20, atjed 4f>. He was 
a disH-iple of rinlip L tlcnbaeh ; but 
proving a much better painter than 
his master, he detenmoad to conu 
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plete his studies at Rome. Upon 
bia arrival at Rome, be commenced 
an intimacy idth serenl eminent 
painters; and after examining the 
works of the best andent audi 
modern artists, he fixed upon a style 
peculiar to himself, of designing 
landscapes with historical figures in 
small, and finishing them in so neat 
and exquisite a manner as to be i 
without a competitor; and indeed i 
far superior to any painter of his 
time. It is impossible to conceive 
any thing more exquisite in painting 
than the productions of the pencil 
of Elsheimer ; for whether \vc con- 
ceive the fine taste of his design ; 
the neatness and co r re ct ne ss of the 
drawing of bis figures; tbe adminu 
Ue management and distribution of 
bis lights and sbadows ; tlie light* 
ness, the spirit, and the delicacy of 
his touch; or the excellency of his 
colouring— we are astonished to ob- 
serve such combined perfections in 
one artist ; in whose works, even 
the minutest parts \dll endure the 
most critical inspection ; and the 
whole togetlier is inexpressibly beau- 
tifuL While he was alive, his pic- 
tures bore an excessive high price, 
and was amazingly enhanced after 
bis death. Houbraken mentions 
one of them, respecting Pomona, 
wbicb was aold for eigbt hundred 
Oeiman florins. 8aadrMrt mentions 
a great number of his capital per- 
formances, among which are, Tobit 
and tbe Angel; Latona and her 
Sons, with the Peasants turned into 
Frogs; the Death of Procris ; and his 
most capital picture of the Flight into 
Kg)-])!, which needs no description, as 
tlu ri^ is a print of it extant, engraved 
by Gaud, the friend and bencfuctor 
of FAshQuncT.^Hottbrakenf SancL 
raai t^ Pilk. 

KLS'i RACKK (Rejrinald), an 
Knglish engraver, who flourished in 
th£ reigns of Queen fSizabeth, and 



James I* His first print, according 
to tbe date, is tbe portrait of Sir 
Philip Sidney, executed probably 
soon after bis death ; Queen Elisa- 
beth ; the Blacic Prince in an oval, 
as are most of the followii^:—- 
Richard WhittingtOUy lord mayoTi 
and his Cat ; Gcrvase Babington, 
bishop of Worcester; Sir Julius 
Caesar, knight, master of tlio rolls ; 
Henry V., titles in Latin; JSir 
Thomas Moore ; Thomas Sutton, 
founder of the Charter-house, done 
after his death, 1611, which shows 
Elstrackc \va8 then living ; Edmund 
lord Sheffield, President of the 
North; Thomas Howard, earl of 
Suffolk, Lord Treasurer of England ; 
Robert earl of Eaaex ; Anne Boley n ; 
John Harrington, baron of Exton ; 
William Perldns, Lord Damley, and 
Queen Mary, whole lengths on one 
plate; Pedesha Shassalem, the 
great mogul ; Philip III. ; Chris, 
tian IV.; Sigismond Battori; the 
archduke Albert and Isabella, two 
plates; William Knollis, viscount 
Wallingford ; Cardinal Wolsey ; 
Henry, Prince of Wales; Antonio 
de Dominis ; Ladislaus, king of 
Poland, in Flower's Troubles of 
Sweden; John Odcn Bamevelt, 
lord of Barkley; title-page to Basi- 
liologia, another to MiUes*s Cata- 
logue of Honour. 

EMMETT (William). All that is 
known of this artist is, that be was 
sculptor to tbe crown in the reign of 

Charles IT. 

ENUHELBRECIIT (Cornelius), 
a Dutch pjiinter, born at Ix yden in 
14G8, and died in l.J.'i^, a[^ed 6' 5. 
lie fonned his style of painting by 
iniitatini; John Van Eyck, beinir tho 
first of the Dutch sdhool who 
ed in oil. His dc>«ign \\-as good, and 
his figures were disposed vAi\\ judg- 
ment ; his draperies were rich, well 
cast, and less hard and dry in the 
folds than appeared in any of the 
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^rka of Ids oontemponiies. Hit 
most capital performaaoe, tooording 
to Sandfaart and Van Mander, is the 
lepiesentatioii of the Lamb in the 

Revelation of St* John, which he 
painted for a chapel in the church 
of St* Peter, at Leydcn. It consists 
of a great number of figures, wliich 
are well (li<5pose<l ; tlie countenances 
are noble and full of expression, and 
the pencilling is very delicate; the 
whole t()j]fether being an admirable 
pci'f* ) 111 1 : 1 nee . — Sa ndra arty Pilk. 

ENGIIELRAMS (CorneUus), a 
painter in water colours, bom at 
Mechlin in 1527> and died is 1583, 
aged 56. His paintings aze chiefly 
religions subjects ; of which the hest 
are, the Works of Mercy (in which 
he introduced a multitude of figures), 
in the Church of St, Bamhout, at 
Mechlin ; the Conversion of St. 
Paul in the Church of St. Catherine, 
at Hamburgh. — Pilk, 

ENGLISH (_), an English 
engraver, who died in 1718. This 
artist was a gentleman of an easy 
fortune, who resided at Mortluke. 
He etched a print of Christ and the 
Disciples at Emmaus, after Titian, 
which was much admired. 

ENTIOPE, of Osndia, an axchi- 
toct of the 5th century, who was 
one of the chief founders of the city 
ofYenice. When the Goths in^nided 
Italy in 405, Entiope fled into the 
manhes on the borders of the Adri- 
atic, where he huilt a house; and 
his example ^va8 followed hy other 
fiif^ti ves. — Moreri. 

ERMELS (John Francis), a 
German ])aiutcr and engraver, born 
near Cologne in 10'0'4. He resided 
at Nuremburg, and painted for the 
church of St. Sebald, in that city, a 
picture of the Kcsurrection. He was 
more successful, however, as a 
pointer of landscapes, in which he 
imitated the style of John Both. 
We have hy hun a few etchings of 



laadsci^eg, ezeented with spirit and 
taste.-— ^Xmfl. 

ESSEX (James), an Eogliah 
architect, horn in 1728, and died in 
1784, aged 56. He distinginahed 
himself by the repdrs and improve- 
ments of King's Chapel, Cambridge^ 
and Ely and Lincoln cathedrals. He 
WTote some papers in tlie Arelireologia, 
and theBibliothecaTopographicaBri- 
tannica Gen. Biog, Diet. 

ETLINGER (Georrre), a Ger- 
man engraver in wood, who resided 
at Bamberg. There is by him a 
wooden cut representing a Bi&hop 
Blaize, inclosed in a border orna. 
mented with symhols of the Go^L 
It is executed with great spirit.— 
StnUL 

EYELTX (George). Thia&igUsh 
gentleman claims a place amoi^ ^ 
amateur artists of his country, as the 
engraver of five small plates of his 
Journey firom Rome to Naples, wliich, 
according to Walpole, were etched 
about the year 1690. In the Gene- 
i"al Dictionary he is stated to have 
etched some other plates, among 
which are a view of his own seat at 
Wooten, and another of Putney. 
Mr. Strut t attributes to Mr. Evelyn 
an etching of the portrait of Willhon 
Dobeott, the painter, an oval plate, 
inscribed, Vere ^ffigu» CfmUehm 
Dobmm^ Amdger^ d Pktor Ragim 
Majestatis Ail^imf w aqua jSrti^ 
per L E. He ohserrea that the 
letters I. E. are frequently cut o^ 
on which account the plate has been 
by some supposed to be by Dobson 
himself. Mr. Evelyn was the au- 
thor of one of the earliest English 
publications on the subject of engrav- 
ing, entitled Sculpt ur a Ibid, 

EVERDINGEN (Casar Van), a 
Dutch painter, bom at Alkmaer in 
1606, and died in 1679, aged 73. 
He was a disciple of JohnYan Bronlu 
horst» who soon observed a talent in 
Everdioigen supenor to aay that was 
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under liis direction. He designed 
with gieat readiness, pussessed a 
lively imagination, and excelled 
«qiiaJlj in history MidportniH« His 
colouring had abnadance of force, 
and his pendl was free and firm. 
Amoi^ Us best pictures Is the Ylc* 
tory of David over Goliath ; it was 
painted on the folding-doors of the 
great church of Alkmaer.. ~Iiouh* 
PWc. 

EVERDINOEN (Albert Van), a 
Dutch landscape-painter, born at 
Alkmaer in 1621, and died in 1675, 
aged 54. He was the nephew of 
CcTsar Evcrdingcn, and received liis 
fii'bt instructions in art from Rohmd 
Savery ; and afterwai ds became a 
diadpie of Peter Molyn. His par- 
ticnlar excellence ^vas in landscape, 
which his studies after nature, or his 
invention readily furnished, and his 
pencil as happily executed. But he 
vras most pleased in describing ro- 
mantic nature, which he had obser- 
ved in a voyage he made up the 
Baltic, and on the coast of Norway. 
He finished an abundance of draw- 
ings which show a good invention, 
and a great fi-ecdom of hand ; and 
it is much lamented tiiat he has so 
often engaged in painting hii^e pic- 
tures, because those in a small size 
are much superior in the pencilling 
and finishing. — Ibid, 

£YCK (Hubert Van), a celebrated 
Flemish painter, bom at Maaseyk, 
on the bosders of the Meuse,in 1866, 
and died in 1426, afijed 60. He was 
esteemed the founder of the Flemish 
school, being an artist of singular 
akill and genius. £yck originally 
painted in distemper, and after the 



use of oil was discovered by his bro- 
ther John, he was celebrated for some 
curious paintings in that way. His 
most esteemed painting is, the Four 
and Twenty Elders adoring the 
Lamb» as described by Bt. John in 
the Bevdations ; the design contains 
three hundred and thirty figures* 
with such a diversity of countenance 
as excites wonder even to this day, 
— lyArgenville^ P'Uk, 

EYCK (John Van), a celebrated 
Flemish painter, bom in 1370, and 
died in 14-11, aged 71. He was a 
disciple of his brother Hubert, but 
proved greatly superior to him in 
that art. But what ^iill ever ira- 
moruiIj>o his name is his having 
invented the use of oil in painting, 
which, after many an ineffectual 
process, he discovered in 1410. He 
was conversant In chemistry ; and 
being extremely anxious to find 
some vainish or chemical preparation 
that might preserve his colours in 
their purity, after repeated experi. 
ments he discovered that colours 
prepared with linseed or ^valnut oil 
would retain tiieir beauty and lustre, 
without the aid of vaniish. He 
finished his pictures with exquisite 
neatness, which has greatly contri- 
buted to the beauty of his works, 
as well as to their value. In the col- 
lection of the Duke of Orleans, (now 
in the N^leon Museum, at Paris) 
there is a picture by this master of 
the Wise Men^s Ofibring ; and it is 
said that a capital painting of John 
Van Eyck, of the Lord Clifford and 
his Family, is at Chis\^'ick, in the coU 
lection of the late Earl of Burlington. 
— Dewxmpt^ Sandraart^ Pillu 
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'PABER(Jobn,ilie Elder). This 
artbt a natiye of Holland, 
but came to England about 1695. 
Ho diew portnito on Tellum -with a 
pen, but was more employed herein 
scraping mezzotinto. We have a num- 
ber of portraits by him, w hich, though 
not to be adinired for the excellence 
of their execution, arc iuterestiug to 
the Knglibh collector. — Strut L 

FABER (John, the Younger). 
This eminent encrniver was the son 
of the precedinir artist, bom in Hol- 
land, but >vus brought to Kugland 
vfhen he was only three years of age. 
He greatly BurpasBcd his father as a 
mezzotinto engraver, and was es- 
teemed tbe ablest artist of bis time 
in that brancb, after John Sndtb. 
He engraved a great number of por- 
traits, many of which are veiy fine. 

F ABRI ANO (Gentile da), an Ita- 
lian painter, bom at Verona in 1332, 
and died hi 14V2, aged 80. He 
was a disciple of Ciiovanni Ficsole, 
and at an early age visited Rome, and 
was much employed in the Vatican. 
Fabriano visited several cities of 
Ituly, and adorned a great number 
of churches and palaces at Florence, 
Urhino, Siena, Perugia, and Rome. 
He afterwards travdAed to Venice, 
and by order of tbe Doge and Senate 
painted a picture in the great coun^ 
ciLchamber^ which was considered 
such an extraordinary performance 
that he was ennobled by the state of 
Venice. His best piature is in the 
church of Santa Maria lVr:!iririore, at 
Rome, whicli was highly coinnieiided 
by Michel Angelo. Giacomo Bellini 
was his disciple. — Pilk. 

FABRICIUS (Charles), a Dutch 
painter, bom in 1()24, and died in 
1654, aged SO* He was esteemed 



the best artist of bis time in per- 
specti^ and was also acconntfwl a 
good painter of portraita. This 

promising young artist was cut off 
in the itower of his age in a melan- 
choly manner; for bis hooae being 
near the powder magazine, it sud- 
denly blew up, and the painter and 
his disciple, Matthias Spoors, were 
killed on the spot. — Pilk. 

FACHETTI (Pictro), an Italian 
painter, born at Mantua, iu 1533, 
and died in lfil3, iiged 78. He vi- 
sited Rome when young, and studied 
the works of those great mastm 
whose paintings have embellished 
and beautified that dty. Fachetti 
principally confined himself to point* 
ing of portraits, and arrived at such 
eminence in that branch, that he has 
been by some compared with Scipio 
Giietano. He painted the portraits 
of the princij^l nobility of Rome, 
and particularly ladies of distinction ; 
which have been much commended 
for the lively resemblance of the 
persons, the elegance of the design, 
and the lovely taste Mith which they 
were executed. — Ibid, 

F AC INI (Pietro), an Italian 
painter, bom at Bologna, in 1560, 
and died in 1602, aged 42. TUs 
artist began to learn tbe art of 
painting after he was grown up to 
manhood, by tbe advice of Annibale 
Gaiacci, who, on seeing a whimsical 
design in charooal, conceived an idea 
of his being an acquisition to his 
school. Pacini had two cha met er- 
istics of excellence : a vivacity in the 
attitudes and heads of his %uic>^, 
that resembled the style of Tinto- 
retto ; a truth of carnation, which 
made Annibale himself declare that 
his colours seemed to be mixed wth 
human flesh. His principal works 
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:ire, the Marriape of St. Catherine, 
atteuiicd by the Four Tutelary Saints 
of the city, which he painted as an 
altar-piece for the church of St. 
Fnneeaoo, in Bologna ; hit Ohildien 
GuoUiag or at Play, in the g:illery 
MalYezzi,at Bologiuu^-JRtZI. 
. FAGI (Raymond de la), aa ingeu 
nioiis designer and engrjiver, bom at 
Toulouse in 1648. Withoni the 
help of a master he prod need some 
pen dmwin;:«», littlo more than out- 
lines, which are the objects of the 
admiration of the most intelligent. 
His fi^rnrcs are elegant and graceful, 
and their action bold and spirited. 
He possessed a fertile inventiun, and 
a commanding facility of execution. | 
I>nnng his residence at Rome, where 
bo passed some yean, ho Ihod in ha- 
Utt of hitimaey whh Gnrlo Maimtti. 
On hit first Tisit to that artist, ho is 
aaid to hare finmd him at his omI ; 
when Maratti, with Italian courtesy, 
offered him his pencils and pallet, 
which ho declined, observing that he 
was not a painter. ^' I am happy," 
paid Maratti, " that you are not ; for 
if you could paint as well as you 
draw, I should have abandoned the 
art." Heetrlicd himself some of his 
designs ; and several others have 
been engrdved by Audran, &c. — 
StrulL 

FAISTENSBROER (Anthony), 
s Tvrokso pointer, bom at In. 
wpnck in 4678, and died in 17S2, 
aged 44. Ho formed his style 
fiNim tho worka of Gaspar Ponsihi 
and John Olanber, and for his fiuv 
tiier improvement studied nature 
accurately. The emperor invited 
him to y ienna» Where he resided for 
several years, and was much em- 
ployed by that jirince, and the no- 
bility of his court. His landscapes 
are pleasing, particularly by the ele- 
gance of his buildings, which are de- 
signed after the Roman taste. He 
was nut expert in designing figures ; 



and Hans Graaf, and Old Bredacl, 
painted the figures in the landscapes 
which he painted for tho emperor.—* 
Pilk. 

FAITHORNE (WiUiam), sn 
Englbh painter and ongiaver, bom 
in 1616, and died in 169], i«ed 75. 
Ho was a soldier in tho royal army 
during tho civil wars, and ms taken 
prisoner by Oliver Cromwell. On 
obtsining his liberty he went to 
France, where he studied under 
Champagne. At his return he prac- 
tised miniature and engraving, but 
chiefly the latter. He published a 
book on drawing and engi"aving. 
His son William was a good engra- 
ver in mezzotinto. — StrutCs Diet, 
of Engravers, 

FALCINI (Domenico), an Ita. 
engraTOTf by whom wo faavo 
some wooden cuts, after Raflbello^ 
and other masters. They are execu- 
ted on three sepoiaile blocks ; one for 
the outline, another for the demi- 
tint, and the third for tho dark 
shadow. — Strutt, 

FALCK (Jeremiah), a designer 
and engraver, bom at Dantzie in 
16*29. He was instructed in engi-av- 
ing at Paris, under Chaveau, an<l 
became a very reputable artist. On 
leaving France he passed some time 
in Holland, where he executed seve- 
ral plates for the celebrated cabinet 
ofRoynst Fhim Holland he ▼istted 
Siveden, where ho passed some time. 
Ho engraved with eqnal suceesa por^ 
trsits and historical snhjects, both of 
which have great meigit — Ibid, 

FALDONI (Giovanni Antonio), 
an Italian painter and engraver, bom 
at Ascola, in the Marcadi TrevisanO| 
about the year 1690. He first stu- 
died landscape painting under An- 
tonio Luciano ; but afterwards a|>- 
j)lied himself to engraving, and 
imitated the style of Giles Sadder. 
The manner of Mellan was after- 
wards adopted by him, in which he 
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"WZA very successful ; and several of 
hh prints Arc deservedly admired, 
lie engi'aved ;i set of portniita of the 
Doges of Venice, and t lie Procurators 

of St. Mark Strutt. 

FALDA (John Bi^tist), an Ita- 
lian engiUTcr, of the 18th centniy, 
whose etehings are held in high es- 
teem. He executed Tiews of palaces, 
and aereial ^ws m Bomey which 
are valuable and curioas.--JVbifP. 
jyict. Hist. 

FALS (Raymond), an ingenious 
en^ver of medals, bom at Stock- 
holm in 1658, and died at Berlin, in 
1703. He went to Paris, and ex- 
ecuted some fine specimens of his 
art, for which Louis XiV, granted 
him a pension. — Ibid. 

PARINATO (Patdo), an Italian 
painter and architect, bom at Vero- 
na is 1622, and died in 1606, aged 
Si, His design was excellent, his 
imsgination was fruitful, and he had 
a fine invention* These is a picture 
by him in the church at Verona, not 
inferior to one of Paul Veronc?e, 
placed next it ; the subject is, the 
Miraculous Feeding of the Five Thou- 
Kind ; in which there are a mnltitndo 
of figures, correctly dcsijjned, judi- 
ciously disposed, and the attitudes are 
easy, natural, and becoming. — Pilk. 

FARINATO (Orazio), an Italian 
painter, son and disciple of Paolo, 
whose design and manner he imi- 
fated. His best paintings are in the 
church of St Stephen, at Verona, 
and are highly esteemed.«-^M» 

FARINGIiON (OeoigeX an 
English painter, bom in 1754, and 
died in 17BR, aged 34. He was a 
pupil of B. West, P. R. A. After 
obtaining the gold medal for the 
best historical picture of tlie Royal ! 
Academy, Vn' went to the I'.ast Indies, j 
where he unfortunately died, whilst 
occupied by a lai-ge work, represent- 
ing the Dec wan of the Nawab, at 
Koorshedabad. Ue i^-as the brother 



of Joseph Farington, one of the pre- 
sent members of the iioyal Acade* 
my. — Edwards. 

'fEKG, or FERGUE (Francis 
Paul), a German painter, bom in 
1689, and died in 1740, aged 51. 
He travelled to difibrsnt dties of 
Cfennany, in company with Alex- 
ander Thiele^ in iHiose landscapes 
he inserted the figurss and animids. 
He visited England^ where he mar. 
ried, and according to report died 
mi serabl e . — Pilk. 

FERGUSON (William), aScotch 
painter, who died about 1()J)0. He 
learned the rudiments of the art in 
his owu country, aud afterwanls tru 
veiled to Italy and France. Tiie 
subjects which he generally painted 
were dead fowls, particularly pi- 
geons and partridges ; and sometimes 
hares and rahhits, besides other suh* 
jects of stIU life. His objects are 
grouped with singuhar ease and aldll, 
and hy Us knowledge of the chiaro* 
scnro, he distributed his lights in a 
powerful, and frequently in a 

prisinc^ manner ibid, 

FERRACINO (Bartholomew),! 
Italian architect and mechanic, bom 
at l*adua in 1().95, and died in 1 7^4, 
aged 69. His first invention was a 
saw worked by the wind. He made 
some curious clocks, and hydraulic 
engines ; but his greatest work is the 
bridge over the Brenta, which is 
remarkable for the boldness of the 
design, and Ita firnuiess. He was 
originally a sttwycr.— >iVbifv. I}ieL 

FERBAJUOLI (MoaiioX aa 

Italian painter of landscapes, bora 
abbut 1661. He was the disciple of 
Luca Oiordanoy but fonned a style 

of his own. His pictures were much 

admired for the sweetness of their 
colouring, fur a ploasin<r mixture of 
tenderness and force, for the beauty 
of the skies, and the transparency 
of the watei^ 
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FERRAND (Jiimes Philip), a 
French painter iu enamel, bom at 
Joigni, in Bui^undy, 1653, and died 
atPariBiiil782, agcd79. He wrote 
a treatiM on Ms art-^iVbvv* Diet 

FERRARI (Gaudenzio), an his. 

torical painter, bom in 1484, and 
died in 1550. He was a disciple of 
Scotto and Luini ; but he afterwai'ds 
followed the manner of Leonardo da 
Vinci. He visited Romt* when 
young, and was employed by Katfaelle 
in the Vatican. His best works 
are, the Passion of Christ, in the 
Grazie of Milano ; and the Fall of 
Paul, atVercclli. — Few., JJcacampSy 
Pilk, 

FERRARI, or DE FERRARA, 
(Giovanni Andra), an hiatorical,' 
Uttdacape, and portrait painter, bom 
at Genoa in 1599, and died in 1669, 
aged 70. He was a disciple of Ber. 
naid StrozzL Ferrari was equally 
expert in painting history, landscape, 
fruit, animals, and flowers; and 
these subjects he finished in a small 
size, but great beauty and ex- 

actness. Benedetto CastigUone was 

Lis disciple PiJk, 

FERRI (Giro), an historical 
painter, born at Rome in 1C)34, and 
died in 1689, aged 55. He was a 
diaciple of PSetro da Gortona, aeve^ 
sal of wboBe wwka he fini^ed at 
Florence and Rome. Their pictures 
reaemble eaeh other ao doaelyy that 
they cannot be ascribed to either 
'Vi^out hesitation* Ferri is sup- 
poeed to have less grace in his design, 
. lesa compaaa of mind, and less 
hreadtb of drapery. His principal 
work is, a St. Ambrosio, in the 
church of that Saint at Rome ; and 
Lis best works in fresco, are in the 
I'alazzo Pitti at Florence, and at St. 
Maria Maggiorc of Beigamo. — FfiW., 

FESSARD (Stephen), a French 
engraver^ bom at Buns in 1714. 



He was a pupil of Etlme Jeaui ut, 
j and proved an artist of sufficient 
merit to be appointed one of the 
cngraTera to the King. He produced 
a Gonnderable somber of plates, 
neatly etched, and fisiahed with the 
gra^r.-«jSlfnf<^. 

FETI, or FETTI (Dominico), 
an Italian painter, bom at Ronu' in 
1589, and died in 1624, a^ed 35. 
ITc went at an early age to Mantua 
witli Cardinal (innzairn, and at his 
accession to the dukodoni was ai>- 
pointed painter to the court. Most 
of Feti's performances are easel 
pieces, as he worked very little for 
churches or convents. He expressed 
the passions of the soul in a manner 
that ym iwnarkably strong ; and he 
had a mellownesa in his colonring 
which is extremely pleasins to a ju. 
didous eye»-*2>' Ar^vtw, Pm, 

FEVRE (Roland le), an Italian 
painter, bom in 1608, and died in 
1677, aged 69. He was accounted 
a better designer than painter, and 
was reni:irknhle for his curious me- 
thod of sUiinim: marble. — PiUt. 

FEVRE (Valentine le), a Flem- 
ish engraver, bom at Brussels, who 
flourished about the year 1680. 
During a long residence at Venice, 
he engraved a number of plates after 
the wiaka of Titian and FSolo 
Veronese. They are etched in a 
slight, feeblemanner; but evince the 
hand of the master, sod from the 
correctness of the design give a 
faithful idea of the style of these 
eminent painters. — Strutt. 

FIASELLA, called SARZANA, 
(Dominico), an Italian painter, bom 
near Genoa in 1589, and died in 
1669, aged 80. His chief excellence 
consisted iu painting portraits, which 
he executed ^vith a remarkable just^ 
ness of character, and resemblance 
of life PUk. 

FICQUET (Stephen), a French 
engraver, bom at Psiis in 1731* 
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He arqnired great reputation by a 
set of snmll portraits he engraved of 
distinguished literary chararters of 
France. They are executed with 
extraordinary neatness and delicacy, 
and are very cotreetly dittwn. One 
of his best plates is a portrait of 
Bfadamo de MaintAioii, after Mig- 
nardt now become verj scavoe.-^ 
StrutL 

FIGINO (Ambrogio), an Italian 
painter, born at Milan, and died in 
1500. He was a disciple of f iiovanni 
Paolo Lomazzo; but, nlthoiijrh he 
learned historirnl conjposiiion from 



a diamond Avorth 100/., fur bis poem 
on the Death of Lord Osaon*. 

FLAXMAN (John, R.'A.), a 
distinguished English sculptor, bom 
at York in 1754, and died in 1026, 
aged 72. Mr. Flaxman^s &iher was 
a moulder of figures, who fidlii^ to 
find omployment with the artlits of 
London, sought work in the coud* 
try, aooompanied by iiis wife, whoso 
maiden name was Lee. In the 
course of one of these professional 
pilgrimage? ]iis son John >vas honK 
Upon the elder Flaxman's return to 
London, he kept a small shop in 



this master, yet he devoted his whole I New Street, Covent Garden, and 
studv and attention to painting of afterwards in the Strand, for the sal© 
portraits, in whirli he piiiicipally of pluater figures. 

" From childhood," (says one of 
Ui biographers), ^ Fhunnan was of 
a delicate eonstitntion,— of aaereno 
temper and enthnsiastie mmd. W» 
weaknesses prevented him from 
associating with boys of his own agr, 
and he had to seek nmnsement 
through many a solitary hour for 
himself. His grave but cheerfiil 
deportment, his thirst for know- 
ledge and his love of drawing, hoiran 
to attract tlie notice of the custonu rs ; 
and as tlie customers of a figure- 



excelled. Lord Pembroke has a fine 
picture of the Descent from the 
Cross, by this master.— J'jfi^. 

FILLIAN (John), an English 
engrarer, who died at an early age, 
•bout 1680. He was a scholar of 
the elder Fairthome, whose head he 
copied; he likewise executed the 
hcHids of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, and of Paracelsus. 

FILTCROFT (Henry), an En- 
glish architect, who died about 17^4. 
He built the clnir< li of St. Giles in 



the Fields, the steeple of which too dealer are generally j^coplc of some 



much resembled that of St. Martin. 
He likewise built that of St. Olave, 
South walk, reckoncil the best of the 
new erections; but the tower was 
not finished from the deficiency of 
the allotted fbnd. 

FLATMAN (Thomas), an Eng. 
lish painter and poet, who died about 
1688. He generally painted in 
miniature, in whidi he arrived at 
considerable eminence. Mr. Took, 
master of the Charter-house, had a 
head of his father by Flatman, which 
was HO well painted that Vert vie 
took it for Cooper's ; and Lord Ox- 
ford had another, of a Young Knight 
of the Ikth, in a rich habit. Flat- 
man received a mouruing-ring, with 



information and taste, ther could 
not avoid perceiving that this was no* 
common child; tliey took pleasuro 
in looking at his drawings, in hear- 
ing him describe snch bi>okft « he 
read, and in the rspture of hn looks 
when, in tiheir turn, ihey began to 
talk of poets, sculptors, and heroea. 
It was discovered too, that, child as 
he was, he had not confined htiMwl/ 
to the copying of figures iroond 
him, but had dipt into Homer, and 
attempted to think and des%n Ibr 
himself/' 

Flaxman's earliest notions of art 
were derived from the collection of 
casts from classical sculpture in the 
waiehouse ut his father, from many 
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oi wbidk he made small models In 
day ; and being admitted, in 1770, 
a student of the Bojal Academy, he 

ihere continued to prosecute his 
studies 'with the greatest diligmce. 

We have never heard that he was 
ever placed under any master : hnt 
it is rather a ciiiious circumstance 
that, in early life, he was in the 
habit of frequently passing his even- 
ings in dra\Wng and designing in the 
company of that excellent painter 
Mr. Stothard, Mr. Blake the en- 
graver (lately deceased, so lemark* 
#ble ibr the ecoentricky of his 
opimons and designs), Mr. George 
Cambeilandp and Mr. Bhup, The 
irorks of the two first-mentioned 
artists, together with Mr. Flaxman^s 
own, partake, although in different 
degrees, of the same character, 
"which appears to be founded on the 
Style of the very eminent English 
sculptor, Banks, whose basso-re- 
lievos of Thetis and Acliilles, 
and Carnctacus before Claudius, 
will fuinibli, to those who examine 
them, sufficient proofs of the vali- 
dity of this supposition. 

It may he neoesssry to notice, 
tlmt Fhmnan, while a student at 
.the Royal Academy, was an nnsoe- 
cesefal candidate for the gold medal, 
which that year was adjudged to 
Mr. dng^eheart. So powerfully was 
he affected by this disappointment, 
that he shed tears when the decision 
of the council >vas announced by 
sir Joslnia Reynolds. Fortunutcly, 
however, the occurrence had the 
effect of stimulating, instead of 
abating, his exertions. About this 
period Flaxman livtul in Wardour 
Street, Soho. His principal occupa- 
tion was modelling in clay and wax. 
Among the earliest of his produc- 
tkma of this land, were two exqui. 
iitely heantiliil small profiles in 
Wf9X ; the one from the head of the 
AntiwMu of the Capitol, .the other 



an Ariadne. He likewiae painted 
in oil. One of the subjects of hb 
pendl was Hercules lescnis^ AU 

ceste. 

In 1787, Flaxman visited Italy, 
where he pursued his studies for 
seven years. When at Rome, he 
resided in the \'ia Felice, and his 
productions were tlie objects of 
general admiration. The late Earl 
of Bristol eng-aged him to execute in 
marble his magnificent grou}), repi'C- 
sentiug the Fury of Athamas, from 
OTid*s M etsmoiphosest oonsisting of 
four figures of heroic sise* For 
this he reodiTed only 600/., a sum 
which proYed fivfiom sufficient to 
cover the aetual eost; and Flaxman, 
in all hut reputation, was a con«u 
deraUe loser by the commission. 
The group is at Ickworth, the seat 
of the Marquis of Bristol, in Suffolk. 
Soon after Flaxman made for Mr. 
Hare Nay lor, for the trifling sum of 
one guinea each, about eighty de- 
signs from the Iliad and Odyssey. 
These designs were so hiizhly ad- 
mired that Flaxman, who Lad al- 
ready executed a beautiful group in 
marUe of Cupid and Psydie, for 
Mr. Thomas Hope, was engaged by 
that gentleman to illustrate in a 
similar manner the works of Dante. 
He also made a series of designs for 
the Countess of Spencer, from .'Es- 
chylus. The whole of these designs 
— those from Homer, those from 
Dante, and those from v^llschylus, — 
were engraved for Flaxman, at 
Kome, by Thomas Piroli, who after- 
wards published copies of the plates. 
While he was in Italy, Flaxman 
was elected a member of the Acade- 
mies of Florence and Carrara. 

In 1794, Flaxman returned to 
England, and took up his ahode in 
Buckingham Place, near the New 
Road, Marylabomie. His first work 
after his letum, and for which he 
reoeiYed the ooomdssion hefbie he 
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left Rome, was tlie monument to 
Lord Mansfield, in Westminster 
Abbey. It represents the noble 
and venerable earl in his judicial 
robes, seated in a curule chair, 
placed on a lofty pedestal, with 
figures of Justice and Mercy, and 
beUnd A leenmbent figure emble- 
matie of death. This ie certainly 
the gnmdest public monument of 
^phich England can boast. One of 
the causes of its excellence is to be 
found in the f&ct of Flaxman*$ having 
been left entiiely to himself in its 
production. 

From this period, through a long 
course of studious years, Flaxman 
was almost uninterruptedly occupied 
with his professional pursuits. Of 
their simplicity and beauty the pen 
is incapable of conveying an ade- I 
quate impression. If we were 
called upon to select any one work 
as pre-eminent, we should be in- 
clined to name the ex^uinte monu^ 
ment to the Baring fimiily, at 
Micheldever, in Hampshim. The 
noble group of Michael and Satan, 
executed in marble for the Earl of 
Egrcmonty and which was the last 
of the creations of Flaxm.an's genius, 
exhibits in the highest degree the 
grandeur, elegance, and vigour whicli 
were among the characteristics of 
his style. 

As a \vriter, Flaxman was above 
mediocrity. In 1709, he published 
in 4to., " A Letter to the Commit- 
tee Ibr ndsing a Naval Pillar or Mo- 
nument, ui^er the patronage of 
his royal h^ness the Duke of 
Gloucester.^* In 1809, he contri- 
buted a sketch of Romney's (the 
painter), professional chanicter in 
Hayley's life of that eminent artist. 
To Dr. Kccs's Cyclopedia, Flax- 
man contributed the articles, " Ar- 
momV* "Basso-Relievo," " Beantv," 
•'Bronze,^' " Bust,*' "Composition," 
•* Cast, ' and " Ceres." 



Dra^^^nprs and a model for the 
shield of Acliilles, as described bv 

• 

I Homer, in the eighteenth book of 
the Iliad, occupied Flaxman occa- 
sionally for a seiies of years. They 
were finished in January, 1818. It 
is highly creditable to the taste, dis- 
cernment, and liberality of Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridge, the celebrated 
goldsmiths and jeiivellers, that tins 
appears to have been entirely a qie- 
culation of thrir own. - They gave 
the on'ginal commission to Flaxmaai, 
and paid him for the <1 innings and 
models the sum of 6201. Four 
casts in silver gilt, each of the esti- 
mated value of 200U guineas, were 
finished for them ; the first, for his 
late majesty George TV. , ^vh<), with 
his characteristic liberality and love 
I for the arts, ordered a cast even 
before the model was finished ; 
the second, for his royal highness 
the late Duke of York; the thirds 
for the Earl of Lonsdale; and the 
fourth, for the Duke of Northum*- 
beiland. The drcumforence of the 
shield is nine feet; its conTexitj^ 
six inches from the plane. The 
skill and application necessary to 
complete so extensive and complica- 
ted a composition, consisting of up- 
wards of a hundred human figures, 
besides animals, &c., no one per- 
haps but an artist can adequately 
conceive. Nothing similar to it, 
ancient or modern, is, that we know 
of, in existence. Flaxman availed 
himself of the of^ortunity of ei^ 
densing into one comprehensiYtt 
space all the knowledge which he 
luid acquired doringa long and labo- 
rious life, firom the study of nature 
and of the sculpture and litenturo 
of the Greeks. Among the moat 
striking beauties of this arduous and 
splendid work, are the personifica- 
tion of the Sun by the spirited alto, 
relievo of Apollo in his Chariot, in 
the centre of the shield; and ^ 
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manner in which the various sub- 
jects of War, the Attack by the Lions 
on the Herd of Oxen, and the Mar- 
riage Festival are treated. Of the 
representation of war especially, in 
"which Flaxman's anatomical know- 
ledge is finely displayed, it may with 
perfect truth be said, 

That each bold flgore MOBS to UrB, 

or 

Nor in the attack upon the herd can 
maj thing be more admirable than 
the eneigetic ferocity of the mon- 
aters of the forest who have fastened 
on the bull, the desperate efforts of 
that noble animal to disengage him- 
self, niul the vain atteiupts of the 
herdsmen to urge their fierce but 
alarmed dogs to farther resistance. 
To these scenes of contest and 
death, tlie beauty, elegance, and 
sprightliness of the nuptial proces- 
sion, iprith all its classical occompaoi- 
ments, form a delightful contrut 

In 1797, Fhunnan mi elected an 
aaaodate of the Royal Academy, and 
a royal academician in 1800. On 
the iOth of Febroaiy, 1810, hems 
appointed professor of sculpture to 
that institution* It is not perhaps 
generally known that this is the 
only professorship of scul])ture in 
the world. A small premium Avas 
offered for six annual lectures ; and 
as money was never his object, he 
proceeded to fulfil the duty of his 
office with enthusiasm and know- 
ledge. " These lectures,'* says one 
of his biographers, ^ are ten in num. 
her; and the subjects are^i—l. £ng- 
liah Sculpture; 2. Egyptian Sculp- 
ture ; 8. Grecian Sculpture ; 4. 
Sdence; 5. Beauty; 6. Oompoei^ 
tion; 7. Style; 8. Drapery; 9. An* 
trient Art ; 10. Modem Art.** 

*^Mr . Flaxman^s lectures,*" saya ano- 
ther of his biogi-aphers, "were alivays 
listened to with ])rofouud attention 
by crowded • audiences, and were 



higli]y admired. They mil de- 
served to be so ; for they were per- 
spicuously WTitten, judiciously ar- 
ranged, and contained a copious 
selection of liteniry and professional 
matter, calculated to iuforai all that 
heard them, and to advance the 
student of sculpture in his art ; he 
was continually enriching them with 
new observations.'* 

Having lost his amiable and afi'ec- 
tionate wife in 1820, hia latter years 
were nrther retired. Indeed he was 
at no period fond of general society ; 
and used to apeak of the time which 
circumatances oocadonally compelled 
him to pass in it as having been 
wasted. In laige parties, therefore, 
altliough his manners were perfectly 
polite and gentlemanly, he was 
somewhat silent and reserved. In 
smaller circles he was cheerful and 
full of humour, and often eloquent. 
He was a man of the warmest bene- 
volence, kind to all with whom he 
had any intercourse, especially to 
those T^om he engaged to assist 
him in hia professional labours, and 
affectionate in an exemplary degree 
to the members of hia fiunily. 

Mr. Flaxman contracted a severe 
cold on Sunday, December 3rd, 
1826, but WIS aufficiently avcII on 
Monday to receive a few friends at 
dinner* Medical advice was called 
in the same evening. His constitu- 
tion had been weakened by a gra- 
dual decline of health, which had 
for several years excited the appre- 
Iiensions of his professional and per- 
sonal friends. He was, therefore, 
spared the suffeniig.^ of a severe or 
procrastinated illnees; and on the 
morning of the 9ih he expired. 
His body waa accompanied to the 
church-yard of St GUes-in-tfao 
Fields, by the president and council 
of the Royal Academy, on the 15th 
of December. 

»2 
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Snbjoiiied is a complete list of the 
works of art bjr Mr. Flazman, 
which hftve been sunrraD at 
Somenefc Houie : 

1770— Portrait of a Uentlemau a 
model. 

Portraitof aOentlemaoi a model 

in wax. 
A figure of Neptune ; ditto. 

1771— Four Portraits ; modeisin wax. 

irrti— A figure of History. 

Ditto of a Child ; in wax. 

Bust of a (iyiitiemaii j a model in 
terra. cotta. 

17/3— Aflgm« of the Gredaa Co- 
medy. 

A Vestal % In basso-r^ero. 

1775 — A Portrait ; in wax. 

1777 — A model in clay f»f Pompey, 
after his defeat at Pharsalia. 

A ditto of Agrippiano, after the 
death of fiermanicns. 

Portrait of a Lady ; in wax. 

1778— Hercules tearing his hair, 
after having put off the poisoned shirt 
griven him by J)c|)anirai a model in 
terra'Cotta. 

A Portrait; In wax. 

1779— Portrait} in terra-cotta. 

1780— Sketch of a monument to 
Chatterton. 

178l*A Portrait} in wax. 
Ads and Galatea 1 a hasso le- 
lievo. 

The Death of Julius Caesar, a basso 
reUero ; firam Pbilipplca Secnnda Ci- 
ceronls. 

i783~Model of a monument. 

1784— Mcmnment of a Lady, who 
died a short time before her tdlild. 

Bust of a Gentleman. 

1785 — An Angel comforting a 
Monmer $ a monomental sketch. 

1786— An Angel comforting a Wi- 
dow ; a monumental basso-reUero, in 
marble. 

1787— Venus and Cupid. 

1796— A monument t<i the late Earl 
of Mansfield } to be erected in West- 
minster Ahhey. 

1797— A Sketch in basso-ieUero, 
from the New Testament. 

Ditto. 
IMtto. 

Sir William Jones, writing from the 
dinduo Doctors or Pundits reading 
the Sacred Law. 

1798— A Bust of General PaolL 
A monumental basso-relievo. 
1800-— Apollo and Marpessa. 
Sketch of a monument to the late 

General Thomas Bandas. 



An Afflicted Moliier comforted by 
an Angel} amonunent at Lewisham 

church. 

'* Come, thou Blessed a marble 
has relief. 

A 5:ki-tch nf a monument for an emi- 
nent Lawyer. 

1601— "Thy Win be Done $** a mo* 
niimental basso-relievo in marble. 

SirWilliam Jonescompiling-thc Hin- 
doo La Wis ; a ba^so-relievo in marble. 

A monumental Statue ; in marble. 

A sketch for a colossal statue of Bri 
tannia Triumphant ; proposed to be 
erected upon Greenwich Hill. 

1802— A model of a monument to 
Captain Montague, who fell in the 
cause of his country, on the 1st of 
June, 1794, when the English, under 
the command of Earl Howe, obtained a 
complete victory over the French! 

A bust of H. P. Hope, Esq. 

Domestic AflUctlon { a maitle' 
so relievo, 

1805—** But Deliver us from Evil.*' 

Angels strewing flowers on the 
tomb of a deceased poet % a has80-Ta> 
lievo in marble ; part of a monumCDt 
to the memory of the late I. H« 
Browne, Esq. 

Mercury desoendlng wfth Fudoca. 

Charity. 

A basso-relievo in marble— **Ble8sed 
are they that mourn, fior they shall he 
comforted." 

•* Lead us not into Temptation." 

I807 — A small model for Uie statue 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; to bectectad 
in St. Paul's cathedral. 

1808 - A marble basso-relieyo. 

1809— Resignation ; a statue te 
marble. 

" Deliver us from £vU;"an alto. 

relievo. 

** Itiinels the Kingdom %^ an alto- 

relievo. 

1810— ** Instruct the Ignorant a 
basso-relieyo. 

A monument for India, to the me- 
mory of the late Josiah Webbe, Esq. 
On the right of the tablet stand a 
Brahmin and a Mahommedan ; ontbe 
left two English frtnitlcmen, hiS 
friends; one in the civil, the other in 
the military department. The tiger 
and lotuses at bottom are emblema- 
tical of India. 

iHll— Victory leaning on a Tro- 
phy ; a monument of Captains W allcer 
and Becket, for the town of Leeds. 

Maternal Affection ; a ba.^o-relievo. 

18ri — A monument to tl\e late 
Marquis Comwallis, ftv the Prince of 
Wales** Islandt in India* 
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, 1813— A small model for a colossal 
«tatue of General Sir John MoOTe } 
to be erected at Glasgow. 

A monninental bueo-reliero Id 
marble — *' Deliver us from EviL** 

A Resurrection ; in marble. 

1814 — A Pastoral Apollo. 

Model for part of a mommieiit for 
Chichester cathedral. 

The Good Samaritan. 

A Canadian Indian; forming: part of a 
monument to the late General Slniooe. 

A British Volunteer; forming: part 
of a monumeDt to the late General 
Simcoe. 

1H15— A statue in stone of a Lady ; 
to be erected in Italy. 

1816— — A Seuatorial statue; in 
mailde. 

A monumental basso-relievo* 

1817 — Maternal Love. 

1818— A monument to Major-Gene- 
ral Sir B. Close, Bert. 

Charity ; a model. 

1819— An alto-relievo, ^ marble, of 
Mtta. 

Ditto, of Charity. 

A monumental Figure, In marble. 

1820 — Religious Instruction ^ a bas- 
■o-relievo^ In meiUe, for St. John's 
church, Manchester. 

1822— Satan overcome hj St* Mi- 
chael ; a group. 

A Sleeping Child ; in marble. 

1823— Bust, in marbtet of the late 
John Forbes, Esq. 

A basso-relievo, in marble, of our 
Saviour raising the Daughter of 
Jairus. — Luke, ch. viii. v. 64. 

1824— Psyche; a statue in marble. 
The Psstorel ApollO} a marble 

atatue. 

1826— A small model of Michel 

Angelo. 
A small model of RaflTaelle. 

1827— Statue in marble of the late 
John Philip Kemble > to be placed in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Ff.EMAEL (Bertholet), an his- 
torical painter, born at Liege in 1614, 
and died in 1675, aged 61. He re- 
ceived liis fii'st instruction in the art 
from one Trippos, an indifferent 
painter, but afterwards improved 
himself under Gerard Douffleit. At 
aa €arly age he trayelled througli 
Oenoa, MIkii, Floremse^ aad tevenA 
other dties of Italy; hot his arrival 
at Rome amply recompenied bim for 
tbe labour of his journey.. tluit j 



city he studied to great advaatage, 
and copied the ivorks of the best 
masters; by which he acquired a 

taste so elevated that it dlstluguished 
him throughout Rome, and rcconu 
mended him to the court of Florence, 
to which he was honourably invited 
by the Onind Duke, and employed 
in several g^nind works, wliirli estab- 
lished him in the esteem of that prince, 
and procured him genend applause. 
After an absence of nine vears, he 
returned to his native city ; and, to 
confirm the high opinion which his 
countrymen had conceived of his 
abilitieB, he painted a Crucifixion for 
the collegiate church of St John, in 
which he introduced a prodigious 
number of figures, officers, soldiers^ 
and spectators ; yet the compotttion 
is not confused. This master had a 
lively imagination, and a noble taste 
for historical composition. He WU 
siiipilurly skilled in antiquities, and 
in all his designs strictly observant 
of tlie costume. His pictures are 
usually enriched with porticos and 
colonnades, as he was an accomplighed 
architect. His choice of nature waa 
elegant^ his expressions animated, 
and his pencil delicate. His colour, 
ing was good, and his taste of design 
was entirely of the Roman school, at 
well in re^od to conectness, as to 
the objects which he chose to repre> 
sent. In the ciipola of the Barefooted 
Carmelites at Paris, he painted, in 
fresco, BHijah ascending to Heaven 
in a Chariot of Fire; and Elisha 
below, with his amis extended, to 
catch the mantle of the Propliet. At 
Liege are several grand altar-pieces, 
among which, one in St. Paul's church 
describes the Conversion of that 
Saint; and in the cathedral tliere is 
another by this master, representing 

the Resuirection of LuEarus PWt, 

FLETCHER (Henry), an Eng. 
glish engmver, who died about 1734. 
He puhliihed a print of the story of 
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BathshelMi teom Selittllan C<mclia, 
being the flnt eisay on liis own 
account He alio engraved a piint 
of Ebeaeier Pembeiton, minister of 

Boston. 

FLINK (Govert), an eminent 
Dutch historical and portrait painter, 
born in 157*2, and died in 1616, aged 
44. lie was a disciple of Lambert 
Jacobs, under whom he made an ex- 
traordinary proficiency. After quit- 
tinpr this master, he went to Am- 
Bterdam, and entered the school of 
Rembrandt, where he became so 
captivated "with the excellence of 
that great artist, that he studied the 
composition, maimer of colouring, 
and the pendlling of Remhnndt in. 
oesssntly ; and at last ahoived him- 
self not only a good imitator of him, 
but in some respects his equal, and 
in freedom of hand rather his supe- 
rior. He rose so high in professional 
reputation, that he was continually 
employed in painting the portraits of 
princes and illustrious personages ; 
and several of his performances in 
that style were admired for the good- 
ness of the design, and the beauty of 
the colouring, lie excelled in imi- 
tating the manner of Rembrandt, 
and many of his paintings are sold 
at this day for the work that mas- 
ter. After the death of Remhrsndt, 
he took oonsideraUe pains to alter 
his first manner. Having procured 
a collection of the finest csats from 
Rome, of the best drawings and de- 
signs of the artists of Italy, and slso 
of their best paintings, from these he 
formed his studies. When he ima- 
gined himself competently improved, 
he painted a noble design for the 
great hall of the Senate-house at 
Amsterdam, rt'])rcscnting Solomon 
praying for AVisdom ; in which his 
disposition and manner of grouping 
the figures appear excellent, and the 
tone of colouring is strong and lively. 
He likewise pamted a gnud histcHd- 



cal composition for the artillery- com- 
pany of Amsterdam, consisting of 
portndts of the most distinguished 
persons of that body. The figura 
are well disposed, and every part of 
the incture was psinted by Flink, 
except tlic fares, which were painted 
after the life by Vander Heist. Hou- 
braken says, that in the painting-room 
of tliis master the light was admitted 
from above, throi^h a land of dome. 
^Houb., Pilk, 

FLORIS (Francis), a celebi-ated 
Flemish painter and sculptor, bom 
at Antwerp in 1520, and died in 1.570, 
aged 50. He practised as a sculptor 
till he was twenty years of age ; but 
having a superior fondness for i)aiut- 
ing, he chaiiged his profession, and 
placed himse& under the direction of 
Lambert Lombard, whose manner 
he followed, and imitated him so 
exactly, that it is no easy matter to 
distinguish the work of one artist 
from the other. After continuing 
some years with that artist, he tra- 
velled to Rome, and designed after 
the antiques ; but principally studied 
the works of Michel Angelo, and in 
particular his Last Judgment, which 
he copied in a free and bold maimer. 
At his return to Antwerp, be sur- 
prised the artists of his time by his 
taste of design, which "w^lb much moro 
correct ; and by his manner of com- 
porition, which was very difietent 
from the manner of his countrymen ; 
and his performances gained hhn the 
honour of being called the Raflbelle 
of Flanders. His works at that time 
were in great esteem ; he grew rich, 
and might have been continually 
employed by most of the princes of 
Europe, if his love of excessive 
drinking had not sunk him into con- 
tempt. He generally gave a round- 
ness to his figures ; and though they 
were so well handled as to bear a 
near inspection, yet, at a distaute, 
new beauties ace frequently to bo 
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diacowed. His mdineM of band 
renuurbtbley and lut pendl 
Mmed M quiek aa Ida fnyentioiiy 
of wlikh He gave an inconteatible 
proof at the entiy of Charles Y. into 
Antwerp ; for, being engaged to paint 
the triumphal arches for that grand 
ceremony, and ha\nng seven figures 
as hir^c ;i9 life to finish in one day, 
he executed thcni in seven hours. 
In the Confratemitv-hall of St. Mi- 
chael, at Antwerp, there is a nobie 
design of Francis Floris. The sub- 
ject is. The Fall of Lucifer, which 
is highly celebrated for the goodness 
of the composition and handling, for 
the variety of attitudes in the Fallen 
Angels, and for theatrongexpresnon 
of the muscles in the naked fignres ; 
and in the same church is prMerved 
an Assumption of the Virgin, no way 
inferior to the other, either in design 
or colouring, and the draperies are 
well cast. He had a hold aini strong 
manner, and his tone of colouring 
was very pleasing; but his figures 
have a certain stiffness, thougli they 
also frequently liave an agreeable 

turn Houb.y Pilk. 

FOLKIl (Antonio), a Venetian 
painter, bom at VeniGe in 1536, and 
died in 1616, aged 80. He ivas a 
contemporary and fiiend of Paolo 
Veronese^ ivhose style be foUoived 
with some success in bis colouring, 
though very deficient in bis design, 
particularly in his large works. In 
his easel pictures the inferiority is 
less discernible, and they possess 
considerable merit. Among other 
works by this master, Ridolfi notices 
the follo^^ing : — In the church of the 
abbey of St. Grcgorio, three pictures 
of the AsHuiiij)tion of the Virgin, the 
Scourging of Christ, and the Cruci- 
fixion ; in S. Bavnaba, the Birth of 
the Virgin; and in S. Caiainai 
Chnst praying in the GaidoDy and 
^ Resnmcti<ai«»— 



FONT AKA (Domenioo), an emi. 
nent Italian architect, bom at lUlaa 
in 1548, and died in 1607, aged 64. 
He raised the celebrated Bomia 

obelisk from the dust in the front of 
St. Peter's, a work deemed imprac- 
ticable, and which many others hnd 
attempted in Yain.—- bjf £eL 

lori. 

FONTANA (Prosper© ), an Ita- 
lian painter, born at Bologna about 
1512. He was a disciple of Inno- 
cenzo da Iniola, and was accounted 
to have a tine invention, and his 
taste of design was elegant. He was 
preceptor to Lndorico and Anmbalo 
CaraocL His daughter LsTinia was 
also an excellent artist in portiut, 
and was patronised by Pope Giegorj 
XIIL She died in 1602.-. Fa. 
sari. 

FONTENAY (John Baptist Blaia 
de), a French painter, born in 1 654, 
and died in 1715, aged h'l. He was 
taught the art of j)ainting by Joha 
Baptist Monnoyer, and painted fruit, 
flowers, and insects, extremely well. 
His subjects in general were to paint 
vubcs, ornamented on tlie sides with 
figures in kis-relief. Those vases he 
likewise decorated with festoons of 
flowers in an elegant taste, and 
gi-ouped them with a great deal of 
judgment. He was much employed 
by Louis XIY., particularly at Gobe. 
liiis D 'j4rgen v iUe, 

FORABOSCO (Girolamo), a Ve- 
netian painter, bom in Ih'OO, and 
died in 1660, aged 60. lie Avas 
esteemed an admirable artist, as well 
for tlie lively and natural tint of his 
colouring) as for his exquisite touch 
and freedom of hand. His paintings 
were so exquisitely coloured and 
finished, that they were said to be 
worked by magic. Several hiBtorical 
oompodtions, and some of his por« 
traits; are preserved in Yenkse aa 
duiodtiea. ThehtttorbispeifbKnu 
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anoet wbich U mcnlumed, aie a por. 
tnit of the Doge Contarini, painted 
in 1655, tnd another of the Doge 

Pcsaro, in 1659. In the Palazzo 
Sagredo at Venice, there is an Old 
Man's Head, which seems to be a 

portrait of some person of eminence, 
painted hy Forabosco; and it is in 
every respect admirable as to colour- 
ing, finisliing, and character; full 
of nature, truth, and expression.^ 
Pdk. 

FOREST (John Baptist), a 
IVench painter, horn at Paris in 
1686, and died 1712, aged 76. He 
leoeiTed the first instnictioiiB in art 
from his &ther, who was an indiffer- 
ent painter; hut being desirous of 
improving himself farther, he went 
to Rome, and placed himself under 
Franoeeco Mola. He studied dili- 
gently, and formed his taste of land- 
scape on the manner of his master ; 
but although he had, in some parti- 
culars, a considerable share of merit, 
yet he proved very far inferior to 
his model. His trees were designed 
and touched in a masterly style, and 
most of his situations and scenes 
were taken from nature; but his 
colouring was by no mesas agreeable, 
being often too black, though his 

Sndlling was free and Tery bold.— 
TorerL 

FORNAZERIS (Jacob de), a 
French engraver, who flourished 
about the year 1615. He resided at 
Lyons, and appears to have been 
principally employed for the book- 
sellers, though his plates are execu- 
ted in a style very superior to the 
generality of artists of tliat chiss. 
He engraved sevcnil frontispieces, 
which he generally embellished with 
small historical figures, ooiiectly 
drawn. His plates sie very neatly 
executed* with the grayer, thoii|^ in 
8 formal style^mSmruttm 

FOSS&(Chsrles de la), aBVrench 



painter, bom ai Pteis in 1640, and 
died in 1716, aged 76. He was a 

disciple of Le Bnm for several yean, 
when Louis XIV. sent him to finish 
his studies at Rome and Yenice. He 
had not so much success in acquiring 

correctness, and a true elegance of 
Uistc and design in tlic Roman schooli 
as he had in improving his style of 
colouring in the Venetian ; for those 
masters which he pjirticularly endea- 
voured to iuiitate were Titian and 
Paolo Veronese; auU by attending 
to their works he became a good 
d^ourist, and lose into esteeoou Hie 
was fond of large compositions, and 
his alnlities m that way procured 
him considembie employment in the 
royal palaces, and among the nobilit/ 
of France. Though he was consider- 
ably employed at Versailles, Triaaoo, 
and Marli, yet he wanted grandeur 
in his taste, and correctness in his 
design ; his style is rather heavy and 
loaded; his figures are usually too 
short, and his dmpcries but inditrer- 
ently cast. The duke of Montague 
invited him to England, and cm- 
ployed him in ornamenting his house, 
now the British Museum. — JD^Ar^ 

FOSSE ( J<An Baptist de H » 
French engraYer, bom at Psrb in 
1725. He was a pu|nl of Stephen 

Tressard, and was employed by the 
booluellcrs, for whom lie engraved 
several book plates, particularly for 
an edition of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
and for Font;une's Fablefj. There 
are also several portraits by him after 
the designs of Carmoniel, araonj; 
which are the followinLr : — The Duke 
of Orleans, on horseUick ; the same, 
with his son, the Duke dcChartres; 
M. Ramaeu ; the Abbe de Chauve- 
lin, 1757 ; and the mifortunate 

Cdas Fsmily StnOL 

FOUQUIBRES (James), a Ffe. 
mish painter, bora «t>AjttiPBip is 
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1580, and died in 1659, aged 79. 
He was first a disciple of Jodocus 
Mompert, and afterwards of John 
Brueghel, called Velvet Brueghel ; 
however, be formed to himself a 
manner more true than that of his 
masters, and more like nature, though 
less highly finished. He was an ad- 
mirahle painter of landicapes, and by 
some good judges his picturet are 
ihoQ^^tworUiy of standiiigiiicompe- 
^tionwithihoaeofTttiiii. Bothartists 
painted on the aame principles, and 
both had a tone of eolotiring which 
was true, legolar, and very natural. 
He was engaged, and much caressed, 
at the court of the Elector Palatine, 
anil afterwards resided sevcnil years 
in France, wlierc his works met 
with universal approbation. j yAr- 
genvilie^ Pilk. 

FOUCHIER (Bertnnu de), a 
Dutch painter, born at Bei-gen-up- 
Zoom in 1609, and died in 1674, 
9ged65« Having^ diaeoveied an early 
genhia for painting, his &ther placed 
him as a diadple nnder Anthony 
VttDdyck, at Antwerp. But that 
master not having sufficient leisure 
to attend to the careful instmction 
of his pupils, by his incessant em- 
ployment, Fouchier went to Utrecht, 
fmd studied under John Bylart, with 
whom he coutinucd for two years. 
Fouchier visited Rome, where he 
studied the curious productions of 
ancient and modem aitists, and at- 
tached himself to the style of Tin- 
toretto, both in composition and co- 
louring. Upon his return to his own 
country, he pereetved that the man- 
ner of Tintoretto, in which he painted, 
WIS not acceptable to his countrpnen, 
as it had heen in every part of Italy 
thxongh which be bad travelled ; he 
therefore changed it entirely, and 
assumed the style and manner of 
Bronwer,. in which be bad extraor- 
dinaiy ioooess \ and his compoutions 



in that way were held in Tory great 

esteem — H o ith . , Pilk . 

FOURDRINIER (Peter), a 
French engraver, who flounshcd 
about the year 1730, He ciiiefly 
resided in London, and engraved 
several plates for the embellishment 
of books, plays, and pamphlets. He 
also ezeeated some large pktes of 
architeetaral views, wliSch are Ins 
best performances, some of which 
were for a laige folio volume of the 
ViUa8 of the Ancients, published 
by Robert Castel in 1728. He also 
engraved some of the plans and ele- 
vations of Hough ton-ball. 

FOURDRINIER (Peter), an 
English engraver, who died about 
1 7()9. He excelled in engraving ar- 
chitecture, and was mnch employed 
by the booksellers in executing fron- 
tispieces, &c. 

EKANCHI (Antonio), an Italian 
painter, born at Lucca in 1638, and 
died in 1709, aged 7L He was 
first a disciple of Pietro Ftolini, a 
painter of good account in that city; 
but when he had studied for some 
time under him, he preferred the 
style of Rosclli and Pietro da Cor. 
tona to that of his master, and made 
their works the object of his most 
studious attention ; yet, from a de- 
sire to improve himself still farther, 
he went to Florence, and placed him- 
self under the direction of Baldarsae 
Eranceschini. There he acquired a 
fine taste of design, correctness of 
outline, a lovely and natural tint of 
colouring, and rendered himself a 
distinguished painter both of portnit 
and history. At Florence he was 
employed to paint the pictures of the 
Grand Duke and Duchess ; and by 
the latter was honoured with the 
title of being her principal painter. 
Several of the chapels hi that city 
have their altar-pieces painted by 
him ; and most of the nobility em- 
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ployed him, not only for their por- j 
traits, but for hiBtorkal compoadons. 

FRANCESCA (Pictro della), an 
Italian painter, bom in 1372, and 
died in 14.58, aged 86. Most of the 
paintings of this ancient nui;!.tcr are 
in Florence, Rome, and Arezzo. 
One of the most celebrated of his 
eomporitioiis is a N^ht-piece, in 
which he xepfesentt the emperor 
Constantine asleep in his pavilion, 
attended by his chamberlain, and a 
few of his guards, and an angel ap- 
peai-ing to him, as in a vision, show- 
ing him that sign under which he 
should fight and conquer. The light 
is diffused from the angelic glory, 
and distributed witli the utmost 
judgment ; the whole bus a fine 
effect, and every thing preserves the 
a])pr;iruncc of truth and nature.-~- 
Vas., Pilk. 

FRANCESCHINI (Mare Anto- 
nio), an Italian painter, bom at 
Bologna in 1648, and died in 1729, 
aged 81. He was a disdple of G. 
Battista Galli, and from him entered 
ihe school of Carlo CignanL Fran- 
ceschini was employed in embellish- 
ing manj churches and convents in 
his native city, Bologna, and other 
cities of Italy; and particularly at 
Modena, where be painted tlic gi-and 
hall of tbe duke's palace, so much 
to that prince's satisfaction that he 
"wislicd to retain him in his court ; 
and offered him a large pension, and 
such honours ;i3 were due to liis un- 
common merit. But Franceschini 
preferred Ins freedom and ease to 
the greatest riches and honours; and 
with polite respect refosed the ofibr. 
At Genoa he painted, in the grand 
coundl^hamber, a design that at 
once manifested the fertility of his 
invention and the grandenr of his 
ideas; for most of the memorable 
actions of the Republic were there 
represented, with a multitude of 



figures, nobly designed, judiciousljr 
grouped and disposed, and correctly 
drawn. He preserved tlie powers of 
his mind and liis pencil unaltered, 
to a very advanced age; and when 
he was even seventv-ei dit vears old, 
he designed and coloured his pic- 
tures with all that fire and spirit iuv 
which he had been distinguished iu 
his best timc^Fasari, PUk* 

FRANCESCHINI, called VOL. 
TERBANO (Baldassaie), an Ita- 
lian painter, bora at Voltem in 
in21» and died in 1689, aged 68. 
He received the first instructions in 
the art of painting from Matteo 
Sorella ; but afterwards became the 
disciple of Roselli, and successfully 
imitated the graceful design as well 
as the colouring and pencilling of 
that great master. However, having 
observed somewhat still more en- 
gaging in the colouring of Giovanni 
da San Giovanni, he studied under 
him for some time, and at last com- 
pleted his knowledge, bycsrefnlly 
copying the works of Corrcggio, at 
Parma. He was employed in a 
great number of grand deu^fer 
reli^ous houses and chapels, and 
had a fine invention for histcMical or 
poetical subjects; his expression waa 
strong, with an aneeable colonmuu 

FRANCESCHINI (Vincenzio), 
an Italian engraver, who flourished 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He executed some plates 
for the Museo Fiorentino, published 
in 1748. They are usually marked 
with the imtials tvf his name, Y. F. 
This artist was related to Domenico 
Franceschini, an indifleieat ItaHaa 
engraver, by whom we have a al%bt 
etching of the Amphitiieatn ^ 

FRANCIABIGIO (Marco An. 
tonio), an Italian painter, bom in 
1483, and died in 1524, agetl 41. 
He was a disciple of AlbertineUi, 
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bat is ehieflj known as the competi- 
tor, and in some works the partner, 
of Andrea del Sarto. His best 
work fs the Return of M. Ttillius 
from Exile ; a work which, though 
it remains unfinished, shows him to 
great advantage. — Vas. 

FRANCKEN, or FRANCKS, 
called the Old (Fninciscus), a 
Flemish painter, born in 1544, and 
died in 1616, aged 7*2. This mas- 
ter pointed historical suhjectB taken 
&om the Old and New Testament, 
and was lemarkable for introducing 
a great number of figures into his 
compositions, which he had the skill 
to express veiy distinctly. His | 
touch was firee, and the colouring of 
his pictures generally transparent. 
Vandyck often commended tlie works 
of this master, and esteemed them 
worthy of a place in the best collec- 
tions. Many of them are frequently 
seen at public sales, which render 
him well known, though several are 
to be met with in those places which 
are unjustly ascribed to Fianeks, and 
are leaQy unwortby of him.*^2>esc., 
Vat. 

FRANCKEN, or FBANCK8, 
called the Young (FrBnciscus), a 
Flemish painter, son of old Fran, 
ciscus Francks, bom in 1580, and 
died in 1642, aged 62. He was in- 
structed in the art of painting by his 
father, whose style and manner he 
imitated in a large and small size ; 
but when he found himself suflB- 
ciently skilled to be capable of im- 
provement by travel, he went to 
Venice, and there perfected himself 
in the knowledge <^ colouring, by 
studying and copying the works if 
lliose artists who were most eminent. 
On bis return to Flanders, his 
works were greatly admired and 
coveted, being superior to those of 
bis father in many respects; his 
eolouring was more clear, his pencil 
more delicate, his designs had more 



elegance, and his compression was 
much better. The subjects of both 
painters were usually Uiken from 
the Old and New Testament ; and 
it is to be regretted they did not 
obseiTe more order and ])r()]>nety in 
the disposition of tlieir suhjects. 
The uiost capital performance of this 
master, is a scriptural subject in the 
church of Notre Dame, at Antwerp ; 
and an excellent picture in the small 
size, is Solomon's Idolatry, in which 
the king is represented as kneeling 
before an altar, on which is placed 
the statne of Jupiter. There is a 
noble expression in the figure of 
Solomon, and the drapery of the 
figure is broad and flowing ; the 
altar is exceedincrly enriched with 
fine ba8-i*elief, in tlie Italian style, 
and is exquisitely finished ; the pen- 
cillinsi is neat, the colonrin? clear 
and tiun>parent, and tlie whole pic- 
ture ajipears to have been painted on 
leaf-gold. — Desc.y Pilk. 

FRANCK (John Ulrich), a Ger- 
man designer and engrayer, bom at 
Raufbeuren, in Suabia, in 1603. 
He resided chiefly at Augsburg^ 
where he etched seyeral plates after 

Ids own designs Strutt. 

FKANCK (John), a German 
engraver, bom in 1632. He was the 
son of the preceding artist, and en- 
graved several portraits for the book- 
sellers, of which arc some of those 
in the Priorata Hist. Loop.., in 
conjunction ^vith Susanna Sandi*art 
and J. Meyer. He also encrraved a 
set of the gardens and fountains in 
the yidnity of Rome. — Ibid* 

FRANCKS (Sebastisn), a Fie- 
mish painter, bom at Antwerp about 
1 572. He was a disciple of Adam 
Van Oort, and showed a strong ge-. 
nius for painting. His general style 
was landscapes, with small figures 
and cattle; and, according to Van 
Mander, he seems to have been the 
author of a peculiar style of painting 
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in that tray. He frequmtlj punted 
bittoiieal subjects on copper; and 
tbe subjects of one of those, wliich | 
HM ezecated with extraordinary | 
neatness, was the Prophet Elisha j 
insulted by the Children ; the out- 
line of his figures in that composition 
is correct, the attitudes are agreeable, 
and the draperies loose. He had a 
peculiar genius to paint battles, and 
succeeded well in all subjects where 
horses could be introduceid ; but his 
cUflf merit seen ia landscapes. 
Two fine pktmes of this mastei's 
hand ate in the ealnnet of the Elee- 
for Fsktine ; the one Tejoesents the 
Works of Mercy, and the other is a 

Con vc rpati on Pilk, 

FRANCKS (John Baptist), a 
Flemish painter, bom at Antwerp j 
in 1600. He was the son and dis- ' 
ciple of Sebastian Francks, and at 
first painted in the manner of his 
father; but having afterwards studied 
the works of Vandyck and Rubens, 
he made them his models, and by 
that means corrected his style and 
improved his colouring considerably. 
For some time he painted history, 
hnt after finishing sereml compusi- 
tions of that Idnd, he painted easel- 
pieces, lepresenting gslleriea and 
gnnd apartments, furnished with 
statues, husts, paintingSi and other 
elegancies, with persons differently 
employed, either in convei-sation, at 
play, or vnih concerts of music His 
best performance is described by 
Houbraken, as being truly excellent 
in its kind. It represents a grand 
apartment, or cabinet of a curious 
person, decorated \\'ith busts, and 
other ornamental furniture elegantly 
disposed; and arranged along the 
wslly are pfetores hung up, which 
are so admirably finished, that the 
different taste of those masters, 
whose irorks are supposed to he 
there, may at first sight be distin- 
guished by the peculiar design, com- 



position^ and eolonring. There ai« 

only two figures in that apartment, 
Vandyck and Rubens, who seem to 
be engaged in playing at tables ; and 
it is exceedingly commended for 
the striking likeness of those artists, 
as also for the delicacy of the touch. 
^Houb., Pilk. 

FRANCO (Battista), a Venetian 
painter, bom in 1498, and died in 
1301, aged G3. He Icanicd the art 
of painting and designing, under the 
diiection ef some Venetian artists, 
till he was twenty years of age. 
Having a strong desire to stndy the 
works of the most eelebttated mas- 
ters, he traTeUed to Rome; and 
after having examined them atteo- 
tively, adopted the style and taste 
of Michel Angel o Buonarotti ; and was 
allowed to be the best designer who 
frequented the cluipel that hud been 
enriched with the compositions of 
that great master. However, though 
he imitated him in his manner of 
designing and outline, and in a strong; 
expression of the ujuscular parts of 
the human body ; yet, in his colour- 
ing he was so dry, so black, and so 
that his pietores seemed to 
haye no other merit to reeonmiend 
them, than the taste of drawing and 
design, which, in partkmlar parts, 
appeared Tery masterly. ~ Foe** 
Pilk. 

FRANCO (Giacomo), an Italian 
designer and engraver, bom at Ve- 
nice about the rear 15()0. His stvle 
of engraving resembles that of Agos- 
tino Caracci ; it is free and masterly ; 
his design is correct, and there i? a 
fine expression in hisheads. — Strutt, 

FRANCOIS, called tlie Old, 
(Lucas), an historical and portrait 
painter, bom at Mechlin in 1574^ 
and died in 1643, aged 69. He was 
employed six years by the king eC 
France and Spain; in which Idag^ 
dome many ezcoUent paintingi aiv 
still pffesenred, and much 
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He was equally emineut for Ldstory 
and portrait — ■JD^AtgenviBe. 

FRANCOIS^ caUed the Young, 
(Lqcm), an hialorical and portnit- 
paiater, bom at Mocblia in 1606, 
and diod in 1654, aged 48. He^ 
the son and diadple of Francois the 
Old, who instructed him early in 
Ihe art of painting, and took all pes- 
able care to cultivate the promising 
talents of his son. As soon lie had 
acquired a competent share of know- 
ledge, he placed himself as a disci- 
ple with Gerard Sogers, Mho was at 
at that time in high reputation. He 
generally painted in a small size, 
and finished his works with singular 
neatness. He painted the portraits 
of muaf noble perKmages of ^ 
highest ranks; and be bad the satis- 
fiction of gaining tlieir approbation, 
and, what is still more, the fHendsbip 
and esteem of his employers. He 
compost well, and liis designs in 
gmual showed felicity of concc^ 
tion, united with a tone of colouring 

that was clear and natural J)*Ar- 

genvilie, Filk, 

FRANCOIS (Simon), a French 
painter, born at Tours in 1 GOb', and 
died in 1G71, aged (Jo. At an early 
age he travelled to Italy, where he 
resided several years. At Bologna 
he became acqnsinted irith CKiido, 
whose portrait he painted. Upon his 
retnm to Fianee, he had the good 
fortune to be the first who drew the 
portrait of the Dauphin, soon after 
that ]>niice was bom. In that he 
succeeded so happily, and so much 
to the satisfaction of the court, that 
he flattered himself it would prove 
& means of establishinir Ins fortune 
and reputation ; but finding himself 
undeservedly disappointed, he re- 
tired from the world, to enjoy a life 
of privacy and quiet. — IX Aryenville. 

FRANCOIS (John James), a 
French engraver, bom at Nancy in 
1717. He is Mid to have been ^ 



first that engraved at Taris in the 
style i*epreseuting drawings made in 
crayons, fiir which he reodlTed a 
penaian of 600 limsfiom the Kiiqp. 
He also ezeeuted some small pMea 
of portiaita with the graver. Tlw 
plates for the history of the Modem 
Philosophers, by Soverion, were en- 
graved by this artist StruU^ 

FRATELLINI (Giovanna), an 
Italizin paintress, bora at Florence, 
'n 1666, and died in 17H1, np^cd 65. 
Giovanna possessed invention for 
historic painting, but her chief ex- 
cellence consisted in portrait. 81ie 
executed equally well in oil, crayons, 
miniatuie, and in enamel. Cosmo 
IIL and most of the prinoea and 
prinoessea of Italy sat to her. Her 
own povtrsit in the ducal fdleij, 
painted by herself, is an instance of 
ber talent and maternal affsction. 
It represents her in the aet of paint- 
ing Lorenzo, her only son and pupil, 
who was carried off by death in the 
bloom of life. It is painted in 
crayons, and equals the best produc- 
tions of Kosalba Vas. 

FREEMAN (John), an English 
historical painter, in the reign of 
Charles II. Dc Piles, (to whom we 
arc indebted for this article,) makes 
no mention of his birth or death. 
He went ai an early age to tha 
West Indies, and npon hb return 
was much employed by the principal 
nobility. In the latter part of his 
life, he was scene-painter to the 
play.hou8e, in Covent-Gaiden.»J[)e 
Piles. 

FKEMINET (Martin), n French 
painter, born at Paris in 1567, and 
died in 1619, aged 52. At an early 
age he \'i si ted Italy, and spent fifteen 
or sixteen years at Rome, Venice, 
and other cities of ijote, principally 
studying the works of Michel Augelo 
Buonarotti ; audit is imagined that he 
endeavoured to imitate the taste of 
Pannegiano^ in the oontooia of his 
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figures, and the ain of hb heads, 
^nie merit of thli painter eonnsted 
in hia invention and design, and in 
his knowledge of anatomy and archU 

tecturc. He was chief painter to 
Henry lY. ; and Louis XIIL con. 
ferred on him the order of St. 

Michael W ArgenvtUe, 

FRERES (Theodore Dirk), a 
Dutch painter, born at Enkhuysen 
in 1643, and died in 1693, aged 30. 
He went to Rome at an early age, 
and studied the works of the most 
eminent masters in that city ; and 
his compositions show how strongly 
he had imbibed the taste of the 
Roman school. His principal merit 
consisted in his drawing and design ; 
and had his colouring been equal to 
his design, he would have been sur- 
passed by very few. Sir Peter Lely 
enoonrsged Freres to visit London, 
from an escpectation that he might 
have been employed at Windsor ; 
hilt FreroR, soon after his ariival, 
finding the prclVicnce was given to 
Verrio, returned again to Holland. 
In one of the palaces of the prince 
of Orange, there are several noble 
pictures of this master ; and in Am- 
sterdam, a grand hall is entirely 
furnished with his works; which 
Houbraken saysy were mudi admi. 
red, for a free and fine taste of com- 
position, and an elegsnoe of design^— 
Houh, 

FRESNOY (Charles Alphonse 
Dn), a French painter, bom at Paris 
in 1611, and died in 1665, aged 54. 
After studying under Pcm'er and 
Vouet, he went to Rome, where he 
copied the works of the best masters. 
It is remarked that, in his stylo of 
colouring he endeavoured to copy 
Titian ; and in his taste of design, 
the style of the Caracci. He was 
more celebrated as a poet than a 
painter ; yet no artist could have a 
more extensiye knowledgiB of the 
«acoelleDGeiy refinements, or deUea- 



cies of the art, than he waa univeK. 
sally beliered to possess ; nor could 
any one haye better abilities to di. 
rect others how to exoeL He wrote 
a celebrated Latin poem on the art 
of painting, which was printed after 
his death, with a French translation 
by De Piles. There are two English 
translations of it, one by Drydcn, 
and the other by Mason. — WArgeHf 
ville^ De Piles. 

FREY (James), a Swiss engraver, 
born at Lucerne about 1681. After 
leaniing the principles of design, he 
went to Rome when he was twenty- 
two years of age, where he received 
some instructions from Arnold Tan 
Westerhout, and had afterwards the 
advantage of studying in the school 
of Carlo Maratti at the same time 
with Robert Van Cludenarde. His 
progress was rapid, and he was soon 
regarded as one of the ableat artiata 
at Rome. His drawing is correct 
and tasteful, and he was a perfect 
master of harmony and effect. He 
etched his plates with spirit, and 
worked over the etching in a firm 
and masterly style. Few artists have 
approached nearer to the style of the 
painters from which they engraved 
than Frey^Struti. 

FRISIUS (Simon), an emment 
Dutch engraver, bom at Leuwarde, 
in FHesland, about the year 1590, 
and is regarded as*one of the first 
that brought etching to perfection. 
Abraham Bosse, in his treatise on 
the art of engraving, t^r., ohscffea, 
that the first artist to whom he was 
indebted for intclHcrence, was Simon 
Frisius, who he thinks entitled to 
great credit, as being one of the first 
that handled the point ^\^th tree- 
domand fncilitv. His etihiuL'^ aix? 
bold and nj;u>Lciiy ; and in his etch- 
ings he approaches the neatness 
and strength of the graver. The 
prints of Frisius are acaroe, and 
are mueh sought after. The small 
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figures which he occasionally intro- 
duces into his landscapes, are cor- 
rectly drawn. — StrvtL 

FUESSLI (John Caspar), a Swiss 
painter, bom at Zurich in 1706, 
and died in 1781, aged 75. He 
studied for some time tt Yiemia, 
under John Kupetsky, and becune 
an eminent painter, particolaiiy of 
portndta. After radding someyean 
at Rastodt, in the fuality of painter 
to the court, he returned to his na- 
tive city, and practised bis art with 
reptitation. He painted a scries of 
magisterial portniits, which liave !>een 
engraved in mczzotinto by Valentine 
Daniel, Prcisler, and others. To 
tills estimable artist we are indebted 
for the lives of the Swiss painters, 
in three volumes, with portraits and 
vignettes, designed and engraved by 
ImnseE^ra. 

FUESSLI, or FUSELI, as He 
Umeelf chose to be called (Henry, 
B. A.X a distinguished BmspdntCT, 
bom at Zurich in 1743, and died in 
1825, aged 82. Although yom^ 
Fuseli evinced from infancy strong 
indications of the peculiar talent by 
which he after\vards so eminently 
distinguiblicd himself, his father, who 
had probably experienced the incon- 
veniences and evils which too fre- 
quently bi'set the profession of an 
artist, determined to bring him up 
to the church, and did every thing 
that he could to thVrsrt the natural 
bent of his inclination. This op- 
position met vith the &te which 
usually attends nmilsr attempts. The 
sest of prohiMtion being added to 
the gratification which young Henry 
felt in the exercise of hia pencil, he 
devoted to it every moment that he 
could contrive to withdraw from his 
other occupations ; and frequently 
purloined candle-ends from the 
kitchen to enable him to sit up at 
night, and pursue in solitude and 
accresy his darling btudics. Even 



at that period Michel Angelo was 
liis favourite. His fatlier had an 
extensive collection of prints, espe- 
cially after tliui great master; and 
with their peculiar merits and style, 
young F^iseli, by rqieated copies, 
rendmd Idmaelf frmilisr. Among 
tiie prodncliotts of his juTcnile in- 
yention, vera a set of outlines, su|^ 
gested by the perusal of an eccentric 
Gennan novel, celled The Hour- 
glass;'' and lepiesenting a number 
of fantastic imps engaged in all kinds 
of mischievous tricks. He occasion- 
ally sold some of his little drawings 
to his school-fellows. In order that 
he might be duly qualified for the 
sacred office to Avhich he was tles- 
tined, his father j>laced hiui, at the 
proper age, in the Academical Gym- 
nasium, or Humanity College, of 
which his old fiiends Bodmer and 
Breitinger were themost distinguished 
professom. Here he became a feL 
low student in theology with the 
amiable and celebrated Lavater, with 
whom he fonned a firiendship that 
lasted until death ; and that was 
transferred to Lavater's son with un- 
abated fervour. Tt was here also 
that he be;j:an to cultivate a know- 
ledge of the English language, iu 
which he soon became so great a pro- 
ficient as to read Shak)?peare with 
eiise, and to translate ^lacljeth into 
Gcrnum. He subsequently trans- 
lated Lady Mary Wortley Monta. 
gue*s letters into German^ Here, 
too, the writings of Klopstock and 
Wieland opemted as incentives to 
his muse; he imbibed an intense 
love of poetry, and produced several 
poems in his native language that 
met with considerable applause. Af- 
tcr studying some time he quitted 
Zurich, but not until he had taken 
the degree of Masster of Arts. Ar- 
comj)aiiied by his friend Lavater, he 
first repaired to Vienna, and then to 
Berlin, where they both placed them- 
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selTes under the instructions of the 
learned Professor Sulzer, the author 
of a celebrated Lexicon of the Fine 
Arts. The ready and apprehensive 
talent >vhi( h Fuseli discovered, and 
the intimate acquaiiit;uirc that he 
had acquired of the English language, 
induced Snlzcr to select him, as a 
person aduiirubl y qualified for thepro- 
secution of a design which he and other 
leatiMd men had fonned, of opening a 
channel of commnnication between 
the literature of Germany and that 
of England. Added to this peculiar 
fitness for the undertaking, young 
Fuseli, who, constant to his early 
Attachment, derived from his pencil 
all the amusement of his leisure, had 
made several drawings, among tlie 
rest, Macbeth, and T.car, arul Corde- 
lia, for Sir Robert Smith, the English 
ambassador at the Prussian court, 
who, pleased with his genius, and 
flattered by the application of it, 
treated him with marked kindness, 
and strongly recommended him to 
visit En^and. The occurrence of so 
many fiiyounible circumstances was 
irreiristible, and the <?i8lt to EngUmd 
was determined on. On parting 
with his friend Lavater, the high 
opinion which the latter entertained 
of him was shown by his presenting 
him with a small piece of paper, 
beautifully framed and glazed, on 
which was written in German, Do 
but the tenth part of what you can 
do." " Hang that up in your bed- 
room, my dear friend,'* said Lavater, 
and I know what will be the re- 
sult" In 1762, Fuseli arrived in 
England. On his coming up to Lou- 
don, his first lodging was in Cran. 
houme-street, then cidled by the less 
dignified name of Cranhoume-alley. 
A perfect stranger,^ — not being per- 
sonally known to a single individual 
in the vast metropolis, the young 
traveller, notwithstanding the firm. 
ucsB of his character, suddenly be- 



came impressed with the apparent 
forlomness of his situation, and 
burst into a flood of tears. He did 
not, however, long continue in this 
desolate condition. Having brought 
letters of introduction from Sir Ro- 
bert Smith to Mr. Coutts, the 
bauker, and to Mr. Johnson and 
Mr, Cadell, the booksellers, these 
gentlemen received him with gieat 
cordiality, and by every means hn 
their power forwarded the purpose 
of his mission. Through thmr iiu 
terest, he obtained the situation of 
tutor to a noblemanV son, whom he 
subsequently accompanied on n visit 
to Paris. Among the men of geniui 
and talent to whom Mr. Fuseli was 
introduced upon his arri\^l in Lon- 
don, was Sir Joslnui Reynolds. On 
showinrj several of his drav^incTB to 
Sir Joshua, that profound judge of the 
art inquired how long he had been re- 
turned from Italy, and expressed sur- 
prise at hearing that he had never he- 
fore been out of Switzerland. The 
presidentwould occasioDally heg frosn 
him some of his little sketdiesi aad 
was so much struck with the eon. 
ception and power displayed in these 
efforts, that at last he could not te- 
frsinfimn saying, *^ Young man, were 
I the author of those drawings, and 
were offiBred ten thousand a year not 
to practise as an artist, I would re- 
ject the proposal with contempt." 
This unequivocal opinion, proceeding 
from such a quarter, at a moment 
when Fuseli was balancing with re- 
spect to his future career, decided it. 
He had been otFered a living if he 
would take orders ; but he now de- 
termined to devote his whole life to 
painting. The first picture he prcu 
ducedwas Joseph interpreting the 
Dreams of the Baker and BuderJ* 
It was purchased by Mr. Johnson, 
and for many years hung in his 
house, until at length, being much 
cracked and .otherwise injured by 
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time, Fuseli had it home to try if 
he could restore it ; but whether or 
not the attempt was ever made is 
not exactly known. The state of 
the arts in England, at the period to 
which we aie now adverting, was 
Buch that no yonng historical pointer 
eottld enjoy the means of hencfidal 
study. Fiilly aware of the necessity 
of having recourse to the foundation 
of excellence in the arduous pro- 
fession which he had undertaken, 
Fuseli resolved to go to Italy. Ac- 
cordingly, in thv year 1770, accom- 
panied by his friend Armstrong, he 
embarked for Legliorn. The vessel 
was, however, driven ashore at Ge- 
noa, and thence the travellers pro- 
ceeded to Kome. Fuseli had from 
his boyhood admired Michel* An. 
gelo in his engnvings, and he adored 
him now in his full and nndiminished 
majesty. It was a story he loved 
to repeat, how he lay on his back 
day after day, week after week, Avith 
nptozned and wondering eyes, musing 
on the splendid ceiling of the Sistine 
chapel — on the unattainable gran- 
deur of the Florentine. He some- 
times, indeed, added, that such a 
posture of repose was necessary for a 
body like his with the pleasant grati- 
fication of a luxuriant city. He 
imagined, at all events, that he 
drank in as he lay the spirit of the 
snblime Bfidiel, and that by study. 
Ing in the Sietine, he had the ihll 
advantage of the mantle of inqpira. 
Hon raqiended visibly above him. 
The flighty imagination of Fuseli 
required a soberer master; the wings 
of his fimcy were a little too strong 
iometimes for his judgment, and 
brought upon him the reproach of 
exti-avagjince, — an error so rare in 
British art that it almost becomes a 
virtue. Of his studies in tlie nume- 
rous galleries of Italy he has left a mi- 
nute account. He refused to follow 
the commou method oi laboriously 



copying? the chief pictures of the 
great uiastcrs, with the hope of car- 
rying away their spirit as Avell as the 
1 image of their works. He sought 
^ to animate bis own compositions by 
contemplating rather than transcrib- 
ing theirs. To his sketches he 
added observations with his pen; 
they are rapturous about all that is 
lofly, nor are they deficient either 
in the shrewdness which penetrates 
or the wisdom which weighs. He 
loved to dream nloti;^ tlie road — to 
follow the phantiisics of an unbridled 
imapnation — to pen sarcastic le-. 
murks — j*ketch colossal groups; and 
would call out ever and anon, when 
some strange thought struck him, 
"Michel Angelo!"' His company 
was eagerly courted by all who 
wished to be thought wise and witty ; 
and with the English gentry who 
then, as now, swarmed in Rome, he 
formed friendslups which were useful 
in after-life. In 1774 he sent to the 
British exhibition a drawing of the 
death of Cardinal Beaufort, and 
three years after, a scene from Mac- 
beth, both marked bv much bold- 
uess and originality. His mind loved 
to range with Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton ; the Satan of the latter, majes- 
tic even in ruin, was a favourite 
study, and he imagined no one, savo 
himself, could body him forth in all 
his terror and glory : the Tempest 
and the Midsummer Nights* Dream 
contained images no less congenial, 
and he had already filled his port- 
folio with designs worthy the wand 
of Prospero or the spells of Puck. 
His imagination, though he seemed 
not aware of it, was essentially 
Gothic; his mind dwelt witli the 
poetry and superstitions of Christen- 
dom; he talked about, but seldom 
drew, the gods and goddesses of 
I Olympus. In the year 1778, Fu- 
I seli left Italy. He paid a visit to 
I his native Zurich, and lived 
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months with his father, whom he 
loved tenderly. His elder brother, 
Kodolph, had settled at Vienna. 
Earlv in 1779 he left Zurich, to 
^hich he never returned, and came 
back to London with his mind 
•trengthened 'with knowledge, and 
hie hand unproired in ha cunning. 
WiUi the repntatioii af an dght.year*8 
raddenee in Rome upon him, he 
eonimenced his proieMional career, 
and the beginning was auspicious. 
Thus stood art at that time in Eng- 
land. Reynolds excelled all men 
in jiortraiture and wrought unrivalled 
and alone. Wilson and Gainsbo- 
rough sufficed for tiic moderate de- 
mand in landscapes. Barry and 
West shared het\Neen tliem the wide 
empire of relijrions and historical 
compositions, and there was nothing 
left for Fuscli, save the poetical. 
Nature had endowed him enunently 
for thu field, and the nation showed 
i}rmptomB of an awakening regard for 
it No preeeding painter had poe- 
Mated himielf of the high places of 
Tin'tisli verse* The enthusiasm for 
Milton, and especially for Shaka- 
peare, was warmer and also more 
intellip^cnt than at any fonner time ; 
and Fuseli Mas considered liy him- 
self, and by many friends, as destined 
to turn this state of feeling to excel- 
lent account. The first work which 
proved that an original mind had 
appeared in England, was the Night- 
mare, eidiibited in 1788. ''Avery 
fine meuotinto engi-aviug of it was 
scraped by Raphael Smith ; and ao 
popular did the print become, that, 
although Fuseli received only twenty 
guineas for the picture, the publisher 
made five hundred by the specula- 
tion." Tliis was a subject suitable to 
the unhridh d fancy of the painter, 
and, perhaps, to no other imagination 
has the fiend which murders our 
bleep ever appeared in a more poetical 
sliape. "llibriiingtuae," says his j 



biographer, ''his poetic feeling, his 
great knowledge, and his greater 
confidente, now induced Fubcli to 
commence an undertaking wortliy of 
the highest genius — 1 lie Shakbpcare 
Gallery. Shakspearc presented a 
whole world to the eye of art, and 
to embod) the whole, or any conaL 
deimble portion of his TisionSv would 
demand a combination of powcis not 
to he hoped for. As might have 
been expected, Fuseli grappled wiih 
the wildest passages of the most 
imaginative plays ; and he handled 
them with a kind of happy and vigo- 
rous extravagance, which startled 
common beholders. The Tempest, 
the Midsummer Nights' Dream, 
King Lear, and Hamlet, suggested 
the best of the eight IShakg|>earian 
pictures which he painted; and of 
these, that of Hamlet is certainly 
the noblest. It is, indeed, strangely 
wild and super-human; if «Ter m 
spirit visited the earthy it most have 
appeared to Fuseli The m^esty 
of the buried Dane is ao vulgar 
ghost, such as scares the belated 
rustic, but a sad and majesUc shape 
with the port of a god ; to ima^ne 
this required poetry, and in th:!t our 
artist was never deficient, lie had 
fine taste in niattcrj- of high import; 
he drew the boundun liiie between 
the terrible and the hon ible, and he 
never passed it ; the former he knew 
was allied to grandeur, the latter to 
deformity and disgust** 

In 1788, Fuseli was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy; 
and on the 18th of Febraary, 1790, 
he was elected a ro^l academician. 
Between the years 1790 and IMNO, 
Fuseli produced his Milton Gal- 
lery,*' a series of forty-seven picturea, 
upon subjects taken exclusively from 
the works of our divine baixl. Per- 
haps, of tlie whole, The L i/^ur 
House was the most masti^ly eiliu t. 
" iS^msaSf' " epilepsies,** ** fierce 
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€aten1isy and *«ii1cwB|** left pare more at that time : ulikh lec- 
for the engram of pathological em. | tnres^—the firit on Ancient Art, the 
bellishments to a book of tuigery; ' aecond OD Modem Art, and the third 
but "demoniac frenzy" la aeen | on Invention^ivero deliTered with 
starting from hia iron bed, atill en- great effect at Somenet Houte, in 
tangled in the coarse rug, and still March 1804; and weie fMiblished 
encumbered wnth the chain that I in the course of the same year, t»ith 
fastened him there. His wife, worn ' a dedication»to William Lock, Eaq., 
out with the long and thankless toil i of Norbury Park, Surrey, 
of watching him, has nevertheless' Having held the office of Professor 
made a last effort to save him from of Painting until the year 1804, 
self-destruction ; but her strength ' Fuseli was then, on the death of 
had all been wasted by her former j Wilton, appointed Keeper of the 
anxieties, and ^she ^ sinks at his | Royal Academy; and there beiiii? a 
feet, lumeryed in mind and body, i stauding orUer of thomstitution, that 
and ^th little more oonadousneas I no member should cnjuv two offices 
than yonder in&nt that lies half in it at the same time, he resigned 



lifeless, just fallen from the sterile 
breast of its dying mother. This 



the professorship. However, on the 
death of Opie, and the snhseqnent 



Latter scene is a beautiful episode ' death of Tnsham (who nerer lec- 
of the painter's introduction. Her tured), he was, in the year 1810, 
child is vainly striving to win a | unanimously re-elected ; and the 

glance from her—she U not aware | Royal Academy rescinded the order 
even of its presence. In tlic centre above alluded to, to enable him to 
of the back-CTound is " Despair," retain hotli appointments. He soon 
tending the couch of gaunt " Maras- ' produced and read tliree additional 
mus;" "moping Melancholy" droops, lectures; the first on the resumed 
fixed, though fihreless, in the fore- suhject of Invention, the second on 
ground to the right; and " over | Composition and Expression, and 
them,** to complete the dismal spec- third on Cluaro-oscnro ; but they 

were not puhlislied until 1820. Of 
Mr. Fuseli's knowledge of the history 
and principles of his art, and of the 
enei^tic and comprehensive manner 
in which he was accustomed to com- 
municate that knowledge to the 
students of the Royal Academy, 
they only can adequately judge who 
were so fortunate as to he hia 



tade, the gloomy, bat-like form of 
triumphant Death** hovers, and 

"his dart 
Shakes, but delays to strike, tfaooth 

oft invok'd." 

This exhibition, however, pleased 
not the multitude. In a pecuniaiy 
point of view, therefore, it was very 
unproductive, and, after two seasons. 



was closed. Of the pictures of wliich auditors, 
it had been composed, a few were | In 1R02, Fuseli visited Paris, 
sold, and dispersed in various direc- where lie remained about six weeks. 
t-ions. I He there conceived the intention of 

On the secession of Barry from | writing some account of the treasures 
ihe oflSce of Professor of Painting to ! of art which at that time were accu- 
the Royal Academy, in 1799, Fuseli mulated in the Louvre, and collected 



was appointed to succeed him. He 
immediately began the composition 
of three lectures, his professional avo^ 
cations not pmiittiiig him to pre. 



materials for that purpose ; but tho 
renewal of the war prevented the 
booksellers flrom encouraging . the 
production of the work. In 1806 
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Fuseli's critical powers ivere ugain 
displayed in a new and much en^ 
laigcd edition of PUkington s Dic- 
tkmaiy of Painters." In 1817« he 

was honoured >nth the diploma of 
the first class of the Academy of St 
Luke, at Rome. So impressed were 
the students of the Roiral Academy 
>nth the kindness witli ^vhich Mr, 
Fubt'li cdiKlnctcil liinisclf towards 
them in his oilice of keeper, one of 
the prineiial duties of winch situa- 
tion is to fauperintend what is called 
The Antique Academy,'^ that some 
yean sinre they presented him with 
a handsome silver vase, executed by 
Messrs. Bundell and Bridge, from » 
design hf Mr. Flazmaa; ft trihute 
nf grateliil respect whkh affscted 
him sensibly. 

Some of liis principal productions 
are in the following hands The 
Lazar-IIousc, and The Brit1g:ing of 
Chaos, liave been bought since his 
death by the Countesfiof Guildford. 
The Duke of Buckingham has two 
of his first ])ictures from The Mid- 
tsunniicr Niglit's Dream. Noah 
blessing his Family Air. Fu&eli jue- 
sented to the church at Luton, in 
fiedfordthire. Mr. Roscoe has his 
Lyddas, Robin GoodfeUow, and 
seveml others. Sin and Death, and 
4he Night Hag, are in the possession 
of John Knowles, Esq. The late 
Mr. Angerstein had three of his 
pictures; Satan starting from Ithu- 
riel's Spear; The Deluge; and The 
Meeting of Adam and Eve. 

Mr. Fuseli continued to paint to 
the last week of his life. The pic- 
ture which was on his easel at the 
time of his death, and which is in 
a stale that may fairly be called 
finished, was Constance, from King 
John* He was painting it for James 
Canick Moore, Kaq. He left, how- 
ever» above sixty pictures, most ef 
them finished (the greater part, in- 
deed, having been oxhiUted), and 



the test in ^foent iteget of ftd* 

vaacement; for it was frequently 
his practice, when he had completed 
his compo^on, and imparted to it 
some expression and a little effscty 
to set it aside, and take vp some* 
thing else. Perhaps it may not be 
uninteresting to mention that he 
finished with his left hand. During 
his long life he generally enjoyed 
excellent health. His only com- 
plaint was a tendency to water in 
the chest, which he alwavb removed 
by the use of digitalis. ^^I have 
been a very happy man,** ke vat 
aocMtomed to say, ^^for I ha;fe bees 
always well, and always employed 
in ddng what I liked." 

Besides two or three drawings, 
there are at least five portraits of 
Fuseli in existence. A portrait in 
profile, by Northoote, at Rome, in 
the possession of James ISIoorc, Esq. ; 
a jvorti-^iit painted many years ago by 
Ol)ie ; a most charsicteiistic cabinet 
picture on ivory, by iiaughton ; an 
admirable cabinet picture, b) liar- 
lowe ; and a recently ]viinted half- 
length by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of 
which it is enough to say, that it is 
one of Sir Thoauia*s finest and most 
sucoBssful prodnetions. There it 
also a masterly bust of him in mar* 
ble, by E. H. BaUy, R. A. 

Mr. Fuseli has left many manu. 
scripts; some complete, others im. 
perfect. Of the first descrqition, 
the principal are Eight Lectures on 
Painting, and a volume containii^ 
nearly three hundred Ajdiorisms on 
Art, Asliich are said to nianifest extra- 
ordinary power and acumen. About 
twenty years ago he engaged to write, 
and couunenced a hi;story of moili ru 
art Unfortunately this history, 
although it consists of between five 
and six hundred manuscript pages, 
is m an unfinished state; the namu 
tive being brought down only to tim 
death of Michel ij^o. Tbere ia 
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•lio aOcRMa poem on art, wUch 
Pnaeli luimelf eonndered tlie best 
thing he ever vrote; and there are 
innumerable fracpBent8,conipreheiid- 
ing obaervatioDa on art, and on 
artists. 

" As a painter," snys one of his 
biographers, " liis monts are of no 
common order. He was no creeping 
or timid adventurer in the region of 
art| but a man peculiarly dariug and 
bold, who rejoiced only in the vast, 
the wild, and the wonderful ; and 
loyeA to measure himself ifdth any 
subject, whether in the hesven ahove, 
the earth beneath, or the iraiers 
under the earth. His main vivih 
iraa to startle and astonbh — It was 
his ambition to be called Fuseli the 
daring and the imaginative, the 
illustrator of Milton and Shakspeare, 
the rival of Michel Angelo. Out 
of the seventy exhibited paintinp^s on 
wliich he reposed his hope of fame, 
not one can he called common- 
place ; they are all poetical in their 
nature, and as poetically treated. 
Some twenty of these alarm, startle, 
and displease ; twenty more may 
come within the limits of common 
comprethenslon; the third twenty arc 
aiicli aa few men could produce, and 
deserve a place in the noblest collec- 
tions; while the remaining ten are 
equal in conception to any Udng that 
genius has hitherto produced, and 
second only in their execution to 
the true and recognised masterpieces 
of art. His colouring is like his de- 
sign, original •„ it has a kind of super- 
natural hue, wliich harmonises with 
his subjects — the spirits of the other 
state and the hags of hell are 
steeped in a kind of kindred colour, 
"which becomes their character. His 
notion of colour suited the wildness 
of his subjects; and the hue of 
Satan, sad the lustre of Hamlefs 
Qhost, are part of the imagination of 
those snpefnatufil shapes. . The do* 



mestic and bumble reslities of life 
he considered unworthy of his pencil, 
and employed it only on those hi|^ 
or terrible themes where imagimu 
tion may put forth all its Strength, 
and fancy scatter all her colours. 
Pie loved to grapple vdth whatever 
he thought too weighty for others, 
and assembling around him the dim 
shades which imagination called rea. 
dily forth, sat brooding over the chaos, 
and tried to bring the wliole into 
order and beauty — Gai, JJiuy, 
Diet. 

We subjoin a list of the works 
of art that were exhibited at tbe 
Royal Academy by Mr. Fuseli, 
oonunendng wta like sixth ezhibitf on 
of that body in 1774, to the period of 
his death, 1825, beinp upwards of half 
a century. The first two articles 
were exhibited whOe he was studying 
at Rome. 

1774— The Death of Cardinal Beau- 
fort. A DrawinfT' 

1777 — scene in Macbeth. 

1780 — Ezzelin Bracciafcrro musing 
over Meduna, slain by iiim for dis- 
loyalty during bis absence in the 
Holy Land. 

Satan starting from the touch of 
Ithuriel's lance. 

JasoD appearinff beftne Peliasy to 
whom the sight of a man with a sin- 
gle sandal had been predicted fatal. 

1781— Dido, **Illa graves oculus/* 
&c. ace. i£neid 14. 

Queen Catherine's Vision. Vide 
Shakspeare's Hen. YIU. (act 5.) 
A Conversation* 

1782— The Night-mare. 
1783' The Weird Sisters. 
Pcrcival delivering Balisane from 

the enebantment of Unna. VMe Tale 
of Thyot. 

Lady Constance, Arthur, and Salia^ 
bury. Vide King; John. 

1 784— Lad7 Macbeth walking in her 
sleep. 

CEdipus with his Daughters receiv- 
ing the Stunmons of bis Death. So- 
phocles. 

1785— The Mandrake; a Charm. 
Vide Ben Jonson's Witches. 

Prospeio* Fiffe Tempest. 

1786— Franeesca and Faolo. Dante's 

Inferno. 

The Shepherd's Dream. Ffite Para- 
! dise Lost, B. 1.. line 781. 
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CEdipus devoting his Son.- Vide 
(Edipus ColODeiu of Sophocles. 

17RS — Theseus receiving: the Clue 
troiu Ariadne. A finished Sketch. 

1799— -Beatrice. Vide Mucb Ado 
about Notliin^i: 

1790— WoUram introducing: Ber- 
tram cf Navarre to the place where 
he had confined his Wit'e with the 
Skeleton of her Lover. Kiifo Conttts 
de la Heine de Navarre. 

1792— FblstBir in the Buck.basket. 
Vide Merry WiYes Of Windsor. 

Chri&tdisap)>earing:at Emmaus. 

1793— Macbeth > the Cauldron sink- 
ing, the Witched vanishing:. Sketch 
for a larg:r picture. 

Amoret delivered from the enchant- 
ment of liusirane by Bntoniart. Vide 
Spenser. 

1798— Richard III. iu his Tent, the 
night preceding the Battle of Bos- 
worth, approached and addressed by 
the Ghosts of several whom, at 
different periods of his Protector- 
ship and Usurpation, he had destroyed. 

17iMMrhe C^ve of Spleen. Vide 
Rape of the Lock. 

1800— The Bard. Vide Gray. 
The Descent of Odin. Ditto. 
The Fatal Sisters. Ditto. 

1801— Celadon and Amelia. Vide 
Thomson's Seasons. 

IBOS'Thetis and Aurora, the 
Mothers of Achilles and Memnon the 
Ethiopian, presented themselves be- 
fore the throne of Jupiter, each to 
beg the life of her son, who were 
proceeding to single combat. Jupiter 
decided in favour of Achilles, and 
Memnon fell. Vide i£schylus. 

1804— The Rosicnieiaii GMrem. 
Vide Spectator. 

1806— The Corinthian Maid. 

1806— Count Ugolino, Chiisf of the 
Gnelphs of Pisa, locked up by ^ op- 
posite party with his four sons, and 
starved to death in the Tower, which 
tnm the event acquired the name of 
Torre della Fame. Vide Inferno. 

Milton dictating to his Daughter. 

1807— Criemhild, the widow of Siv- 
ril, shows to Trony> in prison, the 
head of Gunther, his accomplice in 
the assassination of her husband. 

186«~Cardinal Beaufort terrified by 
the supposed Apparition of Glouces- 
ter. Vide Ucn. VI. Fart ii. act iU. 

1 809— Romeo contemplating Juliet 

in the Monument. Vidt- Shakspcare. 

The Encounter of Romeo aiul Paris 

m the Monument of tiie Capuleta. 
Ditto. 



18ld— Hercules, to deliver Theseus, 
assails and wounds Pluto on his 
throne. Vide Iliad, B. 5. v. 485. 

1 S 1 1 —Macbeth consulting the Vision 
of the Armed Head. Vide Shak^ 
speare. 

Sarpedon slain iti Battle, carried 
home by Sleep and Death. Vide Iliad, 
B. 17. V. 682. 

Richard III. starting from the Ap- 
parition of those whom he had assassin 
nated. Vide Shakspeare. 

Dion seeing a Female Spectre over- 
turn his Altars and sweep his UalL 
Vide Plutarch's Life of Dion. 
V 1819— Lady Macheth seizes the 
daggers. A sketch for a larire picture. 

Th e \V i tch and the Mandrake. Vide 
Bea Jousoa. 

Eros reviving Psyche. Apnleins. 

Ulysses addressing the Shade of 
Ajax in Tartarus. 

1814— Sigclind, SiMd's mother, 
roused by the Contest of the Good 
and Evil Genius about her Infant 
Son. Vide Liet der >i'iebeiungeu, XI* 

Queen Mab— 
•'She gallops nipht hy night tturoHgll 
lover's brains," <*n:c. 

Vide Romeo and Juliet. 

Criemhild mourning over Si^nil. 
Vide Liet der Niebelunprcn, XVII. 

1817— Perseus starting from the 
Cave of the Gorgons. Hood's Shield 
of Hercules. 

Theodore in the Haunted Wood, 
deterred from rescuing a Female 
chased hy anlnfemal Knight. FMt 
Bcccaccio's Decameron. 

Criemhild thro\v'inq: herself on the 
Body of Sivril, assassinated by Trony. 
Das Niebelungen lied. 

Sivril, secretly married to Criem- 
hild, surprised by Trony, on his first 
interview with her, after the victory 
over the Saxons. Das Niehdnngem 
Ued. 

1818— Dante in his descent to Hell* 
discovers amidst the flight of bapleea 

lovers, whirled about in a hurricane, 
the forms of Paolo and I ranceiica oC 
Rimini. Vide Inferno, Cant. 6. 

A Scene of the Deluge. 

1820 — An Incantation. Sea 
Pharmaceutria of Theocrites. 

Criemhild, the widow of Siegfried 
the Swift, exposes his body, anisted 
by Sigmond his father. King of Bel- 
gium, in the minster at Worms, and 
swearing to his assassination, clial> 
lenges Hagen, Lord of Trony, and 
Gunther, King of Burgundy, his 
brother, to approach the corpse, and 
on the wounds begtaminr to flowt 
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Charges llMm with the Murder. Lied 
der Nlbdiiiige. Arentm XVII^ i 

4085, SiC. I 

Ariadne, Theseus, and the Minotaur, , 
in Hie Labyrlntb. FfafoViifir. Mn. 8. 1 

1821 — Amphiaraus, a chief of the ' 
Argrolic Lcais,'^ue apainst Thebes, en- ] 
dowecl wiUi prescience, to avoid his j 
fate withdrew to a secret place known i 
only to Eriphyle his wife, which she, 
seduced by the presents of Poiynices, 
discIoMd: thus betrayed, he on de- 
parting: commanded Alcmseon his 
son, on being: informed of his death, 
to destroy his mother. Eriphyle ftU 
in tlie hand of her son, who iled, 
pursued by the Furies. 

Jealousy. Sketch. 

Prometlieus deiiyered by Hercules. 

I>rawing. 

1823— The Dawn. 
* " Under the opening eye-lids of the 
mom ; 

What time the gray-fly wiMtdM his 
sultry horn.*' 

Vide Milton's Lycidas. 
18M— Amovet deliTeied by Brito- 
mart from fhe tpell of Busyrane. — 

Vide Fairy Queen. 

Total 69. 

For by much the larger and more 

interesting^ portion of the facts con- 
tained in this memoir, we have been 
indebted to the kind commnnicaftlons 
of several of Mr. Fuseli's intimate 
friends. Wc have also availed our- 
selves of the biographical notices 
which have appeared in the Monthly 
Mirror, the European, Gentleman's, 
and Imperial Magazines* 

FULLER (baac), an EngUsb 
luatoiical jpainter, yrho died in 1676. 

He went to France when young, and 
studied under Pemer; who being 
much employed in drawing desipis 
after antique statues, afforded Fuller 
an opportunity of copying them ; 
and prolKibly gave him a fondness 
for expressing the muscular parts 
with more hardness than he should 
have done in his compositions, imi- 
tating rather the strength than the 
grace of the originals. His compo- 
sition of historical suhjects is mean, 
bishiTentioQ and disposition indif- 



ferent, and his colouring raw and 
unlike nature; though in portrait- 
painting he had a hold and masterly 
pencil. In the chapel of All Souls* 
Collage, at Oxford, there is a Resur- 
rection, painted by this msster, of 
which Bevend parts are accounted to 
have some degree of merit; and in 
Wadham College, in the same Uni- 
versity, is an historical picture, which 
by many is esteemed a good perform* 
ance. — De Piles^ PUk. 

FURINI (Francisco), a Florentine 
painter, born in 1604, and died in 
1646, aged 42. He received his 
first instructions from his father, 
who was a painter of no coutempti- 
ble talents; but he was farther im^ 
proved hy Ftasignano and Roselli, 
till at last he went to Rome. While 
he continued there, he pursued his 
studies with such dUigence, duithe 
acquired a fine taste of design, and 
associated with that eminent artist 
Giovanni di San Giovanni. He was 
fond of designing naked figures, as 
in those he shewed the utmost deli- 
cacy ; and he chose to p:iint those 
subjects in which he could introduce 
them i^ith elegance and propriety : 
such as Adam and Eve, Lot and his 
daughters, Noah's drunkenness, and 
such like ; or similar subjects from 
poetical history, ss the death of 
Adonis, IKsna and her Nymphs 
Bathing, the Judgment of Paris, 
&c_JPta. 

FURNIUS (Peter), a Flemish 
designer and engtUTer, who resided 
at Antwerp, ahout the year 1.570. 
He ^vas a contemporary of the Galles 
and the Sadelers, who engraved 
some plates from his designs. ITis 
style of engraving bears a near re- 
semblance to that of those artists. 
Though he drew the figure correct- 
ly, in attempting to imitate the 
great style of Michel Angelo Buo- 
narotti, he fell into afifeetaden and 
extra^iganeiB. He worked entirely 
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^^ntIl the graver in % alight feeULe 

manner Strutt, 

FYTT (John), a Flemish |>uinter, 
vvlio niiurUhcd about l(i-5. This 
nrti-t was an excellent painter of all 
ki Ills of animals, to ^vhich he trave a 
natuml, bold, ami eleguut c\j)R's>- 
rion. Nature seems to have been 
liii coQBtant study, and he imi. 
tated her mth the utmoBt trudi and 
exactness* He delighted much in 
painting Hire and dnd game, irild 
boars, haies, dogs, fruit, flowers, and 
birds, particularly partridges; which 
he described ^-ith sui-pHsiDg trutli, 
nature, and sti-ength. He \pas on& 
of the best artists of his time, and 
frequently pointed in conjunction 
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witli Rubens and Jordaens ; and 
whatever subject he chose to repre- 
sent, was always dcsicTTied and finish- 
ed in u masterlv uiaiuicr. IK Luve 
uncommon freshnebs to hi^* iViiits 
and flowers ; and in objects of the 
j animal kind, he described even the 
hairs of the animals, and the plu. 
mage of Ui fowls, with wonderfbl 
spirit, exactness, and freedom of 
pencil. His coloniing ia strong, 
and his touch firm ; and in all tihe 
pictures of this master we tee m 
wonderful freedom of hand, and a 
manner of pencilling peculiar to him-^ 
self, which easily distinguish the 
works of Fytt from those of any 
other master.. . ^Jioub. PUk. 



Q 



AAL (Barent), a Dutch lands- 
cape painter, who flourished 
about 1650. He was a disciple of 

Philip Woucrmans, and by care- 
fully studying the works of liis mas- 
ter, as well as by diligently practising 
his precepts, he became a painter of 
considerable distinction. He had a 
good manner of pencilling, under- 
stood the princijdcs of perspective, 
and managed lights and shadows 
in all his compositions with great 
judgment. His figures and cattle 
are generally well designed and w ell 
disposed, and^are also tolerably cor- 
reet. There is much freedom inhia 
trees, and many of his pictures are 
touched with sprit, the skies, dear 
and pleasant, and his grounds Well 
broken. He associated in his work 
with Isaac Koenc, the landscape- 
painter, for whom he always inserted 
• the ficrures; and although ho cannot 
bo accounted an artist of the lirst 
class, yet his works have a great deal 
of merit, and are much esteemed. — 
PUk. 



6ABBIANI (Antmiio] 
an Italian hbtorical and portiait 
painter, horn in 1652, and died in 
1 726, aged 7i* He was a disciple of 
Snbtcrmans and ViQccnzo Dandini^ 
and afterwards went to Rome, where 
he studied under Giro Ferri. He 
was a ready and correct desipier, 
and his colour, though sometimes 
languid, is generally true, and well 
united in the flesh tints. The 
greatest flaw of his style lies in the 
choice, hues, and execution of his 
draperies. His best work in fresco, 
is the vast cupola of Gastello^ which 
is not wholly fimahed. His heaial- 
tar.pleoe is that of St Filippo, in 
the chnreh of the &thm Dell* Orm. 
torio. He was killed hy the fall of 
a scaffold 14 he was at work.— Koa. 
PUk. 

GABRIEL (James), a French 
arcliitcct, born at Paris in 1G61, 
iiiid died in 1742, aged HI. He 
was inspector-general of btiildings, 
and chief architect and engineer^ and 
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had the order of St. Michael confer- 
red upon him. — Nouv. Diet Hist. 

GAiiKIELLO (OnofHo), an Ita- 
lian painter, bom at Messina in 1 6 1 b\ 
and died in 1706, aged 90. After 
-ttud^-ing six yean in hto naliTe dty, 
nnd^ Antoino Rieei, lid mit to 
Romei «Bd entev^d tlie tdiool of 
Pietro dft CorUma. Ho afterwaida 
fifflted 'Vonice, in company with his 
conntryman Domenico Mwoli. On 
'his return to Messina, he was mncli 
employed for the churches, for pri- 
vate collections, nnd in portraits. 
He was in great repute when the 
Revolution, which took place iu 
1674, obliged him to quit Sicily, and 
he settled at Padua, where he re- 
sided several years, and wa* usvuilly 
called Onofrio Messina. Some of 
bis best votka are in the church of 
S* Franceeeo di Ftolo, at Messina, 
«iid in the Gmda di Padona are 
mentioned several of hit pictures in 
the public edifices and In private 
coll cc tions, particularly In the Palaz- 
zo Borromeo. — Piik. 

GABUON (William), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Ant\vei"p, in 1625 ; 
(lied in 1671,ai:rfd He there 

learned the rudiments of his art ; 
but he received his principal im- 
provement in Italy, particularly at 
Rome, in which city he resided for 
a considerable number of years. 
This arCkt was much admired for 
Ins delieate hnitatloii of those oV 
jects which he painted after nature ; 
Bueh as gold and stiver vases, oups, 
dishea, china, pofcelain ware, firnit, 
ilowera, and insects; which he ex- 
pressed with such truth, as to afford 
the eye a very pleasing deception.—- 
Pilk. 

' G ADDI (Gaddo), a Flemish his- 
torical painter, born 1239, and died 
1312, aged 73. He was one of the 
first painters who inntated Cimabue; 
and was an expert artist in works of 
Mosaic. Uaddi designed better than 



all the other painters of his time, 
and performed several great works 
at Rome an<l otlier parts of Italy, 
particularly in Mosaic. — Pilk. 

GADDl (Taddeo), an Italian 
painter,, htim at Florence in 1300, 
and died in 1350, aged 50. He re- 
ceived his first instructions firom his 
frther, and was a disciple of Giotto. 
Taddeo had a good genius, which ho 
strengthened by great application, 
and acquired such a manner of 
colouring as rendered him very much 
superior to his master. The fi;2ure8 
of tliis ancient master were lively, 
and his expression highly commend- 
able, considering the early age in 
which he painted; his invention was 
ingenious, and his designs were ex- 
ecuted with great freedom and ease. 
His best picture is, the passion of 
our Saviour, which is preserved in 
the church of the Holy Ghost, at 
Arezzo. His son Agnolo was also 
an excellent artist.— Vas^ PUk» 

GADDI (Agnolo), an Italian 
painter, bom at Florence in 1324, 
and died in 1 387, aged 63. He was 
, the son of Taddeo Gr.ddi, and re- 
ceived instructions in the art from 
liis fatlrer, whose style he followed, 
! without alteration or improvement. 
' In the church of the monastery of 
i S. Panierazio, at Florence, is a j)ic- 
! ture of the Virgin and Infant, with 
several saints, which was well com- 
posed and coloured for the time; and 
in the church of the Conventuali, the 
Finding of the True Cross.— 

GAELEN (Alexander Van), a 
Dutch historical painter, bom in 
1670, and died in 1728, aged 58. 
He learned the art of painting under 
the direction of John Van Huch ten- 
burg, who, besides his profession as 
a painter, was also a considerable 
picture merchant ; and Van Gaelen, 
before these pictures were exposed 
for sale, exerted himself in copying 
such of them as were of the best 

n2 
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class, and of gicatcst value. Yet 
he did uot coutcnt himself with ol)- 
serving their imitations of nature, 
'bat studied Dtlure.itielf, in other 
conntrieB as ivell as bis own. His 
subjects were nsually representations 
of the chase, huntings of the fox, 
stag, or wild boar; and his animals 
were extremely commended for 
their action and spirit. His taste of 
composition and design was formed 
from the works of the many eminent 
artists which he liad studied ; and 
he ohtained so great a freedom of 
hand, and such correctness of out- 
line, that his pictures rose into very 
high esteem, lie came to England 
when young, and his paintings pro- 
cured him many marks ai fiKVOur, as 
his merit seemed to be Yvry well 
known in EngUmd. Van Qaelen 
painted Queen Anne, drawn hj eight 
horses, attended by herguards; which 
he executed with such great success, 
that it contributed to the advance- 
ment of his fortune and reputation. 
He also was engaged to paint three 
battle-pieces, i*eprefeTitiiig engage- 
ments between King Charles 1. 
and Oliver Cromwell ; and a large 
design of the decisive hattlc of the 
lioyno, between the armies of King 
WUliam llLand James XL — Houb., 
ML 

GAILLARD (Robert), a French 
engmver, bom at Paris in 1722. 
We have by this artist a eonsidenu 
ble number of plates of portrait, his- 
torical, and other subjects* He al. 
80 engraved landscapes, in a style 
that does him great credit. The 
followiii<:r are his best prints : Car- 
dinal Etieune Rene' Potier de Ges- 
vres; Christophe de Beaumont, 
Archbishop of Paris ; Jean Joseph 
Languet, Archbishop of Sens; and 
the Queen of iSwedcu Strutt, 

GAILLARD (Longjumeau), a 
French amateur engraver, who etch- 
cd several small plates for his amuse- 



ment Among others, a set of 
views of the Antiquities of Alx« 
They are dated 1760.— 

OAINSBOROUOH (Thomas), 
an English portrait and l a nd scape 
painter, bom at Sudbury, in Suffolk, 
1727, and died in 1788, aged 61. 
He was self-taught, nature was his 
teacher, and the wooda of Suffolk 
his acadcmv. Here he would pass 
in solitude his mornings, in making 
a sketch of an antiquated tree, a 
marshy brook, a few cattle, a shep- 
herd aud his flock, or any other ac 
cidental object that presented itself. 
' From delineation he proceeded to 
colouring; and after painting several 
landscapes, from ten to twelve yeaiB 
of age, he quitted Sudbory, and 
came to London, wheie be oonu 
menced portiait painter. Hia por- 
tndts will pass to posterity with a 
reputation equal to those of Vandyck ; 
and his landscapes will establish his 
name on the record the fine arts 
with honours such as never before 
attended a native of this country. 
He painted his subjects with a fiiith- 
ful adherence to nature; and it is 
to be remarked, that tbey approach 
more the landscapes of Rubens tiiuii 
to those of any other master. His 
trees, fore-ground, and figures, havo 
much force and s^t : uid we may 
add, that he united the briUiaacj of 
Claude, and the aimpUcity of Ruja- 
dad, to his romantic soenea. While 
we lament him aa an artiat, let us 
not pass over those vktnea which 
were an honour to human nature; 
that generous heart, whose strongest 
propensities were to relieve the 
genuine claims of poverty. If ho 
selected for tlie exercise of his pencil 
an infant from a cottage, all the 
tenants of the bumble roof generally 
participated iu the profits of the 
picture; and some of them fre- 
quently found in bis habitation a 
permanent abode. Hia liberali^ 
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¥rti not tonfiiied to fbia alime; needy 
xekttvei mid milbrtuiiata fitoidt 
yrtrt further incmnbfuioes on % 
flpiiH 'that eoatd not deny; and 
owing to thifl generosity of temper, 
that affluence ivas not left to his 
fiimily which so much merit might 
promise, and such renl worth deserve. 
•-—Eur op, Macf., Pilk. 

GAT.ANTfNI (Hipolito), nti Ita- 
lian historical and Diiniaturc painter, 
born at Genoa in 1G27, and died in 
1/06, aged 79. He was instructed 
in the art ot painting in miniature 
by Stefaneschi; in which style he 
became very eminent, and diowed 
itti equal degree of merit in hit 
lai^er compontionB. He was called 
Giqypnedno, from Ms h»Tibg entered 
into orders among die Capnehins at 
Florence; by undertaking which pro. 
fession, he was obliged to trayelinto 
Asia as a missionary, and on that 
nrconnt was called Pretc Genoese. 
On his return to Europe, hnppening 
to pass through Paris, he was known 
to be a famous miniature painter, 
and was introduced to the King of 
France, who requested Hipolito to 
paint several pictures for liim ; and 
from that moment he received many 
extraordinary marks of favour. His 
style was agreeable, his colouring 
▼ery delicate, and his expression is 
CQEsct andfbllof life.- IntheDuke^s 
palace at Florence, there is an ad- 
mirable picture by this master, in 
which the figures are only half- 
length, but as Isige as life. The 
subject is the Payment of the Tribute 
Money; it is accounted one nf the 
most capital performances of Galan- 
tini, and is executed with uncommon 
fireedom and neatness of pencil. — 
Ffls., Pilk. 

GAI.ETTI (Filippo Maria), an 
Italian portrait painter, born at Flo- 
rence in 1664, and died in 1742, 
^ed 78. He was a disciple of Giro 
became excellent in tSuwe 



blanches of art which he usually 
practised.- Ho was employed by the 
Qfsnd Duke, and gained umverssl 
commendation for the neatness of 
his finishing, and the beanty of his 

colour Pilh. 

GALIMARD (Claude), a Frendt 
engraver, bom at Troys, in Chaau 
pagne, in 1729. He passed some 
time at Rome ; and on his return to 
Fmnce became a member of the 
academy at Paris. Ho engraved 
several plates after de Troy, Sub- 
leyrus, and Sebastian Bourdon. He 
also engraved a number of orna- 
ments for books, of which fourteen 
firontispieoes and -vignettes, after 
Cochin the yonnger, are particulsily 
described by M. de Heincken.— 
Stndt 

GALIZIA (Fede). This lady 
was a native of Trcnto, in the Mi- 
lanese, and flourished about the year 
1616. She was the daughter of 

A. Galizia, a miniature painter, resi- 
dent at Milan, from whom she re- 
ceived her instruction in the art. 
She painted history and landscapes 
in a pleasing and finished style, re- 
sembling tliat of the Bolognese 
school. One of lier best historical 
pictures is Christ appearing to Mag* 
dalen in the form of the GFardener, 
in the Chiesa della Msgdalena at 
MiUn. — Siruti. 

GALLE (Philip), an eminent 
Dutch engraver, bom at Haerlem 
about 151^7. He was the oi^giq^of 
a fiunily of artists, who became con^' 
spicuous in the art of engraving. 
Philip Gallc established himself at 
Antweip as an cngi'aver and print- 
seller. He possessed considerable 
capacity ; his design was not in- 
correct, and his command of" the 
graver shows considerable facility, 
though, like other engravers of his 
time, there is a want of harmony 
and efl^ in his plates. The num* 
her of his ^ints is considerable^ 
StnM. n 3 
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OALLE (Thdodm). He 
the elder Mm of the foregoing artist, 
bom at Antwerp eboat lihe year 

1560, and wm instructed in the use 
of the graver by liia friiher. He 
afterwards went to Rome, where be 
improved his style of drawing by 
studyinrr the antique, and enpraved 
several plates of tbe great masters. 
His plates are more neatly finished 
than those of his father ; but there 
is still a decree of stiffness, and a 
want of efTt'ct in the maiiugciiieut of 
the light and shadow. — Strutt, 

OALLE (Comeliiu the Elder). 
This artist the younger son of 
Philip Galle, horn at Antwerp about 
1570, and was also instructed in 
engraving hy his fiither. He fol- 
lowed the example of his brotlicr in 
visiting Rome^ where he resided 
several years, and acquired a correct- 
II ess of desifrn, and a freedom and 
facility of execution, which are dis- 
cernible in liis ])]ates, in which he 
greatly surpassed his father and bro- 
ther. After engravintr several j)late8 
at Rome, from the Italian masters, 
he retunied to Antwerp, where he 
carried on the budness of a print, 
seller, and engi'aved many plates, 
after the works of Ids eonntrymen 
and his own dengns. Previous to 
his going to Italy, be engraved some 
plates in the dry stiff style of his 
filth er. — Strutt 

GALLE (Cornelius the Younger). 
He was the son of the preceding 
artist, bora at Antwerp about the 
year 1600, and was instructed in the 
art by his father. It does not appear 
that he had the advantage of study- 
ing in Italy, which may account for 
his drawing being less correct than 
t)iat of his &ther or his undo. He 
worked entirely with the graver; 
and though he did not equal Cor. 
neliua Galle the Elder in the free- 
dom and clearness of his style, his 
plates possess conaidenble merit, 



pardcularly his portraits^ which are, 
perhaps, the best of his woika.— 

Sirutt, 

GALLOCHE (Lewis), a French 
historical painter, bom in 1670, and 
died 1761, aged 91. He was a dis. 

ciple of Bioullogne, and the master 
of Ta' Moine. Cralloche was ap- 
, pointed recorder and chancellor of 
i theRoyalAcademyinlJGl..— J^*.^- 

I genville. 

I GAMBARA (Lattanzio), an Ita- 
lian painter, born at Brescia in 1 542, 
and was killed by a fiill fix>m a 
ladder in 1574, aged 32. He. was 
the son of a tailor, dkven hy neoesBtj 
from his native city, who had taken 
refuge at Cmnona, and anppwted 
himself and son in a scanty sub. 
sistence by the exercise of liis trade, 
which he destined him to follow. 
The disposition of the boy inclined 
him to a different pursuit, and he 
employed all his leisure moments in 
skotcliinGT, for which he was not un- 
frequeutly severely chastised by his 
father. These quarrels, and their 
cause, came to the knowledge of 
Antonio Campi, a painter of Cre- 
mona, who interested himself in 
favour of the youth; and, on ex. 
amining his drawings, found they 
discovered a lively and decided 
genius, and prevailed on his father 
to intrust him to his care. He stu. 
died in the school of the Campi for 
six years ; and when he was eighteen 
years of age, ho was placed under 
the tuition of Girolamo Roiuanino, 
and became his favourite disciple, 
lie entertained a high opinion of his 
talents, and ultimately gave him his 
daugliterin marriage. He surpassed 
his father-in-law, both in the cor- 
rectness of his designs and in the 
grandeur -of his- compositions. To 
the great principles he had acquired 
under the Campi he added the 
charm of Venetian colouring, in 
which he approached the rkh tones^ 
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of PHrdenone. Moct in the ehoico 
of the most heantiful forms, they 
are alwaya gncefully varied, aoeoid- 
ing to his subject. His attitudes 

are spirited and appropriate, even in 
the mostardttous difficulties of fore- 
shortening, and the relief of his 
figures deludes the eye. Such are 
tlie characteristics attributed by 
JUmzi to this distinguished painter. 
In the Corso de Ramai at Brescia, 
are three fine fresco paintings by 
him, of aubjccts from the fable ; but 
these are less surprising than his ad- 
iniimble works in the cloisters of the 
Benedktiiie Fathers of 8. Eufemia 
at Bresda. They repieseiit Moses 
and the Braxen seipent ; CsSn slay* 
iog Abel ; Samj^n and DaUlsh ; 
Judith with the Head of Holofemes ; 
Jael and Sisera; and a Deposition 
from the Cross. The most studied 
of his word's, are his fresco in the 
Dome at Farm a, representing sub- 
jects from the Life of our Saviour, 
■which captivate even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Correggio. Of his oil 
pictures, the most admired are the 
Birth of the Vii^gin, in the church 
of 8. FauBtino and S. Giovata at 
Brescia, and a Pieta, in 8. PietroaA 
Cieinona.i— XtOnst, iyArgenv3le. 

6ANDY (James), a Butch por- 
trait painter, horn about the year 
1619. He was a disciple of Yandyck, 
and his works are a sufficient proof 
of the great improvement he made 
under that great master. The Duke 
of Ormond having seen some of 
Gandy's paintings, prevailed upon 
him to visit Ireland. There are 
several portraits painted by him, of 
noblemen and gentlemen of fortune, 
in Ireland, \vhich are very little in- 
ferior to V^andyck's, either for ex- 
pression, colouring, or dignity; and 
sereral of his copies after Vandyck, 
which were in the Ormond collec- 
tion at Kilkenny, were sold f<^ on. 
ginal paintings Vandycl 



OABAMOND, a French en- 
graver and letter foonder, horn at 
Paris in 1506, and died in 1561, 
aged 55. This artist waa nrach 

engaged in some engravings for the 
works of the celebrated Italian poet, 
Ariosto. He was tlie first who ba- 
nished the gothic or black letter 
printing, for which he substituted 
the Kouian letter. — Morrri. 

GARBIERI (Lorenzo), an Italian 
painter, bom at Bologna in 1590, 
and died m 16.54, aged 04. He was 
a disciple in the school of Ludovico 
Caraoci, whose taste of des^n he 
very studionsly endeayouted to imi- 
tate. Being of a graTe and melan- 
choly tuni of mind, it influenced 
him to choose those kind of suhjecta 
that gaw the mind of the spectator 
a similar torn; such as pestilences, 
martyrdoms, &c. He had a bold 
manner of designing, jind a great 
energy of colour; nor were his 
figures without a degree of grace, 
whenever his subjects required it. 
The principal works of this master 
are at St. Michael, in Bosco, and 
St. Antonio, at Milan, where three 
pictures of his have heen mistaken 
f<«thewoifcsoftheCaiaoci — PtUt. 

GARBO (Bafaellino Del), an 
Italian historical painter, honi at 
Florence in 1476, and died in 1534^ 
aged 58. He learned the rudi menta 
of the art from Filippo Lippi, and 
gave such proof of genius in his early 
attempts, that there was the highest 
expectation of his being eminent in 
more advanced age ; for his designs 
were executed with unusual freedom 
and spirit, and he soon appeared 
superior to his instructor. In hi» 
best time, he painted the subject of 
the Resurrection of Christ, which 
was greatly admired; the figures 
were well designed, ^e characters 
of the soldiers judiciously maifced,* 
the aire of the head- were graceful 
and the whole composition waa full 
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of spirit ; but he afterwards altered 
so muck for the worse, that all his 
latter productions were the objects 
of contempt and lidkitle; nor did 
they aeem the work of the nme 
matter. Before his death he lost 
all the lepntation whidi he had 
deservedly ohtained hy his more 
early performances, and he died in 
poverty and discstecm.-^ Fas., Pilk, 

GARNIER (Noel), an ancient 
Frenrh cngrravcr, who flourished 
about the vcnr 13G0. lie oiiGfraved 
some wooden cut«i, and is said to have 
been one of the earliest artists that 
made use of the graver in France. 
His plates are very rudely executed, 
and appear to liave been the pro- 
ductions of a goldsmith. He engraved 
some grotesque ornaments, and a set 
of forty-eight iigui*es, representiniff 
theArt8,Scienees,Trades,dcc. Thefo 
ia also a plate hy him of mrnal 
miked men fighting, bearing some 
sesemblance to Sebald Beham, though 
Wy inferior Strutt. 

OARNIER (Anthony), a French 
engraver, who flourished at Paris 
about the year 1650. He etched 
his plates in a bold style, and finished 
them with the gi*aver. Though not 
executed with much delicacy, they 
are not destitute of merit. He en- 
graved some of tlie paintings by 
Pnmaticcio, at Fontainbleau, and a 
set of twsliw phites, after die pic- 
tures by the ssme psinter, in the 
ehapel de Fkury. He also engraved 
some plates aflier Poussin and 
M. Angelo Caravaggio Ibid. 

GARRAND (Mark), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Bruges in 1561, and 
died in 1635, aged 74. He was 
principal painter to Queen Elizabeth, 
and also to Anne, consort to James I. 
— Z>e Piles. 

UARZl (Lodovico), an Italian 
painter, born at Home in 1640, and 
<fied in 1721, aged 81. He was a 
dwHple of An£ea Sacchi, and in 
particular parts of his art possessed 



a great deal of the merit of his 
master. The airs of his hciuis had 
grace and elegance, not inferior to 
those of Carlo Maiatti, to wlMm h» 
ynM a contemporary, and he was ^eiy 
deservedly placed in competitioii 
with that esteemed master, as thv 
style snd taste of Garzi ^vas so rtry 
similar to that of Carlo, that the 
works of the former are easily mis. 
taken for those of the latter. At 
the age of 80 he painted the dome 
of n cliurch, by order of Clement XL, 
which he deemed his best work.-^ 
Pilk. 

GARZONT (Giovanni). This 
lady was a native of Ascoli, but 
resided cliicfly at Rome, where she 
distinguished herself as a paiuiress 
of flowers, and portnitslii miniature. 
She flouiished about the year 1690. 
At Florence she painted the poftndta 
of some of the fllostrious peiMiagea 
of the hoQse of Medid, and some of 
the nobility. She died about the 
year 1630, and beqneathed all her 
property, which was considerable, to 
the Academy of St. Luke, where a 
niiirble monument is erected tO hsr 
memory. — Vasari. 

GASCAR (Henry), a French 
portrait painter, who came to Eng- 
land about the latter end of the 
reign of Charles II. Ho was pa- 
tronised by the Duchess of Ports, 
month; and in eomplimeiit to her, 
was much employed by the BohUity 
and gentry. His bMt petfiiimancd 
was a halfJength at Lord Fomftet% 
of Philip Earl of Pemhroke, nUdi 
he drew by ateahh, hy order of his 
patroness, whose sister liord Penii' 
broke had married Wcdpole. 

GATTI (Bernard, called Sojaro), 
an Italian painter, who flourished in 
the sixteenth century. He was the 
ablest disciple of Correggio, and ap- 
proached nearer to the great style of 
his instructor than any of his pupils. 
In his works he proves how nearly 
the beauties of that admirable painter 
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may be imitated, mthout the lervility 
of a copyist. Ptoma, Fbcenza, and 
Cremona, are lich in his works. His 
Repose, in the church of S. Sigis- 

mondo, breathes the very spirit of 
Correggio; his affecting sweetness 
and grace, the ezpressiYe sensibility 
of his characters, the surprising illu- 
sion of his relief, arc disceniiblc in 
this celebrated picture. Similar cha^ 
ractcristics distinguish his Nativity, 
in S. Pietro, ut Cremona : and per- 
haps above all, his admired Picta, 
in the church of La Magdalena, at 
Parma. He succeeded Pardenone 
in the works left unfinished by that 
master, in the trihune of 8. Maria di 
Campagna, at Piaeenza; where^ ae. 
cording to Vissari, the whole appears 
to be by the same hand. One of his 
most considerable works is the Cu- 
pok della Steccata, at Parma, which 
Lanzi considers an extraordinary 
perfonnnuce in every part, in Avhich 
the Madonna is of the most capti- 
vating beauty Vasari, Lanzi. 

GAUD (Henry), a Dutch painter 
and engnivL-r, bom at Utrecht in 
1570, and died in 16.39, aged 69. 
He travelled to Rome at an early 
age, and contracted an intimate 
fnendahip with that excellent artist, 
whose manner of pencilling, design- 
ingf . and colouring, he made the 
models for forming his style. The 
pictiires which Gaud himself painted 
were neatly and delicately touched. 
In colour and pencil resembling 
Klsheinier; but they were in no 
degree eqnul to the paintings of that 
admirable master; nor would they 
admit of even beiug compared with 
them. He euc^raved seven pieces of 
singular beauty, fiom pictures by 
Elsheiuier. — De Piles^ Pilk, 

GAULLI (Giovanni Battista), 
caUed BAGCIGI, an Italian histo- 
rical and portrait painter, bom at 
Genoa, in 1639, and died in 1709, 
aged 70« He was taken at a veiy 



early age to Rome, in the train of 
the Genoese envoy ; and being accu 
dentally introduced to Bernini, and 
Mario Nuzzi da Fiori, they not only 

directed him in obtaining a know- 
ledge in his art, but promoted him 
by their recommendation, and laid 
the foundation of that fortune and 
reputation at which he afterwards 
arrived. He became excellent in 
portrait painting, though his genius 
and talents were much better adapted 
to history ; but he was so eagerly 
solicited to paint portraits, that he 
finished an extraordinary number of 
those snbjeets, among which are the 
portraits of five popes, and all the 
cardinals of his time. His invention 
was good, his tone of colour lively 
and agreeable; and his touch waa 
spirited. He understood the art of 
foreshortening his figures to a won*> 
deiful degree ; and gave them such 
force, that thev seem to come forth 
from the ceilings which he painted. 
Those works which he finished in 
the angles of the dome of St. Agnes, 
in the Palazzo Navona, had such 
strength of colour, that they made 
the colouring of Giro Ferri look fee. 
ble ; and it is reported the death of 
thit great artist was occanoned 
through chagrin, on seeing the eflM 
of Gaulli*s performances ao far su. 
perior to hia own. However, though 
he had great merit in many parts of 
his art, it must be confessed that he 
sometimes is incorrect, and heavy, 
and his drapertes have too much of a 
manner in their folds. — Vas., Pilk. 

GAULTIER (Leonard), a French 
engraver, who flourished about the 
year 1610. We have by him several 
highly fini!>hed plates, in which he 
ap])ears to have imitated the style of 
Cris|nn de Passe. They are eze< 
cuted entirely with the graver, with 
great precision, but in a stiff formal 
manner. He must have been very 
laborious, as the Abb^ de MaroUea 
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possessed upH'ards of eight hundred 
prints by him. They consist of por- 
traits, and various subjects Strntt. 

GAY WOO I) (R.), an English 
engraver, who died about 1711. He 
engimred the couchant Vennt of 
Titini, "wilii a Sprakrd Plapng on 
«n Organ; a fine picture of King 
Charleses c<dleetioiif and flince <^ 
Loid Cholmondely'B. The otiher 
works of Gaywood's are portraits of 
Mary Queen of Scots, with a CfOBft 
in her hand; William Drummond 
of Hawthomden, the Scottish histo- 
rian; Sir Bnlstrnde Whitclork, Sir 
George Cook ; William Fairfax, with 
six English verses ; Holbein ; James 
Hodder, writing master ; William 
Leyboum; Marguerite Lemon, Van- ' 
dyck's mistress, ^rith French verses ; 
Countess of Portland ; John Play- 
Ibid Cnthbot Sydenham, 1654; 
Lady Eleanor Temple ; Charles (II.) 
King of Scots ; Lipsius; Mahomet ; 
Doctor Fanstas; and a head of 
Chfistina, for Fowler*s Troubles of 
Sweden and Poland. 

GEEL (John Van), a Dutch por- 
trait painter. Houbraken describes 
a picture of Van Geel, in which he 
has represented a woman sitting v,it\\ 
a child in her lap. The figures in 
that design are very judiciously dis- 
posed ; and the drapery, which is of 
yellow satin, fall* in easy, natural 
folds; it is painted with a thin, 
delicate colour; and the touch is 
light, neat, and spired. The pic- 
ture is in every respeet so Uke 
Metzu, that it is generally taken 
for his work. Houlwaken makes no 
mention of the birth or death of this 
master. — Hoiib. 

GELDER (Arnold de), a Dutch 
painter of history, still-life, &c., born 
at Dort, in 1645, and died in 1727, 
aged 8*2. He learned the rudiments 
of the art in the school of Samuel 
Van Hoogstraten ; but afterwards 
"Went to Amsterdam and became a 



disciple of Rembi'andt, under whom 
he made so p:reat a proficiency, that 
he approaclicd near to the merit of 
that celebrated arti5>t. He sj>eut 
two years under tlie direction of 
Rembrandt; but he accomplished 
himself in his art by a curious and 
attentiTe study of nature. In imi- 
tation of his master, he also liad 
a repository of such oljeets of still 
life as he might at any time have 
occasion to p^nt; as armour, fire- 
arms, spears, and old dn4>eries; and 
the walls of his room were covered 
with stuffs, silks, or ensigns, tattered 
and whole ; from wliich antique 
stores he dressed his fi;jiires, and 
furnished the back grounds of Lis 
pictures. Among his principal works 
arc mentioned the last scene of Da- 
yid*8 life, when Bathsheba requests 
him to make Solomon his successor ; 
and Jacob the Patriarch blessing his 
Children. His last wofk iwas the 
Sufferings of Christ, In twenty-two 
pieces, which Houbraken commends 
for having a true and strong expres- 
sion, a surprising variety of figures, 
and an excellent chiaro-scuro.— > 
Ilouh. Pilk. 

GELDROP,called GUALDROP 
(Gortzius), a Flemish painter, bom 
at Louvain in 1.553, and died in 
1618, aged 65. He was a disciple of 
Franciscus Franks, but that master 
dying, he became the disciple of 
Francis Pourbus. He was princi- 
pally employed in painting portiaita^ 
in which style he received great 
encoursgement, snd was esteemed 
one of the best artists of his time. 
At Cologne there is a Danie of his 
design, which is much praised ; and 
two heads, one of Christ, and the 
other of the Viigin, wliich by some 
connoisseurs have been esteemed 
little inferior to Guido — I^escamps^ 
Pilk. 

GEMIGNANO (Vicentio dc 
St.), an Italian painter, bom in 
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Tuflctof In 1490, and died in 1530, 
«g!ed 40. He mt & dtsdpla and 
imitator of Raffaelle. He pointed 
some fine pictures for the chuvcbea 

at Rome Pilk. 

GEMKiNANO (Oiacinto), an 
Italian histoncnl painter, bom at 
Pistoia in 1611, and died in 1681, 
ncred 70. He travelled to Rmne, 
and placed himself as a disciple with 
Pietro da Cortona ; under whom he 
proved an historical painter of singu- 
lar merit. He continued at Rome 
for some years, and liuished several 
fine compobitions for the churches 
and convents of that dtf .•»-iHZI. 

GEMINUS, or OEMINIE (Tho- 
maa). This old English artist ym 
an engraver aa "veil aa a painter, and 
ezecnted sereial plates to ornament 
his publications. In the year 1545, 
he published a translation of Vesa- 
liu8*8 Anatomy, irhich tvus first 
printed at Padua in 1 54'2, with 
wooden cuts. Geminus copied 
them on copper, and the book was 
dedicated to Henry VIII. These 
plates, according to Ames, were some 
of the first rollingr-press printing 
in England. lie afterwards pub- 
lished another translation of the same 
work, by Nicholas Udal, 1652, dedi. 
cated to Edward VI. Thomas Ge- 
minus lived in Blackfija^^ where he 
pnbliahed a Frognosticatiosi, relating 
to the weather. The Phenomena of 
the Heavena, &c., with a number of 
plates, engraved by himself. Accord- 
ing to Vertue, he published another 
w ork on Midwifery, with copper cuts, 
by himself. — Walpole, 

GENDRE (Nicholas le), an cmi- 
nent sculptor, bom at Paris in 1518, 
and died in 1570, aged 52. He 
executed several fine pieces of sculp- 
ture, particularly a fine statue of 
Henry IV. — Moreri^D'ArgenviUe, 

GENOA (GiioiamoX an Italian 
historical painter, bom at UrMno in 
U76, and died in 1551^ aged 75. 



He first studied under Loca 
relliy of Cortona; and afterwards 
under Pietro Peragino, at the same 
time that Raffselle was under that 

master; and that intercourse laid tlio 
foundation of a most cordial friend* 
ship between Ha&eUe and Geng% 
which was never impaired. As he 
had made pers]>ective and arcliitec- 
ture his peculiar study, he excelled 
in both; and was employed by the 
Duke of Urbino to paint the scenery 
of Ills theatre, which Gcnga executed 
in an admirable manner, to his own 
honour and the satisfaction of the 
duke; and hu eztanuudinaiy abilities 
in the several hnnches of his art 
procured him ample emplo}7QeQt al 
Rome and Florence (aa well aa at 
Urbino), where his peifi»rmancei 
were held in great esteem.— m/*^. 

GENNARI (Benedetto), an Italian 
liistorical and portrait painter, bom 
in 1633, and died in 1715, aged 82. 
He painted, jointly with his brother 
Cesare, in several cities of Italy. Ho 
visited England during the reign of 
Charles II., and painted the portrait 
of that prince, and the principal 
noblemen of his court. He was ap- 
]>oiated painter to James II. ; but at 
his expulsion returned to Italy. Hta 
historic works are, a St, Leopaixk^ 
in the dome of Orimo; and a 
St. Zaocszia, wA ' FotU^ Wahohj 
Pilk. 

G ENOEIjS (Abraham), a Flemish 
landscape and portrait painter, bom 
at Antweq^ in 1640. He was a 
disciple of Bakkerecl and Firelnns. 
He \a8itcd France, and was emphjy- 
ed by Le Brun, to paint the land- 
scapes in his battles of Alexander. 
He afterwards went to Rome, where 
he painted the portrait of Cardinal 
Rospigliosi, though little can be said 
in commendation of his portraits in 
generaL In landscapes he had .a 
boldness of design, and vigour of 
colour, with a truth of imitation 
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that never deviated iuto manner. — 
Pilk. 

GENTSCH (Andrew), a Ger- 
' man engraver, who Tended at Augs- 
bui^, and lloniislied about the year 
1616. He engraved sevenl small 
copperplates of grotesque ornaments, 
Some wliick are dated in 1616. 
He nsnally marked his plates with 
the same cipher as Albert Alde- 
grever; but their works arc not 
difficult to distinguish, .by the inferi- 
ority of those of Gcntsch, and the 
ditferencc in the date. — Strutt. 

GENTILESCHI (Onazio), an 
Italian historical and landscape paint- 
er, bom at Pisa in 1563, and died 
in London in 1647, aged 84. He 
ms a disciple of his bslflbroiher, 
'Aurelio Lomi, and adopted tlie name 
«f Gentileschi, from bis maternal 
trnde. Ho vitited Rome, and fur- 
aisbed the landscapes of Agostino 
-Tassi vith figures. Upon tho invi. 
tation of Charles L be came to Eng. 
land» and ^vas well received by 
that monarch, who appointed him 
lodgings in his court. He was em- 
ployed to paint the ceilings of the 
palaces at Greenwich, and York- 
house. His principal paintings in 
England were, a Madoniin, a Mag- 
dalen, and Lot and his two daugh- 
ters De Piles, Pilk. 

. GENTILESCHI (Afftemiaia), an 
bistoricsland portrsit psintress, who 
died in 1642. Sbe resided some 
jears ^tb ber fiitber in Englsnd, 
wbere she painted the portraits of 
some of the royal family, and many 
of the nobility of England ; but 
passed the last years of her life in 
Italv. She was inferior to her father 
in history, but excelled him in ])()r- 
traits. Two of her historical pic- 
tures are at Florence, one in the 
Ducal gallery, the other in the pos- 
session of Averardo de Medici : it 
represents Judith killing Holofemes ; 
a picture of deep impasto, of a tone 



and evidence that strikes with ter- 
ror; the other is the Tempt^ition 
of Susanna, a work of much suavity 
from the choice of place, the grace 
the principal figure, and the dress of 
the rest.— Walpoky De Pikg^PWL, 

GERBIER (Sir Balthassr), a 
Flemish painter, bom at Antwerp, 
in 1592, and died in 1661, aged 69. 
He came to England by the inyita- 
tion of Charles I. who expressed a 
great esteem for his works ; and at 
the recommendation of the Duke 
of Buckingham, conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood, and ap- 
pointed him his resident at Brussels; 
which office he dis<^harged with cre- 
dit and probity JJe Piles, Pilk. 

GERMAIN (Thomas), a French 
sculptor, bom at Fbris in 1674, and 
died in 1748, aged 74. His fatber 
was goldsmilb to the king, and a 
man of great ingenuity. Germain 
resided fSn several years at Rome, 
where he worked as a goldsmith, 
and exercised himself in drawing. 
He also performed many fine sculp- 
tures in metal, and on his return to 
Paris became famous in that line. 
Plate wrought by him fetched very 
high prices. He was likewise skilled 
in architecture. — Moreri* 

GERMYN (Simon), a Dutch 
landscape painter, bom at Dort in 
1650, and died in 1719, aged $9. 
He -was a disciple of Godfery Schale- 
ken, and afterwards of Lndowick 
Smits, called Hartcamp, of wbom be 
learned a peculiar meUiod of paint- 
ing fruit. But not finding that 
branch of the art favouraUy re- 
ceived, o^ring, as Houbraken says, 
to his method of blending and tor- 
turing his colours, he applied himself 
entirely to the jiainting of land- 
scapes, \vhich he practised as long as 
he lived Houh. Pilk. 

GERRARD (of Haerlem), s 
Dutch liistorical painter, born at 
Haerlem, and, according to Houbra- 
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ken, dM at the early age of 28. 
He was ft disciple of Albert Van 
Onwater, one of the first after John 
Van Eyrk, who painted in oil ; and 
■when he had painted under that 
master for a short time, he showed 
Bnch freedom of hand, so firm an 
outline, and such an expeditious 
manner of colouring, that his master 
used to say he was bom a painter. 
In many parts of Us profeMon he 
ms eqnil to lib master; but in de- 
sign, expresflkm, ud the diiporitkm 
cf Us Bubjects, lie irss ftr superior. 
He imdetstood penpecCiTe extreme- 
ly wdl, and ms conndeied by his 
contemporaries, as one of the best 
punters of his time. He painted I 
for the church of St. John, at j 
Haerlem, a Descent firomthe Cross, j 
which was esteemed an exquisite ' 
perfomiancc. The expression of 
the different passions in the counten- | 
ances of the Virgin and the Apostles 
is admirable ; and the whole is sur- ; 
prisingly beautiful. Albert Durer, 
who went to Haeriem to see the 
mwkB of Ctomidy ssid, thst he must 
have been a lemarkaUe fiiTOiurite 
of nature« ^o eould so esHy arrive 
at so great a depee of perfectknu— 
fioiib. Pilk, 

GERARD called GERRARDS, 
(Pletem Van Zyl), a Dutch por- 
trait painter, bom at Amsterdam in 
1607, and died in 1667, aged 60. 
He learned the art of painting in his 
own country, but came to Knghind 
to practise it ; and happened to live 
in the same house with Vandyck, 
with whom he cultivated an intimate 
friendship. By attentively observ- 
ing the penciUng of that inunita. 
ble master, he stodiously labonred 
to imitate his msnner of handling 
and eolonring ; and proved so happy 
in his endeavours^ that, after the 
death of ysndych, he returned to 
Amslodam, and rose to such high 
lepntaliopf that he ii|M 4^st|ngtiiBhed 



by the name of the second Vandyek. 

His most usual subjects were por- 
traits, which he generally designed 
in the historical stvle, after the man- 
ner of conversations ; and he always 
gave his figures such draperies as 
were suitable to the modes of the 
times. The hands of his women 
are particularly excellent, as well 
for the roundness and first outline, 
as for the delicacy of the colouring, 
a drcnmstanee vrhich is peciilisriy 
observable in the worics of Vandyck. 
One of the best pietoies of this 
master, is the Prodigal Son, whidi 
has a sensible and strong expression, 
and is also exoeUently eolonred..- 
Houb. Pilk. 

GESSNER (Solomon). This 
celebrated personage is well known 
to the literary world by his poem of 
the '* Death of Abel," and his other 
poetical works. He claims our no- 
tice here as a designer and engraver. 
He etched several plates of vignettes 
and other ornaments for his Death 
of Abel and his Pastonds. We 
have besides by him several land- 
scapes, executed in* a very pleasing 
and finished style, of which the ibl. 
lowing are the principal : — A set of 
ten landscapes, dedicated to M. 
Watelet, 1764; twelve pastoral 
landscapes, 1767, 1768 ; ten land- 
scapes, with mythological figures, 
1769, 1771 Strutt. 

GHERARDI, called DOCENO 
(Christoforo), an Italian historical 
and landscape painter, bom at Flo- 
rence in 1500, and died in 1556, 
aged 56. He showed an attach- 
jnent from his earliest infancy to 
drawing and designing; and wiAont 
any otiber assistance thsn what ho 
reonved finim nature, he had, at the- 
age of rixteen, made such a progvsss 
in painthig and designing diffinent 
subjects, and also showed somewhat 
so gnoc^ in his manner* that he 
was considered as a prodigy. Some 
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of bis performances happening to 
fall under the observation of Raf- 
faelle dal CoUe, that artist was so 
much pleased and surprised with the 
teste and execution of them, that 
he took Ohristoforo ander his own 
cue, admitted him u one of his own 
disdplesi and divected his band and 
judgment, till he became a rerj 
eaiinent master. He spent some 
years in the army, but left the mili- 
tsry life to devote himself to paint, 
ing ; and became an universal artist, 
in not only desipiincf historical fi- 
gures, but also landscapes, birds, 
fishes, and particularly excelled in 
grotesque. He finished a great 
number of works at Rome, Naples, 
and Florence; and, in conjunction 
with Giorgio Vasari, or rather under 
Idm, executed a great many designs 
in finesoo as weU asin mU^Fotan, 



6HEYN or OHEIN (Ji 
the£lder)y a Blemish des^jSner and 
eogravcr, bom at Antwerpabout the 
year 1565. He was instructed in 
drawing by his father, -who was a 
glass-painter, and learned engnvring 
under Henry Goltzius. He imi- 
tated the style of that master, and his 
plates evince a great command of 
the graver. They are executed in a 
bold free style, and liis design is cor- 
rect and not without taste. He en- 
graved a great number of plates, 
belli tnom his own designs, and after 
other masters, and his prints are 
highly esteemed.. - Siruti, 
' OHBYK or GHEIN (James 
the Yonnger). He was of the 
same fiunily as tiie preceding artist, 
but it is not ascertained whether he 
was his son or nephew. At an early 
age he visited Italy, and studied un- 
der A. Tcmpesta. In conjiniction 
nith Cornelius Boel, he executed 
eijrht plates for I.a Vie de Charles 
v., from designs by Tempesta,^ 



GHEZZI (Pier Leone), an Italian 
historical painter, bom at Rome in 
1674, and died in 1755, aged 81. 
lie was appointed by tlie Pope to 
adorn the castle of Gaudolpho, and 
other plaote. Francis I. Duke of 
Fsnna, confemd on hhn the honour 
of knighthood. J>*.^ii]^enm0B^ 

GIBBONS (Grinlrag), an emi. 
nent sculptor, who died in 172L 
He was the son of a Dutchman who 
settled in England in the seven- 
teenth century. Charles II. em- 
ployed him in ornamentinor several 
of his palaces, and gave him a situa- 
tion under the board of works. He 
carved the foliage in the chapel at 
"Windsor, the choir of St. Paul's ca- 
tliedrul, and the admirable font in 
St. Jameses churchyWostminster ; but 
his principal peilbniianee ia aaid to 

beatPetwerth.^lF4a4>ofe*» Am^ 
doteg of PmaUmg. 
GIBBS (James), a celebrated 

Scotch architect, bom at Aberdeen 
in 1683, and died in 1754, aged 71. 
He designed the churches of Sl 
Martin's in the Fields, and St. 
Marj'-le-strand, London ; and the 
New church at Derby ; the Senate 
House, and tlie new improvements 
of King's Collepe, Cambridge, and 
other MorkB. — Got, Biog. Z>ict. 

GIBSON (Richard), ciUled the 
Dwarf, an English painter, born in 
1615, and died in 16^0, aged 75. 
He was a disciple of Fgmn dm 
CIc)aie, and perfocted bimself by 
copying the woriv of Sir Peter Lelj^ 
whose manner he imitated. In Ida 
youth he waS page to a lady at lior^ 
lake, who, pefceiving his taste for 
painting, pnt him under De Cleyne 
for instruction. He was aflerw&rds 
paijo to Charles I., and when he 
maiTied Mrs. Anne Shepherd, who 
was also a dwarf, the king hononred 
the wedding with his prcsenrx% and 
gave away the bride. They were oi 
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equal stature, each measuring tliree 
feet ten inches. They had nine 
children, five of wliom arrived at 
years of maturity, and were of the 
usual stature* It is reported by 
MMBd trriien, thmt a pictm of tbis 
inasWs band, repi-esentiiig tht Good 
BlMplmd, be^ ahown to Charles 
II., io smdi adinirod hf tliat 
monarch, that it occasioned the 
death of Vander Dort, the painter. 
Ho drew the portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell aeveral times ; and had the 
honour of instructing Queen Mary, 
"when princess of Orange, and prin- 
cess Anne, (afterwards Queen of 
England), in dnmng. ^Wo^k, 
De Piles. 

GIBSON (William), an English 
historical painter, born in 1644, and 
died in 1702, aged 58. He was 
nephew of the preeeding, and was 
matructed in the art of painting by 
hia nnde, and afterwards by Sir 
Peter Lely, w hose works he copied. 
^Walpole, De Piles, 

GILLEMANS (Antonio), a Fle- 
mish painter, bom at Antwerp about 
1672* His subjects were fruits of 
various kinds, particularly grapes, 
which he always painted in a small 
size, but with a great deal of truth, 
and often witli much roundness 
and relief. He had a free and 
spirited touch, his objects were well 
grouped, and his colouring was fre- 
quently very natural and lively ; but 
heing of a smaller dimension than 
what the eye is aocnstomed to aee in 
nature, his pictures have not an 
offeet eqml to the neatness of his 
handling — Pilk. 

GILLOT (Clande), a French 
painter and engraver, bom at Lan- 
grea in 1673. He was sent to 
Paris when young, and became a 
scholar of J. B. Comeille. He 
chiefly excelled in designing fauns, 
satyrs, and grotesques, in which he 
aequirod some reputation, and vm 



received into the Academy at Paiis 
in 1715. Anthony Watteau was 
his scholar, and preatly surpassed 
him. His works, as a painter, are 
little regarded ; but he has left us a 
eonsidenible number of etchinga 
fnm bia own designs, wbiob are 
executed in a bold five style, and 
auffidenily finished. Including the 
plates he engi-aved for Lea FaUet 
de la Moihe^-Uoudard* M* Ger- 
saint makes his prints amount to 
nearly one hundred and eighty.iri«. 
Strutt. 

GILPIN (Sa^vrey), an English 
painter, bom at Carlisle in 1733. 
He was the son of a captain in the 
army, who had a knowledge of 
drawing, and from whom he re- 
ceived some instructions in the first 
rudiments of design. On his arrival 
in London, be was for some time 
under a ship painter. His genius, 
however, led him to designing ani- 
mals, and some of bis sketchea 
having been shown to the late Duke 
of Cumberland, at that time cele. 
brated on the turf, he took him 
under his patronage, and employ- 
ed him in painting the portraits 
of his favourite horses, and other 
subjects, at Newmarket, in which ho 
discovered uncommon abilitv. He 
was one of the most correct and 
j spirited drawers of horses that the 
art has produced ; and that he pos- 
sessed powera of a superior cast, 
which would have enabled him to - 
have distinguished himsdf in the 
more elevated walk of historical 
painting, is evident in his pictures 
of the Election of Darius^ and the 
Triumph of Camillus. — j9^f7y*< 
Edit, of Pilkington. 

GIOCONDO (Fra. Giovanni), 
an Italian architect, born at Verona, 
in 1472, rind died in 1521, aged 49. 
He taught the principles of archi- 
tecture and had Julius Caesar Sca- 
ligerfor a pupil. He built several 
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palaces and bridges in France and 
Italy, and was versed in theology, 
mathematics, and antiquities. He 
published an edition of Vitruvius, 
and another 4>f Caesar's Commenta. 
ilet>— « TitttboBchi, 

GIORDANO (Luca), an Italian 
liistoikal painter, bom at Naples 
in 1629, and died in 1705, aged 76. 
He ^raa a disciple of Giiuepp^de 
JEUber^ called Spagnoletto ; but af- 
terwards studied under Pietro da 
Cortona. When he quitted the 
school of the latter, he went to 
to study Corregdo, and 
to Venice, to improve 
himself by the colouring and com- 
positions of the best Venetian mas- 
ters. He had a fruitful and tine 
imagination, and a most surprising 
reaSnew and freedom of bend; bis 
tone of oolonxing it agreeable^ and 
hie design, wben be ebose, correct 
In one of tbe galleries of the Mar- 
quis Peralta, at Milan, are to be 
aeen several beads by Giordano, in 
.tbedifocnt manners of tbe Italian 
masters. They are extremely fine, 
and one in particular of St. Gregory, 
in the manner of Guido. The 
grand altar-piece, in the church of 
the Ascension, at Naples, is one of 
the best performances of Giordano : 
it represents the Battle of the Angels, 
and Full of Lucifer; St. Michael 
stands in a noble attitude, iviib his 
feet npon Lucifer, both figures being 
aupported by the air ; two of the evil 
spirits seem loaded triih the throne 
of that prince, which is tumbling 
along with them towards the abyss, 
and there are a multitude of figures 
below which appear already driven 
into punishment. The colouring of 
this picture is in the style of Rubens, 
fresh and brilliant, and has a most 
striking effect, by the brightness of 
the colours. Tlierc arc likewise in 
the Pulazza Durazzo, ut Cicnoa, a 
D}1ng Seneca in the Bath; the Mar- 



tyrdom of a Saint, and tlic Contest 
between Perseus and Demctrous, 
which justify all the honours and 
riches bestowed by monarcha on this 
great painter. — Vas.y Pilk, 

GIOTTO (Ambrose), a cele- 
brated andent Italian painter wb4, 
sculptor, bom at Vespignano^ a vil- 
lage near Florence, inl27$, and died 
in 1336, aged 60. He was a dis- 
ciide of Cimabue, but soon became 
superior to his master, and aiiived 
at a degree of art, which, in grace at 
least, was not excelled Wforc Ma- 
saccio. The following anecdote is 
related of this artist, upon the au- 
thority of De Piles. Pope Benedict 
IX., having a desire to try the ca- 
pacity of the Florentine jiamtcrs, 
sent a person to Florence to procure 
him a design fttaa. each of them* 
Tbe messenger addressed lumaelf 
to Giotto; the latter drew a perfect 
drcle on paper, with the point ef 
his pencil, and one Stroke of his 
hand; — "There," says he, ^'canj 
it to the Pope, and tell him you 
saw me do it." The man replied, 

I asked for a design!" "Go, Sir," 
answered the artist ; " I tell you his 
Holiness asks nothing else of me." 
Upon til is the Pope gave his design 
the preference, and sent for him to 
Rome, where he painted the cele- 
brated Mosaic of the Navicella, or 
the boat of St. Peter, in tbe por. 
tieo of that Basilica at Rome, whidi 
has been distinguished by tbe Italisn 
painters as Giotto's veeael.^ He 
likewise executed several fine woika 
at Rome, Florence, Pisa, Naples, 
and other cities of Italj^-i-JDe JPik$^ 
Vasari^ Pilk. 

GIRARDON (Francis), a cclc 
brated French sculptor and archi- 
tect, bom at Troves in 1 628, and 
died in 1715, aged 87. After stu- 
dying under Anguier, he was sent 
to Rome by Louis XIV., to perfect 
himself in bis art, and be succeeded 
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Lc Brim as inspector-general of 
sculpture. His cliief works are the 
Mausoleum of Cardinal Richelieu, 
in the church of the Sorhonne ; the 
Equestrian Statue of Lewis XIV., 
and the Rape of Proaerpinc, in the 
gardens of YetmWfm,l-mD*Argen- 
wMe^ Moreri, 

QIRTIN (nMimuX an Eii|^ 
If^Amtm^ ptinter, bom in ]775» and 
died in 1802, aged 27. So great 
'was his attachment to his profession, 
that he worked at it till within a few 
days of his death, though labouring 
under a painful asthma. He drew 
landscapes from nature in water- 
-colours, and some in oil. The Pa- 
noramic View of London, which was 
exhibited, and his Views of Paris, 
.re admirable representations. I 'rints 
of the latter have been publithed. 
They were dedicated to Lend Essex, 
mho jMueliaaed the originals*— 
wmte, Mim^Mag. Feb. 1803. 

QIUSTI (.Ajitonio), an Italian 
liistoiicaland kndseape painter, born 
ntFloienoein 1624, and died in 1705, 
aged 81. He excelled in history, 
animals, and landscapes. — Pilk. 

GIULANO (di Majano), a FIo- 
r*»ntine sculptor and architect, horn 
in lu77, and died in 1447, aged 70. 
He constructed the magnificent pa- 
lace of Poggio Reale, and other edi- 
fices at Naples. He was also em- 
ployed at Rome by Taul IL — 
Atoreri, 

GLAUBER, callea POUDORE 
(John), a eelebrate2i Dnteh land- 
scape painter, bom at Utreeht in 
ie46» and died in 1726» aged 80. 
Ho was a disciple of Nidiolas Ber- 
chem, nnder whom he made a very 
rapid progress. Having determined 
upon visiting- R<nne, he took along 
lyith him a younger hiothcr, who 
was only fifteen years of age. In 
hid route he stoy>])od at Paris, and 
staid one year with Picart, a flower- 
painter ; and at Lyons Lc spent two 



years with Adrian Vander Cabel ; 
nor would he have quitted the latter 
for some years longer, if the great 
concourse of people wlio were going 
to the jubilee haid not tempted him 
directly to Rene. In that city he 
studied lor two years, not neglecting 
any thing that might eondnoe to hie 
impvoTement ; and emtinned f&e 
so«e time at Venice, to perfect him- 
self in edioming. At his return to 
his owneountry, he settled at Am. 
steidam, and lodged with Gerard 
Lairesse ; and those two artists hav- 
ing the same love for their profession, 
the same elevation of sentiment, 
and a similaritv of taste, became 
united in the firmest bonds of friend- 
ship; and there are beautiful land- 
scapes of Glauber's, ])aintcd at tluit 
time, which arc enriched with elegant 
figures by Lairesse. Glauber is one 
of the most seleet landscape painteta 
among the Flemings: his taste 
and manner are entirely of the Italian 
schofd; his scenes are generally 
taken from the lovely Tiews in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and some- 
times from situations near the Alps. 
His colouring is warm, true, and 
excellent ; his invention fertile, and 
his pirturcf* exq\iisitely finished. 
His touch is so particularly neat, 
that every distinct species of trees 
or plants may be distinguished by 
the exactness of the leafing ; and by 
a happy management of the aerial 
perspective, his distances recede in 
a miaral and pleadng manner. His 
pictures usually bear a considerable 
price, partieularly those which hate 
the additional merit of l4uresse*a 
figures. — Iloub. Pilk. 

GLAUBER (GoUief John), • 
Duich landscape painter, bom at 
Utrecht m 1656, and died in 1703, 
aged 47. H'' was the brother and 
disciple of John Glauber, and after- 
Wards of Jacob Knuyf, at Paris. He 
1 traveUed with his brother to Rome, 
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and resided there for two yeai's, and 
■ftennurda visited Tmiioe ; <U liii xe. 
turn to HoUand, bit works were 
soon noticed, and much admiied, as 
well for their taste of design as the 
excellence of their colouiing; and 
his pictures are very often mistaken 
for those of his brother. Although 
this painter had a neat touch, and a 
delicate pencil, when he employed 
himself on cahinet pictures ; yet he 
showed a nohle freedom of hand, 
and a touch full of spirit, in tliosc 
large Avorks which he executed in 
gi'und lialls and saloons. One of his 
capital landsca])es was in the palace 
of the prince of Orange, at Soesdyck ; 
which is exquisitely de8%ned and 
fimshed, the figures being painted by 
Lalnise.— ifotfft., PUk. 

GLAUBER (IMana)» a Dutch 
portrait paintress, bom at Utrecht 
in 1650. She w^s the sister of 
John and Gotlief Glauher ; she 
principally painted portraits, and in 
that stvle rose to a desTce of dis- 
tinctiou. She was some yeai's before 
her death accidentally deprived of 
her eye-sight Ibid. 

GLEN (John), a German engra- 
ver in wood, born at Liege in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 
He published a woik on ancient and 
modem dresses, iUnstrated with 
figures of his own engraving^G^sn. 
Miog.IHei. 

GLOVER (Geoige), an English 
engraver, who flourished about tlie 
year 1()37. He worked chiefly for 
the booksellers, and engraved several 
portraits of distinguished persons, 
wliich arc interesting to English 
history. They are executed in a 
bold open style, thougli without 
much taste. He also engiavcd fron- 
tispieces and embk'iuaticnl subjects, 
but liis portraits are the best oi his 
works. — Walpole. 

GOAR (Van), an old Gemum 
en gi aver on wood, who was employed 
chiefly by the booksellers. Although 



the subjects he was engaged in are 
little interesting in themselves, being 
principally firontispieoes and book 
ornaments, yet his cute an exeented 
with so much spirit, and in so mas- 
terly a style, that his piinto are mudi 
esteemed. He flourished about 

1516 Strutt. 

GODDARD (John), an English 
engraver, who flourished about the 
year 1651. Ho engraved some 
frontispieces, maps, and other sub- 
jects, for the bookscllere. One of 
his best prints is tlic portrait of Mar- 
tin Billiugsley, a writing master, in 
an oval border, dated 1651, with 
four English verses. It is prefixed 
to his copy-book. Mr. Stmtt m«ii. 
tions a small upright print of a woman 
standing, under which ia Inscribed 
Vartura^ and another ita oom* 
panion. — Strutt. 

GODEWYCK (Maigaiet), n 
Dutch landscape paintress, bom at 
Dort in 1627, and died in 1677, 
aged 50. She was instructed in the 
principles of painting by Nicholas 
Maas. She acquired a fine taste for 
painting landscapes, which she inge. 
niously diversified with views of 
rivers, cascades, villages, groves, and 
distant hills, that rendered her 
compoutioiis very pleasing. She 
likewise wwked flowers in em. 
broidery to the greatest perfection*— 

GOES (Hugo Vender), a Flemisk 

painter, born at Bruges, and flou- 
rished about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. He was a dia» 
ci])le of John Van Eyck, and sevc- 
ral fine works by him arc still pre- 
served at Bruges ; particularly a 
picture of Abipdl and her maids in 
tlie presence of David.— iVaiuiriirty 
Honb. 

GOLTZIL (Hubcrt),a Flemish 
painter, bom at Venlo in 1520, and 
died in 1583, aged 63. He was a 
disciple of Lambert Lombard ; but 
> haying copied -several designs fmm, 
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tilft 'antique, under tW difeedon of 
his nastory it inspired Um mih an 
mbltion to stndj after the originals; 
and for that purpose he tisvelled to 
Borne, where he redded for a con- 
8icIernT>le time. He was an excellent 
judge of the antiques, which enabled 
bim to investigate many curiosities 
in coins and medals, wliicli lie after- 
'wards learnedly digested, and pub- 
lished \\ith learned annotations. At 
Antwerp, he painted the History of 
Jason ; but his pictures are extremely 
rare, though he painted a great num. 
ber — Sandrart, Pilk. 

GOLTZIUS (Henry), a Flemish 
engraw and painter. * Thia distin- 
gnished artist was horn at Mnlhrecht, 
in the dnchj of JnHers, in 1558. 
His fiuher was an eminent glass 
painter, who instructed him in the 
int principles of the art, and he was 
taught engraving by Theodore Cueni- 
-hert. His progress was such, that 
he soon surpassed his master, who 
employed him to engrave some 
plates, and he executed scveml for 
Philip Galle. He afterwards tiu- 
veiled through Germany to Italy, 
where his studies were particularly 
directed to the works of Michel An- 
gelo, Raffiielle, and Bolldoro dft Ca^ 
nvaggio. A too Tehement desire 
to imitate the snblime style of Buo- 
narotti, led him 'frequently into an 
outrageous and extravagant design, 
which is not always compensated by 
the extraordinary excellence of his 
gray^. He was peifectly master of 
the anatomy of the human figure, 
and drew the extremities with the 
■greatest precision. His compositions 
are often eccentric, and the attitudes 
and movement of his figures strained 
and unnatural ; but these defects are 
greatly recompensed by the uncom- 
mon bea.uty and freedom of his exe- 
cution. His style is sometimes 
extremely neat and highly finished ; 
at olSbm^ it is surprisingly hold, 



dear, and masterly. Nature seems 
to have endowed him with a freulty 
of appropriating his mipner lo the 
particular object he had to represent. 

During his residence at Rome* he 
engraved several platesafterBafiaelle, 

Polidoro, and others ; and on his re--' 
turn to Holland he settled at Haer-' 
I em, where he engraved several 
plates from the principal Flemish 
and Dutch masters. He imitated 
with the greatest success the style of 
Albert Durer, Lucas of Leyden, and 
the other admired old masters, which 
he has proved by a set of six large 
plates, called The ' Masterpieces of 
Goltzius, as showing how perfectly 
he could imitate the particular man.' 
ner of those artists whose works were 
held in higher estimation than his, 
Henry Qoltiius had reached his 
forty-second year when he com- 
menoed painting. His first pictiire' 
reprefsented the Crucifixion, with the 
Virgin Mary and St. John ; and it is 
commended by Van Mandcr for the 
excellence of the colouring and the 
boldness of the desig:n. Goltzius is 
much more distinguiblicd as an en- 
graver than a painter Strutt, 

GOMEZ (Vicente Salvador), a 
Spanish painter, bom at Yalentia 
about the year 1645. He was n 
scholar iof Jacinto de Espionoso, and 
discovered such extraordinary juve- 
nile powers, that before he was 
fifteen years of age, he executed 
some considerable works in fresco, 
of subjects from the Life of St. Ig- 
natius, which equally satisfied and 
sui-j)rised his employers. His talents 
^vcre not confined to historical paint- 
ing; he was equally successful in 
landscapes, animals, and architec- 
tural views. He is said to have been 
the founder of an academy of artists 
at Yalenda. — Cumberlani. 

GOMEZ (Sebastiano, called El 
Muhita De Murillo). This extra- 
ordinary personage was a Mulatto 
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Mmnt of HmUlo. Fhym the op- 
portunities he had of witnessing the 
exercise of Uie admirahle talents of 
bis master, he conceived an affection 
loir the 4Ct» and passed liis leisure 
time in hnmblc ctibrts to acquire 
some proticicncy in it, and liis en- 
deavours were by no means fruitless. 
After the death of Murillo, in 1685, 
he painted some pictures for the 
churches and convents ut Seville. 
In the portico of the convent of the 
Mercenarios Descalzos^ there Is a 
psinting by him of the Yiigin and 
Inftat Chxist; and at the Gi^uehins, 
our Saviour bound to tho Pillar. 
There are several other works hj 
him at Seville Cumberland. 

GONZALEZ (Bartolomeo), a 
Spanish painter, honi at Valladolid 
in 1564, and died in 1627, aged 63. 
He visited Madrid when young, and 
l)( rame a scholar of Patricio Caxes. 
He painted history and portraits, and 
was employed by Thilip III. to paint 
the portraits of different branches of 
the Austrian family, for the palace 
of the l*ardo. On the death of 
CastcUo, he ^vas made painter to the 
King. There are many of his works 
in the Escurisl, at Valladolid, and 
alBuigos. Of huhistoricsl works, 
the princ^l sre, the Angels in the 
chujrch of the Augustiues at Madrid ; 
and an allegorical subject represent- 
ing the Arts, in the royal ooUoction. 
^Cumberland. 

GOOL (John Van), a Dutch 
painter, born at the Hague in 1685. 
He wrote a history of the lives and 
works of the Dutch and Flemish 
painters Houb. 

GOUDT (Henry, Count de). 
This distinguished amateur artist was 
of a noble fionily of HoUand, and a 
Count of the Pslatinate. He was 
bom at Utrecht in 1585. A passion- 
ate inclination for tho art, led him to 
an early application to drawing, sad 
when ho was young he went to Rome 



in search of kaprovement. Aniired 
in that oapitsl, he was one of the 

most assiduous students of his time^ 
and daily frequented the acadenajy 
to design after the model. He con- 
tracted an intimacv vdth. Adam El- 
sheimer ; and, as is noticed in the 
life of that painter, he became his 
most liberal benefactor. He pur- 
chased some of the most finished 
works by Elsheimer, which he has 
engraved in a style peculiar to him- 
self, which is perhaps better adapted 
to express the polished finishing, ani 
the sdmirable effect of chiaro-scurao 
of the ordinals, than any other that 
could haTS been adopted. ^s 
plates are wrought entirely wilii th*. 
graver, and their extraordinary effect 
is produced, not in the usual mode 
of deepening and strengthening the 
stroke, but by delicately crossing 
and re-crossing them several times in 
the shadows. Though his plates are 
finished wth the most extraordinary 
precision, there appears a surprisingly 
free and dexterous handling of the 
graver. There is a fine expression 
in the heads, and his figures are cor- 
rectly drawn. The following are 
the seven prints by bim after Adam 
Elsheimer f-^ 

1. — Ceres drinking from a pitcher. 
An old woman appears holdings a can- 
dle at the door of a cottage, and a boy 
naked standing by her, is laughing 
and pointing at the goddess, for which 
contempt he was metamorphosed into 
a frog.— The powerful and striUn^ 
effect of this eagravlng cannot be pro- 
perly described. This print was weU 
copied by HoOar, who, wfOi the point 
only, has given us all the effect, 
though not the neatness, of the ori- 
ginal. It is distinguished by the name 
of the Soreerjf. 

2. The Flight into Epn^t ; a nlgrht 
scene, in Mhich the moon and the 
stars are introduced with srreat success. 

3. The Angel with Tobit; who is 
drawing a fish by his side. The back 
ground is a landscape ; the weeds in 
the fore gnnuul, and the brandies 
of the trees in ftont^ sb wall as the 
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folia^^ and weeds haD^^ing from them, 
•re befttitifiiUy ezpvenM.' He ftdls 

most in those parts wbere the graver 
alone is by no means equal to the un- 
dertaking:, namely, the distant woods 
and aaMDoiblasie of trees* wfaidi gn^ 
'duate one from the other, and requires 
•freedom of determination, wliicli the 
point only can give; \then executed 
with the they alwaye appear 

'flat and heavy. 

4. The Angel with Tobit crossing a 
alream of water t Tobit bolde the flui 
.under his arm. The back-ground is 

a landscape. Hollar has copied this 
print with much success. 

5. Bauelfi and Philemon entertidn. 
ing Jupiter and Mercury; a email 
plate, nc^arly square. 

6. Aurora representing the Daion of 
'Day; a imaLl landieape. The ellbct 
-is very beautiful. 

7. The Beheading of St John in 
Mson; avery tmau oval print, which 
is by fiff tive scarcest.— SlmM. 

OOUJON, otGOUGEON (John), 
a French sculptor sad sichiteet in 
Hiere^ of Fnnds L He was also 
A good medalists and liis works of 
this kind arc scarce and Taluable. 
Being a protestant, he was shot in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 

1 572 D'Argenville. 

GOUPY (Joseph), a Frcncli arU 
ist, celebrated for painting in water- 
colours, and for excellence in copy- 
ing the works of others. He died 
in 1747. — Gen. Bioy, Diet. 

GO YEN (John Van), a celebrated 
Dutch landscape-painter, bom at 
Leyden in 1596, and died in 1656, 
aged 60. He was a disdple of Isaac 
Nicholas, and afterwards snocessiye. 
ly hecame the disciple of William 
Gerrctscn, and of fisaias Yander- 
velde, the most celebrated landscape- 
painter of his time.' Yau Goven 
very soon rose into prreat estccTn, 
and his works are inoic universally 
spread through all Europe, than the 
works of any other master. He was 
fond of sketching the views of vil- 
lages andto^Tis situated on the banks 
of rivers or canals of the sea-ports 
in the Low-Countries; and some. 



times of inland villages, where the 
scenes appeared to him pleasing or 
picturesque. Those he afterwards 
used as subjects for his future land- 
scapes, eutiiliing lliem \nth cattle, 
boats, and iigurcs iu character, just 
as the Uveliuess of his imaginatioii 
directed. IDs style of painting was 
natural, and his sulijects were set- 
pieces, or landscapes, with viewa of 
liws, enliiwned with figures of 
peasants either ferrying oyer catde, 
drawing their nets in still water, or 
going to, or. returning from market 
Sometimes he represented Imts of 
boors on the banks of rivers, with 
overhanging trees, and a beautiful 
reflection of their branches from the 
transparent surface of the waters. 
His best works arc valued so highly 
in most parts of Europe, and espe- 
cially in the Low-Countries, that 
they deservedly afford large prices, 
being lanked in Holland with the 
pictures of Teniers. — Hovh, PUk» 

GRAAT, or GRAET (Barent), 
a Dutch historical and landscape- 
painter, bom at Amsterdam in 1626, 
and died in 1 709, aged 81. He re. 
ceived his lirst instnictions in the 
art from bis uncle, known by the 
name of Master John. He preferred 
the manner of Bamboccio to all 
others, and studied the style of that 
master, in regard to his animals, 
trees, and rural scenery, \nth such 
a\;cui-acy, that his paintings frequently 
passed for the works of Bamboccio. 
And it is related by Houbraken and 
Wcyerman, that a picture of this 
master was publicly bought, andaL 
lowed by all the connoiraeurs to be 
indisputably of Bainboocio*s hand, 
till, some years after, an inscription 
was discovered in one corner of it 
" B, Graet JbciL** He formed an 
aradcmy, in the manner ofthe Royal 
.Academy at Paris, for fifteen years, 
to which the best artists of his time 
jesorted, to study after the naked. 
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from living models ; by which means 
be considerably improved the taste 
as well as the ski 11 of his contempo- 
raries. One of his best pictures, is 
the History of David and Bathshcba, 
and his most distinguished disciple was 
John Hendrick Roos. — Houb. PUk, 
ORAAW or GhfMiw (Henry), a 
Datek hittovkad punter, hm «t 
Hoom, in Nortb Holland, in l627, 
and died in 1682, aged 55. Hete- 
ceived his first instnictions firom Peter 
Orebber, but afterwards became a dis- 
ciple ofJaeobVan Campen,Dvith whom 
he continued eight years, and gained 
much credit by his improvement 
in painting, that Prince Maurice, of , 
Nassau, engaged him to paint seve- | 
nil ceilings in the })alace near the j 
Hague. Not satisfied with the know- 
ledge which he had hitherto acquired, ' 
and to refine his taste, by designing 
and copying the works of the great 
masters, and the antiques, he travelled 
to Rome, where hestndied three yean* 
He at length succeeded so well, by 
industry and an aptgenius, that Nicolo 
PouBsin, looking over some of the 
studies of Oraaw, declared he never 
saw a Fleming of whom he had 
higher expectations, or any one of 
more promisinfj talents. On his re- 
turn from Italy, he lived alteniately 
at Amsterdam and Uticclit, enriched 
by his works, and exceedingly ad- 
mired. He had a fine invention, his 
manner of composing w\as gi^and, and 
his dispositions showed much taste 
and judgment. His draperies were 
laige, his colouring good, his design 
coneet; and he partieularly excelled 
in naked figures, in which his chcnoe 
was elegant, and the contours graoe- 
fuL He left very few pictures ; but 
Tvhat he finished will serve to esta- 
blish his reputation as an eminent 
master. — Houb.^ Pilk, 

• GRAND (Le), a French encrra- 
ver, who resided at Paris about the 
year 1760. He was chiefly em-^ 



ployed in vignettes and decorations 
of books,, many of which were after 
the designs of Gravelot, Eisen, and 
others. He engraved a set of plat^ 
for an edition of Ovid's Alctanior- 
phoses, published at Paris, lie ai&o 
executed some large plates of ruins, 
neatly exeented, but witii liiUa tMte. 

GRANDHOMME (Janet),, a 
Oennan engiavef, bofn at ff^deU 
bei^, and flourished about the year 
1600. He is supposed to have been 
a pupil of Theodore de Biy. We 
have several plates by him, engrav^ 
in a neat stiff style. His best prints 
arc his porti-aits, which possess con- 
siderable merit. He worked chiefly 
with the grdkveT. — Sfruet. 

GRAVELOT (Hcnr>-), a French 
engraver, who died about 1703. 
This artist was not much known as 
an engraver, but wns an excellent 
draughtsman, and drew designs lor 
ornaments in great taste ; he was a 
fiiithful copyist of ancient buildings, 
tombs, and prospects, for which hs 
was constantly employed by the 
artists in London. He drew the 
monuments of the kings for Vertne, 
and gave the designs, where inven- 
tion was necessary, for Pine's plates 
of the tapestry in the House of 
Lords. He had been in Canada as 
secretary to the governor, but the 
climate disagreeing with him, he re- 
turned to France, whence he was 
invited over by Du I Jose. He was 
for some time employed in Glouoes- 
tershire, drawing churehea and anti- 
quities. He engra^ the prints to 
Sir Thomas I^mer^s edition of 
Shakspeare, and many of them he 
designed ; but it was his large print 
of Kirkstal-ahbey, which shows how 
able an engraver he was. 

GREBBER (Peter), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Hacrlrm, alx>ut 
1590. He was a disciple of Henry 
Goltzius, and became an artist of 
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considerable esteem in his native 
city, ^vhe^e many of his performances 
are to be seen, and are still very 
much admired. It is not certain 
"whctiicr this artist had ever been in 
Italy, but from his taste of design, 
itapp«an lihat lie must haye been 
cimTezBuit with ezcelleat models^ 
Hwh. PUk. 

OREEF (Jenmie), » German 
•DgnKver, bm at FnuoM^Efort, about 
the year 1500. lie is supposed to 
have been a pupil of Albert Dnrar, 
but this conjectura probably arose 
from his having copied some of the 
wooden cuts of that artist with great 
exactness. He copied from Albert 
Durer wooden cuts of the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John, the same size as 
the original, yery finely executed. 
^Strutt, 

GREEN (John), an English en- 
graver, who died about 1760. This 
vtist nade great proficiency in 
gnmng kndaeapes, &c, and exe^ 
cnted &e followingheada .Thomas 
Rowncy; Thomas Shaw, I>. D.; 
W. Derham, D. D. He engraved 
the plates for Borlase^s Natural 
History of Cornwall, and many of 
the scats of the nobility and gentry 
in that work. Green \va8 employed 
by the University of Oxford, and 
continued their almanacs for several 
years. — Walpole, 

GREEN (Valentine). This cele- 
brated artist and engraver was bom 
in Warwickshire in 1739, and died 
in 1813, aged 74. He was intended 
by his &ther for the ptofesBion of the 
law, for which purpose lie was placed 
vnier *a respeetftble practitkmer, at 
bfihtm; in Wonestorshire, with 
whom he passed two years ; but 
having a taste for drawing, he aban- 
doned liis office, and, without his 
fether's concurrence, became a pupil 
to an obscure line, engraver at 
Worcester. His progress in that 
hranch of engraving not succeeding 



to his wishes, he came to London in 
1765, where he turned his tlioughts 
to scraping in mezzotinto, and with- 
out the aid of an instiuctor, arrived 
at a perfection which has seldom 
been equalled. Mr. Green partici- 
pates with M^Ardell and Earldom, 
themeiit of being the first artists 
who gave consequence and variety to 
the particular mode of engraving to 
which they devoted themselves; and 
it is due to Mr. Green to remark, 
that bis celebrated prints of Hanni*> 
bal and Regnlus, after the picturss 
by Mr. West, in the Roy collection, 
were the fir>*t plates of equal mairni- 
tude and importance tlmt li:ul appear- 
ed. These were succeeded by scvenil 
othei"s of similar consideration, which 
will ever rank among the ablest 
and most energetic efforts of mezzo- 
tinto. This indefatigable artist, by 
his unremitting exertion during a 
peiidd of upwards of finrty years, 
has produced nearly four hundred 
plates, engraved from the most celoL. 
brated painters, ancient and modem. 
In 1789, Mr. Green obtained a patent 
from the Duke of Bavaria of the ex^ 
elusive privilege of engraving and 
publishing prints from the pictures 
in the Dusscldorf Gallery; and in 
the year 170.^, had published twenty- 
two prints of that collection. This 
enterjmse promised to remunerate 
him imiply for so spirited an under- 
taking, but unfoi-tunately, during the 
siege of that city by the French, in 
1798, the castle and gallery were 
hdd in ruins, and a vety valuaUe 
property belonging to him was de- 
stroyed. Other specnUtionB, flatter, 
ing in their outset, were lost to him 
by the overwhelming eruption of the 
French Revolution^ of which Mr. 
Green thus became one of the innu- 
merable ^^ctims Tn 1 7^7, he was 

ch ctod a member of the incorporated 
society of artists of Great Britain ; 
and in 1774, one of the six associated 
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engravers of tlie Royal Academy. On 
til e foundation of the British Institu- 
tion, he was appointed Keeper; and 
it will be allowed that his zealous 
ezerdoDS to promote the purposes of 
the establishment, and the urbanity 
of his manners to the public and the 
artists, were exemplary. — Sinttt, 
JBryan, 

The limits of our work preclude us 
from giving a more enlarged aooount 
cf this esteemed artlstTa works. 

GREENBURY ( \ an Eng- 
lish copyist, who died about 1670. 
He copied two pictures of Albert 
Durer,from the collection of Charles 
I., which were much admired. 

QREfiNHILL (John), an English 
historical and portniit.|Munter, bom 
at Salisbury in 1649, and died in 
1669, aged 20. He was a disciple 
of Sir Peter Lely, whose style of 
painting he imitated successfully, in 
crayons as well as in oil. He was 
accounted very little inferior to his 
waster, and probably would have 
stood in competition with him, if 
Sir Peter would have allowed him 
free access to his painting-room and 
permitted him to see the method of 
using his colour, and his miumer of 
penciling. But by the most authen- 
tic accounts, Lely grew jealous of 
the abilities of GreeiUuU, and consi- 
dered him as a rival ; and except one 
time when he stood at his master^s 
back, while he was painting the por- 
trait of Mrs. Greenhill, he never 
was permitted to see hira paint. He 
had much natui^l capacity, and copied 
the picture which Vandyck painted 
of Killigrew, with a dog, so extremely 
well, that it was mistaken for the 
original ; and his portraits in crayons 
were much admired. At first he 
was very industrious, but afterwards 
he gave himself up to an irregular 
and dissolute, course of life, and died 
by an acddental.Ml, as h^ returned 



from the tavern, in the bloom of 
his vears. — De Piles, Pilk. 

GREUTER (Matthew), a Ger- 
man engraver, bom at' Straaburg 
about the year 1 564* After reoeiv. 
ing some instructions in his native 
city, he travelled to Italy, bj waj 
of Lyons and Avignon, in both 
which cities he was some time enu 
ployed. He resided chiefly at Rome, 
where he engraved several plates- 
executed in a very neat style, though 
his designs are generally incorrect. 
Some of his plates are ^\Tought en- 
tirely with the graver, and the others 
are ctclied, and finished with the 
graver in a lighter style — Strut t. 

.GREUTER( John Frederick). He 
was son of the preceding artist, bom 
at Rome, about the year 1600, and 
was instructed by Ids &ther. We- 
have by him a variety of plates ex. 
ecuted with the graver, in a clear 
neat style. He engraved the plates 
for tlie Flora of P. Ferrari. — Ibid, 

GRIBELIN (Simon), a French 
engraver, bom at Blois in 1651, 
and died in England in 1733, aged 
7*2. He came to England in 1^)80, 
hut it was twenty years before he 
was noticed. The work that first 
raised his reputation, was the Tent 
of Darius, published in 1 707. This 
was followed by a set of the Car- 
toons; their success was very great, 
having never been completely en. 
graved before. He afterwards pnK 
lished six historical pieces, firom pie- 
tures in the collection at Kensing- 
ton, and the ceiling of the hanquet- 
lng.house; but none of his plates 
gave any idea of the style of the 
masters they copied. He executed 
a great number of small plates on 
gold, silver, and copper, chiefly for 
books. Gribelin engraved the fol- 
lowing portraits : — Duke Schombeig; 
Sir William Dawes; and a small 
whole length of the Eaii of Shaftes* 
bury. — Walpole, 
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ORIFFIER, called the Old 
(John), a Dutdi landscape-painter, 
bom at Amiterdam in 1645^ and 
died in 1718, aged 73. He mB the 
disciple of Roluid Rogbroan, whose 
dark manner he quitted, to imitate 
the fresher tones of A. Vandervclde 
and Lingelbach. He went to Eng- 
land and settled in Loudon. His 
subjects were niins, or views en- 
riched with figures, cattle, boats, 
&c., which he designed and placed 
well. His imitations of Rembrandt, 
Poelembui-g, Ruysdael, and Teniers, 
have often been taken for originals. 

GRIM ALDI, caUed IL BOLOG- 
NESE (Gio. Fianoescu), an Italian 
painter, bom at Bologna in 1606^ 
and died in 1680, aged 74. He was 
a disdple of Agostino Caracci ; and 
afterwards tniTelled to Rome, where 
he resided several years. Upon the 
invitation of Cardinal Mazarine, he 
visited France, and was employed by 
Louis XIV. He principally painted 
landscapes, though he designed 
figures well, was a good architect, 
and understood perspective. He 
^I'as employed by Innocent X. in 
concurrence with other painters, in 
the Vatican. Thegdleryat Colonna 
posaeasea many of hia^iewB, which 
remained chiefly in Italy; less known 
on this side of the Alps, than those 
of Poussiu and Clande..--JD*^f^f0n- 
ville. P 'dk. 

GRIMANI (Hubert), a Dutch 
painter, whose real name was Hu- 
bert Ja(*obs7, bom at Delft in 1599, 
and died in 16'29, aged 30. He was 
Uiught the rudiments of painting in 
his own country, and afterwards 
travelled to Venice, where he stu- 
died the best uuistcrs of that cele- 
brated school. He afterwards af- 
forded so many proofs of singular 
merit, that he was taken into the 
ftmilj of the Doge >Grimani, and 
aaanmod the name Qf his patron, 



which his finnily retained em after. 
Grimani waa particttlarly attached to- 
the paukting of portralta; and re- 
edved geat enconragement in iliat 
branch of his art ; but having fre- 
quent opportunities of painting the 
portraits of seveial distinguished no. 
blemen, who were impatient of sit- 
ting a roinpetout time, to admit of 
his finishing their pictures equal to 
the artist's inclination or ability, he 
gradually habituated himself to a 
more expeditious manner of paint- 
ing. For which reason liis latter 
works are in no degi*ee comparable 
with those of his ear&r time— 

GRIMMER (Jacob), a Flemish 
painter, bom at • Antwerp in 1510, 
and died in 1546, aged 36. He waa 
a disciple of Matthew Kock, and 
afterwards of Christian Quebttig; 
Landscape was his favourite pursuit, 
and to qualify himself more effec- 
tually for tliat branch of the art, he 
applied himself dilligently to study 
nature, till he was able to imitate it 
with success. His distances and his 
skies were admirably coloured, hia 
trees touched with spirit and fwe- 
dom, and his buildings were well 
chosen. He had a ready manner of 
finishing, and the whole together 
had a natural and pleasing effiMSt^ 
PiUc. 

GROSS (Peter le), a French 

sculptor, born at Paris in 1 666, and 
died in Rome in 1719, aged 53. His 
works possess great simplicity and 

taste ; particularly some fine figures 
from the antique whioli adorn tlie 
Vatican, and the bridge of bt. Au- 
gelo. — Nouv. Diet. Hist 

GUARINI (Guarino), a celebrat- 
ed Italian architect, bom at Modena 
in 1G"24, and died in 1683. He built 
several noble edifices at Rome, 
Naples, Pisa, iB^^^JXArgrnvWiB^ 
Moreru 

GUELPHI (Signer), an Italian 
sculptor, who died aUrat 1742. He 

T 
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invited to England by Lord 
Burlington, for whom be did many 
works in London, and at Chiswick. 
He wu Bome time employed in re- 
pttring the antiques at Lord Pom- 
fret^s, at Easton Ncston, now at 
Oxford. His tomb of Mr, Craggs in 
Westminster Abbey, is gnbceful and 
simple. After a residence here of 
twcntv years, lu* returned to his 
native citv, Iiolo>,nia. — Walpole. 

GUEKNIER(Lcwisdu),a French 
engraver, bom at Paris in 16'77, and 
died iu London in 171^, aged 39. — 
He Wcis instructed iu the art by L. 
de Cliastilion, and came to England 
in 1708, though with very moderate 
talents. Hb cHef bunness was en. 
graving frontispieces for plays, and 
other publieations. He assisted Du 
Bosc in engraving the plates of the 
battles the Duke of Marlborough. 
At the request of Lord Halifax, he 
executed a huge plate of Lot and his 
daughters, after Michel Angela 
Caravaggio. There arc also two 
portraits of James Douglas, Duke of 
Queensbury, and his Duchess, after 
Kneller ; thev are rare Strutt. 

GUEVARA (Don Juan), aSpanish 
historical painter, born at Muliiga, 
1631, and died iu 1698, aged 67. 
He was the son of a captain of the 
Guards of the Viceroy of Aragon, 
under whose protection he waspiaoed 
as a disciple <2r Miguel Manrique, a 
Fleming who had been educated in 
the school of Rubens. He after, 
wards studied nt Madrid, under 
Alonzo Gano. With the instruction 
o£ these masters he became a very 
re])utable artist, and adopted a style 
that partook of the cbai-acter of botli. 
To the grandeur and correctness of 
Alonzo C'auo, he united the splendid 
and brilliant colouring of the head 
of the Flemish School. His prin- 
cipal works are at Malaga, Grenada, 
and Cordova. In the church de la 
Charidad, at Malaga, is a fine picture 



of the Triumph of the Cross ; and in 
the Oathednd, the Ascension of our 
Saviour^ and the Assumption of the 
Vugin. At Cordova* in the clois- 
ter of the Augustuies, there are some 
pictures of the Life of the Founder 
of the Order. — Cumberland's Amc* 
dotes of Spanish Painters, 

GUIDI (Raphael), an Italian en- 
graver, bom at Florence about 1540. 
From his style, it is probable that he 
was instructed in the art by Conie- 
lius de Cort, or Agostino Caracci. 
His prints are executed entirely ^rith 
the graver, which he handled in a 
masterly manner. His design is 
tasteful and correct, and though he 
is inferior to Agostino» his prints 
possess great meiit^^lncll. 

GUIDO (Ascanius), an Italnm 
engraver, who flourished ahont the 
year 1567. There is a print hy him 
of the Last Judgment, after Michel 
Angela ^uonarotti, rather smaller 
than the plate engraved by Martin 
Rota, and is not much inferior to it 
in merit. It is dated 15G7, bv which 
it appears to have been executed two 
years previous to that by iiota. — 
'strutt. 

GUIDOTTI (Paul), an Italian 
painter, sculptor, and architect, bom 
at Lucca in 1569, and dkd In 1629, 
aged 60. He made wings, with 
which he ima^pned he could fly ; hut 
in making the attempt at Lnoca, he 
fell, and received great injury.— 
D^Argenrillr, Nuuv. Diet, Hist, 

GUNDULPHUS ( ), a cele- 
brated architect, who flourished in 
England about the eleventh century. 
Vertue says, it was this artist who 
built the Tower of London, tocrether 
with the cathedral of Rochester. 

G YZEN (Peter), a Flemish land- 
scape painter, bom at Antweq) about 
163G. lie was a disciple of John 
Breughel, whose manner he iudua^ 
tiiously imitated. His anbjeets were 
views €i villages, on the banks of 
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rivers, especially views of the Rhine, 
in the style of Sachtk vcii ; and he 
adorned liis landscapes with figures, 
well designed, and neatly pencilled. 
In his larger pictures he was not so 



happy as in those of a small size, like 
his master ; whiclv occasioned the 
latter to he ahnndantly more esteem- 
ed, as they were touched with spirit, 
and without dryness. — Houb,y Filk, 



H 



HAANSBEROEN (John Van), 
a Dutch portrait painter, bom 
at Utrecht in 1G42, and died in 1705, 
aged 63. He was a disciple of Cor- 
nelius Poclemburg, whose manner 
he adopted. He proved the best 
copyist of his master; showed the 
sane taste of luidscape, Hgures, 
iMck-groundfly and oraameiits; and 
lus works were frequently' taken by 
good j udges for those of Poelemburg. 
However, his productions were not 
held in the same esteem ; for although 
there appeared a strong resemblance 
in their compositions, yet be was ac- 
counted inferior to his master in cor- 
rectness of drawing, in the delicacy 
of his figures, and in the neatness of 
his touch. And for that reason, he 
was ad\nsed by his friends to under- 
take portrait painting, for wliicli he 
appeared to be extremely well quali- 
fied ; and therefore he applied him- 
self entirely to that branch, and his 
success was ansvrerable to the most 
sanguine expectations. His designs 
were taken from true as well as fabu- 
lous histories, and he always finished 
them with neatness andcare.~J3bif6., 
Pilk. 

HABERT (Nicholas), a French 
engraver, bom at Paris about the 
year 1650. lie Mas mueh employed 
for the booksellers, aud engraved 
several portraits of literary charac- 
ters, and other celebrated persons, in 
a neat style— Among others, he vu~ 
graved Uie following : — James II. 



after Kneller ; ^faria Louisa of Or- 
leans, after Champagne ; Louis 
Maimbourg, a celebrated Jesuit, 
after his own design; John Milton; 
John Dun, called JScotus: Old Parr, 
1715. — Strutt. 

HACKAERT (John), a Dutch 
landscape painter, bom at Amster- 
dam about 1635. The scenes whidi 
this artist chose for his subjects were 
broken grounds^ with caverns, and 
grottos, and mountainous views, 
which he designed after nature ; 
and to furnish himself with such ob- 
jects as had an agreeable wildness, he 
travelled through the most romantic 
scenes of Germany nnd Switzerland, 
and sketched every thing that pleased 
his particular taste, or that could be 
introduced into his future composi- 
tions. Hackaert was not very ex- 
pert at designing figurosj and there- 
fore, on his return to Holland, he 
associated with Adrian Yandenreldey 
who generally painted the figures for 
him; and by that means the pictures 
of this master acquired a considera- 
ble addition to their value.~J9bud., 
Pilk. 

HACKKRT (Jamea Philip), a 

Prussian painter and engraver, bom 
at Prentzlavv about 1734. He was 

the son of a portrait painter, who 
sent him to Berlin, where he studied 
landscape painting under N. B. Le 
Sueur. He afterwards travelled to 
Sweden, and made several drawings 
of views in that country, which he 
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lias etched. In 1766 he went to 
Italy, and resided some years at 
Rome, where he painted views of 
the environs of that city, which were 
much admired, and he met with 
great cncoui-agemcnt. The king of 
Naples invited bim to bis court, ap- 
pointed him his principal painter, 
vith a liberal pcnsioD ; and he re- 
mained in his service many years^ 
Hackert has etched a variety of 
plates from his own desilgns, which 
are executed with great fixe and spi- 
rit Strutt. 

IIACKKRT (George). He was 
the younger brother and pupil of the 
preceding artist, horn at Prentzlaw in 
1744 In 17^0 he cstaldished him- 
self at Naples as a pnntseller and 
engraver. He has engraved several 
plates of landscapes and views, chiefly 
from the designs of JameB Philip 
ffmskert^Ilnd. 

HAELWE6H (A.), a Flemish 
engraver, bom abont the year 1670. 
He was employed chiefly by the 
booksellers, for vvfaom he engraved 
■eversl portraits and frontispieces. 
He resided some time at Copenhagen, 
where he engraved some portraits of 
distinguished Danish personages* — 
Strutf. 



HAFTEN (Nicholas Van), a 
Dutch engraver who flourished about 
the year 1700. He etched and en- 
graved in mezzotinto. There are 
several plates by him of ludicrous 
subjects, very indifferently executed; 
among which is a Dutch Buigomas- 
ter to}ing with his kitchen-maid. — 
SiruiL 

HAOEN (John YanX a Flemish 
painter, who flourished about 1660. 
The works of this nuster principally 
consist of views and scenes vrhidi 

he sketched after nature, in the 
nciirhbourhood of Cleves and Ni- 
meguen. His manner \va8 pleasing, 
and his colour natural ; but there is 
one circumstiuice which lessens the 
value of the works of this master 
exceedingly, and that is the fading 
of the blues and greens of his pic- 
tures, by some defects in the colour^ 
and by too freely using sphaltnm; 
for by that means they are toned 
black, and are now verjr remote from 
the original tint — Hoib,^ P«ft« 

HAID (John Jacob), a German 
portrdt painter, and engraver in mci- 
zotinto, bom in the Duchy of Wur- 
temburg in 1703. He went yomig 
to Augsbourg, where he became a 
pupil of Ridinger. He painted per- 



il AERLEM (Theodore), a Dutch traits with success, and distinguished 
historical painter, born at Haerlem himself by the plates he scraped of 
in 1410, and died in 1470, aged 60. ! tlie portraits of the illustrious per- 
He was a painter of great merit for sonagcs of Germani/^ wliirh, with 
the time in which he flourished, of their lives, written by Jacob lii ucker, 
which he has left a competent proof was published in a laige folio volume. 



in a picture of his painting at 
(Utrecht. It is less hud and dry 
than most of the works of his con* 
temporary artists^ and very highly 
laboured in the finishing. The pic- 
ture is an altar-inece, with two fold- 
ing-doors, as was 
that time : on the 



the represeiitation of Christ, and 
on the doors the figures of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, as large as life. — Houb., 
Pilk. 



containing a hundred prints, at Augs- 
bourg, in l74l.»StrKlf. 

HAID (John Gottfried). Hewss 
the son of the preceding artist, bom 
at Angsbouig in 1730, and wis in> 
strncted by his father. He came to 
customary at 1 England when he was young, and 
inside appears ' engraved some plates for Mr. Boy- 



dell, which are executed in a vrr\ 
respectable style. He also c\o( utcd 
several plates after bis return to 
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Oermany, which possess great merit. 
—Strutt. 

HATNZELMAN (Elias), a Ger- 
man tiigi-aver, born at Augsbourg in 
1640. After learning the first prin- 
dples of design in Mb lutiTe city, he 
vent to Paris, where he became a 
pupil of Frands Poilly, whose man- 
ner he followed with great snocess. 
Although not very correct m his 
des^, his prints possess great merit, 
particularly his portraits. — Strutt, 

HAINZELMAN (John), the bro- 
ther of the foregoing^ artist, was bom 
at Augsbourg in 1641. He accom- 
panied his brother to Paris, and was 
also instructed in engraving by Fran- 
cis Poilly. He engraved a variety 
of subjects, from various masters, 
and a number of portraits, which 
he designed from the life, in which 
his des^ is more correct than that 
ofElias.— i&u2. 

HALBECK (John), a Dsaish 
who floniished almat the 
year 1618. Among other plates^ he 
engraTOd a set of grotesque orna- 
ments, and a huge plate of the Heads 
of the Emperors, from Julius Cassr 

to Ferdinand II Ibid. 

HALL (Charles), an English 
engraver, bom about the year 1720. 
He was brought up a letter engraver; 
hut he soon aspired to a more 
respectable branch of the art, and he 
was much employed in engraving 
portraits, coins, medals, and other 
antiquities. His portraits are his 
host works ; and, independent of the 
merit of their execution, they 
fidthtul representattons cS the ori- 
ginsls from which they are taken. 
The ^Allowing are his best produc- 
tions :»TliomaB Ho\\wd, when earl 
of Surrey, who gained the victory 
at Flodden Field ; Henry Fitz;illen, 
Earl of Arundel ; Catherine Mar- 
chioness of Pembroke; Mju^y Sidney, 
Countess of Pembroke ; Sir George 
Barnes, lord major of London; 



William Hervey, herald ; Thomas 
Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, lord chan- 
cellor Strutt. 

HALL (John), an English en- 
graver, bom about the year 1740. 
He engraved soTeral pktes to the 
collection of Mr. Boydell. They 
are diiefly executed with the graver, 
in a clear, hold style, and possess 
great merit. — Ibid, 

HALLE (Claude), a French 
painter, bom at Paris in 16.51, and 
died in 1736, aged 85. He Avas 
the son of Daniel Halle, an historical 
painter, who taught him the rudi- 
ments of the art. In 1680 he 
painted a lai*ge picture of Christ 
driving the Money-changers out of 
the Temple, for the church of 
Notre Dame, which gained him con- 
siderable reputation; and in 168*2, 
he was made a memher ni the Roysl 
Academy at Paris. In the same 
church is one of fais'hest productionsy 
represent!]^ ihe Annunciation. There 
are several other pictures by him in 
the chuiches at Paris. His colour, 
ing is agreeable, but not vigorous; 
and his design, though not incorrect, 
is mannered and constrained. — Pilk. 

HALLE (Noel), he was the sou 
and scholar of the preceding artist, 
bom at Paris in 1701, and died in 
1781, aged 80. According to M. 
Watelot, he was one of those artists 
who had lew defects, but to whom 
nature had refused the fire and in- 
spiration so essential to leaeh an 
elevated rank hi the art His host 
performance is the picture he painted 
for the church of St Louis at Ver- 
sailles. He executed a few etchings 
from his own designs, among which 
arc, Antiochus thrown from his 
Chariot, and the companion. — Pilk. 

HALS (Francis), a celebrated 
portrait painter, born at Mechlin in 
1584, and died in 166G, aged 82, 
He was a disciple of Charles Van 
,Mander. Hals h:ul a lively and 
I T 3 
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prompt turn, and applied himself 
diligently to the study of nature, us 
well as to explore the tnie principles 
of his art, in respect of colouiing 
and pencilling, till he so effectually 
Gonfinned liifl Ititid and judgment, 
thai he hecame an admliable painter 
of portndta. No artist of hSs time 
ynm superior to him, ezeept Vaiu 
dyck, in that branch of his profes- 
slon; and but very fi^w painters 
could be admitted into competition 
'with him. He painted in a beautiful 
manner, and gave his portraits a 
strong rcscMublance, a lively expres- 
sion, and a true character. His 
colouring was extremely good and 
natui*al ; and he mixed his tints in a 
peculiar manner, so as to give a sur- 
pnsing tovcc to his pictures, by the 
freedom and boldness of his pencil. 
Vandyck had oonoeiYed so h^h an 
opinion of the merits of Hals, by 
having examined severs! of his per. 
formances, that he went to Haer- 
lem, where that artist lived, with 
jio other intention than to pay him 
a visit ; and introduced himself as a 
gentleman on his travels, who wished 
to have his portrait painted, and yet 
liad but two hours to spare for that 
purpose. Hals, who ^VJlsh^lrncd away 
from the tavern, took tbe first can- 
vas that lay in his reach, and sat 
down to his work in a very cxi>e- 
ditious manner. In a short time he 
proceeded so far, that he desired 
Yandyck to look at what he had 
done; and that artist not only 
seemed to be much pleased, but 
told Hals that such work seemed to 
him so very easy, he Mas persuaded 
he could do it himself. Imme- 
diately he took the palette and pen- 
cils, made Fnnick Hals sit down, 
and spent a quarter of an hour in 
painting his portrait; but tlic mo- 
ment Hals cast ])is eyes on it, he 
cried out iu at<loiii>liment, that no 
hand except that of Vandyck could 



work so wonderfullv, and he cm- 
braced him with a degree of trans- 
port not to be described. Vandyck 
endeavoured to prevail on him to 
go as his associate to England, and 
engaged to enxkh him; but Hals 
decliaed that honourable proposal, 
and told him, that his happiness 
consisted solely in the enjoyment of 
his friends and his bottle, and while 
he possessed those, he was fully 
content with his condition and his 
country. Those celebrated artists 
quitted each other with mutual 
rojjrrct, nnrl y:iiul}ck used to say, 
that Hals would have been the best 
in his profession if he had given 
more tendemess to his colours ; for, 
as to his pencil, he knew not one 
who was so perfectly master of it.— . 
Houb.y Sandrart, PUk, 

HALS (Dirk), a Flemish pahitor, 
and brother of the preceding, bom 
at Mechlin in 1589, and died in 
1656, aged 67. He was a dlsdple of 
Abraham Bloemart, under whose 
direction he principally practised the 
painting of animals; but when be 
quitted that master, he chose for 
his general subjects, drolls, conver- 
sations, feasts, or merry-makings, 
which he designed with a great deal 
of low humour and spirit; but he 
was ia no dcgi-ee comparable with his 
brother, either in correctness, colour, 
ing, or excellence of handling.— 
Hatib., PiUu 

HAMILTON (Cfisvin). This 
gentleman was descended from an 
andent Scotch ftmily, and viated 
Italy at an early age. He has £s- 
tinguished himself morebyhisaidour 
in promoting the fine arts, than as 
a painter; in collecting antiquities 
and advancing the interests of science. 
His best paintings are, Achilles gi*asp- 
in<; tlie (Uud body of Patroclus, and 
rejecting the consolation of the 
(rrecian Chiefs ; Achilles dismissing 
Briseis; and Hector tied to his 
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Chariot. He died about 1775.^ 
Gen, 3ioq. Diet, 

. HAMILTON (William\ an his- 
torical painter, horn in 17")1, an<l 
died in 1801, aged .')0. When lie 
was very young, he acconij)anie(l 
A. Zucchi to Itulv. After u rc■^i- 
dence of some years at Rome, be 
letumed to England, and soon dis- 
tin^niished himself by the readiness 
of his invention, the suavity of his 
style, and the charm of his colouring. 
He practised in many diflSnent ifays, 
mostly history, and frequently ara- 
besque, in which latter kind he 
executed some decomtions at the seat 
of the liitc carl of litite, at High 
Clirt', Ilampsliirc. He sometimes 
painted porti-aits, hut liis manner was 
not well adaptetl to that branch ; yet 
his portrait of Mrs. Siddons, in the 
chui-actcr of Lady Randolph (in the 
possession of the late Samuel Whit: 
bread, Esq.)) vasallowed to have great 
merit. He was much employed by 
the late aldemiBn BoydeU, for his 
Shakepem, and by Mr. Maeldin, 
for his edition of the Bible, and of 
the Poets. In the former, his Woman 
of Samaria deserves mueh praise. 
One of his best works was a picture 
of the Queen of SlioKi entertained 
at a banquet by Solomon, a design 
for a window in Arundel Castle. 
His manner of painting was light, 
airy, and pleasant, and he excelled 
in ornaments, to which he gave a 
propriety, richness, and classic air. 
His coloured drawings imitate the 
fulness of his oiLpaintings, with more 
fiesbness, and arefimshed with taste. 
^ Gmu Bum, JHet. 

HANNEMAN (John), a Dutch 
portnut painter, bom at the Hague 
in 1611, and died in IGBO, aged 
He was a disciple of Hubert Kave- 
bteiji, and formed his taste and 
manner of pencilling hy stndyin:^ 
and copying the works of V'aiid\ ( k. 
Several of Hannemau & copies aticr 



that celebrated ])ainter'8 works showed 
such exactness, and at the same time 
such a free<h)ni of hand, that they 
were frequently mistaken for origi- 
nals. Though he was usually em- 
ployed in portrait painting, yet ho 
sometimes designed historical and 
allegoiical subjects. Of the latter 
kind there is a large picture in the 
hall of the States of Holland, repre- 
senting Peace, under the figure of a 
beauttful woman seated on a throne 
holding a (love on her knees, and 
crowned with Mrreaths of laurel by 
two Genii. The composition is rich, 
and it is painted with a great deal of 
force ; the camations approaching 
very near to the tints of Vandyck.— 
Houh., Pilk.. Dv Piles. 

IIAKDIMK (Peter), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Antweq> in 16*78, 
and died in 174}>, aged 70. He 
received the first instructions in the 
art of his brother Simon, who was 
a flower painter. He imitated the 
manner of his brother, but was much 
superior to him in talents, and ez- 
celled him to a very great degree, ' 
though he withdrew himself from 
his direction when he was only nine- 
teen years of age, and at that early 
jigc commenred busirjess in his pro- 
fession. He Hxetl u[>on tbe Hague 
for his ]>la( e of residence, and was 
much employed by the principal 
persons in that city ; which so much 
increased his ifputation, that his 
works were soon distributed through 
all the Low Countries* He painted 
for the ' monastery of the Bemar- 
dines, near Antwerp, in the year 
171B, four large de^ns, represent, 
ing the Four Seasons, in which ho 
introduced all the fi nits and flowers 
peculiar to each. The objects are 
well grouped, the fruits and flowers 
arc fine imitations of nature, freely 
h:m<lled, witli an agreeable tone of 
j iolouring, and arc well tiuishcd.-— 
Houb. Pilk. 
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HARLOW (Oeonrc Henry), an 
English historical and {KUtrait paint- 
er, bom 1 7 u7, and died in I y 1 9, aired 
32. «« HU father;* i&ys hU bio-ia- 
pher, *^ vnA ameicluuit, who had li?ed 
inaoj yean in the East ; hia widow, 
young, wealthy, and handsome, gave 
all her thoughts to her hasbiuid*8 
memory, and the education of her 
childien ; and his only son, as might j 
he expected, iiad a large share of her 
solicitnde. He attended the classi- 
cal seminary of Dr. Barlow, in Soho 
Square ; tiien that of Koy, in I^nr- 
liTisrton-strect, and was also some lime 
in VV^estminster school. The learn- 
in? of the youth could not he other- 
wihc than moderate who left school 
at sixteen, and whose mind even be- 
fore that early date hsd been much 
occupied with other studies* 

^Tho love of pointiiig came on 
Harlow early ; and Hving aa he did 
in the midst of exhibitions and gal. 
leries, his mind was already disci- 
plined to a greater extent than he 
Was aware of when he took the pen- 
cil in hand. The attempts of Harlow 
were so promisini:^ that his mother, 
having confirmed her own opinion 
by the examination of friends, re- 
solved that he should devote himself 
to art; and with more easrcrness 
tlian taste, put him under the care 
of Henry do Cort, a landscape paint- 
cr from Antwerp, of humble abilities 
and supreme conceitt who undertook 
to teach him the seorets of the pro- 
fiNsion. In sudi a sehool nothing 
but enthudatm such as Harlow^s 
could have prospered: he acquired 
knowledge sufficient to see that he 
was wasting his time; and under- 
taking now to judge for himself, 
sought instruction in the studio of 
Druuimoud tl\c portrait painter. 

* Here,' says one of liis bioirraphcrs, 

* he pursued his art with an ardour 
from which even amusements could 
not seduce him." 



By the interposition of the du- 
ciiess of Devonshire, be was plared 
under the care of Lawrence. His 
admission to the painting rooms of 
his new master,** says one of hIa 
biographers, was coupled with con- 
ditions, ^diich sound strangely in 
ears imac<|nainted with the practioe 
of artists. He paid one hundred 
guineas yearly as a pupil ; and for 
this Harlow was to have tnt access 
to Sir Thomases house at nine 
o'clock in the morning, vriih leave to 
copy his pictures till four o'clock iu 
the afternoon, but to receive no in- 
struction of any kind." Sir Tho- 
mas," says Smith, " being highly 
pleased with his productions, era- 
ployed him to prepare some of his 
pictures in the dead colouiii^, and 
to advance copies.** 

In the studio of Lswrence lie 
continued only eighteen months; 
yet it is generally allowed that bo 
entered more largely into the ttyk 
and character of his master^s per 
formances than any other of his 
pupils. His success must be attri- 
buted wholly to himself ; for Law- 
rence, tlunigh he employed him in 
forwarding portraits, never conde- 
scended to instruct him farther than 
how to accomplish the drudpery on 
hand. Harlow was too proud to 
relish long the mechanical labours 
to^ whieh he was thus iub}eetod ; nor 
did he like the cold meaaured gi»- 
donsness of Lawrence; in akevt, aa 
he acftnivod mastery over his art, his 
vanity whispered tiiat he had been 
long enough under the control of 
one who, he imagined, did not very 
far excel himself in the genius of 
the profession. The pupil quar- 
relled with Lawrence, and, resols'ed 
to be master of his own movouients 
in future, commenced working for 
himself. 

"The youthfiil aspirant who de- 
spised all regular studies, and who 
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quarrelled ^vith Lawrence, was not 
likely to be a successful candidate 
for the honours of the Royal Society. 
Accordingly, on his offering himself 
for the rank of a88odate> there vhsls 
hat one vote in his &Tonr; and 
when Futeli wm aocuaed of having 
bestowed the solitary tnffnge, he 
▼indicated himself by sayings ^ I 
voted for tslent— not for the man !* 
This repvlse — and a rude one it was 
•L-ezasperatcd Plarlow — he resolved 
to prove to the world that they had 
wronged a man of genius. 

The first works of Harlow wxre of 
an historical nature; " Bolinghroke's 
Entry into London," and " The 
quarrel between Queen Elizabeth 
and the Earl of Essex." The failure 



are introduced, a masterly proof 
of his taste, jndgnieut, and skill, as 
an historical painter. 1 1 e pasbiouately 
loved his art, and was so rapid in im- 
provement, that his powerful com- 
petitors might have had reason to he 
alarmed at his progress. Hispor- 
trstts of the venerable President of 
the Royal Academy, of Northoote, 
Fuseli, and other members of that 
institution, are also excellent speci- 
mens of the skill and fidelity of his 
pencil. He was not only judicious 
in desicrn, but coriTct as well as 
vivid in colouring: : and, considering 
his yonth and tlic r;i]>idity of his pro- 
gress, it may be fairly said, that his 
untimely death is a severe loss to 
the arts of this country. As a copy- 



of his hopes of fame from these in- , ist also he was entitled to high 



4uced him to paint portrsits; and as 
he iiad considemble fiunlity of hand, 
akill in drawing, and generally caught 
the proper peenliarity of character, 
he soon found many sitters. His 
first exhibited production was a draw- 
ing of his mother. She had UYcd to 
sec lu r son become eminent, and 
died when he w^is twenty-two vcars 
old ; he loved her memory, and ever 
mentioned her name with tender- 
ness. But the work which first 



caught the public attention was the characters, must be deemed a very 



praise. His copy of a picture of 
Rubens some time since, mifjtii he 
taken for the original ; and his copy 
of Raflfaelle^s fomous picture of ^ The 
Trmutfywration^ which he lately 
painted, in Italy, with astonishing 
rapidity, was highly admii*ed at 
Rome, where the original might be 
compared with it. He had collected 
many valuable remains of antiquity 
in his travels, and his drawing Ijook 
of portraits of distinguished living 



" Hubert and Prince Arthur," ])aint- 
ed for Mr. Leader, at the price of 
one hundred guineas. Among his 
'p«Hrtnits, those of the cynical North, 
eote and the selfish NoUekens have 
been much commended. Of the 
former there is a fine engraving by 
Lewis ; the latter is in the drawing- 
room of the Dnlvc of St. Alban's. 

In his portraits he was particularly 
correct, and gave the rliaracter as 
well as features with iidclity and 
spirit. The admirable arrangement 
and powerful ctl'ect witb which bo 
represented tlie scene from licniy 
VIII., in wliii-h Mrs. Siddons is the 
iiwoiiie? and all the Kcmble tiiuiily 



interesting and valualde work — 
Gent, Mag.^A, Cunningham, Gen. 
Biog, Diet. 

HARP (Van). Although the 
works of this estimable painter are 
so generally known and sidmired, he 
has escaped the notice of every writer 
of art. He is supposed to have been 
brought up in the school of Rubens, 
whose vigorous touch aud brilliancy 
of colour he nearly approached. He 
copied some of the large works of 
that admirable ])ainter on a small 
scale ; nnd his ])ictures of tbat de- 
scrii)lion are frequently taken tor 
the production of Kubens. ilia 
most esteemed pictures arc those of 
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his own composition; rcprescntinj^ j 
the interior of Flemish farm-lioiiscs, j 
Mith peasants regaling. His figures 
arc boldly desig:ncd, his colourinj; ' 
clear and haniionious, and his pencil 
flowing and fiuiile. The works of 
Van Harp are deaeiredly placed in 
the ehoioeat 6f>Ileetioiii8.^j0r^€m. 
^ HARRISON (Stephen), an Eng. 
liah aiclutect and joiner, wlio floiu 
riihediB thefdgn of James I. This 
artist was selected to prepare the 
triumphal aichei erected in London 
for the reception of James I. 

HAUSSARD (John), a French 
engraver, born at Paris about the 
year 1700. He imitated with suc- 
cess the style of Bcnoit Audran. 
His drawing is generally correct, and 
many of his j)lates are executed in a 
clear neat style. His best prints are 
thoae he engraved for the Ci'ozat 
collection. — Stnttt 

HAWKER (Edward), an English 
portrait painter, who died ahout 1 723. 
He painted a whole length of the 
Duke of Grafton, from which there 
is a print, and a head of Sir Dudley 
North. 

HAWKSMORE (Nicholas), an 
English architect, born in IGGcl, and 
died in 173(s a.rcd f>8. At the age 
of eighteen he became a disciple of 
Sir Christopher Wren, under whom, 
during liis life, and on his ovm ac- 
count after his master's death, he was 
concerned in erecting many public 
edifices. So early as CHiarWs reign 
he was supervisor of the paUice at 
Winchester, and under the same emU 
nent architect assisted in conducting 
the works at St. PauVs to their con- 
clusion. He M as deputy-surveyor at 
the building of Chelsea College, and 
clerk of the works at Greenwich, 
and was continued m the same post 
hy King William, Queen Anne, and 
Geoi^rc I. at Kensington, Whitehall, 
and St. James's; and under the lat- 
t«r Prince was first surveyor of all 
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j the new churches and of Westmin- 
stcr-Abbev, from the death of Sir 
Christopher Wren. He likewise de- 
* sicrncd several of the tem])les that 
were erected ui pursuance of the sta^ 
tute of Queen Anne, for raising fifty 
new churches ; their namea ave St 
Mary Woolnoth, in Lomhardotreet; 
Ohiist^urch, Spital-fields; St. 
Oeoige, Middleaez; St. Anne, lime- 
house; and St. George, Bloomsbury ; 
the steeple of which is a master-stroke 
of absurdity, consisting of an obelisk^ 
crowned with the statue of King 
Oeorjfe T. and huprcred by the royal 
supporters. He also rebuilt some 
part of All Souls college, Oxford, 
the two towers over the gate of which 
ai*e copies of his own steeple of St, 
Anne, Limehouse. He built several 
considerable houses for various per- 
sons, particularly Easton-Neaton, in 
Northiamptonshire; restored a ddfect 
in the minster of Beverly, by a ma- 
chine of his own invention; repaired 
in a judicious manner the west end 
of Westminster Abbey ; and gi^ve a 
design for the Ratclitfe libiwy, at 
Oxford. His knowledge in every 
science connected with his art is 
much commended, and his character 
i-emains unblemished. — Walpole. 

HAYLS (John), an English por- 
trait painter, who died about 1679. 
His best pictures are, a portrait <rf 
Colonel John Russel, son of the 
Duke of Bedford; and another of 
Lady Diana, the dau^ter of the 
first duke of that house.— WaJpok, 
HAYM AX (Fkancis), an Ei«lish 
painter, bom in Devonshire in 1708, 
and died in 1776, aged 68. He wsa 
a scholar of Brown, and owed his 
reputation to the pictures he painted 
for Vauxball, which recommended 
him to much practice in giv^ing de- 
I si^ms for prints to books. He wan 
remarkable for the lon^ noses and 
shambling legs of his figure-*. lu liis 
picturea his colouring was luw, nor 
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in any light did he attain excellence. 

HECK (John Van), a painter of 
landscapes, fruit, flowers, 6lc.^ born 
ftt the village of Quarcmonde, near 
Oudenude, about the year 1625. 
He Tuited Borne at an early age, 
where the Duke of Bracdaao hecatue 
hia patron, and engaged him for a 
cenriderable time in his aervicc. He 
toon arrived at such reputation, that 
noat of the cardinals and princea at 
Rome were solicitous to procureiome 
of liis paintings. He not only paint- 
cd tiowers and fruit in a j^ood style, 
and finished thcniwith neatness, but 
;iUo landsrajKJs, designed after tlie 
beautiful scenes in the nei'^hbourhood 
of Koine. He likewise painted vases 
of silver, agate, porpbyry, marble, or 
faronzei altor the antique ; and other 
inbjecta of still life, in which he 
ahowcd an agreeable choice, and good 
composition. He spent ^e lifter 
part of his life at Antwerp, where he 
was biglilv esteemed. — Houb. Pilk. 

II KC K ( Nichola8y&nder),a Dutch 
historical and landscape painter, horn 
about 1580. He was a disciple of 
John Naeghcl, at t])c Haypie, and 
distiugui&lied biuisclf as a good com- 
poser of historical subjects ; but bis 
greatest excellence was seen in bis 
landscapes. His manner of penciling 
\vas btiong and firm, iiis colouring 
natural and lively ; and bis know- 
ledge of the chiaro-scttro enabled him 
to give his picture » bold and striking 
effisct* Three of his best compositions 
are preserved in the town-house at 
Alkmaer. In the first is represented 
the Beheading of the Bailiff of South 
Holland, bv order of Count WiUiam 
the Goodt for an act of oppression 
exerted against a poor peasant ; tbe 
subject of tbe second is tbe Punish- 
ment of ;ui unjust Judge, who was 
flayed alive by order of Cambyt^es ; 
and the third is the Judgment of | 
Solomon. — Houb»f Van Marnier ^ ! 
FUk, i 



I HEEDE (Vigor Van), a Flemish 
' painter, born at Furnes in 1<»59, »nd 
«lied in 1708, aged 4.9. He travel- 
led to Rome at an early age, and per- 
fected himself in tbe knowledge of 
his profession. Alter his return to 
his own country, he was invited bj 
the Kmperor of Germany to Vienna, 
and executed some fine pieces for 
that prince; as well as for seversl 
other princes of Germany, wbo ex- 
pressed a strong desire to detain him 
at their courts. In tbe church of St. 
Walburg, at Fumes, there h a capi- 
tal picture of this master, represent- 
ing the Martyrdom of u Saint. It 
is designed in tlie manner ot liairesse, 
full of spirit in tbe compossition, with 
a tone of colouring that is very natu- 
ral ; and through the whole the 
chiaro-scuro is judiciously observed* 
His works are very rarely to be met 
with, even at Fumes, where he lived 
a great many years; from whence 
it is concluded, that they were pur. 
chased by strangers, wbo knew how 
to in:lze his merit better than bis own 
countrymen. His brother William, 
who was an excellent painter, died 
in 1728, aged ()8.— J^o?/6., Pilk. 

TTKEM DE (John David), a 
I)ut<:h painter of fruit, flowers, and 
still-life, bom at Utrecht in 1600, 
and died in 1674, aged 74. Ho 
was instructed in tbe art of painting 
by bis fa I her, David dc Ueem, a 
good painter of fruit and flowera^ 
who much improved the taste of his 
son for these subjects, and had the 
satisfikction to see himself greatly 
surpassed by him. The subjects in 
which be excelled, were fruit, flowcra, 
vases of gold and silver richly em- 
bossed, musical instnimcnts, Turkey 
carpets, and such like objects of still 
life. He studied nature minutely, 
and might justly be said mtber to 
have embellished than to have imi- 
tated nature; every thin2: that ho 
painted being not only truly but ele- 
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gantly exact. A peculiar tranepa- 
rence of colouring distinguishes his 
pictures from those of most others, 
but particularly when be repreaents 
traiiBparent bodies, auch aa cryatal, 
l^asa, or gema; nor can a judicioua 
eye eonaider ibe union, barmony, or 
freahneta of bia tinta, mtbout admi- 
ration. His works are very scarce, 
and arc ea jcrl v bougbt at bigb prioea. 
Houb.^Pilk.' 

HEEUE DE (Lucas), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Ghent in 1534, and 
died in K584, aged 50. lie was the 
son of John de TIcerc, the best sta- 
tuary of his time, and Anue Smytcrs, 
wlio had the reputition of being a 
most surprising paintress of land, 
scapes in miniature. From such 
parents De Heere had a fiur prospect 
of gaining every necesaary part of 
inatruction; and baving under tbeir 
direetion learned to design and bandle 
tbe pencil idtb ease and fieedoniy be 
was placed as a disciple vitb Francis 
Floria. With that moater be im- 
proved so expeditiously, as to become 
in some respects bia equal, but in 
composition and invention his supe- 
rior. On quitting the school of 
Floris, he travelled to Franco, \vlicrc 
lie was eninloved for some years hv 
the queen-mother, in d rawing desigus 
for tapestry : and while he coiilinued 
at FonUimbleau, he studied after the 
antique statues preserved in that 
palace, though be never made a happy 
use of that atudy in bia aubaequent 
Gompoaitiona, aa migbt have been 
ezpectedf from bia tUenta. At liie 
vetum to bia native city, be painted 
a great number of portraits with 
applauae, and he was remarkable for 
having so retentive a memory, that 
if he saw any person but once, he 
could paint their likeness so strong 
as if he had his model before his eye. 
On the nh utters of the alur-piece in 
the church of St. Peter at Ghent, he 
})juutcd the Descent of the Holy 



Ghost on the Apostles, in which the 
draperies arc extreuiely admired ; 
and, in the church of St. John, he 
painted an altar-piece lepreaentii^ 
the Reaurrection. Tbe manner of 
tbia artist wia atiff, resembling that 
of bia maater; but in tbe colouring 
of the banda of bia portraita, there 
is a great appearance pf nature and 
clearness. lie resided for aeveral 
years in England, where many of 
liis portraits of the English nobility 
are prcserved, and they are highly 
esteemed. — Van Mandtr, Iloub. 
HEFEf.K ( ), a (Jerman 



painter of laiul>rai)es, flowers, and 
insects, who died about 1719. He 
came over with KingWilliaui\s Dutch 
troops, and after obtaining his dis- 
charge, settled in England. He chief, 
ly painted in irater-colonrs; but poa- 
aesaed little knowledge of tbe cbiaro- 
aeuro. He sold a few of bia woiks 
to coUeetoTSy and tbe reat, being very 
poor, to printsellers. 

HEIL (Daniel Van), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Bniseela about 1604. 
As a painter of landscapes he had a 
great reputation ; hut he discontinued 
that manner, bein^ more pleased wiidk 
subject!* which excited pity and terror, 
sucli as conflagrations of citie-*, vil- 
lages, or palaces ; and those he repre- 
I sented ^ith abundance of truth, and 
1 often with gieat exactness. Anionc: 
his capital performances are men- 
tioned, the Destruction of Troy, the 
Burning of Sodom, and aa ezeellent 
winter-^eoe, wliich ia in the edUee. 
tion of Prince Cbarlea of LonaoM. 
Hia touch waa light, witb a natuisl 
tone of colouring, and a very great 
variety in the scenes of his Und> 
scapes. — Van Mander^ PUlu 

HELMONT (Segres Jacqnei 
Van), a Flemish historical jointer, 
bom at Antwerp in 1684, and died 
in 1727, aged 43. He was the son 
and disciple of Matthew Van Hel- 
moot; but being deprived of his 
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fitther at an euAj age, lie mm dudly 
indeMed for lib pfrogieM to his own 
esLerdoDB and perseverance. His 
MUpontioiis were in the grand style ; 
his colouring is true, and his design 
oorrect ; and he is considered amontr 
the Flemish artists as a painter of 
distinction. The great altar-piece in 
the church of the Carmelites, at 
Brussels, was of Van llclmont's 
composition ; the subject is Elijah 
sacrificing before the i*nestd of Baal. 
—Houb,, Pilk, 

HELST (Bartholomew Taader), 
«s Datch portfait pamter, bom at 
Haeriem in 1613, and died in 1670« 
aged 57. He aometimea employed 
his pencil on historical subjects, and 
the landscapes which he Introduced 
in those compositions are always in 
a good taste, and designed with a 
great deal of truth and nature. But 
his chief merit conMists in portniits, 
which he designed in an agreeable 
style, with a light free touch, and a 
mellow pencil ; with broad draperies, 
and beautiful colouring. The best 
picture of this master is in the Cham- 
ber of Justice, in the town-house of 
Amsterdam ; it represents the prin- 
cipal officers of the truned bands aa 
laige aa life^ The caniatioiia, the 
attitttdea, and the diaperies, are finely 
designed and executed ; the local co. 
lonra are good, and the ornaments, 
with the vases of gold and silver, are 
delightfully finished, and imitated to 
great perfection. — Houb., Pilh. 

H EMSKERCK ( Martin), a Dutch 
historicul painter, born in 1498, and 
died in 1574, aged 76. He first 
learned dcsiuni from John Lucas, and 
afterwards became a disciple of John 
Schoreel. After quitting the school 
of Schoreel, he imitated tlie manner 
of that painter eulirely, and finished 
a picture for the chapel of the artists 
at Haerlem, r e p res en ting St Lnke 
. painting the portrait of &e Virgin, 
whie waa so exactly in the stylo of 



Schoreel, that it aeemed impoaubla 

to determine whether it had not 

I really been executed by that master. 
1^ Though he had sufficient employment 
I in his own country to detain him 
there, yet he was desirous of visiting 
Rome ; and, having procured letters 
I of reeommendation, he travelled thi- 
' ther, and met with a favourable and 
honourable reception. He applied 
himself to study the antique, and 
the works of Michel Angelo \ and 
copied many of the superb ruins in 
the environs of Rome, intending 
those designs for the ornament of his 
fntnre compositions. After a resi- 
dence of three yean at Rome, he 
returned to his native country, and 
changed his manner of designing; 
though his early manner after Scho- 
reel was preferred to his latftero— 
Houb., Pilk. 

HEMSKERCK, called the OLD 
(Egbert). It seems extraordinary 
that no circumstance relative to the 
time in which this great painter flou- 
rished, or the school in which he was 
taught, should be taken notice of by 
any of the ^vriters on the subject of 
painting; though, perhaps, through 
all Europe, no psinter is more ttni> 
▼ersaUy known, and few had more 
admirers. He dengned and drew cor- 
xectly, his colour is extremely nata- 
ral smd transparent, and his pictures 
have a strong effect, from his acca> 
rate management of thechiaro-scuro. 
His touch is free, firm, and full of 
spirit, and his expression is 'admira- 
ble. — Some of his pictures appear 
rather too dark, particularly in the 
back-grounds; though perhaps that 
defect miffht have been occasioned 
by tiie colours having changed from 
their original tint, or perhaps from 
the severe treatment of unskilful 
cleaners and varnishers. But his 
genuine works, when entire, and 
well preserved, have a clearness and 
force e^ual to any of the Flemish 
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irtkli. TIw great repatedoii of 
Hemikerdc half ezdted ao gnat a 
nunber of pai&ten, either to ind. 
tato his manner^ or tocopy hb works, 
that abundance of pietmos are sold 
lor his real performances, which are 
a dishonoor to hia geaioa and pendL 

HEMSKERCK, called the 
YOUNG (Egbert), a Dutch painter 
of drolls, Twitches, &c. horn at Haerlem 
in 1()45, and died in 1701, aged 59. 
He was a disciple of Peter Grebber; 
but ho imitated the manner of 
Browyer and the elder Hcmskerck. 
He quitted Holland at an early age 
to visit London, where ho leeided 
te tome yean. Ho had ahmidaiice 
of hmnonr, aad a very Hvoly and 
whimilnal imagloation» which canted 
him to delight in compoong the 
moat wild, &nciful, and nncommon 
ttthjeela ; aoch as the nocturnal in- 
tononiio of witches, devils, and 
Ipeetres, temptations of St. An. 
thony, and enchantments ; and those 
subjects he executed with a free 
pencil, and a spirited touch. His 
drawing was tolerably correct, and 
in some of his compositions extreme- 
ly good ; his colouring was gcnei-ally 
commendable, though sometimes it 
appears disagreeable by its foulness. 
It was customary with him to Intro- 
duce hia own portrait among the 
drolls and oonTorsations which he 
dedgned ; and for that pttrpoao he 
had always a small looking-glass 
placed^near his easeL>— De JPust, 
PUk. 

HENNY (Adrian). This artast 
was one of the last painters who ar- 
rived in the reign of Charles II. 
Little is known of him, but that after 
being two years in Fiunce, he adopted 
the manner of Gaspar Poussin. He 
painted much at Eythorp, the seat of 
Dormer, Lord Carnarvon, now of Sir 
William Stanhope, and died there in 
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HERBEGOlTTS,1]io Old (Hen- 
ry), a Flemish historical painter, 
born at Mechlin ahont 1666. He 
received his first inatructiona in Ida 

art in his native citv ; but he form- 
ed bis style of painting from stndy* 
ing the works of the hest masters, 
and improving his knowledge by an 
accurate study after nature. In all 
his compositions he showed a fertile 
invention ; his style of painting was 
grand, his design full of spirit, and 
his colouring agreeable. His figures 
had expression and character, and ; 
his dnipcrics were easy and natural ? 
he painted \rith great freedom of 
pencil, and his touch was broad and 
firm* His genersl aubjecta were 
designed in a large size, and in some 
of his compodtiona the fignrea weie 
abuntoHy larger than 1^. Most 
of the ehniehes at Bruges and Aat- 
wcarpwere adorned with the paint- 
ings of this master; but his best 
performance is in the paiisli church 
of St. Anne, at Bruges ; the subject 
is the Last Judgment ; and the 
compo«;ition, as well as the execu- 
tion, allord sufficient evidence of 
the merit of this master. — Houh. 

HERREGOUTS, the Young, 
( — — ). He was a considerable ar- 
tist, but much iiiicrior to his father. 
Several of his paintings are in the 
churches of Bruges, su&d are highly 
esteemed; one <MF which ia in the 
chnieh of thoBare-footed Carmelitea, 
and represents the Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple. — PUk. 

HERRERA (Francisco, the El. 
der), a Spanish painter and archileet, 
bom at Seville, in 1576. He was 
a scholar of Luis Fernandez, nnd 
was one of the earliest artists of his 
country who attempted to reform 
the dry and tasteless style that had 
prevailed before him. His colour- 
ing was bold and clear, and he gave 
great relief to his figures. Among 
his most considerable works are his 
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picture of the Last Judgment, in the 
}>arocliial church of San Bernardo at 
Seville. He also excelled in paint- 
ing fairs, markets, and merry- 
makiiigs, which are much admired — 
Cumberland, 

HERRERA (Fnuiidica» the 
Youziger), a SpanUh punter^ bora 
in 1622, and died in 1685« iged 
63. He vaa the •on of the fore, 
going artist, and leeehred his first 
rudiments in the art from his father. 
After passing some time under his 
£ftther, lie viated Rome, and applied 
himself with great assiduity in 
'studying tlic beauties of antiquity, 
and the works of the most eminent 
masters. A residence of six years 
in Italy rendered liim one of the 
most accomplislied artists of his 
country ; and some time after his re- 
turn to IScville, he was appointed 
hub-di rector of the Acadeuiy, at its 
inatitntion in 1660, of which Mnifllo 
vnB president Not hrooldiig this 
infoiority, he went to Madrid, 
wbeie hb talents soon bfon^t him 
into pnhHe estimation. He was ap- 
pointed painter to Charles II. of 
Spain, and superintendent of the 
rojal works. His principal perfor. 
msncea at Bfadrid are, the great 
altar-piece of tlic Bare-footed Car- 
melites, representing San Ilermen- 
gildo ; the cupola of the Convent 
of Corpus Christi ; St. Anne teach- 
ing the Virgin to read. Herrera 
the Younger also excelled in pant- 
ing still-life, flowers, and fish ; and 
for his peculiar talent in the last, vms 
called by the Italians il Spagnuolo 
deqli Pead. — CMbefUmd. 

HERTOCKS (A). Mr Vertue 
conld find no particulars of this ar- 
tist^a eountrj, birth, or death; but 
that he engrmd the Allowing works : 
a frentis^eee to the Icon Basilike, in 
folia ; another to the complete col- 
lection of Charles's works ; and that 
te Mr. Evelyn's Soulptum, and se. 
vend others. 



IIKUSCH (William de), aland- 
scape pjiinter, bom at Utrecht about 
1638. He was a disciple of John 
Both, whose manner he strictly ad- 
hered to. He designed entirely af- 
ter nature, and sketched the views 
of the Rhine and the liber* of 
Freseati andTiivoli, from which 
he composed his landscapes, which 
he enriched with ezeeUent figimes 
and animals of different kinds, ele- 
gantly designed, and finished with 
neatness ; he generally chose for his 
subjects himtings, harvest home, or 
shepherds and villagers employed 



in different occiijiations or 
ments Houb., J^ilk. 

HEUSCH (Abraham de), a paint- 
ter of plants, herbs, insects, Sic. 
bom at Utrecht about ItiSO. His 
favourite subjects were plants and 
herbs of different kinds, insects, ser- 
pents, reptiles, &c., which he copied 
from natore, with singular neatnest 
and truth. It was imposcible to be- 
hold such exactness ef imitatioa, 
and such exquisite finishing aa ho 
bestowed on his pictures, without 
beiog astonished at his patience, at 
well as the skill be showed in the 
disposition of his objects. Few of 
the works of this master are to be 
seen, as he spent a good lencrth of 
time in giving them as much peifec- 
tion as he could, and as he quitted 
painiing for a commission m the 
navv Van Mander, Pilk, 

HEYDEN (John Vandcr), a 
Flemish painter of views of cities, 
palaces, &c., born at Gorcum in 
1637, and died in 1712, aged 75. 
He derived his knowledge of paint, 
ing from a painter on glass of no 
great note; and his taste directed 
him to the choice of such sobjests aa 
are very rarely seen in sudi perfect 
tion as they have been represented 
by his pencil. He painted views of 
cities, churches, paUces, temples, 
and country houses; which he 
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copied with all imaginable precision, j el Nohilissimo Arte de la JPeinhurtu 
and added new beauties to them, by i — Cumhfrland. 
the landscapes, trees, and lovely dis- HIGHMORE (Joseph), an En- 
tances which he introduced with plish historical painter, bom at 
great propriety and judgment. His London in 1G92, and died in 1780, 
pictures arc finibhed with inexprcss- ^ aged 88. He was the nephew of 
iblc neatness, and amazing patience ; \ Serjeant Higfamore, and was bred a 
and be liad one pttrtieiilBrity, which 
cm teaicely be found in any other 
master, that of pointing Ms buildingB 
10 minntely exact, aa to admit of 
oonnting the stonea or bridis em- 
ployed in their construction. Yet 
the objects in bis pictures form ad- in painting fitunily pieces. He afler- 
mirable masses of light and shadow -. w^ards removed to Lincoln" s-lnn- 
the cbiarouBcuro is well understood ; Fields, and painted the portraits of 
the perspective excellent ; and the the Knights of the Bath, at the re- 
union and harmony are not injured vival of that Order, for a series of 
by the surprising care and delicacy plates, which he first projected, and 
of the handling. Among other con- , which were engraved by Pine. He 
siderable buildings, he painted a ' also painted a set of pictures, the 
view of the Royal Exchange and | subjects of which were tiiken from 
Monument, at London ; the Town- ; Richardson's Pamela. At the insti- 
bouse, at Amsterdam ; the views of tntion of the Royal Academy, he 



lawyer, but quitted that 
for painting, which he exercised with 
reputation amongst the snocessota 
of Kneller, under whom be entered 
into the academy; and, ieaidlii|p at 
first in the city, wasmucli employed 



Bome, Cologne, and Delft; and 
many churches and palaces, which 
are filled with a multitude of figures, 



was chosen one of the pro^son. 
His best performances are, Hagar 
and Ishmael, at the Foundling Has- 



all busy and in motion, and very . ftttal; die Finding of Moaea; and the 
judidoualy disposed ; all those figures i Good Samaritan. He waa eminent 



being painted by Adrian Tander- 
Telde, they add a still greater de- 
gree of value to his pictures.— nHou6., 
PWl 

HIDALGO (Don Joseph Gar- 
cia), a S]>ani8h painter, born about 
the year 1656. He mtls probably a 
native of Murcia, as he studied in 
that city, under Matteo Gilarte, and 
Nicholas de Villacis. After passing 
some time under those masters he 
went to Italy, and at Rome became 
a scholar <tf Gladnto BrsndL The 
climate of Italy proving obnoxious 
to his health, he returned to Spain, 
and in 1674 went to Madrid, and 
waa employed by Cliarlea IT. in a 
series of twenty-four pictures for the 
cloisters of San Felipe el Real* In 
1691, he published a work on art, 
entitled Principia» para estudiar 



for his literary abilities, and pub- 
lished a Critical Examination of the 
two Paintings by Reubens on the 
Ceilinp^ of the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall, &c. 4to. ; The Practice 
of Perspective, on the Principles of 
Dr. Brooke Tavlor, 4to. ; Observa- 
tions on a Pamphlet, entitled 
Christianity not founded on Argu- 
ment ; Essays, 2 vols. 12mo. — Gtiu 
Biog. Diet, Pilk. 

HILLURD (Nicholas), an En- 
gUsh historical and portrait painter, 
bom at Exeter in 1547, and died in 
1619, aged 72. He atndied the 
woika of Hans Holbein, which to 
bim seemed prefersble to all othenL 
But though he copied the neatness 
of his model, he was lw<rapable of 
acquiring the force and nature 
wliich that great master impressed 
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an all his smaller performances. 
He could never arnve at any strength 
of colouring ; his aumations were al- 
\vavs pale, and void of any variety 
of tints ; yet his pencilling was ex- 
ceedingly neat, the jewels and orna- 
ments of his portraits were expressed 
with lines incredibly slender, and 
even tile Mm «f the InmI tadef 
the btitd iveie almoit distinedj to 
lie covnted. He pointed the por- 
Indt of Mtfy, Qoeen of Soota^ yMsik 
y i ae d btm amveiMl applause ; aad 
Queen Eliiabeth sal to him for her 
portrait atmnX tHOMi.— Do Fiki^ 
Pilh. 

HIRAM, an excellent architect, 
■who was sent by the Kin^ of Tyre 
to Jerusalem, to superintend the 
building of Solomon's Temple, 
which he performed in an e:sEceUent 
man n e r. — J oscph us, 

HIKE (Laurence de la), an emi- 
nent French painter, was born at 
Paris in 1606, and died in 1656, 
^ea 50. He Has the obIj artMt of 
Ufttiaiein Fiaiioo who M not on- 
dmront to imitate the naimar of 
Toiiet; though that wliieh he a». 
sumed was not at aB superior, and he 
contiDlied a mannerist of an iaferior 
ocder. His landscapes were the 
moiit pleasing of his works, and were 
finished with great care, but he was 
deficient in perspective. — D^Argen- 
villf^n^ Vie des Peintres, Pilk. 

HOADLY (Sarah), an English 
portrait paintress, who died about 
1743. She was a disciple of Mrs. 
Beale, and a pnintiesg of portraits by 
profession ; when she had the hap- 
piness to bccosae the wife of Dr. 
He^ly, aftermNf Kshep of Win- 
dnetor. Her pevlnit of Whiaton 
has been muck admired. 

HOBBIMA OA.), n Flankh 
painter* horn at Antwerp, or, aceor- 
ding tn olher writers, at Hambnrgh, 
ahout the ^ear 161 1. His pictures 
in no way partake of the Flemish 



school, as exhibited in the land- 
scapes of Hubi'ns, Wildenhursy, and 
Teniers ; bnt they perfectly assimi- 
late with the works of Ruysdael, 
and other painters of the young 
school. Hobhima has not been 
surpjisscd by any |)ainter in this 
country, in the pure and gi-aceful 
tintlBf of Ua e4e«r, in the full and 
flowiag Viehnen of his painting, and 
isteU^mit oae of the Muo^mn. 
In same of hie kiger picterea he 
haa faiCrodnood, mik the happiett 
eflteet, the brilliancy of the iiUM^iae 
hunting through the gloom of the 
fore<;t, and iUomiMtiflg the whole 
of his pietore "with a magical effect 
of lijht and shadow that astonishes 
and charms. His skies are lucid 
and floating, and there is a dewy 
brightness in his verdure that is ad- 
mirable. The pictures of Hobhima 
were for a long time unnoticed and 
neglected ; but now obtain very high 
prices. — Pitk, 

HODOBS ( WUUanrX «n E>^h 
landscape painteTi hons in 1744, and 
died in m7,a0ed 59. Hemn 
dkdple of Wi1so% the kiidaeapv 
painter, and aoeepled the qipeint- 
ment of draughtsman in the aecond 
voyage to the South Seas, under 
Captain Cook; &om whieh he re- 
turned after an absence of three 
rears, and painted some pictures for 
the Admiralty, of scenes at Otaheite 
and Uhetea. He went to the East In- 
dies, under the patronage of Warren 
Hastings. He was a member of 
the Royal Academy. — Edwardsy 
Fusaii, 

HQECE, or HOUK (JohnYfliX 
a FiMifeh painter, bom at Antwerp 
in 1 600, and dkd in 1650, i«ed 50s. 
He was ndiidpleof Rttbene. Fioar 
the mhool of Rubens he irieited 
Bom, and retidBd there lor some 
years. His ment soon procured him; 
the favour of the priMipal nobility 
and- caidiiulB, and his work* were 
u2 
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admifed not 011I7 st Borne, batSn 
the other perta of Italy through 
which he tmelled* At the solid, 
tation of the emperor Ferdinand II. 

he went to Vienna, where he painted 
the portraits of the Imperial family, ' 
and compose'! several historical pic- 
tures. The porti-aits which he paint- 
ed were remarkable for their resera- j 
blance, and are considered as not 
much inferior to Vandyck ; and the 
altar-piece which is preserved in the 
church ot Notre Dame, at Mechlin, 
representing a Dead Ohxiaty with 
Ihe figniea of the Virgin, St. John, 
aad Mary Magdalen, heantifiilly 
ezecnted, aufficientlj emeea hia 
itrength in hiatorical eompoaitioiL^ 
Pilk. 

HOECK (Robert Van), a Flemish 
painter of battles, &c., bom at An- 
twerp about 1609. He went early 
into the service of the King of Spain, 
•who entertained so high an esteem 
for him, that he appointed him comp- 
tndler of the fortifications through- 
out all Flanders. The pictures 
whicli lio painted were generally of 
a small size, with abundance of 
figures ; and he particularly ezeelled 
in those subjecta which adinitted of 
introducing the greateat number of 
them, such aa battles, plundering of 
viUagea, the match of armies or en- 
campments. His worka are truly 
eatimable ; hia design waa ezoeedingly 
eoneet, his touch had nnnsual neat- 
ness, and his colouring was delicate. 
— Houb., Pilk. 

HOEFX AOLE (George), a Fle- 
mish enjxraver, who died in 1626. 
This artist engraved a map of Bris- 
tol about 1592, and a large plate of 
Nonsuch. He was one of the engra^ 
vers employed bv Ortelius. 

HOET (Gerard), a Flemish 
painter, hum at Bommel in 1648, 
and died m 1733, aged 85. He waa 
a ^aciple of Wamaid Van RysoD, an 
excellent pamter, who had been in 



the achool of Poelemboig. Aft^ 

practising for some time at Cleves, 
and Pains, he settled at Utredit; 
and in that city and its neighboor- 
hood displayed his abilities, in exe- 
cuting several grand design p for ceil- 
ings, saloons, and apartments, and 
also in finishing a great number of 
easel-pictures for cabinets. He had 
a lively imagination, a ready inven- 
tion, a talent for composition, and 
correctness in the costume, llis 
manner of painting was clean and 
neat, and he was thoroughly master 
of the true prindplea of the dusio- 
scuro. Hia figures in geneial are 
designed wiih elegance; bleoolouriBg 
ia vivid, natnial, and harmonious, 
his touch is light and firm, and hb 
pictures have a great deal of tnuupu 
rence of colour. His beat ]ttctures 
are in the palace of Slangenberg, 
and his eminent talents may he seen 
in the gnmd staircase at Voorst, 
in Holland, and also in Eii^^land, 
where several fine pictures of Hoet 
are preserved, some of them in the 
manner of Poelemburg, and others 
in the style of Carel du Jardin.— 
JDes., Houb,^ PUk, 

HOGARTH (Wittiam), n eele. 
; brated English painter, born at Lon- 
don in 1698, and died in 1763, agsd 
64« This origfaial genius waa bo«uad 
an apptentlce to Mr. EUia Gamble, 
a ailveramith of eminence in Cian- 
boum-street, Leicester-fields. About 
1720 he set up for himael^ and his 
first employment wag to engrave 
coats of arms and shop-bills. He 
next undertook to execute plates for 
booksellers, the chief of which are 
the plates to Hudibras. His first 
performance as a painter was the re- 
presentation of Wanstead assembly^ 
the portraits being taken from life. 
In 1730 he married the daughter of 
Sir James ThoraUU* and ahettlj 
after embellished the gardent eif 
VauxhaU wid& aome excellent paint- 
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ingt, for which the proprietor com- 
plimented him with a perpetual 
ticket of admission. In 1733 ap- 



as Moli^re : in Ids Mairiage a>la- 
mode there is eyen tn intrigue 
carried en throughout the piece. 



pearcd his Harlot's Progress, i)rint8 j He is more true to chmcter than 
which stamped his reputation, and ; Congrevc : ench personage is distinot 



were followed by other moral histo- 
ries, admirably executed. Soon after 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
went to France, and while at Calais 
began to draw a sketch of the gate 
of the town, for whkh he was taken 
inte CQftodj, but mm soon leleaaed. 
This eircnmatuioe lie lidioiled in 
ML excellent caricature. In 1753 
he published his Analyila of Bean^, 
in 4 to. Hogarth was very vain^ and 
thought himself the first painter of 



from the rest, acts in his sphere, and 
cannot be confounded with any 
other of the drimatis personae. 
The alderman's footUoy, in the last 
print of the set I have mentioned, is 
an ignoi-aut rustic; and if wit is 
struck out from the characters in 
which it is not expected, it is from 
their acting confiwmabl j to their situ, 
ation, and from the modc^of their 
pasrions, not from their haring the 
vA% itf fipe gentlemen* Thus then 



the age. He was also remarkably > is wit in the figure of the Alderman, 
absent, of which the following is [ who, when his daughter is exjnring 

aa instance : On setting up his car- ' in the agonies of poison, wears a Amo 
riage he paid a visit to the Lord of solicitude, but it is to save her 
Mayor, and having protracted his gold ring, which he is drawing 
stay till a heavy shower came on, | gently off her finder. The thought is 
he was let out by a different door parallel to Moliere's, where the miser 
from that by which he entered, and puts out one of the candles as he is 
unmindful of his carriage, he set off talking. Moliere, inimitable as ho 
on foot, and got home dripping wet. has proved, brought a rude theatre 
When Mrs. Hogarth asked him to perfection. Hograrth had no 



where he had left his carriage, he 
ssid he had forgot it. He was inter- 
red in the churchyard of Chiswick. 
— Life Irdamd* 

The Jmowing character of Ho^ 
garth, by Walpole, the late Lord 
Orford, is no bad addiHon to 
the account of his life. 
<^ Having despatched the herd of 
our painters in oil, I reserved to a 
class by himself that great and oii- 
ginal genius, Hogarth; considering 
him rather as a writer of comedy 
with a pencil, than as a painter. If 
catchin<j: the manners and follies of 
an age living as the?/ rise^ if crenei al 
satire on vices, and ridicule famili- 
arised by strokes of nature, and 
heightened by irit, and the whole 
animated by proper and "just ex- 
preMions of the passions, be comedy, 
Hogarth compoecd comedies as much 



model to follow and improve upon. 
He created his art ; and used colours 
instead of language. His place is 
between the Itadisns, whom we maj 
condder as epic poets and tn^gediani, 
and the Flemish painten, who an 
writers of fiuce, and editors of bur* 
lesqne nature. They are the Tom 
Browns of the mob. Hogarth re- 
sembles Butler, but his subjects are 
more universal ; and amidst all his 
pleasantry, lie observes the true end* 
of comedy, reformation ; there is 
always a moral to his pictures : 
sometimes he rose to tragedy, not ia 
the catastrophe of kings and heroes, 
but in marking how vice conducts, 
insensibly and incidentally, to misery 
and shame. He warns against en. 
Gonraging cruelty and idUness in 
young minds^ and disesms how the 
diflferent vices of the great and the 
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ynAga lead ^by various paths to the 
same unhappinesa. The fine lady in 
Marriage a-l;nnnde, and Tom Nero, 
in the Four StagCB of Cruelty, ter- 
minate tlieir story in blood; she 
occasions lier hnsband^s murder; he 
assassinates his mistress. How deli- 
cate and superior too is his satire, 
when he intimates in tHe College of 
Physidnit and SnifMiii tliai prende 
ala diiaeelioB, bowihe legal habitade 
of viewing shoddng aoenes hatdcns 
the hiiBMii mind, ttid VMKlm il mi- 
fadiiigl The praddcnl mamtaiBS 
the d^ty of iBaenabiHty over an 
executed corpse, and condden it but 
as the object of a lecture. In the 
print of the Sleeping Judges, this 
habitual indifference only excites our 
laughter. It is to Hogarth's honour 
that, in so many scenes of satire or 
ridicule, it is obvious that ill nature 
did not guide his pencil. His end is 
always reformation, and his reproofs 
general ; except in the print of the 
Times, ftud the two portraits of Mr. 
Wilks and Mr. CkuKfalU AaA fol- 
lowed, no maiH amidal radL n pro- 
fttite of chanateriatia ftoa% ew 
pietanded to diaoover ar diaifa bun 
with iha caricature of a realpaiaon; 
except of anch notorious characters 
aaGhartna cr mother Needham, and 
a few more who are acting officially 
and suitably to their professions. 
As he must have observed so care- 
fully the operations of the passions 
on the countenance, it is even won- 
derful that he never, though with- 
out intention, delineated the features 
of any identical person. It is at tlie 
same time a proof of his intimate 
intuition into nature : but had he 
been too tevera, l3io humanity ef 
endeavouring toieot entcmelty to 
aninmla would atone for aaany mtiiea. 
It is another proof that he drew aU 
his storealipoM nature end Ihe ferae 
of his own genius, and was indebted 
neither to modeU nor books for hit 



style, thoughts, or hints, that he 
never succeeded when he designed 
for the works of other men. I do 
not speak of his early performances 
at the time that he was engaged by 
booksellers, and rose not above those 
they generally employ : but in his 
maturer age, when he had invented 
hit art, and gave a few designs for 
aeme great anther% aa Ceivantea, 
Gulliver, and even Hudibiia, hk 
compoaitiona wme tame* ipBideHi 
void of humour, and never readied 
the merita of the hooka they wean 
meant to illoatiuta. He could net 
bend his talents to think after way 
body else. He could think like n 
great genius, rather than afiei one. 
1 have a sketch in oil that he gave 
me, which he intended to engrave : 
it was done at the time that the 
House of Commons appointed a 
committee to inquire into the cru- 
elty exercised on prisoners in the 
h^ieet, to extort mouey from them. 
The Bceno is the committee ; on the 
taUe are tiia InatrttBienta of torturer 
A priaonar in iaga» half elarved, a^ 
peaia hafine tiwm; the peer bmb 
haa a good oeunienanee, wha^adda 
to the intenat; On the other hand 
is the inhuman gaoler ; it ia the veiy 
figure that Salvator Rosa would have 
drawn for lago, in the mom e nt of 
detection. Villany, fear, and con- 
science, arc mixed in yellow and 
livid on his countenance ; his lips 
are contracted with tremor, his face 
ad\'ances as ei^er to lie, his legs 
step back as thinking to nmkc his 
escape ; one hand is thrust precipi- 
tately into his bosom, the fingers of 
the other are catehiag uncertainly at 
hSa buAtonjMlea. If thia wma a por« 
trait, it ia the naoat speaking that 
ever waa dmwn ; if it waa net, it ia 
ataifineii It ia aaldem that hia 
figurea do not expMas the charaetar 
be intended to give tbcm; wImu 
they wanted an iUrualntien ^hat 
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colours could not bestow, collateral ' 
circumstances, full of wit, supply \ 
notes. ^ The nobleman in Marriap;e I 
a-la-modc has a great air ; the coro- , 
net on his crutches, and bis pedigree 
ifsning oat of the howeU of WHliam 
the Conqueror, add to his ehancter. 
In the Breakfiistthe old steward re. 
fleets for the spectator. Sometiines 
a short lahel is an epigram, and is 
ne^er introduced >nthoat improving 
the tnhject. Unfortunately some 
drciiin Stan CCS that were temporary 
will be lost to posterity, the fate of 
all comic authors ; and if ever an ! 
author wanted a commentary, that ' 
none of his beauties might be lost, 
it is Hogarth ; not from being ob- 
scure, (for he never was that but in 
two or three of his first prints, where 
transient national follies, as lotteries, 
Free-masonry, and the South Sea, 
irare his topics,) hut Ibr the use of 
fere^ers^ and from « multiplicity 
of little inddentSy not essential to, 
hut always heightening ihe principal 
action. Such is the spidei^s web 
extended over the poor's box in the 
parish church ; the blunders in archie 
tecture in the nobleman's seat, seen 
through the Mnndow, in the first 
print of Marri;'ge a-la-modc; and a 
thousand in the Strollers dressing in 
a Bam, which for imagination, with- 
out any other end, I think the best 
of all bis Morks : as for useful and 
deep satire, that on the Methodists 
is the most sublime. The scenes of 
Bedlam and the Gaming-house are 
Inindtahle representations of our 
serious follies or unaroidahle woes ; 
and the concern shown hy the Lord 
Mayor, when the companion of his 
childhood is hrought heifore him as a 
criminal, is a touching picture, and 
big with humane admonitiott and re- 
flection. Another instance of this 
author's penius is bis not conde- 
scending to explain his moral leseons 
by the trite poverty of allegory. If 



he had an emblematic tlioujcrht, he 
expressed it with "wit, rather than 
by symbol. Such is the harlot set- 
ting fire to the world in the Rake''s 
Progress. Once, indeed, be descend- 
ed to use an allegoric personage, and 
was not happy in it ; in one of hi* 
election prints, Britannia's chariot 
hreaks down, while ihe coachman 
and footman are playing at caids on 
the box. Sometimes too, to please 
his Tuigar customers, he stooped to 
low images and national satire; as 
in the two prints of France and Ehu 
gliind, and that of the Gates of Calais. 

The last indeed has great merit, 
though the caricature is carried to 
excess. In all these the painter's 
purpose was to make his country- 
men observe the ease ami influenco 
of a free government, opposed to the 
wants and woes of slaves. In Beer- 
street the English butciier tossing a. 
Frenchman in the air with one hand, 
is ahsolntely hyperbole; and what 
is worse, was an afterthoaght, not 
being in the first edition. The Giiu 
alley is much superior, horridly fine» 
but disgusting. His Bartholomew 
Fair is full of humour; the March to 
Finchley, of nature ; the Enraged 
Musician tends to farce. The Four 
Parts of the Day, except the last, aro 
inferior to few of his works. The 
Sleeping Congregation, the Lecture 
on the Vacuum, the Laughing Au- 
dience, the Consultation of Physi- 
cians as a coat of arms, and the 
Cockpit, are perfect in theur seversl 
kinds* The prints of Industry and 
Idleness ha^e more merit in the 
intention than execution* Towards 
his latter end he now and then re- 
peated himself, hut seldomer than 
most great authors who executed so 
much. It may appear singular, that 
of an author whom I call comic, and 
who is so celebrated for his humour, I 
should speak in general in so serious 
a style \ but it would be supprosung 
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the merits of his heart to consider 
him only as a promoter of laugliter. 
I think I have shown that his views 
M erc more generous and extCDfiive. 
Mirth coloured lut pioturee, but 
IwneToleiioe dttigned Uiem. He 
imiled like Socmtee, that men nilglit 
act be oflbnded at bis lectmee, and 
learn to laxq^ at tbdr own 
fiolUeB. When his topics wen barm- 
lesS) all bia touclics were marked 
with pleasantry and fun. He never 
laughed, like Rahelais, at nonsense 
that he imposed for >vit ; but, like 



ing heproved nogreater a nias^tcr : his 
force lay in expression, not in tints and 
chiaro-scuro. At fa st he worked for 
booksellers, and designed ^and en- 
graved plates for eevenllMMka; and, 
wbieb la extraofdinaij, no symptoms 
ofgenins dawned in those plates. His 
Hudibras was the first of bis works 
that marked him as a man above 
theeonunon; jet what made him 
then noticed, now suiprises us to 
find so little humour in an underta* 
king 80 congenial to his talents. On 
the success, however, of those plates 



8wift, combined incidents that divert he commenced painter, a painter of 
one from their unexpected encoun- portraits ; the most ill-suited em- 
ter, and illustrate the tale he means j ployment imaginable to a man whose 
to tell. Such are the hens roosting j turn certainly was not flattery, nor 



on the u])right waves in the scene of 
the Strollers, and the Devil's drink- 
ing porter on the Altar. The man- 
neis or oostnme an more than ob- 
served in eveiy one of his works. 
The very famitnre of his rooms do. 
scribe the cbancteis of Uie persons 
to whom they belong; a lesson that 
might be of nse to comic anthors. 
It was reserved to Hogarth to write 
aseene of furniture. The Rake's 
Levee-room, the Nobleman's Dining- 



his talent adapted to look on vanity 
without a sneer. Yet his facility in 
catching a likeness, and the method 
he choee of painting farailieB« and 
oonversalions in small, then a no- 
velty» drew him prodigions bnsineHi 
for some time* It did not last^ either 
from his applying to the real bent of 
his disposition, or from his customen 
apprehending that a satirist was too 
formidable a confessor for the devo- 
tees of self-love. He had already 



room, the Apartments of the Hus- , dropped a few of his smaller prints 
band and Wife in Marriage a-la- ! on some reigning follies ; hut, as the 
mode, the Alderman's Parlour, the : dates are wanting on most of them, 
Poet'sBedchambcr, and many others, ' I cannot ascertain w hich, though 



are the history of the manners of the 



those on the South Sea and Rabbit. 



age. But, perhaps, too much has woman proved that he had early 
been said of this great genius as an discovered his talent for ridicule, 
author; it is time to speak of him as though he did not then think of 
a painter, and to mention the cir. | building his reputation or fortune on 
cnmstanees of his life, in both which its poweis. Midnight 
I shall be more briefs His works 
are his histoiy ; as a pointer ho had 
but slender merit His apprentice, 
ship was no sooner expired, than he 
entered into the academy in Martin's established his fame. The pietiirea 
liane, and studied drawing from the | were scarcely finished, and no sooner 



Conversation was the firat work that 
showed his command of diaraetw; 
bat it was the HsrIoCs Progress, 

published in 1729 or 1730, that 



life, in which he never attained to 
jrreat excenence. It wn9 character, 
the passions, the soul, that his genius 
vras given him to copy. In colour- 



exhibited to the public, and the sub. 
scription opened, than above twelve 
hundred names were entered on his 
book. The £Mniliarity of the sub- 
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ject, and the propriety of tlie execu- 
tion, made it tasted by all ranks of 
people. Every engraver set himself 
to copy it, and thousands of imita- 
tions were dispersed all over the 
kin<?do!n. It was made into a panto- 
mime, and perfonned on tlie stage. 
The Kake'si Progress, perhaps supe- 
rior, had not to much luccees, for 
mmt of novelty ; noriadted it tlie 
print of the Arreet equal m mmrit to 
tbe otherB. The avtdn mm now 
drawn ande, and hit genina atood 
ditpleyed in ita follett lastre. From 
time to timehe continued to give those 
works that should be immortal, if 
the nature of his art will allow it 
Even the receipts for his subscrip- 
tion had wit in them. Many of his 
plates he engi-aved himself ; and 
often expnnged faces etched by his 
assistants, when they ha<l not done 
justice to his idc:iH. Not content 
with si lining in a path untrodden 
before, he was ambitious of distin- 
guishing himself as a painter of 
hlatory. Bnt not only hia edonring 
and drawing rendered hint nneqnal 
to ahe taak; the genina that h%d 
entered ao fteliiigly into the eala. 
mitiea and crimes of familiar life, 
deaerted him in a walk that called 
lot dignitj and grace. The bur- 
lesque turn of his mind mixed itself 
with the most serious subjects. In 
his Danac the old nurse tries a coin 
of the golden shower with her toctli, 
to see if it is true gold : in the Voo\ 
of Bethesda, a servant of a rich ulce- 
rated lady beats back a poor man 
that sought the same celestial re- 
medy. Both circumstances are 
justly thought, but rather too Indi- 
erona. It ia a mneh mote capital 
fruit that Dan'de heraelf ia a mere 
nymph of Drury. He aeema to have 
conceived no Ugber idea of heauty. 
80 little had Im eyea to his own 
deBcienciea, that hehelicYed he had 
diseovcied the principle of grace. 



With the enthusiasm of a discoverer, 
he cried, Eureka ! Tliis was his 
famous line of beauty, the giotinil- 
work of his Analysis, a hook that 
has many sensible hints and obser- 
vations, but that did not carry the 
conviction, nor meet the universal 
acquiescence he expected. As ho 
treated hb eontempoiaiiea with 
aeom* they triumphed over thia 
pnUication, and imitated him to ez- 
poaehim. Many wretched hnrleaqne 
piinta came out to ridicule hia aya. 
tern. There waa a hatter anawer to 
it in one of the two prints that he 
gave to illustrate hia hypothesis. In 
the Ball, had he confined himself to 
I such outlines as compose awkardnesa 
and defoniiity, he would have proved 
half his assertion : but he has added 
two samples of grace, in a young lord 
and lady, that are strikingly stiff 
and affected : thev are a Bath Beau 
and a County Beauty. But this waa 
the fiuling of a visionary. He fell 
afterwarda into a groaaar miatake. 
Fram a oontempt of the ignorant 
Yirtncai of the and fiom ind{g. 
nation at the impudent tricka of pie- 
ture dealera, whom he aaw contino. 
ally recommending and vending vile 
copieato bubble collectors, and from 
having never studied, indeed having 
seen few good pictures of the gr«it 
Italian masters, he pcrf*\iaded him- 
self that the praises bestowed on 
these glorious works were nothing 
but the effects of prejudice. He 
talked this language till he believed 
it ; and having heanl it often assert- 
ed, as is true, that time gives a mul- 
lowneia to colours and improTea 
them, he not only denied the propo. 
aition, hut maintained that picturec 
only grew Uack and wofM by age, 
not diatangmabing between the da- 
greea in which the proposition might 
be true or false. He went farther ; 
he determined to rival tiie anciBnta» 
and, unfortunately, choae one of the 
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first pictures m England as the object 
of his competition. This was the 
celebrated Bigismonda of Sir Luke 
Bchuub, now in the possession ofj 
the Duke of Newcastle, said to be 
painted by Cone^o, probably by 
Funiio, but no matter by whom. 
It is impossible to see the picture 
or read Drydcn's inimitable tale, 
and not feel that the suuie feoul ani- 
mated both. After many essays, 
Hogarth at litt ptodneed his Sigis. 
iDoiida,bat like fiHsifmonda, 

than I to Hereulet* Not to mention 
the wretchedness of the colouiing, it 
unB the representation of a maudlin 
•trumpet just turned out of keeping, 
and with eyes red with rage and us- 
quebaugh, tearing off the ornaments | 
her keeper had given her. To add 
to the dis^ist raised by such vulg;ir 
expression, her lingers were bloodied 
by her lover 8 heart that lay before j 
her, like that of a sheep's for her din- 
ner. None of the sober grief nor 
dicrnity of suppressed anguish, no in- 
voluntary tear, no settled meditation 
on the &te she meant to meet, no 
amoroua wirmtli turned holy hy do- 
epair; in short»all was wanting diat 
should have been there, all was there 
that sueh a story should ha^e banish^ 
ed from a mind capable of conceiving 
such complicated woe ; woe so sternly 
felt, and yet so tenderly. H ogarth^s 
performance was more ridiculous 
than any thing he had ever ridiculed. 
He set the price of 400/. on it, and 
had it returned on liis hands by the 
person for whom it was luintcd. He 
took subscriptions for a plate of it, 
but hiul tlie sense at last to suppress 
it. 1 make no more apoIoLry lor this 
account than for the encomiums I 
haye bestowed on him. Both arc 
•dictated by truth, and are the history 
of a great man*s excellences and er- 
rors. Milton, it is said, preferred 
hit Paradise Regained to his immor- 
talpoem. The last memorable event 



of our artist's life was his quarrel 
M-ith Mr. Wilks, in which, if Mr. 
Hogarth did not commence direct 
hostilities on the latter, he at Ica^t 
obliquely gfavc the first offcTirc, by 
an attack on tlie friends ainl ]);trty 
of that gentleman. This conduct 
was the more sui-prisinp, as he had 
all his life avoided dipping his pen- 
cil in political contests, and had early 
refused a very lucrative offer that 
was made to engage him in a set ef 
prints against the head of a court- 
party. Without entering into the 
merits of the cause, I shall only 
state the &et In September, 176i» 
Mr. Hogarth published his print of 
the Times. It was answered by Mr. 
Wilks in a severe North Briton. On 
this the painter exhibited the carica- 
ture of the writer. Mr. Churchill, 
the poet, then enirnged in the war, 
and wrote his Epistle to Hoijarth, 
not the brightest of his works, ;uid 
in which the severest strokes tell on 
a defect that the |>aiiiter had neither 
caused nor could umcnd — his age; 
and which, however, was neither 
remarkable nor decrepit ; modi less 
had it impaired his talents, as ap- 
peared by his having composed but 
six months before one of his moat 
capital works, the Satire on the Me- 
thodists. In revenge for this epistle, 
Hogarth caricatured Cliurchill under 
the form of a canonical bear, with a 
club and a pot of porter — et vitula 
tu dignus et hie — never did two 
angry men of their abilities throw 
mud with less dexterity. He sold 
about twenty-four of his principal 
pictures by auction in l7-lo. Mr. 
Vincent Bourne addi-essed a copy of 
Latin hciidccasyllubles to hiui on his 
chief pictures; and Roquetti, the 
enameller, published a French ex- 
pknation, though a superficial one, 
of many of his prints, whidi, it was 
said, he had drawn upfor the nseof M. 
Belleisle, thenaprisoner in fiqgUnd.^ 
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HOrrENBERrT(Rcniigius). From 
the name of this old engraver, Mr. 
Strutt concludes that he was a native 
of Germany. He was in England 
as earlv as 1573, in which year he 
engraved the portrait of Matthew 
Parker, Archhishop of Canterbury, 
in whose service he appeen to have 
heen vetained. This portrait 
supposed, by Vertnet to hmve been 
the first thi^ was executed in Eng- 
land; hut this Is rendered Tery dis- 
putablOf by the existence of a por- 
trait of Mary 1. by Francia Hogen- 
herg, dated 1555, unless we are to 
conclude this plate was not engraved 
in England, or that the date alhidcs 
to the era of her reign, rather than 
the time of tlic engraver. Hogen- 
berg worked entirely \\ith the graver, 
and the few prints that are knowTi of 
bim are more sought after for their 
extreme rarity than then* merit. — 

StniU, 

HOLBEIN (Hans, or John), a 
Swiss historical and portrait painter, 
bom in 1498, and died in 1554, aged 
56. He was instructed in the art bj 
his fiuher, John Holbein. In the 
€Brly part of bia life he pursued his 
studies with incessant assiduity ; and 
beingpoMeased of an elevated genius, 
his progress was exceedingly rapid, 
BO that he soon became far sii])enor 
to his instructor. lie excelled all 
his contemporaries in portrait, and in 
that style arrived at so high a degree 
of perfection, that Zucchero, who 
• certainly was well qualified to judge 
of his merit, did not hesitate to 
compare bis portraits with tiiose of 
Baffiwlle and Titian; He painted 
equally well in oil, water-colours, 
ttd distemper, in large and in mini- 
ature; but he had never practised 
•the art of painting in miniature till 
be came to England, when he learn- 
ed it from Lucas Comelis, though 
he afterwards carried it to its highest 
•perfection. In general ho painted 
on a green grouod, but in his small 



pictures he frequently painted on a 
blue. The invention of Holbein 
was fruitful, and often poetical ; his 
execution was remarkably quick, and 
application indefatipible. His jx ncil 
was exceedingly delicate ; his colour- 
ing had a wonderful degree of force ; 
ho finished his ^etuiei with exqui- 
nte neatness; and his camationa 
were life itself. He visited London 
at the request of Erasmus, who re- 
commended bim to Sir Thomas 
More, and Sir Thomas immediately 
employed him, showed him every 
mark of respect and real fiiendship 
— entertained him at his own table, 
allowed him an apartment in his 
house, and detained him for three 
years, in which time he painted tlic 
portraits of his patron, and all the 
family of .Sir Thomas, as also several 
portraits of his relations and friends, 
which were hung up in a gi'and hall. 
As soon as Henry YIIL beheld these 
performances, he was so struck with 
thdr beauty, life, and admirable 
likeness, that he took Holbein into 
his service, end fitvoured him highly 
as long as he lived. It is observed 
by most authors, that Holbein al- 
ways painted with his left band; 
though one writer objects against 
that tradition, that in a portrait of 
Holbein, painted by him!*elf, which 
was in the Arundelian cullectiou, he 
is represented holding the pencil in 
the right hand. Holbein painted 
two compositions for the hall of the 
Steel-yard company, admired for the 
richness of the colouring, and the 
strong character in the figures through 
the whole. It is indeed to be la- 
mented, that such a number of pic 
tures sre positively asserted to be of 
the hand of Holbein, which are « 
dishonour to his pencil ; but any 
judicious person, who hath observed 
one genuine picture, will not easily 
be imposed upon — Houb»^Pilk. 

HOLDERNESS ( ), an 

English painter, who fiourii»hed in 
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the reign of Charles I. His best 
picture was an Old Woman holding 
a skull, which was in possession of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

HOLE, or HOLLE (WUUam), 
an English engraver, yrho floniithed 
in tlie reign of Charlet L He en^ 
graved an oval head of Mickiel 
Diaytonin 1618; it if a poor per- 
formance ; and a head of Joannea 
Florius, Italian master to Anne of 
Denmark (sec Ames, p. 68) ; a very 
neat whole-length of Piince Henry, 
for Drayton's Polyolbion. He also 
published a copy-book, called the 
Pen's Excellencic, by Martin Bil- 
lingsley. The second edition with 
the picture of the latter has 28 
plates, 1618. 

HOLLAR (Winccslaus), a cele- 
brated engraver, born at Prague, in 
Bohemia in 1607, and died in 1677, 
aged 70. The Earl of Arundel he^ 
ing on an embaaay to the Imperial 
court, took him into hia tnd% and 
hronght Imoi to England. His firat 
performance here vras a view of 
Greenwich. After thia he etched 
a number of views and portraits. 
In 1640 appeared his fine set of 
figures in twenty-eight plates, called, 
Omatus Muliebris Auglicanus, con- 
taining the dresses of English wo- 
men of all degrees. In 1645 he 
settled at Antwei-p, where the Eiirl 
of Arundel resided with his family. 
While there, he etched many por- 
traits and landscapes after Breughel, 
Elsheimer, and Tenien. In 1652, 
he lettimed to England, where he 
continued lahorioual^r employed till 
hia death.— -JLt/^ bjfVertue* 

HOLST£IN(GomeUu8),aDutch 
painter, honi at Haerlem about 
1653. He was the ion and disciple 
of Peter Holstein, a painter on 
glass, by whose instruction he be- 
came an artist of considerable emi- 
nence. Among many applauded 
pictures of this master, Houbraken 



mentions one which he had an op- 
portunity of examining; it repre- 
sented the Tnumph of Bacchus; 
and several naked figures, particu- 
larly of Ik^s, were introduced in 
the design. He desciihea itaabe* 
ing well composed, comedy dmwQ, 
and pleasingly coloured; and al- 
though a luge fum had heen psid 
for it, yet even that Uige aom seem- 
ed to he &r short of its value. He 
also mentions the ceiling of the 
Treasury at Amsterdam, as baiag 
excee<lingly well des%n6d and eat- 
ecuted. — Iloub. 

HONDEKOETER (Gilles), a 
Dutch painter, born at Utrecht about 
l He imitated the style of cora- 
jwsition and manner of coluuriug of 
Roland Savery, and David Vinck- 
enbooms; and studied after nature 
those views whiehhe intended for his 
hmdscapes, and in genenl made an 
agreeable choice. The forma and 
leafing of his troea are more in die 
taste of Yinckenhooms ihaa Savety; 
but they are well handled and fins^ 
pencilled, though sometimea, perhaps, 
they are a little too brown, or too 
yellow. He painted different kinds 
of fowls with singular truth and ex- 
actness, and frequently filled hia 
small landscapes with no other objects, 
but those he finished highly, and 
vdih. great transparency of colour. 
^Houb., Pilk. 

HONDEKOETER (Melchior),a 
Dutch-painter, bom at Utrecht in 
1636, and died in 1695, aged 51 
He waa a disdple of OyalMecht, aid 
accustomed, himsdf to paint sevmal 
sorts of birds ; hut particalarlj he 
was pleased to represent eoeka, hfla«, 
ducks, chickens, and pf^ffM»Wy ; 
which he described in an elegant 
variety of actions and attitudea. Af- 
ter the death of his father, iiiuch 
happened in 1653, he received tome 
instructions from his uncle, John 
Baptist Weeninx ; but his principal 
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Mid best instnictor vna nliife, 
irhich he ttudied with intense ap- 
]>l!cation, and tliat enabled him to 
give every animal he painted such 
truth, such a dccn^cc of force, expres- 
fiion, and life, as seemed to equal 
iiattire itself; nor did any artist take 
more pains to study evei v point that 
might conduce to the perfection of 
his art. His pencil was wondcifuUy 
neat and delicate ; his touch light, 
Ml colaining exoeedingly nBtml, 
Ihrafy^Mid remtrkaUy tnunpArent ; 
and ike finthenof hb fowls were ex* 
ffe eiBd widi mcb a sweUing ioftnest, 
as miglit readily and agreeably de- 
oeK>etiie eye of any spectator. It is 
reported, that he trained a cock to 
stand in any attitude he wanted to 
describe, and that it wh? his custom 
to place that creature near his easel ; 
so that, at the motion of his hand, 
the bird would fix itself in the proper 
j><)sture, and w^ould continue in that 
particular position, without the 
smallest perceptible alteration, for 
several hours at a time. The land- 
scapes which he introduces as the 
ba^^freonds of his pictures, are 
adopted wHSi pecaliar judgment and 
skill, and admiraUy finished ; they 
hamKmise wftli Ids snljecty and 
always increase the force and tlie 
beauty of his principal objects. 
His toncli was Tery singular in imi. 
tatin^ the natural plumsge of the 
fowls he painted; which not only 
produced a cliarminj; effect, but 
abn may jirove serviceable to an in- 
telligent observer to assist him in 
determining which are the genuine 
pictures of this master, and which 
are impositions. The works of Hon- 
dekoeter are justly in very great 
request and estimation, and they 
generally afford a laigc price ; slmost 
in pronortion to their Tslne.-* Fan 
manaer^ PUk» 

HONDIUS (Abialiani), a Dntdi 
painter, bom aft Bk^tteiwn about 



1638. He appears to have been an 
universal master, painted with equal 
readiness landscapes, animals of all 
kinds, particularly dogs ; hunting of 
wild animals, boars, deer, wolves, and 
foxes, as also conversations and fowls ; 
but his favourite subjects were hunt- 
ings. His manner seems peculiar to 
himself; and it was bold and free ; 
and, except Rubens and Snyders, few 
masters have painted animals in a 
gresfter style, or with more spirit. 
There is certainly a great deal of fire 
in bis compositions ; bnt bis eolonr- 
ing is often extravmant, and his draw- 
ing extremely incorrect. In general 
his ^ncilling was harsh, and he de. 
lighted in a fiery tint ; yet some of his 
small pictures are very neatly finished. 
There is a ^at inequality as to the 
merit of the works of Hondius, some 
of them being in every respect abun- 
dantly superior to others ; but there 
is scarce any master whose composi- 
tions are so easily distinguishable 
as tlujse of Hondius, by certain par- 
ticularities in his touch, his taste of 
^8^, and his colouring. — Houb,^ 

HONDIUS ( Jodoctts), a Dateh 
engraver, bom in 1569, sad died in 
1611,sged48. He came to England 
at the age of twenty, and exercised 
▼arions arts, as makhqp mathematical 
instmments, types for printing, and 
engraving maps and charts. Among 
the latter were Sir Francis Drake's 
Voyages, the Holy T^and, the Roman 
Empire, and several others. His 
Celestial and Terrestrial Globes, the 
largest that had been published, 
were much commended. Several of 
Speed's maps were executed by his 
hand, and he had a considerable 
share in the Atlas Major of Gerard 
Mereator, which was thdsbed by bis 
son Heniy, and pubKsbed at Am^ 
sterdam in 1686* Jodocns engraved 
a small print of Thomas OsTendish, 
the frmons sailor ; another of Qaeen 
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Elizabeth ; a large sheet print of Sir 
Francis Drake, anotlier smaller; , 
and a head of Henry IV. of France. 

H0NDIU8 (Henry), an English 
enerdvcr, wlio died about 1658. 
This artist finislied scvenil works 
begun by his father, and engraved a 
print of William, Prince of Orange, 
from a painting by Alexander 
Cooper; a luge head of Queen 
Elizabeth, and a duplicate of one 
done at the Hague in 1632. In a 
eet of h(Bad8 published in 160ft, are 
those of Sir Richard Spencer and Snr 
Ralph Winwood. 

HONTHORST (Wm.), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Utrecht in 1§04, 
and died in 1683, aged 79. He was 
a disciple of Ahraham Bloemart. The 
portraits which lie j)ainted were very 
much esteemed, and in reality those 
"were his most creditable perform- 
ances ; for the historical subjects of 
his hand, which generally were painted 
in a large size, are in no degree equal 
to those of Gherard, either in respect 
lo the compodtaon, the handlinfr,or the 
colour, although they are frequently 
Bold for the woika of that master^ 

HONTHORST, called GHE- 
RARDO DALLE NOTTI (Ghe- 
rard), a Dutch painter, bom at 
Utrecht in 1.592, and died in 1660, 
aged 68. He was a disciple of Abi-a- 
ham Bloemart, and visited Rome at 
an early age, where he imitated the 
style of Caravaggio ; with whose 
vivid tone and powerful masses of 
light and shade he attempted to com- 
bine correctness of outline, refinement 
of forms, graceful attitudes, and that 
dignitj which ought to he the eharae. 
teristic of sacred subjecta. Sandnirt 
mentiont an unrivalled picture byhim, 
theaubject of whidi is, Chriat brought 
before Pilate, in which tibe light pro- 
ceeding from the torches produced an 
uncommon lustre. — Sandrart^Pilk. 

HOOGU£ (Romaine de), a Dutch 



engraver, who had a lively imagina- 
tion, though not much taste. His 
principal works are, plates for Bas- 
nage's History of the Old and New 
Testament ; for the Egyptian Hie- 
roglyphics, published at Amsterdam 
1735, folio; and for Fontaine's Fa- 
bles. His performances are muck 

sought for Strutt. 

HOOGESTRAETEff (Dirk, or 
Theodore Tan), a Flemirii painter, 
bom at Antweip in 1.596, and died 
in 1640, aged 44. He waa first bred 
to the buaineas of a goldsmith and 
engraver; but having by acddeni 
gained the friendship of some Fie. 
mish painters, who instmcted hifli 
in the rudiments of the art, he veiy 
soon became such an extraordinary 
proficient, that he quitted his original 
profession, and devoted himself en- 
tirely to painting. He acquired a 
free manner of handling, and de- 
signed his subjects in a good taste, 
distinguishing himself above many 
of those artists who had from their 
infiuicy been regularly trained to the 
profiDsaion ; and aa he made it hia 
constant practice to atndy after na* 
tnre, the aoenea of hia laadacapea, 
and all the objects he choae to painty 
were repreaented with great truth 
and exactness. — Honh.^ Pilk, 

HOOGESTRAETEN (Samuel 
Van), a Dutch painter, bora at Dort 
in 1627, and died in 1 678, aged 51. 
He learned the first principles of the 
art from his Father Theodore Van 
Hoogestraeten, who took all possible 
care of his education ; and when by 
study and practice he seemed quali- 
fied for greater improvemenl, he was 
placed as a disciple with RembraodL 
For some tune he retained the maiw. 
ner of that master, partieularl j in hia 
portraits, and painted with soeoeaa; 
but he disused it gndually, and 
adopted another, ii^om which he 
never afterwarda departed. He had 
a apirit so emttloua, that in whaH^ 
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ever »ubj€cts he saw othcrb excel ^ 
hm tolkiftMM to coatvnd with 
tlwm, mad foU tn ambitkm to arrire 
at m tqmX dcgiw of muiamnt in 
every perftienkr btiiicb» wkedwr it 
was landwsBpe, iminili, aichitoetue, 
calms at sea, storms, finiit or iowers, 
and each of these subjeeti lie pauttwi 
with succesi. IIU portraits were re* 
markablc for good handling, for an 
agreeable likeness, and a pood tone 
of colouring, as well as for retainiiiLr 
their original strength and lii8tie tor 
a long time. The historical pictures 
of his hand arc well desipmed, hut the 
colour is crude, and betrays the 
jiftlette. — UeacampH^ Pilk. 

HOOOZAAT (John), a Dutch 
paiirter« beni al AnrterfMB in 1654, 
and died in 1712, tged 5a Hewas 
placed M a diidple with Oeiaid 
Ldmse, and aeooonted one of the 
best of those ardtts who wne formed 
in that school. Lairesso was always 
pfolbse in his praise, and recom- 
mended him to the fcyoor of the 
principal nobility, who soon afforded I 
him opportunities of establishing his 
reputation. lie was equally quali* 
hcd to paint in large or in smal], 
and in all bis workH sliowed a gi"eat 
(leal of spirit and a masterly execu- 
tion. King William III. estceme«1 
him highly, and employed him to 
adem aeveiil aptrlMita tn hb pa- 

kce at LeA.^oti6s 

HOPFJBR (David), an eld Gennan 
engiavoE^ bon al Nwcnbeif about 
the year I51(^. Hia sabioets are net 

well composed, and his design is stiff 
and Gothk, but he handled the point 
with graat freedem and spiiil, and 
hia platea aie executed in a very 

pleading style. He chiefly excelled 
in oruanieiital building's and decora- 
tions. David Hopfer was the eldest 
of three brothers who workeil in the 
banie manner, but be was the ablest 
and the mo»t iiKluotrious. 

HOPrNER, (John), an emi- 



nent English porti-ait ])ainter, bom 
in 1759, and died in 1810, 
aged 51. **Theie ie a myitety 
abont his birth,'' says haa biographer, 
which no one haa yentniad to ex- 
pkln; all that ia known wiA ear- 
tainty ia, that hia mollier waa one of 
the Gennan attendants at the Royal 
Palace. She eauaed the child to be 
carefully nuned, and well edueated; 
when be jxrew up, as his voice was 
sweet and melodious, he was made 
one of the choristers in the royal 
chapel. Of the boyish studies of 
lloppner, little i?» known on wliieb 
we can rely. He availed himself of 
the advantages held out by the 
Royal Academy; and entering a 
prohatiener with hia dialk and paper, 
aaeendad abwlj and ayaieoutioall j 
throogh all the alepa required, till, 
with paint on hia palette^ and a break 
in hk handt he contended fitr the 
highest priiea eC the institution. 
With such ^leeess did lie study, and 
so fortunate was he in his sketchee 
and his early attempts, that before 
his twenty-fourth vear, he was look- 
ed upon as one likely to l»ecome 
great in landscape, and who already 
painted heads in a way worthy of a 
more established name. As soon as 
it was safe, as a matter of taste, to 
befriend him, he found patrons, and 
powerful ones. Mrs. Jordan sat to 
him, in the ehaiacter eC the Ceoye 
Muse, supported 1^ that 

" Goddess fair as free, 
In k a aTCn ydep'd Bnphxosyne ; 

to whom the artist confided the 
task of repelling the advances of a 
satyr. We know not what mi^ht be 
meant by this: but tlio work was 
much liked. The fair dame sat 
agjiin as Hippolitf.' Another was 
a lady of quality shadowed forth un- 
der the no flattcrrne name of a 
' Bacchante but as the colours 
were glowiug, and the face lovely* 

x2 
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the audacity of the name might be 
forgiven. Then followed the por- 
traits of the Duke of York, of his 
Duchess, of tlie Prince of Wale*, 
and the Duke of Clarence, now 
Kinaf William IV.» with ladies of 
quality and noblemen not a few, and 
gentlemen without number. His 
time, however, was not as yet so 
wholly occupied with bitters as to 
hinder him from continuing to work 
inwhtl irtilli technically call the 
fancy way. A Bleeping Yeniit, 
Tottth and Age, and other prodnc 
tions, half natoral, and half ideal, 
belong to his early days. 

^ All this, and much more, hed 
befidlen him before hia thirtieth 
year; and as his colouring was rich, 
and his style of portraiture was ca,p- 
tivatinj? to the vain side of human 
nature, his commissions increased in 
number, money poured in, and grew 
and spread. Suffice it to say, that 
before he w:is forty years of age, he 
had been enabled to exhibit no less 
than fit teeu ladies of quality, for so 
are they named in the eatalDgues ; a 
•core ef ladiea of lowerdegree — and 
noblemen nnnnmbered. The bare 
list of hia exhibited portraits irill 
show how and by whom he was anp- 
ported: to twenty Lidies of quality, 
who lent their looka but withheld 
their names, we may add the follow- 
ing ! — 1 , The Countess of Clare ; 
'2, The Hon. Miss Chetwynd; 3, 
Lady Anne Lambton; 4, Countess 
of Oxford; 5, Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Bouverie ; 6, Mrs. Whitbread ; 7, 
MissGrimstone ; 8, Lady Grenville ; 
9, Lady Mildmay; 10, Lady E. 
Bligh ; 1 1 , Mrs. Cholmoiulley ; 12, 
Lady Mulgravc; 13, Hon* Miss 
Mercer; 14, Mn. Jetningiuan; 15, 
Mrs. Blanning; 16, Miaa St CUdr; 
17, Connteaa of Baaex; 18, Lady 
Melbourne; 19, The Countess of 
Sutherland. He had his share too 
of the men. In the period of the 



dme (fix years) over which the list 
we have given of beauty extended, 
he had the following male sitters : — 
1, The Bishop of Durham ; Bishop 
of Carlisle ; 3, Duke of Grafton ; 4, 
Lonl CauuU'n ; 5, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, now Duke of Welling- 
ton ; b\ ISir William Scott ; 7, Right 
Hon. H. B. Frere; 8, Lord King; 
9, Right Hon. T. Grenville; 10, 
Lord Hawkesbury ; 1 ) , Right Hon. 
C. Long ; ] 2, Sir Samuel Hood ; 13, 
Earl of Essex; 14, Sir Geei|e 
Beanmont; 15, Eail Spencer; 16, 
Earl St. Vincent; 17, Eail ef 
Chatham; 18, Duke of Rutland; 
19, Archhishop of York; 20, The 
Prince of Wales. The Duke ef 
York's portrait was painted twice; 
the Duke of Clarence's thrice; and 
the Prince of Wales's thrice.'* 

** Hoppner was," savs one of his 
hiographers, " one of the most emi- 
nent portrait painters since the 
time of Reynolds, He might indeed 
have merited the pi-aise of being the 
fii'st, if he had not been so close an 
imitator of the style of that great 
master, as it related to the tpirit and 
elegance of his touch, forcible eflSMt 
of lig^t and shade, pictureaqne bade 
grounds, grsoefbl simplid^ of atti- 
tude, and especially the richness and 
harmony of colouring, in which he 
certainly excelled all hia contempo- 
raries. In some of his best coloured 
workf, such as the Nymph, in the 
possession of Sir John Leicester, the 
vivacity, truth, and delicacy of the 
various fleshy tints, have sciucily 
been surpassed by any master. But, 
if he could boast of displaying much 
of the merit, he possessed the fi^ults 
of his prototype, especially that of 
incotfoot drawing of the human 
figure; a defect for which not even 
the colonring of a Renbom, or Titiaa 
himself can em atone.'*<— Ghnt 
Mag.y A, CumnnghawL 

HORTEMELS (PMonckX • 
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French engraver, bom at Paris about 
the year 1688. Some of his plates 
are ilmoat entirely exeeuted nith 
tlM giaTer, and have verj litde 

etching, but his best prints are those 
in which he has equally united the 
point with the burin. These have a 
more than usual mellowness of effect, 
and possess considerable merit. His 
host plates were engraved for the 
Crozat collection. — Strutt 

HOSKINS (John), an English 
portrait painter, who died about 
J 664. He was taught to paint por- 
traits in oil, ^vhen he first applied 
himaelf to study the art of painting, 
and followed that manner for tome 
years; but afterwards he practised 
miniatiire, and in that way eacceeded 
anyef hIspeifbrmancesinoiL King 
Charles, the Queen^ and many of 
the nobility sat to him; and he had 
the satisfaction to form two distin- 
guished disciples, Alexander and 
Samuel Cooper, the latter of whom 
proved far su})erior to his master. 
In the heads painted by Hoskins, 
there is a great character of nature 
and truth; but the carnations want 
variety of tints, and appear too much 
of a brick colour. However, Mr. 
"Walpole (who is a competent judge) 
mentions one ifoik of Hoskins, 
which, he say8» may be accounted 
perfect; it is a portrait of a man, 
rather young, in which he thinks 
the colouring equal to Oliver, and 
the hair is touched with exquisite 
freedom. It IS in the possession of 
Mr. Fanshaw Houh., PUk, 

HOUBRAKEN (Jacob), an em- 
inent Dutch encrnivcr, born at Dort 
in 1()98. He was the sou of Arnold 
Houbraken, but it was not known 
by what master he was instructed 
in engraving. He appears to have 
formed his style by an attentive study 
of the works of Montcvil and Ede- 
linck. He chiefly excelled in por. 
Usuts, in which he was principally 



employed ; and althoo|^ his pktea 
are not equally excellent, many off 
them have not been surpassed by 

the most celebrated artists in that 
branch. We admire the softness 
and delicacy of execution, which are 

accompanied by correct drawing and 
a fine taste. His heads do not yield 
to those of Drevct in the beauty of 
their finishing, and they surpass them 
in the boldness of his stroke and the 
brilliancy of colour. The number 
of his portraits is very consiilcrable, 
and well kuo\m to tiie English col- 
lectors. — Strutt. 

HOUBRAKEN (Arnold), m 
Dutch painter and poet, bom at 
Dort in 166a He wrote the livea 
of the Flemish and Dutch F^teis^ 
printed in 1754, in 3 vols. 8¥o. His 
son Jacob was an able engiayer, 
and illustrated his &ther*s Works*— 
Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

HOUSEMAN, or HUYSMAN 
(Cornelius), a Flemish painter, bom 
at Antwerp in 1648, and died 1727, 
aged 79. He lived mostly at Meck- 
lin, and for that reason he is distin- 
guished by the appellation of House- 
man of Mecklin. He was placed 
with Gaspar de Witt; but while ho 
was under the direction of that mas- 
ter, happening acddentall/ to see 
some of the works of Artois^ they 
affected him to such a degree, that 
he went directly to Brussels in search 
of that painter, and became his dis- 
ciple. No sooner had he commenced, 
than he attracted the eyes, the at- 
tention, and the approbation of the 
best judges, and particularly of the 
celebrated Vander Meulen, who was 
at that time on his journey through 
Flanders. For some years he re- 
t:iined the manner of his master 
Artois in all his compositions, and 
with great success ; but afterwards 
he formed a manner peculiar to 
himself that was much superior. 
Houseman is considered as one of 
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the beet aniong the Fleiiiish painters 
of landfcape : his style is exactly in 
the taste of t)>e Italiiin school ; his 
colouring is bold, and his touch free 
And excellent, and in most of his 
pictures he is forul o{ introdiicintr a 
strong wnrm mass of light, breaking 
on some part of his foreground, 
%vhich is usually mndi enriched 
^th idntt And httbtgt. He al. 
n&ys painted tlieigiirM and •nioialt 
n hii own Imdiiciyiw, wd diiigned 
tham iPcU; and fra^ncBtljr ka waa 
employed hy othsr arMa to adetn 
their landscapes inth cattle and 
figures; Minderhout, Achtachellings, 
aiid Artois, being of the number. 
He also painted the landscape? in 
tlie back-proiimls of historical pic- 
tures, for other artists of considerate 
eminence. — Iloitb., Pilk. 

HOUSEMAN, or HUYSMAN 
(James), a Flemish painter, bom at 
Antwerp in 105(i, uud died 1U£I(J, 
aged 40. He studied under Back- 
ereel, who kad heai a diadple of 
IKubens, and afteriRBida beeune a 
ea«pttiitor irith VaadyeL But 
Baekeeeal being peneenled bj the 
Jeanita, ea aeeount of soiiie latirieal 
Khich lie had written against 
I, and obliged lo fly from his 
eountr}', Houseman, left destitute, 
went to England, and painted both 
history and portnnt Buccessfully, 
bein*; accounted to rival JSir l*eter 
Lely in the latter. ISt veral of his 
works are still to be seen, which arc 
as highly finished, and coloured with 
as much force as any of Sir Peter's. 
In his own judgment he prefers the 
portrait uf Queen Catheriaa to all 
bia ether paifanmmoea; bnteertainly 
the mofk eafitalwetk ef thia maater 
«aa oTor the altar of the Queen*i 
Chapel, at 8t. JMnes''a, and aone 
Cupida of his painting have been 
justly and eactfeBwly adMtrad.*. 
lioitb., Pilk. 

HOWARD (^Uugh), an JgngUsh 



portrait painter, horn in 1675, and 
died in 1737, aged (j'J. He dis- 
covered an early genius for painting, 
which he much improved by a jour, 
ney he took to Fr.uice and Italy, in 
the train of Thomas, Eiarl of Pem- 
broke. Upon his return he met with 
considerable encouragement ; but 
hoTing obtuned a hicntive aituatioft 
at court, he dlaoentinned the pvo. 
feasion of painting. Hit beat pidm 
ia a cepy ftem a diawing ef Carle 
Maimtti, a head eC Padra Reata, the 
ooUederf wkb his spectaclea ea, 
turning over a book of drawings. 

HUBER (John Rudolph), aSwisa 
painter, bom at Basle, in Switzerland, 
in IGbH, and died in 1/48, aged 80. 
He learned tlio rudiments of the art 
from Gaspar Meyer, an indifferent 
painter, b\it in a sliort time he sur- 
]>ai^d his instructor, and placed 
lumself as a disciple with Joseph 
AV'erner. At the age ot nineteen he 
went to Italy, and at Venice was 
oxeeedingly canned hj Tempests, 
in ivlieae lan d aci^ he fwiated the 
figmeei aa kag aa he eeatniMed l» 
tkat dtjF; After a redMeoea af rfz 
yeara at MeoM he retnmed to hia 
native city, wheae his merit sooa 
proeiia^ him erfXf mark of distinr- 
tion. His first remarkaUe work 
was a family piece for the Mavfoia 
of liadcn Durlach, of a very- larjrc 
iizc, by wbich he piined the jrrate^t 
applause, and his reputation was 
spmid through all (lermany. He 
was idfo em])loyed by the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, who appointed Huber 
hi« |iriucipal painter, and gave- hiui 
suffident epfortonitj to exert hia^ 
seirinhlateiieal eoaspMitfaniate the 
eeiMnga aadnaBa of hiagraadainit. 
meata^ aor naa theie a pnaee in 
Oenoany who did aot seem eolkAoaa 
to peaaess soiae of Huberts peite- 
auMicos. It is remarked of bim, thai 
he paioted three tbeatand and sbcty. 
five pertniti, beadea a gnaat aoaikv 
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4t luBtorkal pictures, all of tbem 
finiglied by his own band, unasntted 
by any other artist; and by way of. 
distinction, he was called the Tinto- ; 
ret of Swtzerland. The colouring j 
of this mjister is bold and stronji, his 
touch light, and he showed great | 
freedom and readiness of hand in all | 
his best works. He designed cor- ; 
rectly, having acquired that habit by , 
his studies at Rome, and his obser- 
vation of nature; and though ho 
lived to the age of fbuncore, yet his 
vigour subsisted to the last year of 
bis life — Pilk. 

HUDSON (Thomas), aa En|^h 
portrait pidnter, bora in 1701, and 
died in 1779, aged 78. This artist 
was the scholar and son-in-iaw of | 
Richardson, and enjoyed for many ' 
years the chief business of portrait ; 
painting in the capital, after the 
favourite artists, his master and 
Jar>n8, were gone off the stat:c. 
Though Vanloo first, and Liotard , 
afterwards, for a few vears diverted i 
the torrent of fashion from the es- i 
tablishcd professor, still the country 
gentlemen were fidthful to their 
compatriot, and were content inth 
his honest aimilitades, and with the 
6ir tied wigs, blue velTet coats, and 
white satin waistcoata, which he 
bestowed liberally on his customers, 
and which ^rith complacency they 
beheld multiplied in Faber's mezzo- 
tin tos. The better taste introduced 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds put an end 
to Hudson's reign, who had the 
good sense to resign the throne soon 
after finishing his capital work, the 
family piece of Charles Duke of 
Marlborough. He retired to a small 
villa he had built at Twickenham, 
on a most beautiful point of the 
river^ and where ho fnnnshed the 
best room with a well t^oaen col- 
lection of cabinet pictures and draw, 
ings by great masters, having pur- 
chased nuyny ef the latter from bit 



&ther-in-laVs capital collection. 
Towards the end of hia life he mar- 
ried his second wife, Mrs. Fiennes, 
a gentlewoman with a good fortune^ 
to whom he bequeathed his villa. 
Pilk. 

HUOTHNBURGH (John Van), 
a Dutcli battle painter, bom at Haer- 
lem in l(i4(), and died in 1733, aged 
87. It is asserted by some writers 
that he received liis fii-st instruction 
from his father, who was an artist 
in good esteem, but it is allowed by 
most that his intimate connection 
with John Wydt was what chiefly 
contributed to give him an early 
fondness for the profession. He 
went to Italy, and from thence to 
France, where he spent some time 
with Vander Meulen, at Paris, in 
which artist he had the happiness to 
find a friend and an instructor, who 
freely communicated to him what 
he knew of the art. At his return 
to Holland, his works very soon 
raised him to the very highest rank 
of credit, and recommended hiui to 
the ])articular favour of Prince Eu- 
gene, who employed him to point all 
his battles and sieges. He was also 
engaged for some time in the service 
of the Elector Palatine, who testified 
the esteem he had for this artist by 
presenting him with a chain of gold, 
and a medaL Hugtenbui]G^ bad an 
elegant taste of composition and de- 
sign ; he studied nature accurately, 
and by that means not only gave 
great correctness to his fiirures and 
cattle, but the expression, action, 
motion, and attitude, that best suited 
every character and every object. 
The countenances of his figures arc 
skilfully and properly diversified, 
according to the different people 
which his subjects required him to 
represent : tlie features of a Turk, 
a Sclayonian, or a Comaek, are die- 
tingulshable in his paintings from 
those of other kingdoms as mnoh as 
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their <ln4>ene8 ; and one nation, in 
bk luUiiU and air, might at first eight 
be obienred todiffer^ as it does in 
nature, from the air and hahits of 
another. His pencil is very deli- 
rate, his colouring remarkably trans- 
parent, liis keeping exceedingly good, 
and by the aerial perspective, his 
distJinccs are as beautiful! v thrown 
off as those of Wouvcrmaiis. His 
skies are usually bright an<l clear, 
bat they are always well adapted, 
and be mana^Bd tbe chfaro-acnio 
witb ttrtnoidmarj ddll, 80 tbat vitb 
great juatioe ba ia aeoovnted ona of 
tbe bett battle-painten of tbe Low 
Countriei. — De».y Sand., Pilk. 

HUL8BERG (Henry), a Dutch 
engraver, who died in England 1729. 
Tbe foUo\%ij]g are the best works he 
executed in England: — A head of 
A'.won Hill, for his history of tlie 
Ottoman empire, folio, 1711 ; some 
of the plates in the Vitruvius Britan- 
nicus ; a large view of St. Peter's 
church at Rome ; and prints of Sir 
Bulstrode Whitelock, Robert War- 
ren, A.M., ond Joseph Warder, a 
pbytidan. 

HULBT (Peter VanderX a Dutdi 
pdttter, born at Dort in 1652, and 
died in 1708, aged 56. He viiited 
Borne at an early age, wbere be was 
attracted bj the pictures of Morio 
da Fieri, and afiplied bimaelf to paint 
flowen, insects, and reptiles. Tbe 
flowenwbidi be dioie to paint were 
of a wilder sort than those of Dc 
Heem or Sejrcrp ; and amonjjf those 
flowers lie introduced toads and frogs, 
and particularly lixards and serpents, 
with insects of various kinds, all 
of which he painted in perfection. 
Wlien he had spent some years in 
Italy, he attempted to paint por- 
tnutif but ivithout success. His 
colouring ia lively and agreeable, bis 
tooeb very fr«e, and bit manner of 
design entiiely aflber tbe tarte of tbe 
Italian acbool^i5rMf5., 



BURET (Gregory), m Vrtmh 
engraver, boni at Lyons in 1610. 
This artist,** aaya M. Watelet, 

" merits, as a designer and engraver, 

a better reputation than he enjoys. 
His compositions are ingenious, his 
[ heads expressive, and his draperies 
well cast. As an engraver, i%-ithout 
placing him in the rank of the great 
hurinists, he possessed sufficient com- 
mand of the graver to accomplish 
every essential effect." He executed 
a variety of portraita and other sub- 

HUTER (Simon), a German 
artist, vbo flomiibed about tbe year 
1 560. He engmved "very neatly en 
wood, and executed several enta fieai 

the designs of Just as Amman. His 
prints are by no means devoid of 
. merit. He executed, conjointly witb 

Virpilius Solis, part of a set of small 
. cuts for tbe History of tbe fiible.«* 

! StrutL 

j HU YSUM, called the OLD (Jus- 
j tus Van), a Dutch painter of flowers, 
' &c. bom at Amsterdam in 1659. and 
died in 17 16, aged 57. He was a 
disdple of Nicholas Berchem ; while 
be ^vaa yet young, be gave eariy 
promiaea of eapadty, and it ia to be 
wisbed tliat be bad always followed 
tbe style and eelouring of lua maa* 
tor. But it afterwaida appaand, 
that by an unaccountable levity of 
temper, and through an ambition to 
excel in several branches, audi aa 
history, portrait, hat ties, sea-pieces, 
and flowers, he succeeded eminently 
in none, tliough best in the last ; 
and in that style had the honour to 
instruct his son, John Van Huysum, 
who proved an oniament to his prt>- 
fession, and almost above a possibility 
of being equalled by any future artist. 
He left three sons, who bccauie 
paintera, and wtan ^ery eminent 
artista^" m i-flfow^.y ^^tlim 

HUYSUM, called tbe TOUNO 
(J. Van), a ealebtated Duldi painter 
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of flowers, &c., born at Amsterdam in 
1682, and died in 1749, aged 67. 
This illuatrious paintci lias sin-passed 
all who ever painted in that style, 
lad hii mnktCKclto M mudi surprise 
Ij thttf ftnliliiDg, as they exelte ad- 
■dntkm by their strict tmltttloii of 
Bttkort. He % dbciple of Jnetue 
Van HuymuB, his Mier. He set 
mit in his profession with a most 
eommfliidable ptineiple, not so much 
to paint for the acquisition of money 
at of fame ; and therefore he did not 
aim at expedition, but at delirary, 
and if possible to arrive at perfection 
in his art. Having attentively 
studied the pictures of Mingon, and 
all othor artists of distinction, who 
had jMiinted in his own style, he tried 
which manner would soonest lead 
him to imitate the lightness and 
singular beanlief of each flower, 
frnity or plant, and then fixed on a 
manner peculiar to hinuelf, which 
teems almost inimitahlo. He soon 
leoeired tho most dosenred applause 
ftmn dm ablest judges of painting, 
even those who furnished him with 
the loffeUest flowers confessing that 
there were somewhat in his colouring 
and pencilling that rendered every 
ohjcct more beautiful, if possible, 
than even nature itself. His pic- 
tures are finished with inconceivable 
truth ; for ho painted every thing 
after nature, and was so singularly 
exact, as to watch even the hour of 
the day in which his model appeared 
in its greatest perfection. Bj the 
judicious, he was accounted to paint 
with greater fireedom than Ifingon 
or Breughel, with more tenderness 
and nature than Mono da Fiorio, 
Michel Angelo di Campidon^o, or 
Sogers; with more mellowness than 
De ITecm, and greater force of colour- 
ing than Baptist. His reputation 
rose at last so hicrh, that he fixed 
immoderate prices on his works; 
so that none but princes, or these of 



princely fortunes, could pretend to 
become purchasers. Six of his paint- 
ings were sold, at a public sale in 
Holland, for prices that were almost 
inerediUe; one of them, a flower, 
piece, Ibr fourteen hundred and fifty 
guilders, and the smaller pietures 
for nine hundred. Tho mat sums 
which Tan Hnysum receiTed Ibr his 
works caused him to redonble his 
efforts to excel ; no person was per. 
mitted to enter his room while ho 
was painting, not even his brothers ; 
and his method of mixing hu tints, 
and preserving tho lustre of his 
colours, was an impenetrnblc secret, 
which he never would disclose. Yet 
his conduct is certainly not to his 
honour, but rather an argument of a 
low mind, fearful of being equalled 
or surpassed. From the same prin- 
ciple he would never tslce anj dis . 
ciple, except onokdjr, nsmed Ktver- 
man, and he grow envious and jealous 
even of her merit It is universaU^ 
agreed, that he has excelled all who 
have painted firuit and flowei-s beflne 
him, by the confessed superiority of 
his touch, by the delicacy of hb pen. 
cil, and by an amazing manner of 
finishing, nor does it appear probable 
that any future artist will ever be- 
come his competitor. The care 
which he took to purify his oils and 
prepare his colours, and the various 
cxpi'rimcnts he made to discover the 
most lasting and durable, is another 
instance of his extraordinary care 
and cai)acity. His cloths were pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
primed with white, with all possiblo 
purity, to prevent his colours from 
being obscured, as he laid them on 
very lightly. He glazed all other 
colours except the clear and trsns- 
parent, not omitting even the white 
ones, till he found the exact tone of 
the colour; aud over that lie finished 
the forms, the lights, the shadows, 
and the reflections, which are all ex- 
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ccutcd with precision and Marmth, \ 
without dryness or negligence. The 
greatest truth united witii tbe great- 
est brilliancy, and a yelTet so^ess 
on the sni&oe of his objects, are 
visible in eveiy part of his composi- 
tions; and as to bis toneh, it looks 
like the pencil of nature. TiMieue^er 
he represented flowersplacedin vases, 
he always painted those vases after 
some elegant model, and the has- 
relief is i xquisitely finished as any 
of the other parts. Through the 
whole he shows a delicate composi- 
sition, a fine harmony, and a most 
hap])y effect of light and shade. 
Those pictures which he painted on 
a clear ground arc preferred to his 
Others, as having greater lustre, and 
as they demanded more caie and 
exactness in the finishing ; yet there 
axe some on a darkish ground, in 
which appesr rather more force and 
harmony* It is observed of him, 
that in the grouping of his Dowel's, 
he generally designed those which 
were brightest in the centre, and 
gradually decreased the force of his 
colour from the centre to the extre- 



mities. The birds' nests and theu 
eggs, the feathers, insects, and drops 
of dew, are expressed with the utmost, 
truth, so as even to deceive the spec- 
tator. And yet after all thb merited 
and jnst piaise, it must be confessed^ 
that sometimes his fruits appear like 
wax or ivory, without that peculiar 
softness and warmth which ia con- 
stantly observable in nature. Be- 
sides his merit as a flower painter, 
he also painted landscapes "with grt at 
applause. They are well composed ; 
and although he had never visited 
Rome, he adorned his scenes with 
the noble remains of ancient mag. 
nificence which are in that city. His 
pictures in that stylo are well colour- 
ed, and every tree is distinguished 
by a touch that is proper for ti^o leaf- 
ing. The grounds are well broken, 
and disposed with taste and judg* 
ment; the figures are des^ned us 
the manner of Lairesse, highly 
finished, and touched with a great 
deal of spirit ; and threugh the whole 
composition the scene represents 
Italy in the trees, tlie clouds, and 
the skies. — Hovb.^ tSaadrarty FilL 
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IMOLA (Innocenzio F. da), an 
Italian painter, who flourished about 
the year 1500. — In 1506 he entered 
the school of Francisco Francia, and 
afterwards passed some years at Flo- 
rence, under Mariotto Alhertinelli. 
liis style partakes of that of 11 Frate 
and Andrea del Sarto, whose works 
he ap])ears to have studied attentive- 
ly. His pictures are numerous in 
tlie churches of Bologna ; and in 
some of them he approaches so near 
to the beauty and simplicity of Raf. 
fiMlle, that diey ap{)ear to have been 
painted from Us designs. Such are 
his fine frescoes in the chapter of St, 
Michele in Bosco, representing the 



Four Evangelists, the Annnneiatioo, 
the Death of the Virgin, and the 
Assumption. The principal altar- 
piece, in the same church may be 
ranked among his mo-^t :id mired pro^ 
ductions ; it represents the Virjjin 
and Infant in the clouds, and below 
St. Michael, St. Peter, and St. Be- 
nedict. It is designed entirely in 
the taste ot Katlaelle. Some of his 
altar-pieces have small pictures under 
them, which are extremely beauti- 
ful, as in the chnreh of S. Giacomo, 
under his large painting of the Mar- 
riage of S. Catherine, there is an 
exquisite little picture of the Nati- 
vity. In S. Matteo, is an altar-piec« 
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of the Vii]E^n and Infant, with seve. 
nl Mdnta, and below five miall pic 

turep, representing Christ appearing 
to Magdalen in the Garden ; the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple ; 8t. Petei 
tlic Martyr ; tlie Nativity : and Christ 
disputing with tlie Doctort^- Thut 
he was well skilled in ai'chitecture 
he has shown, in his immense fresco 
work in the dome at Faenza, and 
at the Osservunti at Pesara, in which 
his landscape and pei'spcctive are 
competed hj L»zl to Leonardo da 
▼incL He usually ayoided thoae 
subjects which called fmt crowded 
compositious, or violence of attitudeSf 
as ill suited to his cast of mind, 
which was remarkable for meekness 
and placidity. — Lanzi^ Vasari. 

INGHEN (WiUiam Van), a 
Dutch historical painter, bom at 
Utrecht about 1G51. He was a 
disciple of Anthony Grebber. He 
aftervyards went to Rome, and en- 
tered the school of Carlo Maratti. 
Inghen continued only one year in 
that school ; yet by close study, and 
the precepts of Maratti, he was ren- 
dered capable of executing several 
grand works in the churches of 
Rome, by the recommendation of 
Ids master, who was bo pleased with 
the abilities of his pupil, tliat he did 
him every friendly office in his 
power. His drawing, which was 
firm ; his design, which had a great 
portion of elegance ; and the pleasing 
tone of his colouring, very soon 
procured him the favour of the no- 
bility, and of the most eminent 
ecclesiastics, who employed him in 
many of the convents and jialaces ; 
and at his return to Amsterdam, 
where he followed his profession as 
long as he lived, his works were 

muchcoreted and admired Houb.^ 

De$eamps^ Piik. 

INGOUF (Peter Charles), a 
French engraver, bora at Paris in 
1746. He was a pnpll of John 



James Flipart, and engraved several 
plates in the neat finished style of 
that artist, which possess consider- 
able merit. The following are by 
him : — the portrait of I. O. Willi ; 
Four Heads of various character8; 
La paix du Menap^c; La bonne Edu- 
cation ; a Girl caressing a Dog ; The 
Contented Mother, and The Discon- 
tented Mother. — Strutt. 

INGOUF (Fnmcis Robert), a 
French engraver, bom at Paris in 
1747. He was the younger brother 
of the preceding artist, and was also 
instructed in engraving by John 
James Flipart He engraved seve- 
lal plates of portraits, and various 
subjects, executed in a finished and 
agreeable style^ veiy creditable to 
his talents ; among which are the fol- 
lowing: — John James Flipart; Si- 
mon, printer ; Bust of I T. Rousseau ; 
Gerard Douw ]il;iyintr on the violin 
to his binl ; Armand Jerome Bignon, 
master of the ceremonies. — Strutt. 

INGRAM (John), an English 
engraver, who flourished about the 
year ITUO. After learning the first 
principles of engraving in his native 
country, he went to Paris in 175.5, 
where he greatly improved his styk, 
and engraved in a neat manner seve- 
ral vignettes, and other ornaments of 
books. He wassfterwards employed 
in engraving for the Academy of 
Sciences, at the same time when 
Basson published his Dictionary of 
Engravers, in 17^7. — Strutt. 

JACKSON (John Baptist), an 
English engraver on wood, who 
flourished ahout the year 1740. 
Eiarlyin lilo he went to Paris, and 
worked some time for Papillon ; but 
not meeting with much encourage- 
ment, he went to Venice, where ho 
executed several wooden cuts, in 
imitation of the drawings of the great 
masters, with considerable success. 
He also engraved seven! book oma- 
ments and vignettes. Among his 

Y 
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prints it a Deaecai fin>m the 
CfOitt after Rembrandt, executed in 
a very •piriled style ; but his princi- 
pnl work was a let of seventeen large 
cuts in rhiaro-scuro, published at 
Venice by Gio. Bat. Pasqufili, in 
1745, entitled, — Titiani ViceUii^ 
Pauli Caliari^ Jacobi Robustt, et 
Jacobi de Ponte, opera Selectio- 
ra, a Joanne Baptista Jackfton, 
Anglo, ligno cctUUo^ et coloribtm 
adumbrata, 

JACKSON (John, R. A.\ an 
eniineni Bng^lish portrait painter, 
bom at Lastington in Yorkslure, in 
177a, and died in 1831, aged 
Very early in life he evineed a 
capacity for pencilling a likeness, 
and strengthening this faculty by 

noting down " the phyiiognovsies 
of many of his neighhoun^ old and 
young He was, however, appren- 
ticed to a busines.s little congenial to 
his graphic taste, that of a village 
tailor. Whilst yet the term of his 
indentures was unexpired by nearly 
two years, finding occasional oppor- 
tunities of indulging his propensities 
for the art, he had made some heads 
in small, which exhibited a talent 
mneh beyond what could be expected 
from one entirely 8elC>tavght, vith 
no example of art to refer to in aid 
of his ardent desire to unprove* 
These attempts fortunately being 
seen by an intelligent neighbour, 
though in the humble capacity of a 
school-master, by his friendly exer- 
tion they were shown to the family 
of tlie late Earl of Mulgi'ave ; and 
this fortuitous circumstance laid the 
foundation of that auspicious career 
which commenced on his becoming 
the protege of that wortliy noble- 
man; who, with his Loklship's 
brother, the Honourable General 
Phipps, and others of that noble 
fendly* Mwe the constant patrons 
sad friends of the psinter through 
life. It wps owing to this cirenm- 



stance that Jackson obtained tile 
countsnsnce of the late Sir Geoifs 

Beaumont, at whose instance, by a 
subscription fund, the lemsinder of 
his apprenticeship was purchased, 
when he was happily placed in a state 
of freedom to pursue the bent of his 
inclinations for graphic study, with 
means much more felicitous than 
which usually attend native talent, 
on its first embarking to explore the 
wide ocean of taste. 

In 1797, at nineteen years of age, 
he Tontured to offer hiinadf aa^ 
painter of portraits in miniatme, si 
York ; and during one of his itina* 
rsnt sixenrsions to Whitby, had the 
honour of an introduction to the 
notice of the late Earl of Carlisle. 
At Castle Howard he had the giest 
advanti^ of studying a magnificeal 
collection of pictures, in itself an 
excellent school, and he copied the 
" Three Maries," by Annibale Ga» 
racci, vni\\ considerable success. 

In 1804, he came to London, and 
in the following year became a stu- 
dent at the Royal Academy, Sir 
George Beaumont contributing prin- 
cipally to his supfiort. la 1807, he 
was established as aportait-paialer; 
and e^eiy snceeetog year feumishsd 
specunens of his abSties fer iim es- 
Idbition at Somersei-House. Al- 
though, from the field being < 
by artists of long standing, it 
long before he obtained much enw 
ployment as a painter in oil, his 
portraits in water-colours soon be- 
came much admired, and were pro- 
ductive of a handsome income. The 
heads were tastefully drawn, the 
resemblances faithfully correct ; and, 
although cai-efully finished, wrought 
with masterly effect. His practice 
in this department was perhaps 
greater than that of any other oon- 
temporary portrait-pointer in anmlL 
Most of the lieads engvaifed in On. 
dell's distinfpished work, liie ^'Per. 
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traits of Illustrious Persons of the 
Eighteenth Century/' were drawn 
hy JackBon. 

la 1816 li6 WM elMlcd m Amo^ 
cMie of tii« Rojal Academ j, and in 
1818* Royal AeideaiicluL Indie 
former year he aocompanied tin 
Hon. Edmund Phipps in a tour 
through Holkmd and Fknders; and 
1819, in company with Mr. 



in 



Chantrey, the sculptor, he made the 

tour of Italy, by way of Geneva, 
Milan, Padua, Venice, Bolop^na, 
Florence, and Rome. At the im- 
perial city lie was associated a mem- 
ber of the Academy of St. Luke, 
and met with prrcat attention from 
Canova, who sat to him for his 
portrait, now in the possession of 
Mr. Cbantrey, and engraved in the 
European Magazine fo( NoTemhw 
1823. One of his kat exhihUion 
pietnrea was a portrait of hit Intimate 
JHead Ohantr^, which he painted 
Ibr Sir Reheit PeeL His whole, 
length of the Mar^nia of Chaadoa 
WIS a pictnve of snrpassing eicel- 
Icnce, as is another of die venerable 
Earl Fitz William. He painted for 
that (li'^tinpuished patron of the arts, 
the late Lord Dover, as a series of 
British artists, the heads of Thomas 
Stothard, R. A., Henry Bone, R. A., 
and tlie late John Flaxman, R. A.; 
of the last of which the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, at an exhibition 
dinner, publicly declared that it was 
^ • great achieiFement of the English 
sehool» and a pictaie of whieh Yan- 
djck might have felt prond to own 
himsdf the anilior.** Sir Thomas 
Lawvenee had woroised to sit to 
Jackson the next in the list. 

Mr. Jackson painted two portnits 
of John Soane, Esq* R. A., one of 
them in the costume of a Freemason; 
and that of the Rev. Holwell Carr, 
BOW among that gentleman's pictures 
in the National Gallerv; to these 

m V 

may be added a fine lialf-leDgth of 



Mr. Ludgatc, several members of the 
family of Sir W. Bag^w, of the Oaks, 
near Sheffield ; and a fine portrait 
of Daniel Byfces, Esq. kte M. P. for 
HnlL 

Mr. Jaehaon painted hia own per- 
tiait seforsl times; the heat likeness 

is said to be that in the gallery of 
the Earl of Carlisle, at Castle How. 
ard. One was published in the 
Fiiropeaa Magaaine for Atignst, 

1823. 

As a portrait-painter Mr. Jackson 
may be raiiked between the fine 
elegant detail of Lawrence, and the 
vigorous generalities of Raebum. 
When thought and intelligence were 
required, he readily supplied them ; 
he rose and fell with his subject, 
and may be considered as one of the 
most honest of all tlie diildienof 
flattery. He had an nnoommon 
readiness and skill of hand; his 
eoloniing was desp, dear, and sploft. 
did ; and in this he resembled Rey- 
nolds more than any artist since Ida 
day. JadDMm*s lionours sat grace, 
fully upon him, and he used his 
power with great readincf^s and little 
show. Amiable and libi'iral, he ab- 
stained fi'om the bitter bickerings of 
his brethren in art ; and the young 
student found iiim a willing ooun- 
sellor. 

Mr. Jackson was twice married. 
By his first wife lie had a daughter, 
still living. After remaining a 
widower $ot a fi»w yeara, he manied, 
secondly, a daughter of JamesWaid, 
Esq. R. A., by whom he had three 
children, yet inftmts. We are in. 
formed thai Mr. H. Bnlwaie is ex. 
ecuting a bust, which it Is hia 
intention to dispose of in casts, for 
the benefit of the widow and finsiily, 
who, we regret to say, are left in 
reduced circumstances.— Gs>t>i^tO$F« 
Diet., Cent. Mag. 

JACOB (Louisi), a French en- 
graver, bom at Lisieux in Normandy, 
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In 1712. He went young to Paris, 
and fii»t a pupil of Gerard 
ficotin tbe yoangor. He was alker- 
wardt instructed by Jobn Audran, 
His works are not numerous, nor 
are they mueb esteemed. His 
drawings are incorrect, and bis 
beads want both cliai-acter and ex- 
pression. The following are his \ 
principal pictures : — Perseus and j 
Andromeda; the Departure of the j 
Israelites from F^rypt; the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds ; Rebecca j 
meeting the Servant of Abraham.^ 
Strutt. 

J ACOBSZ (Jurian), a Flemish : 
painter, bom in 1610, and died in ! 
1664) aged 54. He was a disciple 
ef Fraods Snyders, and at first imi- 
tated the style and* manner of bis 
master, psinting buntings of wild 
aaimala with a great deal of success ; 
hat aftemaxds be devoted himself 
entirely to paint porti-aits and his- 
tory ; and in all the historical sub- 
jects of this master, the animals he 
introduced, and the manner of de- 
signing and penrilliTiix,sliow the spirit 
and taste of Snydcrs. The history 
of Venus und Adonis, and some 
other compositions of Jacobsz, are | 
exceedingly commended by the Fle- 
mish writers. — Hovb,^ JDescamps^ 
Pilk. 

JACOBUS (J.), an old German 
engraver on wood, who flourished as 
early as the yesr 1480. His prin- 
cipal works were rizteen or dgfateen 
cuts of the Life of Christ, some 
of which are signed with his name. 
Piiqrillon mentions a large upright 
engraving by this artist; he says it 
belonged to a set of prints repre- 
senting the history of Rome, in al- 
legoriail figures, and adds, that it 1 
was well executed. — Strutt, ] 

JAMRSONE (George), an emi- i 
nent Scotch portrait painter, born [ 
at Aberdeen in 15HG, and died in 
1644, aged 58 lie wa» the bun of 



Andrew Jamesone, a Scotch architect, 
who flourished about tiie year 1602. 
^This eminent artist was sfyled the 
Vandyck of Seotland, to which 
honourable title be had a donblo 
pretension, not only from baving 
surpassed all his countrymen as a 
portrait-painter, but from his pic- 
tures being sometimes attributed to 
that master. It is not known at 
what time he went abroad, nor how 
long he remained on the Continent; 
but he rej^ided some time at Ant- 
werp, where he had the advtintagc 
of stud^-iug in the scliool of Ruhen-s. 
at the same time when Vandyck was 
also his disciple. On his return to 
Scotland he was much employed in 
painting portraits, both in oil and in 
miniature, and oecasioDally painted 
both history and landscape. His 
laigest portrsits were generally aome- 
what less than life. The ezcdWney 
of Jamesone consisted in delicacy 
and softness, a clean and brilUanI 
colouring, >^-ithout much shadow; 
princijdes he acquired in the great 
sciiool in which he wa>! educated. 
When Charles I. vibited Scotland 
in 1G33, the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh employed Jamesone to mak© 
designs of the Scottish monarch?, 
with which the king was so much 
pleased, that, enquiring for the 
artist, he sat to him, and picseiilsd 
him with a diamond ring from bit 
finger. Thero are many of tbo 
works of Jamesone in the mansioas 
of the nobility of Scotland ; hot the 
greatest collection of them is at Tay- 
mouth, in the possession of the Eaxl 
of Breadalbane. Though the works sf 
this estimable artist are little known 
in England, his merit is hicrhly 
es^emed in his own country. — Pilk. 

J ANSEN (Bernard), a Flemish 
architect, who flourished in the yq'vzu 
of James T. Jan sen was a professed 
imitator of Dielerling, a celebrated 
architect in the Nctherlandu, who 
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wrote sovenil books on urcliitocture. . in 1664, and died in 173»^, aged 75. 



He built Audley-inn, near VValden, 
in Es&ex, and the greater part of 
NorthumbeiiudJHNiMf ezeept the 
frontiapfieoe, wbidi VMtne dieoovmd 
to %e ^ woik of Goiifd Chrittmu. 
JAN8fflNS(Alinliuii),aFleiidBh 
htttoiieal painter, Ikna at Antwoip, 
dboBt 1569. He was contemponry 
with Rubena, aad also his oempetU 
tor, and in mtmj of the finest parts 
of the art, was accounted not infe- 
rfoT to that celebrated master. It 
M reported, that having wasted his 
time, and his substance, by a life of 
dissipation and pleasure, and falling 



He was a dis^ciplc of one Volders, 
under whose direction he continued 
for MYen years ; in which time he 
gave many prooft of atiperior cape- 
city. By applying himaelf indMri- 
ously to atodj and praedcey he he- 
came a jnood painter ; and waa re- 
ceived into the service of the Duke 
of Holstein, with a pension of eight 
hundred florins, in which station he 
worked for four years. At length 
he solicited his patron to ]>em^it liim 
to improve himself in Italy, that he 
might render himself more worthy 
of his favour; nnd that benevolent 



mto necessitous circumstances, which I prince not only indulged him, but 



he imputed more to ill fortune 
than to his own neglect of his busi- 
ness, whieh was the real cause, he 
grew enviona of the grandeur in 
whieh Bnhena appeared, andinipa>- 
tient nt Ma merit and eneoeaa, with 
peeviah ineolence, challenged him 
to paint a pietnre lAAk him onl j for 
fcme, whidi he was willing to sub- 
mit to impartial jodgta. But Ru- 
hens rejected the proposal, answering 
with modesty, that he freely sub- 
mitted to him, and the world would 
certainly do justice to them both. 
He was excellent in colouring, and 
in that respect had no superior, 
except Rul)ens ; his compositions 
have the fire of the greatest masters ; 
his design has taste and correctness ; 
his pencil is flowing and decided ; 
his draperies well caat and hroad. 
He deilKhted in anhfeeta Ulnnnnated 
hj ton£-]ight, and went from ex. 
treme aplendenr te &e deepeat 
darkneaa, withent hecoming opaque. 
Antweip, Ghent, and moat of the 
churches in Flanders, pOBsess adnii- 
fahle works of this master ; hut his 
maater-pieoe is the Resnrrectior of 
Lazaru* in the gallery of the Elec- 
tor Palatine. — Sandrarf, Pilh. 

.TANSSENS (Victor Honorius),a 
Flemkb painter, born at Binisscls 



also enabled him to pursue his 
studies without uncjisiness, by pre- 
senting him with six hundred iRorins 
at his setting out. On hia arriral 
at Rome, he attended particularly to 
the worica of Raliaelle ; he designed 
after the antiques, and sketched th9 
heautifttl scenes round that dty : 
and in a short time his paintings 
rose in esteem, and the principal 
nobility of Rome were desirous to 
employ him. He associated with 
Tempesta, the celebnited landscape 
painter, for several years, and paint- 
ed the tigures in the works of that 
great master, as long as they resided 
together. Janssens compobed histo- 
rical subjects, both in a small and 
large size ; but he found the demand 
for his small pictures so consider, 
able, that he waa induced to paint 
moat frequently in that aize. He 
chose Alhano for his model ; and in 
the atyle he formed, he vaa not 
equalled hy any of his contempo- 
raries. When Janssens returned to 
Brussels, his performances were as 
much admired as they had before 
been in Italy; but having married, 
and trradnallv berome the father of 
eleven children, he Mas compelled to 
change his manner of painting in 
small, and to undertake only those 
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of the large kind, u being more 
lociatiTe^ more expeditious, aod 
alto more agreeable to his ineli- 
natioiiB. He sdomed most of the 
ehiuches and palaces of his own 
eoustiy ivith his compositions; and 
his eztrsordinary readiness of exe> 
cation appears in the vast number 
of pictures whicli he finished in 
Brussels, and in the neighbouring ! 
cities. The invention of this artist i 
was fruitful ; he designed correctly, ' 
bis pencil was free, and the airs of 
his heads have beauty and elegance. 
As to the difference betwceu his 
lai*ge and small paintings, it is ob- 
served, that in comctness and taste 
they had an equal degree of morit ; 
but the colouring cf the former 
appears more law and cold than the 
colouring of the latter; and it is 
agreed, that, for small historical 
pictures, he was preferable to all 
the painters of his time,. liaub,^ 
Pilk, 

JANSSEN (Cornelius), a Dutch 
portrait painter, ^vh() died about 
1665. He visited England at an 
early age, and was employed by 
James I., whose portrait he painted 
several times, as also of his children, 
and the principal nobility of his 
court His style of colouring is 
dear, lively, and natursl ; his touch 
is light, his pencil truly delicate ; his 
pictures have a peculiar softness and 
sweetness in the camationsy and ihey 
are finished with remarkable neat- 
ness. Janssen had not the freedom 
of hand, nor the grace of Vandyck ; 
but in other respects he was ac- 
counted his equal, and in the finish- 
ing of his pictures superior. Ills 
paintings are easily distinguished hy 
their smooth, clear, and delicate 
tints, and by that character of truth 
and nature with which they are 
Strongly marked. He generally 
painted on board, and for the most 
part his draperies are Uack ; pro- 



bably because the oppositioa of that 
tint made his flesh eolours appear 
more beautifully bright, especially in 
his female figures; and the same 
practice of black draperies may bo 
observed in many of the portraits of 
Rubens and Vandyck, which seem 
to add a roundness, relief, and live, 
liness to his figures. Sandrart says 
he used a quantity of ultrama- 
rine in the black colours, as well as 
in his carnations: which mav be 
one great cause of their preserving 
their original lustre even to this 
day. He painted frequently in a 
small size in oil, and often copied 
his own works in thatmanner. SSs 
feme began to be aomowhat ob» 
scured on the arrival of Yaadyek ia 
England: and the civil war brealdqg 
out some time after, induced him to 
return to his own country, where his 
paintings were held in the ^*ghf^ 
estimation. — Sandrart^ Pilk, 

JARDIN (Karel du), a Dutch 
landscape painter, bom at Amster- 
dam in 1640, and died in 1678, aged 
38. He was a disciple of Nicholas 
Berchem, whose school he left to 
finish his studies in Italy, where he 
spent the greatest part of his life, 
and died at Venice. Jardin, though 
a protestant, was so greatly esteemed 
by the Venetians, that they allowed 
his remains to be interred in con- 
secrated ground. It ia obaerved, 
that most of his pictures seem to 
express the warmth of the sun, and 
the light of mid^day. His pictures 
are not much encumbered ; a few 
figures, some animals, and a littie 
landscape for tlie bark grounds, ge- 
nerally comprise the whole of his 
compositions. — Houb.^ Pilk. 

JEAURAT (Edme), a French 
engraver, born at Paris about the 
year 1 680. He was a pupil of Ber- 
nard Picart. This artist possessed 
the talent of expressing in his prims 
the peculiar stylo of painter 
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from wliose woHc he' ongnt^. ffis 
drnwing is tolerabljr oonrect, and hit 
ezeeution is bold and free, iPviUi » 

fine effect of light and shadow. 
The following are his principal 
plates : — The Portrait of Peter 
Puget, called the Michel Angelo 
of France ; the Meeting of David 
and .\bi;rail; Thetis plungingAchillcs 
into the Styx ; Telemachus in the 
Island of Cal}T)so ; the Triumph of 
Mordccai; Christ among the Doc- 
tors ; Achilleg discovered among the 
Daugliters ot Lycomedus; Pan and 
Syrinx ; the Interview between Ja- 
eob and Rachel; the Repose in 
£gypt ; and the Finding of Moses. 
-^Struit, 

JEGHER (Christopher) a Ger- 
man engraver on wood, bom about 
the year 1590. He- chiefly mided 
At Antwerp, where his merit recom- 
mended him to the particular notice 
of Rubens, who employed him to 
rxeciite several wooden cuts from 
his designs, Avhich he intended to 
publisli. They are cut in a bold 
free style, with spirited strokes, in 
imitation of the cross hatchings with 
a pen, and produce a very powerful 
effect. After the death of Rubens, 
Jegher purchased the greater part of 
hia blocks, and republished the prints 
on his own account. He alao worked 
after the designs of oth^Br masters ; 
and among otheis, a Grudfixion, 

after F. Erank, dated 1637 

Strut t. 

JERVAS (Charles), an Irish 
portrait painter, who died about 
1740. He was a pupil of Sir God- 
frey Kncller, and by the generosity 

of a friend, he was enabled to visit 
France and Italy, and at his return 
obtained considerable emplo}Tnent, 
more perhaps from the friendship of 
Pope and other celebrated men, than 

his own merit Gen. JB%oq.i)icL 

JODE (Gerard de), a Flemisli 
engraver and printselkr, born at 



Antwerp about the year 1541. This 
respectaUe artist was the head of a 
fiunily greatly dbtinguished in the 
art of engm^ing. He engmyedse. 
veral plates of historical and geognu 
phical subjects, in which his style 
appears to have been an humble 
imitation of ComeUus de Cort.— 
Strutt. 

JODE (Peter the Elder). He 
was the mn of tlie preceding artist, 
bom at Antwerp in 1570. After 
being tanirlit the rudiments of design 
by his father, he was instructed in 
the art of engraving by Henry 
Goltzius. He afterwards went to 
Italy for improvement, particularly 
in drawing, and engraved several 
plates from, the works of the great 
masters. In 1601 he returned to 
Antweqi, where} he distinguished 
himself by various prints, after the 
principal Flemish painten. Hia 
drawing is very correct; and 1iiou|^ . 
his command of the graver is less 
bold than that of his instructor, he 
is less mannered and eztntvagant. 
— Strutt. 

JODE (Peter the' Younger), a 
Flemish engraver, bom at Antwerp 
in 1()0(J, and died in 1666, aged 60. 
He was the son of the preceding 
artist, and was instructed by his 
ft.ther, whom he surpassed in the 
taste and facility with which he 
handled the graver. His plates are 
very unequal ; and Baason says of 
him, that in some of lus prints he 
has equalled the beat engravers, and 
in others he has sunk below him. 
self' Perhaps his beat perfinrmanoet 
are his portraits, several of which he 
engraved from Vandyek, He will 
ever be esteemed a very reputable 
artist, though inferior to his contem- 
poraries, the Bolswarts, Pontius, and 
Vostermans — Strutt. 

JOHN (Ludolph de), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Overschio, between 
Rotterdam and Delft, in 1616, and 
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aied Sn 1697, aged 81. HU frthor, mi for wMek 1m kad a telen^ m 
who > ihoemafcfir, faitooied Mm if pe w i ty » tmfll place f nw&r vu i 
f«r hit own tnde ; Imt kaying, on > at Cfaiswick. He waa no tooBcr at 
aeiae oocaaioii, treated Lodolp h inth > Robm^ than he found himself in hie 



Mtiaordiaary aeverity, he ran away 
from liitn : and finding in bimeelf a 
predominant inclination to painting, 

lie became a disciple of Comeliii? 
Saclitlcvcn. From that master he 



sphere. He felt that nature had not 
formed him to deeotrate cabinets, bill 
design palaces. He dropped the 

penHl, and conceived AVhitchall. 
In the state of Venice be saw the 



leanied the jninciples of the art ; works of Falladio, and learned bow 
but afterwards he placed liimself | beMHtifiilly tagt« may be exerted on 
Mitb Anthony Palamedcs, a portrait | a Ivhs theatre than the capital of an 



painter at Delft, who took no pains 
to instruct him as he ouglit to liave 
done ; and tlierefore be quitted him, 
and went to Utrecht, to ttudy under 
John Bylaert, whun he Diade a good 
progrea^ and qualified hiiMeu to 
appear with credit in his piolbariea. 
la the apartment of the aitiUery. 
compBDy at Rotteidam, may be 
icen a cafalal pactare of thia master's 
hand ; it represents the poiiraita of 
tiie ofiices of the eempaay of 
hurgbcrs. — 

JOHNSON (J(.hn), an English 
architect, bom at Leicester in 1754, 
and died in 1814, aged 60. He left 
bis native place at an early i^e, and 
by dint of strong natural abilities 
arrived at eminence in bis profes- 
sion. He filled for twenty-six years 
the office afliehiteel and Borveyor 
of the cQMBtj of Eaaex. Thefitoae 
Bridge, Coaintjr.IIa]l, and a irery 
laiqge priaen, were built firem hja 
designs, and under hia duectionf.^ 
Gen. Biog. Diet. 

J0NE8 (lai^o), a cebbrated 
Englifab architect, hom in 157*2, 1 bastard style, which haa been called 
and died in 1651, aged 79. He I King Jameses Gothic. Inigo's da- 
was the son of a cloth-worker, and ' signs of that period are not Gothic, 
boynd a]>j>vcntice to a joiner : but j but have a littieneifS of parts and a 
even ill tliut obscure «>ituation, the | weight ofomaments, with which the 
bnglitncfcs t»f hi8 genius hui^t forth reviv;il of the Grecian taste wa*; cit- 
so strongly, t]i at he was taken notice cumbered, and which he shook off 
of by William iuirl of Pembroke, in bis grander de^^igns. The 5ur- 
By^Ulia nobleman Jnjgo was sent to ] veyor's place fell, and be returned 

to lilngland ; and as if architecture 
waa not all he had learned at Rsnie, 



empire. How his abilities distin- 
guislued tbemselves in a B)>ot where 
they certainly had no opportunity to 
aoty we are not told, though it would 
not he the leaat cniious part ef hia 
history; certain it ia> thai ea the 
atrengdi of hia raputalioa at Teaiee, 
Chriitian IT. invited him ta 
mark, and appointed him his 
tect ; but en what building he waa 
employed in that eountry we are yet 
to learn. James I. found him at 
Copenhncren, and the queen took 
bini in the quality of her architect 
to Scotland. He served Prince 
Henry in tlic same capacity, sad 
the place of surveyor-general of the 
works was granted to hnu in rever- 
sion. On the death of that prince, 
with whom all bis lamented quaUtics 
did not die, Jonoi tHmeUed awe 
more to Italy, and aaaated by lipa^ 
nesB of judgment, paifectedhiataalai 
To the interval between theae way. 
agei should he aaslgned theae buid- 
ings of Inigo which are lem pnn^ 
and border too much upou that 



ItUy, to study landscape painting, 
to which hia inclination then pofaited, 
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with an air of Koiiian disinterested- 
ness he gave up the profits of his 
office, which he found extremely in 
debt, and prevailed upon the conij)- 
trollcr and pa* uKuster to imitate his 
example, till the whole arrears were 
paid* In 1620, he was employed 
in a manner very unworthy of hU 
genius. King James set Mm upon 
diseoTcring, tbat is» guessing, who 
wbo were the founden of Stone- 
henge. His ideas were all Roman- 
ised ; consequently bis partiality to 
his &vouiite people, which ought to 
have jpre vented him from charging 
them with that mass of barbarous 
clumsiness, made him conclude it 
a Roman temple. In the same 
year Jones was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the repair of 
St. Paul's, when Laud, then bishop 
of Ixmdon, laid the first stone, and 
Inigo the fourth, lu the restoration 
of that cathedral he made two capital 
fiiults. He first renewed the sides 
with very had Gothic, and then 
added a Roman portico, magnificent 
and beautiful, it is true, but which 
had no affinity with the ancient parts 
that remained, and made his own 
Oothic appear ten times heavier. 
He committed the same error at 
Winchester, thrusting a screen in 
the Roman or Grecian taste into 
the middle of the cathedral. Jones, 
indeed, was by no means successful 
when he attempted Gothic. The 
chapel of Lincoln Vinn has none of 
the characteristics of that architec- 
ture. The cloister beneatli seems 
oppressed by the weight of the 
building above^ The authois of tlie 
life of Jones pkoe the erection of 
the Banqueting-bouse in the reign 
of Cliarles I. ; but, from the ac 
counts of Nicholas Stone, it was 
begun in 1619, and finished in two 
years — a small part of the pile de- 
signed for the palace of our kings, 
but so comnlete in itself that it 



stands a model of the most pure and 
beautiful taste. The great towers 
in the front are too near, and were 
evidently borrowed from what he 
had seen in the (lOthic, and not in 
the Roman buildings. The circular 
court is a picturesque thought, but 
without meaning or utility. The 
whole &hric, however, was so glorious 
an idea, that one foigets for a mo. 
ment, in the regret for its not being 
executed, the confirmation of our 
liberties obtained by a melancholy 
scene that passed before the windows 
of that very banqueting-house. In 
1 623 he was employed at Somerset- 
house, where a chapel was to bo 
fitted up for the Infanta, the in- 
tended bride of the prince. Upon 
the accession of Charles, he was 
continued in his posts, both under 
the king and queen. His fee ns 
surveyor was eight shillings and 
four-pence per day, with an allow* 
ance of fbrty-nx pounds a year for 
house-rent, besides a clerk, and in- 
cidental expenoes. Wliat greater 
rewards he had are not upon re. 
cord. During the prosperous state 
of the king's affairs, the pleasures of 
the court were carried on with much 
taste and magnificenoe. Poetry, 
painting, niusic, and architecture, 
were all called in to make them 
rational amusements -, and there is 
no doubt but the celebrated festivals 
of Louis XIV. were copied from the 
shows exhibited at Whitehall, in 
its time the most polite court in 
Europe. Ben Jonson was the 
laureat; Inigo Jones the inventor 
of the deocoations; Laniere and 
Tirabosco composed the sympho. 
nies ; the king, the queen, and the 
young nobility danced in the inter- 
ludes. We him accounts of many 
of these entertainments, called 
Masques: they had been intro- 
duced by Anne of Denmark. Inigo 
Jones assisted in the decorations for 
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several of those plin\v«!. ns may be 
seen from the following extracts 
froia the Book of Sports : — 

*' Tethys's festival, a masque, 
presented on the creation of Henry 
Prince of Wales, June 5tb, 1610. 
The words by J . Daniel, the scenery ; 
by Master Inigo Jones. Daniel owns < 
that the Bfldiiiiery, contrivtncc, 
and onuoiieDtt «f the scenei, mada 
the moat ooaajHonoua part of the 
anteitaimiieBt.** 

February i6th, 1618, a masque 
at Whitehall, on the nnptlals of the 
Plalagiaveand the PrincestElizabetk; 
Invented and £i8hioned by our king. 
dom*s most artful and ingenious 
jircliitcct, Inifro Jones; digested and 
uTitten by tbe ingeuious poet Geofge 
Chapman.'* 

The works of Inigo are not scarce, 
though Bome that bear bis name 
were the productions of his scliolars ; 
fcouje, indeed, neither of the one nor 
of the other. Albin8» in Essex, has 
heen awiUiedto Inigo Jonei. If ho 
had utf hand m it, it nraat hm 
heen during hia first proftaakm, and 
befefo he had aeon any good hnild^ 
higa* The home is handsome, has 
large rooms, and rich ceiliogi, but 
all entirely of the King James's 
Gothic. The middle part of each 
end of the quadrangle, at St. John's, 
Oxford, was nscnbed to him. The 
cabinet at Whitehall, for the king's 
pictures, was built by him, but wo 
have no drawing of it. At St. 
James's, he designed the queen's 
chapel. Surgeons'-hall is one of 
his works. Ambresburv, in Wilt- 
shire, was designed by him, but exe- 
cuted by Mb aeholtf Webb, who 
jnairied a oousin-german of Jonea. 
Cheening u another house aaerihed 
to him, but doubtfiil ; Gunnertbniy, 
near Brentford, was oertainlj hia; 
the portico is too large, and en- 
grosses the whole front, except a 
single window at each end. lindr 



scy-bouse, in Lincoln's-inn-flelds, 
has a cl Ulster front, but is not better 
disposed for the apartments. Coles, 
hill, in Berkshire, the seat of Sir 
Matthew Pleydell, built in 1650, 
and Cobham-liall,in Kent, were his. 
He was employed to build C;istle- 
Ashby, and finished one front, but 
the civil wwintaieepted his progress 
there, and at Stokcpparky in MMb- 
amptondilro» Shaftabniy- bona e, n ow 
the London Lying^nJioapital, b a 
beautifttl front. The fimit to the 
garden of Hinton St. Gaetge, in 
Somersetshire, the seat of fivl 
Poulet, and the front of Bryxnpton, 
formerly the mansion of Sir Phil% 
Sydenham, were from the desicrns rf 
Jones. The last, and one of the 
most beautiful of his works, is the 
Queen's House, at Greenwich. The 
first idea of the Hospital is said to 
have been taken from his papers. 
The rest of his designs, aud hit 
smaller works, as chimneys, ceilings, 
&c may bo aeen in iSkb editions of 
Koit, Wareb Vardy, and GMi^btlL 
Inigo tasted early of the miaibitnnaa 
offals maater; ho waa not onlja 
fitvourite, but a Roman Galhofib 
In 1646, he paid 6iBL for bis dt- 
linquency and soqueatntieii. ^Mia* 
thcr it was before or after this fine, 
is not accurately known, that be and 
Stone buried their joint stock of 
readv iiionev in Scotland-yard : but 
an order being published to cn. 
courage the informers of such con- 
cealments, and four persons being 
piivy to the spot where the money 
was hid, it was taJcen up, and iv- 
buried in Lambeth.marsh. Grief, 
miafortunes, and age, tenninatod his 
Uib. He waa hnried in the chuich 
of St Bennot% near Paara-wbaif; 
where a monument ereeted to hia 
■uanoiy waa deatioyod in the iio of 
London. 

JORDAEx\S (Jacob), a 
brated Pnt^ hiatoiical paintar. 
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at Antwerp in 1.594, anU died in 
1678,ag^d84. Ho was a disciple 
of Adam Van Oort ; but he was in- 
delyted ta Rubens for the principal 
pert of M$ knowledge in tb« art of 
jiihilliig ; tad by some autbon it Is 
Murted, that lie ifas admittad into 
tke wliool aC RvbaAa, ancl becama 
9^9 of Ilia ittoit fiaaoua diadplaa. 
H« bad a lamliif desire to 

aae Bom, In order to lafiaa bis 
taetc, and aeqniro tbe beatmainier of 
desigaing; yet he was pmeiitod 
from carrying that design into exe- 
cution, by an e.irly marrian^e 
tile darighter of Van Oort; und had 
tben no resource, but to studv and 
copy the best ])icture8 ho could pro- 
cure of the greatest Italian masters, 
which be did with indefatigable assi- 
duity. Sandrart, De Piles, aud other 
authors assert, that Rabene, jealous 
of Hm eolonring of 'Jardaens, and 
approbemlvia ol baiig imlkd in a 
fi^vti ivbaicte bia oim eaoeUoaae 
«awiatadf emplayed faha for » cMi- 
MoAble time to paint dnigna ier 
tapaatriea in distemper, after his 
Aetlbie ; by which, it is said, Jor- 
daci weakened his knowlodgo of 
the principles of colouring, and en- 
feebled his tints, which before were 
strong, and represented nature to 
a wonderful degree. Fortunately 
for the purpose of truth, and in 
justice to the well-known bencticence 
of Rubens, this calumny is refuted 
by facts, of wliich those writers were 
oitber ignorant or insensible. He 
paintod with ezteaaaffinairy fieedoofi, 
eaae,. and esipeditaon; liieie ii a 
boUianej and bamony in bia co- 
louring, and a good nndeatanding 
of the chiaro-scuro. His oompo- 
altion is rich, his expression natural 
and strong: but his design wants 
elegance and taste. He studied and 
copied nature as he found it in the 
model, and neither selected its 
beauties nor rejected its defects. 



He knew how to give his fig^ires a 
good relief, though he is frequently ' 
incorrect in the outlines ; but his 
pencil is always excellent ; and f.r a 
free and spirited touch, no painter 
can be aeoonnted Ida eii pari of» Ho 
painted a number of ahn^^ieesa Ibr 
diffeient eborcbea throngbont the 
Netberianda, wbleb maintaia bis 
reputation aa an artist. In the gal. 
lerj ai Dnsseldofpis bis eelebfated 
picture of the Merry-making, es- 
teemed oneof his best works,in which 
there is an admirable glow of har- 
monious colouring, and the heads 
arc full of the most appropriate and 
jovial expression ; and in the col- 
lection of the Duke of Orleans, is 
the famous picture of the Satyr and 
Man blowincr Cold and Hot ; the 
story of i'aii and Syrinx ; which, 
though the figures are as large as 
life, and the whole admiiably exo- 
anted, waa finished in oaky six dajra. 
'^^^Skmdrafi^ De PUn. 

JORDANA (Luea>— See Gu 
onn^LNA. 

JOUVENET (John), a French 
painter, bom at Rouen in 1644, and 
died in 1 7 1 7, aged 73. He recei vetl 
his first instructions in the art of 
painting from his father, who was a 
painter ; but his greatest improve- 
ment Avas confessedly derived from 
the instructions he received from 
Nicolo Poussin. He acquired a 
good knowledge of design, whiih 
(qualified iiiui for being employed in 
several grand works, in the royal 
pekcea at Peris and Trianon, in 
many of the ebnicheeandoeoTents ; 
and in the bosfntal of the invalida, 
whero be painted the Twelve ApesL 
tles, each figure being fourteen fbet 
high. He had a ready inTontion, a 
fruitful genius, a taate for grandeur 
in his compositions, correctness in 
his design, and an elegant manner 
in distributing his draperies. In 
France his merit was umversally 
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allowed ; yet some able judges con- 
demn his taste of design, as being 
too much loaded ; and his colouring 
as having too predominant a tint ot 
yellow in the carnations, by which \ 
they lose the look of nature ; though | 
others SMert^ that bia best wtHrikg; 
•re free from iheee imperfections, j 
Having lost the use of his right hand | 
at the age of aiztj-nine, by a stroke , 
of the ptlsy, be attempted to paint | 
^tb his l^t, and suoceeded to the j 
astomsbment of every one. In this 
manner he painted his picture of the | 
Magnificat, in tlie choir of Notre 

Dame De Piles. 

JUANES (Juan Batista), a dis- 
tinguished Spanish painter, l)orn at 
Valencia in 1523, and died in 1579, 
aged 56. At an early age he visited 
Rome, where he resided several 
years, and after his return from 
Ital^ resided the remainder of his 
life in bis native d^. The Spanish 
biogiapbers do not scruple to rank 
bim idtb the greatest ardsts of the 
age of Leo X. Unfortunately for 
Ids hm% bis works are immured in 
the conyenta of Valencia, which, if 
they could be delivered from their 
confinement, and placed in the ob- 
servation of taste and judgment, 
would secure their author that cele- 
brity to which their uncommon ex- 
cellence entitles bim. Pacheco, in 
his treatise, bestows on hira the 
highest encomiums ; and Palamino 
Velasco does not hesitate to prefer 
him to Morales, and even to Raf- 
faelle himself Much of this may 
^be ascribed to national partiality, 
but it may be fiiirly presumed that 
Ibe artist on whom sueb general 



praise ha?; been conferred, must 
i)ave possessed ti-auscendent ability. 
Juanes, like the divine Mmles, 
confined his subjecta to sacred bia- 
tory ; his pictures are giandly com- 
posed, and coloured ^h great tpoA 
and beauty. Though they are 
finished vnih extraordinary minute- 
ness it does not impair their force, 
nor impoTerish their general effect. 
In the sacristy of the church of San 
Pedro is a picture of a dead Christ, 
which is greatly admired. In the 
chapel of St. Thomas dc Vilknueva, 
belonging to the Augustine monks, 
are three grand compo>itious by him, 
representing the Nutivity, the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. I ones, and the Burial 
of a devout Monk of that order. 
His principal work is in the cathe- 
dral of Valencia; it represents the 
Baptism of Christ by St. Joba, iritb 
seversl figures. The composition of 
this fine picture la in the style ef 
Baflhelle; the beads are admirsUe, 
the expression just and natural, and 
the whole is finished with the most 
delicate execution. — Cumberland, 
JUVARA (Philip), an Italian 
architect, was bom at Messina in 
1668, died in 1735, aged 67. He 
v^Tis the disciple of Fontana, and 
employed by the King of Sanlinia 
to build some fine structures at 
Turin. In 1734, the royal palace 
of Madrid being burnt, Philip V. 
King of Spain, sent for Juvara to 
erect another more magnificent ; bs 
accordingly formed an improved plan, 
but the commencement of the worit 
being delayed firom day to day, it is 
supposed that the artist died of cba- 
fpin^Nouv. Did. HUL 
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IZ'AGER (Matthew), a German 
historical painter, who flourished 
about the year 1605. At an early 
age he travelled to Rome, where, 
during: a long residence, passed in 
tfie assiduous Btudy of the best mus- 
tei*s, he became one of the most 
eminent artists of his country. Soon 
after his return from Italj, l^e duke 
ef Bavaria appointed him his princi- 
pal painter, with a considemUe pen- 
aien. The churches of Munich, and 
the palaces of that prince, attest the 
talents of Kager. Towards the latter 
part of his life he remded at Augs. 
hourg, where he painted his most 
celebrated work, the La?t Jud^iont, 
in the hall of the Senate, in that 
city. The works of Kr^er are only 
known out of his own country by 
the prints engraved from them by 
the Sadelers, the Kilians, and others, 
amounting to upwards of bixty.— 
Sandrart. 

KAIiF (Wiiliam), an hiitorical 
and portiait-pdnter, horn at Am. 
aterdam in 1630, and died hi 1693, 
aged 63. He ivaa a disciple of Hen. 
dric Pot, a painter of portraits and 
history ; hut although he continued 
inth'that master for several years, 



proper distribution of hia Ughts and 

shadows. 

KALRAAT (Abraham Van), a 
Dutch jxiinter, bom at Dortin 1643. 
He was the son of a sculptor, who 
instructed him in his art for some 
time ; but on the death of his fa- 
ther, lie applied himself to painting 
flowers, in which he excelled.— 
Sandrart 

KALRAAT (Bernard Van), a 
Dutch landscape painter, hfsm at 
Dort in 1650, and died in 1721, 
aged 71. This artist learned design 
from his brother Abraham Van KU. 
raat; but the art of painting he 
studied under Albert Cuj-p, an ad- 
mirable painter, with whom he was 
pUiccd as a disciple. At first he 
painted in. the style of his master 
entirely ; though afterwards, being 
either diffident of his own abilities, 
or at least not flattering liimsclf with 
a hope of surpassing, or even equaL 
ling his master, he changed his man- 
ner, and ever after painted views of 
the Rhine, in the style of Heiman 
Sachtleven. His frequent walks 
along the borders of that river, in* 
spired him with a desire to copy the 
beautiful vanety of villages, falls of 
and employed his pencil on the same j water, rocks, hills, and trees, which 
subjects ; yet, when he quitted Pot, ' the windings of it perpetually offer 
he changed his manner totally, and \ to the \'iew; and although he could 
only painted objects of still life, en- I not be accounted equal to Sacht- 



dcavouring to imitate nature with 
the utmost exactness. "He finished 
his pictures with a touch that was 
remarkably neat ; his colouring was 
true nature, and had an uncommon 
transparence. His usual subjects 
were vases of gold, silver, or crystal, 
gems, glasses, and agates, which he 
copied delicately after nature ; and 
gave them an extraordinary lustre, 
as well as an agreeable efictct, by a 



levcn, yet he approached very near 
to the merit of that painter. Some 
of his pictures are excellently and 
highly finished : and his landscapes 
are adorned with figures and animals 
well designed, delicately pencilled, 
and pleasingly coloured. Sometimes 
he re]>resented in his pictures 4guies 
going abroad with dogs, to hunt or to 
hawk, travellers at the doors of inns, 
and such like subjects, which areal* 

z 
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tVftyi neatly handled, and very trans- 

pirentlv coloured Houb.^ Filk. 

KaSiPKX (Jacob Van), a Dutch 
painter, bom about 1658, He was i 
% disciple of John Van Bronkhorst, 
and his manner resembled that of 
his master ; as also of John Bvaert ; 

* i 

80 that tlie particular merits which 
are abcribed to those masters, may 
irith equal justice and propriety be 
aicribed to him. He tn^elled to 
Bome, and irinted the pnncipai 
dtiet in Italy, fonnlng hia taate ef 
design and eolonring after the irerks 
ef the moat eminent artists, and 
leceiving many public marks of ap» 
probation for his performances. 
Those historical subjects which he 
painted were composed of figures 
as large as life, well dcj^igiicd, and 
well handled, and they have a tone 
of colour that appeared lively and 
natural. He had an excellent ge- 
nius for architecture ; aud the plans 
of some of the most elegaiU public 
buildings and palaces in Holland 
tpere hia design, aa he ^vaa 
esteemed the best afdiitect of the 

][iow Countiie8»i7ofi6.,<f^- 

EAUFPMAN (Maria AngeUca), 
a eelehrated Sniaa historical and 
portndt-paintress, bom at Coirc, the 
capital of the Orisons, in 1742, and 
died in 1 807, aged 65. Although this 
celebrated lady changed her name 
to that of Zucchi, by an ill-advised 
marriage, she is generally remem- 
bered in the world of art by that 
of Angelica Kauffman. She was 
the daughter of Joseph Kauffman, a 
Swiss portrait-painter of little repute. 
At a very early age she discovered a 
marked dii^eiition for painting and 
music, and was tanght by her fitther 
the elementa of ^sign, who also 
proenied her the instruction of the 
best muBio.maater8 of the countiy. 
She appeared at first to pay more 
attention to music than drawing. 
Her advancement in both was ez^ 



traordinaryy and sufficiently flatter- 
ing to her ftither, to induce him to 
accomjMiny her to Italy, for the ad- 
vanta^re of improvement. In 1757 
he conducted her to Milan, where 
she applied herself assiduously in 
designinjj, and in copying the works 
of the best masters. She went to 
Naples in 1763, and in the following 
year to Borne, where her tslents, 
joined to the charma of an ele|puil 
person, excited a more than usosl 
degree of interest and admirstion* 
She appears to have hitherto eon- 
fined herself to portraits. Among 
her many admirers waa the cele. 
brated Abb6 Winkelman, who, in 
a letter to his friend Franck, written 
in 1764, speaks of her accomplish- 
ments in the most flattering terms. 
" I have just been painted," says he, 
by a stranger, a young person of 
a rare merit. She is very eminent 
in portraits in oil ; mine is a half- 
length, and she has made an etching 
of it, as a present to me. She speaks 
Italiitn as well aa Qennan, and e^ 
presses herself with the same fiKility 
in French and Enf^iah, on wfaldi 
account she paints all Uie Enf^Ush 
who visit Rome. She aingl with ^ 
taste which ranks her among eor 
greatest virtuosi. Her name is 
Angelica Kauflman.*" In 1765 she 
came to Encrland, whither a very 
brilliant reputation had already pre- 
ceded her. Her history, whilst in this 
country, is so universally known, that 
it will not be thought necessary to 
notice it here in detail, Durine a 
residence of seventeen years, her 
talents were recompensed with every 
honour, distinetiony and reward that 
the most exigent amlitieii or cupi- 
dity eonld dmire. In 1769 she re- 
ceived the hononrs of the Boyal 
Academy, was high in the royal 
favour, and in thepnUie estimation, 
affluent, respected, and admired, 
when she poisoned all these enjoy. 
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hf an unhappy matrimonial 
connexion, which is said to have 
embittered the remainder of her life. 
Angelica left England in 1782, and 
returned to Rome, where the exer- 
cise of her talents was not less dis- 
tingiiishedly rewarded, which con- 
tinued uith undiminished reputation 
till her deatli, in 1B()7. The merit 
of Angelica has been so highly rated 
hy the setl of her eulogists, and 
perh^ m sermly judged before 
the stem trihonsl of criddsm* that 
it is ]Nrohahle a just .and icaiidi4 esti- 
mate of her frculties will beet be 
ftrmed by steering a temperate 
coarse between both. That her 
powers were considemble, none will 
deny ; that they were transcendent, 
few of the intelHrrent M'ill be disposed 
to acknowledge. In her historical 
pictures, in which the fi enures are 
generally much smaller than life, 
her compositions arc ingenious and 
poetical ; lier design is neither incor- 
rect nor ungraceful, and lier co- 
louring at least as mellow and hai- 
moiiioQs as the best psintexs of the 
modem Italian school. She was not 
onaoquainted with the beauties of 
the antiqne, nor did she neglect 
them^ espedslly in her femsle forms. 
Her pictures are distinguished by an 
air ef mild virginal dignity; but 
there is a total want of variety in 
her forms, of impassioned and cha- 
racteristic expression in her heads, 
and of enei*gy in hrr attitudes. Her 
0gures, both male and female, are 
cast in the same mould, and appear 
to have been drawn from an ideal 
model she had foruietl of what she 
conceived to be perfect ; hence she 
could not avoid falling into the 
foibles of a mannerist. Her Hector, 
in his deparhire from Andromache, 
is not a hero of Homer, but a girl 

Mag. 

KAY. or KEY (Wflliam), n 



Dutch painter, bora at Breda in 
1520, and died in 1568, aged 48. 
He was a disciple of Lambert Lorn- 
hard, at Liege, at the time when Fran- 
cis Floris studied in that school , As 
he was remarkably industrious in 
practising the rules prescribed by 
his master, in a few years he was 
distinguished as an exceeding good 
artist. His portraits are accounted 
by connoisseurs very little inferior 
to ti&oie of Antonio More; finr bis 
works are caiefiilly finished, and 
they are ptiaed fi»r the sweetness 
and delicacy of his pencilliqg, aa well 
as for their clear and natural colour. 
His compositions in the histmical 
style show skill and judgment ; and 
though it cannot be affimied that 
he had as much fire as Francis 
Floris, yet are his piiintings M'ell 
esteemed, and often afford consider- 
able prices. His reputation was so 
established at Antwerp, that the 
duke of Alva sat to hiui for his 
portrait ; but whilst he worked on 
the picture, the judge-criminal and 
other officers waited on the dnke to 
receive his detemiinato orders, in 
regard to the coonts Egmont and 
Hoom* The duke, wi&e terrible 
anaterity of countenance, ordered 
thdr immediate execution, and Kay, 
who understood the language in 
which they conversed, and also loved 
the nobility of his own country, 
was so vnolcntly affected by the 
piercing look and peremptory com- 
mand of Alva, that be went home, 
fell sick, and died, through the terror 
impressed upon his mind by the 
transaction. Some authors (and 
Sandrart in particular), to render 
that incident more surprising, or 
perhaps with strict adherence to 
truth, assert, that he died on the 
same day those noblemen were ex* 
ecated; others affirm that he died 
a few days before. One of this 
mastei^a best peififrmancea is the 
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poftnit of Cardinal Granville in his 
robes, which is very highly. com- 
mended ; and another ^was a large 
ilesipTTi, in wliich he had introduced 
the portraits of the pnnciyval magis- 
tnites of the city of Antwerp, at full 
length, and as large as life. It was 
placed in the town-hall, but it hap- 
pened to be destroyed when that 
huilding was burnt down in 1576. — 
Sandrariy De Piles, 

KEARNE (Andrew), a Ganm 
sculptor, who died in England about 
1710. He was a brother-inJaw of 
Nicholas Stone, for whom he worked 
on his first coming over. At Somer- 
set-stairs he carved tlie River-god, 
Avhich answered to tho Nile, made 
by Stone, and a Lioness on the 
water-gate of York-stairs. Keame 
carved many statues for Sir Juatinus 
Ishani, at his house near North- 
ampton. Ho likewise executed, for 
the Countess of Mulgrave, a Venus 
and Apollo of Portland stone, six 
feet high, for each of which he had 
leven pounds. 

KEI8AR (William de), a Fle- 
mish painter, bom at Antwerp in 
1650,anddied in England in 1695, 
aged 45. He was o^ginally a jew- 
eller of considerable eminenoe, but 
having been taught to draw, he em- 
ployed all his leisure in practising 
miniature, enamel, and discolours. 
Having painted some altar-pieces at 
Antwerp, his business called him to 
Dunkirk, where he drew a picture 
for the altar of the Kiiglish nuns. 
Tlicy were so well pleased with it, 
tliat they persuaded Kcisar to to 
England, and gave him letters of re- 
commendation to Lord Milford, then 
in fiivoor with James 11. His re- 
ception was equal to hit wishes. He 
was introduced to the king, who 
promised to countenance him, and 
several persons of rank, who knew 
him at Antwerp, encouniged him in 
his profession. Undfortonatelj tho 



revolution immediately followed; 
Keisar^s friends could no longer be 
his protectors, his business decreased, 
and the pursuit of the philosopher's 
stone, to which he had recourse, in 
his (h spair, completed his ruin. His 
two best })icturcs are, a St. Catherine, 
painted for the queen -dowager's 
chapel at Somerset-house; and his 
own head, in watcr-coloui^ painted 
by himself 

KENT (TTilliam), aa English 
architect, bom in 1684, and di^ in 
1748, aged 64. He was bora m 
Yorkshiro of poor parents, and pal 
an apprentice to a ooach-painter, but 
feeling the emotions of genius, he left 
his master without leave, and re- 
paired to London, where he studied 
for a short time, and gave indications 
enougli of abilities to excite a jjcnc- 
rous patronage in some gentlemen 
of his own country; they raised a 
subscription sufficient to send him 
to Rome, whither lie accompanied 
Mr. Talman in 1710. In that 
capital of tho arts he studied under 
the cavaHer Luti, and in the academf 
gained the second piite of the seeoed 
class, still without suspecting these 
was a sbter art within his resdi, 
more congenial tohia talents. ThoDgh 
his iirst re'^oiirces were exhausted, 
he still found friends. Another of - 
his countrymen, Sir Willism West- 
worth, allowed him £40 a-ycar for 
seven years. But it was at Roma 
that his better star brought him 
acquainted with Lord Burlington, 
whose sagacity discoveml the rich 
vein of genius that had been hid 
from the artist himself. On hi* 
return to England in 17 1^, Lord 
Burlington gavo him an apartment 
in his townJiouse, and added all ibe 
graces of &Tour and lecommenda- 
tion. By that noble person^a into- 
rest, Kent was employed in wunoos 
works, both as a painter of history 
and portrait} and ]ret it must be aU 
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lowed that in each branch partiality 
mii8t have operated strongly to make 
his lordship believe he discovered 
any merit in his friend. His por- 
traits bore little resemblance to the 
persons who sat for them, and the 
colouring was worse, more raw and 
undetermined thui thote of the most 
emnt joumejananm the profeMion. 
The ^olclengths of Esher are 
litandlng evideDoes of Ais asoertioii. 
'Li his ceilings, Kenrs drawings ivere 
as defective as the colouring of his 
partiaits, and as void of every merit. 
To compensate for his bad paintings, 
he had an excellent taste for orna- 
ments, and gfave designs for most of 
the furniture at Houghten, as he did 
for several other persons. Yet chaste 
as these ornaments were, they were 
often immeasurably ponderous. His 
chimney-pieces, though ligliter than 
those of Inigo Jones, whom he imi- 
tated, are frequently heavy ; uoid his 
oonstaat introduction of pediments 
and the members of arcUtectnre over 
the dooTB, and within rooms, was 
disproportioned and cumhrous. In. 
deedy it is much questioned whether 
the Romans admitted leguhir archi- 
tecture ufflAm their houses. Kent's 
8tyle,however, predominated authori- 
tatively during his life, and his oracle 
was so much consulted by all who af- 
fected taste, that nothing was thought 
complete without his assistance. He 
Was not only consulted for furniture, 
as frames of pictures, glasses, chairs, 
&c., but for plate, for a barge, and 
even for a cradle. And so impetu- 
ouB WB8 fiuhion, that two great kdies 
prevailed on him to make designs 
for their hirth^ay gowns. The one 
be dressed in a petticoat, decorated 
with columns of five orders; the 
other lilce a bronze, in copper- 
coloured satin, with ornaments of 
gold. He was not more bi^py in 
other works in which he misapplied 
his genius. The, gilt rails to the 



hermitage at Richmond were in 
truth but a trifling impropriety ; but 
his celebrated monument of Shak- 
speare in Westminster-abbey was 
preposterous. What an absurdity to 
I)lacc busts at the angles of a pedes- 
tal, and at the bottom of that pedes- 
tal ! As Kent*s genius was not uniyer- 
sal, he has succeeded as ill in Gothic. 
The KmgVbench at Westminiter, 
and Mr. Pelham*a house at Esher, 
are proofii how little he conceived 
either its principles or graces. Bat 
in architecture his taste was deser- 
vedly admired ; and without enu^ 
merating particulars, the staircase at 
' lady Isabella Finch's, in Berkley- 
I square, is as beautiful a piece of 
! scenery aa can be imagined. The 
temple of Venus, at Stowe, has sim- 
plicity and merit, and the great room 
at Mr. Pclham's, in Arlington-street, 
is as remaikabic fur niagiiificence. 
Of all his works, his fia.vourite pro- 
duction was the earl of Leiceatei'*! 
house, at Holkham in Norfolk. The 
great hall, with the flight of stairs at 
the upper end, in which he proposed 
to place a colossal Jupiter, was a 
noble idea. How the designs of that 
house, which may be seen in Kent*s 
original drawings, came to be pub- 
lished under another name, and 
without the slightest mention of the 
real architect, is beyond comprehen- 
sion. By the patronj^e of the queen, 
of the dukes of Grafton and New- 
castle, and Mr. Pelham, and by the 
interest of his constant friend (lord 
Burlington), he was made master, 
carpenter, architect, keeper of the 
pictures, and, after the death of Jer. 
vas, principal painter to the crown ; 
the whole, indnding a pension of 
£100 a-year, which was given him 
for his works at Kensington^ pro- 
duced about £600 per annum. 

KERKHOVE (Joseph Vanden), 
a Flemish historical painter, bom 
at Bruges in 1669, and died in 
z2 
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1724, aged 55. He was a disciple 
of Erasmus Quell in us the elder, 
in whose school he showed himself 
studious and diligent ; and his pro- 
ficiency was proportionable to his 
industry. When he began to prac- 
tise his profession, he went early to 
France, where he found encourage- 
noent; and in a few years returned 
to bis own country ivith a good re- 
ception, and always painted in the 
style of hit master. Hit coloniing 
is wsnn, and his design correct; 
bis composition is generally in the 
grand taste, and he rarely introduced 
anything but what seemed necessary 
to embellish his subject. He had 
thoroughly studied the principles of 
perspective ; and, by his being expert 



his manner ho resembled Velvet 
Breughel, and very nearly equalled 
him in his birds, plants, and flowers. 
He studied entirely after nature, 
and faithfully imitated all the true 
beauties which nature presented to 
liis observation; he desi^ied with 
exceeding correctness, hud a com- 
plete knowledge of colour, and fi. 
nisbed bis pictures with great tMte^ 
elegance, and extreme neatness. — 
Tbe prodigious bigb price for wbidi 
be sold bis works, occasioned the 
rich alone to be the purchasers ; aad 
the king of Spain admired the per- 
formances of Van Kessel to sndi a 
degree, that ho purchased aa many 
of thcin as he could possibly procure^ 
till at last he prevailed on the artist 



in that bi-anch of his art, the back- [ to visit his court, where he was ap- 
grounds of his pictures are enriched ■ pointed painter to the queen, aud 
with architecture in good taste. On j was retained in her service as long 
tlie ceiling of the town-hall at Ostend ! as he lived. He piiinted portraits 
he painted a very tine design, reprc- j admirably, with a light free touch. 



senting the Council of the Gods, in 
which there is an ingenious and 
learned disposition of the figures, and 
it is altogether a masterly execution. 

KERVER (James), a German 
engraver on wood, who, according to 
Le Compte, resided at Frankfort 
about the year 1540. To him are 
attributed a set of wooden cuts of 
gi'otefsquo figures, standard bearers, 
&c., in the old German taste, pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1 540, and the 
heads and small historical subjects 
for a folio volume, entitled Cata- 
logus AiuKirujji^ Sec. pvihlislied at 
Berne tiie same year. — SIrutt. 

KESSEL (John Van), a Flemish 
painter of iruit, flower^ &c., bom 
at Antwerp in 1626, and died in 
1708, aged 82. He became exceed, 
ingly fiunons for painting those par- 
ticular objects which he chose to 
represent ; and not only excelled in 
fruit and flowers, but was likewise 
eminent for painting portraits. In 



and a tone of colour that Very much 
resembled Yandyck; nor are hu 
works in that s^le considered, in 
Spain, as inferior to Uiat great 
master, either in respect to there- 
semblance, the look full of life, the 
gracefulness of the attitudes, or the 
relief of his figures. It was con- 
stantly the custom of Van Kessel 
to make sketches after nature, and 
studies at the different seasons of 
the year, when his objects were in 
the most complete bloom and 
beauty ; some of those objects be 
only designed ; of some he coloured 
the designs, and others he nioilrlh d ; 
so that the materials were l ea^l v tor 
any work he intended to undertake ; 
and, as he possessed a large collec- 
tion of them, he could always haTS 
recourse to Uiose studies, when he 
could not possibly have nature to 
imitate. — Sandrart, Pilk. 

KESSEL (Feniinand Van). He 
was the sonand scholar of John Van 
Kessel, bora at Antweip in 1660. 
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He painted similar Bubjccts to those | 
of his father, and though he never , 
equalled him iu the beauty of his 
pencil, or the purity of his colour, 
his pictures ham considenble merit. 
Thct king of Poland imrited him to 
bis court, Mrhere he ezecated many 
iogenioaa worksy for which he was 
liberally remnnemted by thatprince, 
who conferred on him the order of 
knighthood. He painted landscapes 
with considerable snooeas, ii^ which, 
as he was not happy in designing 
figures, they were often introduced 
b\' Peter Evckcns, Dirk Miuis, and 
others. Amonjr his most esteemed 
works were his ])i( tures of the Four 
Quarters of tlie Globo, in the Dus- 
scldorf gullerv. — IJoiibra/u/i. 
• KESSEL (Theodore), u Flemish 
engraver, who was probably a rehition 
of the two preceding artists. He was 
bom ftt j&litwerp about the year 
.1620, «]id engiaved several plates, 
many of which are etdied, and others 
«re assisted with the graver, in a free 
spirited manner. He etched the 
^ates for a volume of vases and 
ornamental compartments, in eight 
parts, from the designs of Adam de 
Vianne, published at Utrecht. Wo 
h;ivf also the following plates by him : 
Portrait of Charlcfi V. ; St. Gregory 
in Meditation; Magdalen at the feet 
of Christ, in the house of Simon ; 
Christ and the \\ ouuin ot Sanuuia ; 
the Adultress before Christ; Susanna 
and the Elders; the Virgin and 
Child, with Angels ; a Boar Hunt- 
ii^; a set of Battles, and Attacks of 
BandittL— iSririiie. 

KETEL (Cornelius), a Flemish 
painter, bom in 1.548, and died in 
160*2, aged 54. He was a disciple 
of Anthony Blockland ; travelled to 
France, where he is said to have 
been employed at Fontainldcau ; 
from thence to England, where he 
painted portmits; and, ;iccoriling to 
Sandnurt, visited Venice and Home, , 



The compositions of Ketel uro more 
copious than correct ; but in his por- 
traits he imitated nature, ainl tlio 
objects before him, with truth and 
vigour. Not long before his death 
he followed the whimsleal conceit of 
Hugo da Cai|n, to paint with the 
points of his fingers, and even his 
toes, instead of pencils and brushes, 
and notwithotttsuccess... SondrorL 
PiUi, 

KEULEN (Jansnoi Van). This 
painter was bom in Ijondon, of 
Duteli parents, and died about 1665. 
He was much employed by Charles 
I., who held his paintings in great 
esteem ; and tlic favour of that 
monarch procured him the oppor- 
tunity of piiinting the portraits of 
the principal nobility, lie lived 
with Vandyck in the most sincere 
amity; aiui Houbraken observes^ 
that Vandyck having one day visited 
Van Keulen, obsemd him to look 
dejected and melaacboly; snd in^ 
quiring the cause of his uneasiness, 
that pointer candidly told him he 
had been exceedingly mortified by a 
lady whose portrait he was painting, 
and whoso capricious hnniour ren- 
dered her incajwhlc of being pleased. 
But Vandyck, smiling, desired him 
not to be allcf ted by such treat- 
ment) whicli was generally the 
result both of vanity and folly ; not 
to fret liimself at the teasing igno- 
rance of his employers ; for he him- 
self had often experienced the same 
mortifying behaviour from ladies 
who sat to liim, and reaped one 
great advantage by it» which was, 
that it taught him the art of pa- 
tience, though it did not improve 
him in the ajrt of painting.— ^oac6., 
Pilk, 

KEYSER (Theodore de), a Dutch 
painter, who flourished about the 
year 1630. In the gallery of the 
Louvre is a fine picture by this 
painter, representing the Bui||;omas- 
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ters of Aiuistcrdam dclibei'ating on 
the honoui^ to be ptiid to Mary of 
Medkis, on licr eiitninco into that 
citv, in 163B. The beads are admi- 
nbly painted, and with a ricbneis 
of colouring nearly approaching to 
Remliraiidt— ^oficfrart 

KICK (ComeliusX a Dutch 
painter, bom at Amsterdam in 1635, 
and died in 1675, aged 40. He re- 
ceived the first instructions in the 
art of pawtinp: from his father, who 
vras an excellent statuary. He be- 
camo very eminent for painting por- 
traits, as the likenesses Avert- remark- 
ably strong, and as he tiuished them 
very highly; but, when he observed 
bow great a demand there was at 
that time for subjects *>f still life, 
particularly fruit and flowers, aud 
WW the works of De Heem in pro. 
digious reql<t^c, he directed his 
whole study to that style of paint- 
ing, and succeeded to well, that he 
densted firom portrsits, and devoted 
bis pencil ever after to the painting 
of fruits and flowers; which pictures 
lose into high esteem, and sold for 
considerable prices. As be accus- 
tomed himself always to paint after 
nature, he was so curious, that he 
filled particular beds in his garden 
"with the choicest flowers that could 
possibly be procured; and planted 
fruit-trees of the most valuable 
kinds, that he might have the 
most beautiful models in bis own 
power* His manner of painting was 
light and delicate, his touch tender, 
and his colouring brilliantf showing 
all the freshness of nature; and 
those flowers wbicb were his faYonrite 
•uhjects, and painted with the great- 
eat eausellence, were tulips and hya^ 
dntbs.— Pilk, 

KIERlNr.S (James), a Dutch 
landscape painter, bom at Utrecht 
ju 1590, and died in KUG, aged 5(i. 
H e was deservedly accounted a land- 
scape painter of great eminence. He 



tinished his pictures in a manner 
that was peculiarly neat ; yet he was 
never capable of designing figures 
with any degree of elegance, for 
which reason he got Podemhuigh 
to insert the figures in moot of Ids 
pictures, which added not only to 
their beauty, hut to their value, ffis 
views, and every particular object, 
were copied ft^ nature, and he 
finished them with amazing p^ 
tience; even the Imrk and the 
fibres of the trees being distinctly 
marked ; and he had so peculiar a 
manner of touching the leaves, that 
every species might be readily di^ 
tinguished. — Houb.^ PUk, 

KILIAN (Lucas), an eminent 
CJerman engraver, born at Augsburg 
in 1579, and was instructed in the 
art by his step-fiither Dominic 
Gustos, who, not content with teadi- 
ing him the rudimentt of dea^n, 
sent him to Italy for impfovement. 
He resided chiefly at Venico, where 
he engraved several plates after Tin- 
teretto, Paolo Veronese, te. He 
possessed an uncommon command 
of the graver, and he resembles in 
his style the work«< of ITenry Golt- 
zius and John Muller. His design 
is not, however, correct, and the 
effect of his prints is disturbed by 
fatiguing the eye with unnecessary 
work. — Strutt. 

KlLlAN (Wolfgang). He was 
the younger brother of the preceding 
artist, bom at Augshourg in 1581. 
He was also a pupU of Dominie 
Gustos, and afrerwarda atudied some 
years at Venioe, where he engiaved 
some platea after the works of the 
Venetian painters. His Btyle re- 
sembles that of Lucas Kilian, 
though he never equalled him in the 
skilful liandling of the graver. His 
best plates are his portraits, many 
of Mliich are very neatly executed. 
Strutt. 

KILIAN (Baithoiomcw). Thi« 
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eminent cnpravcr was the yonii^'cr 
sou of Wolfgang Kilian, born at 
Angsbounr in KiSO. After being 
instructed by his father, he went to 
Frankfort, where he became a pupil 
of Matthew Meriaa for two years and 
a half* He aflerwaids visited Parisy 
where he engimved some plates from 
Testelin and Philip de Champagne. 
On his return to Germany he settled 
at Augsbourg, where he engraved 
'several plates of Theses, and other 
sabjects, particularly a number of 
excellent portraits, wliich arc de- 
6er\'C(lly udmircd. lie worked both 
with the graver and the poiut, in a 
vcrv ])lea8ing style. — Struft. 
' klLLIGREW (Anne), an Eng- 
lish portrait jiaintress, bom at liondon 
in KiOO, and died in 1(>B5, agc<l '25. 
She received a liberal education, and 
distinguished herself in punting, 
and drew the portraits of die daks 
and duchess of York in a beautiful 
manner. She was also eminent for 
her piety, and wrote a yolume of 
poems, which were published after her 
death, in 4to., with an EUgiac Ode, by 
Drvden. — Ue FileSy Bioy, Dram, 

KING (Daniel), an English en- 
graver, "who flourished about 
He published the Vale Royal of 
England. Ho likovise drew and 
engraved a plate of the cathednd of 
Chester, with several otlier views. 
His manner resembled Hollars. 
This ai tist is not to be confounded 
with George King, who executed 
plates of the lady Falconbei^,and of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomaa. 

KIP (John), a Dutch engraver, 
who died in England about 1722. 
He executed a great number of 
plates, and very indifferently, of the 
palaces and seats in this kingdom. 
Kip likewise engraved the inside 
view of the Danish church, built by 
Cibbcr. There was also a AVilliam 
Kip, who engraved some triumphal 
arches in KiUS. 



KIRKALL( Edward). This artist 
was born at ♦Shefiield, in Yorkshire, 
about the year 1695. He was the 
son of a locksmith, and was in- 
structed in the rudiments of drawing 
in his native town. In search of 
improvement he visited London, and 
for some time was employed in 
graving arms, stamps, ornaments, 
and cuts for books. In 1725 he 
engraved the plates for the new edi> 
tion of Inigo Jones's Stonehenge* 
At this time he applied himself to 
designing the figure from the model. 
He invented mode of producing 
prints in a chiaro-scuro, by a mix- 
ture of etching and mczzotinto, witl* 
the assistance of wooden blocks. 
The outline h boldly etched, the 
dark shadows are supplied by mez. 
7.»>iiuto, and the deuii-tint is intro- 
duccd by wooden cuts, producing 
a curious effect This process, in 
the hands of an able artist, might 
perhaps beobme very interesting, but 
it does not appear that the talents of 
Kirkall were sufficient to bring it to 
perfection. We have by this ai t i ^ t 
some etchings and engravings, several 
prints in mezzotinto, and a number 
in chiaro-scuro. — Strutt. 

KLAUHER (Sebastian), a Ger- 
man engr.ivcr, born at Augsbourg in 
1754. He w^ first instructed by 
his father, John Baptist Klauber, an 
obscure artist, but afterwards went 
to Paris, where he became a pupil of 
John George Willc. He was made 
a member of the FVench Academy, 
and engmver to the king, in 1787* 
During the revolution Klauber re- 
tired to Nuremberg, where be puh- 
lished the Gems in the collection of 
baron de Stosch, now in the cabinet 
of the kinjT of Prussia; the greater 
part of which arc engraved by him- 
self. He chiefly worked with the 
graver, in anoat (iiiisbcd style. Ho 
cngnived several jiortmU, and Other 
subjects — StruU, 
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KLINGSTADT (Joachim), a 
painter in nuniaturc, bom at Kig;i, 
in Ldvonia, in 1657, and died iu 
1734. He ezoelled in miniatare 
painting, porticularlj in smaU pic 
torn on anoff-boztt^ fivr wliieb he 
had exttavagant pncea.— ^Pfft, 

KLOOKER (DaTid), a Geiman 
hiBtorical and portrait-painter, bom 
at Hamburgh in 1629, and died in 
1698, aged 6d. He travelled to 

Italy for improvement, after which i Monmouth, who inlaroduced him to 



time, at the age of seventeen he 
visited Rome, where he studied 
under Carlo Maratti and the Che- 
valier BeminL He visited Teniee, 
and executed aefeial grand wcnka 
for the nohle fioniliea of the Doneti 
and Gartoni; hj which hie &me 
was firmly established in Italy. By 
the importunity of hrs friends he 
was induced to visit England, where 
he was patrotiised by the duke of 



he settled at Stockholm, where he 
was patronised by the king, so that 
few of his paintings are to be seen 
out of Sweden. — Ibid. 

KN APTON (George), an English 
portrait-painter, born at London in 
1708, and died in 1788, aged 80. 
He was a pupil of Richardson, but 
painted cfedefly in crayons. He had 
a thorough knowledge of the theory 
of painting, and was well acquainted 
with the works of the hest mssters. 
In 1765, Enapton was painter to 
the Society of Dilettanti, and, on 
the death of Slaughter, was ap. 
pointed surveyor and keeper of the 



Charles II., who was so pleased -wnth 
his method of painting, that he was 
not only induced to sit for his por- 
trait several times, but condescend- 
ed to visit him at his house in Co- 
vent-garden. At the pressing soli- 
citation of Louis XIV. he visited 
France, and painted the picture of 
that monarch, and most of his 
fa^ly, for which he received oco. 
siderahle presents. The death of 
sir Peter Lely left him without 
a competitor in "Rngland ; and from 
that period his fortune and his fknic 
were thoroughly established. No 
painter could have more incessant 



king's pictures. He died at Ken- | employment, no painter could be 



sington, where he was buried. — 
PUk. 

KNELLER (Sir Godfrey), a ce- 



distinguishcd by more public ho- 
nours. He was state painter to 
Charles 11., James IT., "William III., 



lebrated historical and portrait- j Queen Anne, and Geoi^ I., equally 
painter, born at Lubeck, in the j respected and esteemed by them alL 



duchy of ilolsteiu, in 1648, and 
died in 172G, aged 78. His family 
was noble and respectable, and his 
lather, at an early age, sent him to 
Leyden, to pursue his studies in 
the university of that dty, where 
he applied himself to thb mathema- 
tics, particularly to fortification, 
heing at first designed for a mili- 
tary life ; but his genius led him 
strongly to drawing figtires after the 
historical manner, which his father 
having perceived, encoura«red him 
in it, and placed him in tlie scViool 
of Rembnindt. After studying the 
manner of Rembrandt for some 



He vms dignified by the empeixwr 
Leopold with the title of Knight of 
the Holy Roman Empire. At the 
request of the grand duke of 
Tuscany, he went to Brussels, and 
painted the portrait of thai prinoe, 
who presented him with » ridi gold 
chain and medal, as a peedisr 
mark of the esteem he had for him. 
He was also created a harouet of 
Great Britain by George I., and be 
had the good fortune of having his 
works immortalised by the best 
poets of his time, particularly Ad- 
dison. He possessed more of the 
freedom than the natiu'e observable 
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in the works of Yandyck; hit co- 
loaiing k lively ; his outliiie bold ; 
ho ditpoted hia figum with judg. 

ment, and his attitudes have case 
and djgnitj. The aurs of his heads 
are generally graceful, and the hair 
disposed with a natural and hecom. 

ingflow ; but particularly the female 
portraits have a pleasing simplicity, 
a modesty mixed with elegance, that 
renders them engaging and amiable. 
However, it must be confessed, that 
there appears a great sameness in 
his airs, too great a bimilaiity iu the 
countenances, and no great fire or 
imagination in hli composition*— 
Among the heat of his worka are 
the following: King William III. 
on a White Horse, at Hampton^ 
court; the oelehrated Beauties of 
hia time; a Chinese Convert, which 
he esteemed the best of his works ; 
the Duke of Gloucester; George I. 
at Guild-hall ; Dr. Wallis, at Oxford ; 
the Kit-Cat Club, at Barn Elms; 
Sir Isaac Newton ; and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. » Piles, 
PUk. 

KNELLER (John Zachary), a 
German painter of landscape, still- 
life, tScc., born ut Lubec in lG2o, and 
died in London in 1702, aged 67. 
He came to England with Ua hro. 
iber, air Godfirey, and painted aeve^ 
lal pleoea of anhitectore and still- 
life, which were greatly admired. 
Helikewiae painted in water-colours, 
in which he copied seresal of hia 
hrother's heads. 

KNUFER (Nichoka), a painter 
of battles and conversations, bom 
at Leipsic in 1 603, and died in 1 6G0, 
aged 57. He was a disciple of 
Emanuel Nysens, a painter in that 
city, M-itli whom he continued two 
years, and afterwards received in- 
struction from Abraham Bloeniart. 
He visited Denmark, and was em- 
ployed by the king to paint the 
battles of hia henne aooeators, which 



he executed to the entire aatiafiiction 
of that prince, and the approbaticii 
of the ablest judges of that court. 
The figurea in all his subjects were 
but of a small size, but they were 
correct, and designed Mith a great 
deal of nature and truth. Weyer- 
mans describes a picture which he 
saw at the Hague, painted by Knu- 
fcr, that was eq\iully admired for the 
design and expression. The subject 
is a sliepherdess wearing a garland 
of llowers, and condncted by a shep- 
herd; and that writer observes, that 
there is an expression of respect in 
the countenance of the shepherd, 
which is aa atriking and affecting as . 
the modeaty and decency that are 
visible in Ykm^WeymJumtM^PHk. 

KOBELL (Ferdinand), a Ger- 
man painter and engraver, bom at 
Manhcim in 1740. He diatinguiah- 
ed himaelf at an early age by some 
views in the neighbourhood of his 
native city, and was appointed land- 
scape painter to the elector of Ba- 
varia. We have several etchings by 
this artist, executed with taste and 
spirit, among which arc the follow- 
ing: — Fonr middle-sized landscapes, 
dated 1767 ; a bet of six small of 
the sports of children; four land- 
scapes inth ruins; fonrmountainona 
landacapes^^^riftt. 

EOB£LL (William), the aon of 
the preceding artiat, bom at Mann, 
heun about the year 1766, and was 
instructed in landscape painting and 
engraving by liis &ther. He has 
etched some charming plates, after 
the works of the principal landscape 
painters of the Dutch school, in 
which he has been uncommonly suc- 
cessful in representing the particular 
style of each master. The following 
is a list of his most interesting pro- 
ductions: — A landscape, with tra- 
vellers and horses loaded ; two land- 
scapes, with figurea and cattle; 
cairaliers and horses at the door of 
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an iun \ a pair of landscapes, with 
csttle ; % kndflcapc, witli a woman 
carrying a hm\ with an ox and 
•ome sbeep ; a Bhqiberdeat, witb a 
cow and some sheep; a landscape, 
with a waterfrll ; a view in Holland ; 
a landscape, with a shepherd playing 
on his ]ipe, and several animals; 
figures goinjr a hawking. — Strutt. 

KOEBERGEU (Winceslaus), a 
Pleuii?li historical painter, born at 
Antwri"]! in 1 .534, and died in 1 604, 
apod 70. lie was a disciple of 
Martin de Vos, and aftenvards visited 
Rome. In the cliurcli of Notre 
Dame, at Antwerp, is a picture of 
his representing tlic Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, which is beheld with 
pleasure by eveiT lo^er of the srt 

KOECE, or KOUC (Peter), a 
Flemish historical and landscape 
'painter, born at Alost in 1500, and 

died in 1553,;iirc<l')3. Hewas a disciple 
of Bernard Van Orley, of Brussels, 
who instructed him in the principles 
of colouring and design. He visited 
Rome, and studied the antiques, and 
sketched not only some beautiful 
views about that city, but of other 
parts of Italy, through Avhich he tra- 
velled. Shortly alter }iis return to 
his own country, he liuppcned to be 
engaged by some merchants to paint 
the designs for a tapestry mann&c- 
tory, which they bad agreed to un- 
dertake at Constantinople, and was 
prevailed on to trayel to Turkey. 
But though the project failed of 
success, yet it afforded Kouc an 
opportunity of designing the most 
pleasant views in the neighbourhood 
of that city ; as also the processions, 
assemblies, sport?, feasts, and con- 
versations of tlje Turks, which he 
represented ifi au agreeable style. — 
Ho copied liis pictures from nature, 
and their dresses were atlupted to 
the mode of the time, to their sta- 
tions and characters. The counted 



nances of his female figures were 
▼ery engaging, and his back-grounds 
in particularare managed with abun- 
dance of skilL Seven of those 
Turkish deagns were afterwards ea- 
graved on wood, and in one of them 
he introduced liis own portrait in 
the habit of a Turk.«— iS^iiiidirar^ 
Houb.^Pilk. 

KOERTEN (Joanna), a cele. 
bn\ted Dutch pain tress and em- 
broideress, born at Amsterdam in 
ItjoU, and died in 1715, acred 
She was the wife of Adrian iilock, 
and in her youth showed an extra- 
ordinary taste for drawing, paiutiug, 
and embroidery, and arrived at great 
excelloDGe in idl. She also modelled 
in wax, and made artificial ornaments 
and flolvers ; but her principal ex* 
cellence was in cutting figures out of 
paper with scissors, and her portraits 
and landscapes in this way were so 
much talked of^thatforeignetB visited 
Amsterdam to see them, amongst 
whom was Peter the reat of Russia. 
She was not confined to anv sub- 
jects, for all kinds were to her 
equally easy and familiar. Sea- 
pieces, animals, architecture, and 
still-life, were her favourite subjects ; 
but she also cut portraits on paper, 
with as striking a resemblance us if 
they had been painted in oil, by the 
hand of the ablest artiata. Tlie eks- 
tor Palatine offered her for thiee 
small pictures of her cutting^ a thou* 
sand florins; yet she refused even 
so laige a price for them. At the 
request of the empress of Gennaay, 
she designed a trophy with tlie arms 
of the eminre^ ornamented with 
laurel crowns, garlands of flowers, 
and other enriclmients suitable to 
the subject, which slic executed 
with such correctness ot' drnuing and 
design, sucii \von<ierful tendeniesa 
and beauty, as is not to be describtMl, 
and scarcely to be credit4?d. For 
this exquisite performance she re- 
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ceived a present from the empress 
of four thousand florins. She also 
cut the portrait of the nnperor, 
"which is hung up in tlic iuiperiul 
cabinet at Vienna — Jloub.^ Pilk. 

KOETS (Roelof), an eminent 
portrait-painter, bom at ZwuU in 
1G53, and died in 1725, aged 70. 
He was distinguished by several 
princes, particularly by WlUiuii lO* 
of England ; and it is nSd he paint- 
ed 6000 portnits, all itfSl finished. 

KONINGK(DaTidde),aFlemish 
painter of birds, flowen, still-life, 
&c. TTr was first instructed in the 
art' by Nicasius, and was afterwards 

a disciple (if John Fytt. lie imitated 
the style of this master so exactly, 
that at last it excited his jealousy ; 
fur Fytt observed, with some de|jfree 
of mortification, that tiie works of 
Koninck were frequently taken for 
his own, nnd brought equal prices 
at the puhlic sales. lie travelled 
through France and Germany, to 
Italy; and ^na much employed 
wherever he went ; and his reception 
at Rome waa worthy of hia merit. 
Hia worka leaemhle thoie of Fytt, 
and hia anhjects are the same ; his 
totidi 18 free and firm ; his colour, 
ing strong, and like nature ; and he 
particularly excelled in birds. He was 
constantly a competitor with Fytt; 
but comparison with that eminent 
painter niu?t he obviously to his dis- 
advantage. A\ ith greater labour and 
less freedom of touch he was still in 
high esteem, though with i-onnois- 
seurs he h;is never held an equal 
rank with that master. — Van Man' 
der, 

KONIN6 (Philip de), a Dutch 
portrait-painter* bom at Amsterdam 
in 1619» and died in 1689, aged 70. 
He was a disdple of Rembrandt, 
whose style and manner he adopted ; 
and added an honour to that emi- 
nent artist, by the merit of his per. 



formanrcs. He supported for many 
years the character ho obtained in 

the early part of his life, and wns 
esteemed an excellent painter of 
portraits. The grand duke of 
Tuscany entertained so high aa 
esteem for this master, that he 
jjlaced his picture, paiuted by him- 
self, in the Florentine Gallery.— 

KONING (Solomon), a Dutch 
historical and portrait-painter, bom 
about 1609. He waa inatracted in 
drawingby David Kolyn, and studied 

painting under Francis Vemando 
and Nicholas Moojart, bein^ suecca- * 
sively the disciple of each of those 
masters. Koning adopted nature 
as his guide, and rendered himself 
one of the most considerable masters 
of liis time. lie generally painted 
portniits, though his inclination 
prompted him to paint history, with 
figures as lar^e as life ; and he also 
painted historical subjects in small, 
with an equal degree of merit. Hia 
best picturea aie, David and Bath, 
sheba, which waa purchased by the 
Portuguese ambaasador, and sent to 
the king of Portugal; Tarquin and 
Lucrece ; Judas in despair, throw- 
ing down the silver for which ho 
had betrayed his Lord ; and Solo- 
mon's Idc^try. — Sandrart^Houb^ 
Pilk. 

KOOGEN (Leonard Vander), a 
Dutch painter, born at Haerlem in 
J()10, and died in IGHl, ajjed 71. 
His parents were in allluent circum- 
stances; and on his discovering an 
inclination for the art, sent him to 
Antwerp, where he became a scholar 
of Jacob Joerdaena. ' On his return 
to Holland, his first efforts were 
historical aubjecta, but becoming ac- 
quainted with Coraeliua Bega, he 
quitted that 'line, and painted con- 
versations, and boors rc»galing, in the 
style of Bega* The pictures of Van- 
der Koogan aare ingeniously com- 
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posed ; his figures are correctly and 
spiritedly desipned, and his colouring 
is clear and transpai'ent. His works 
are little known out of his own 
country, where they are deservedly 
esteem ed. — Sandrart. 

KOWENBURGH ( Christian 
Van), a Dutch historical painter, 
Wn at Delft in 1604, and died 
in 1667, aged 63. He received tlie 
lint inttructiont in tlie art of punt- 
ing from John Van Nes, mih whom 
be redded some years. Kouwen. 
bnigh travelled to Italy, where by 
studying after the hest models, and 
adopting the style of the most ap- 
proved masters, he altered his Fle- 
mish style to one perfectly Italian. 
His subjects were for the most part 
historical, with figures as large as 
life ; and he particularly excelled in 
designing the naked. His colouring 
was exceedingly natuml, his design 
correct, and his composition was in 
a beautiful and grand style. Many 
fine pictures of this master^s hand are 
in the palace of the prince of Orange, 
at Ryswick, and in the House in Uie 
Wood. — Wyeman^ Houb,^ Pt'A. 

EilAUS (John Ulric), an inge^ 
nious German cnn^ver,, bom at 
Augsbourg in 1645. He was a pupil 
of Melchior Kussel, whose daughter 
he married. The style of he Cler 
seems to have been the model of his 
imitation, in w^hich he was tolerably 
successful. His prints are very nu- 
merous, many of which are sacred 
subjects, as he cujrraved the plates of 
three different Bibles. He excelled 
in perspective views and architec- 
tural ornaments, which are neatly 
execQted, and produce a very agree- 
able tffeet^SkrvU. 

KRAUSE (Frauds), a German 
pointer, bom at Augsbouigin 1706, 
and died in 1754, aged 48. He went 
at an esrly period of life to Venice, 
where ho studied under Gio-Batista 
Piszzettai whose dark and dingy 



hues he adopted. On leaving that 
master he visited Paris, where he 
met with so little success, that he 
was obliged to paint portraits in 
crayons for subsistence. He left 
Paris for the south of France, in 
search of employment ; and iiavinsr 
reached Lyons, he met with employ- 
ment more worthy of his talents. 
He was engaged to paint some 
pictures for &e church do la Siinte 
Croix,and a series of works fot thst 
of Our Lady, which oeeopied him 
for the lemainder of his lifc^D* 
POes. 

KUICK (John Van), an histo- 
rical and portrait-painter, bom at 
Dort in l^^O, and burnt by the 
Jesuits at Dort in 1572. Veni'httle 
is known of this artist, and he miL'ht 
probably have slept unremcinbered, 
if he had not awakened the jealous 
persecution of the Jesuits. Sandrart 
and other writers assert, that ha\'injj 
executed a picture for one of that 
order, upon taking it home he ex- 
pressed dissatisfiu^oo at the paymsat 
not bdng regularly mado^ aococdiag 
to a previous agreement iribidi ss 
ezsspemted the holy fikthm, thst 
they accused him of being a heretic, 
and he suffered accordingly.*— iSvOU 
drartj VanMander. 

KUPETZKI (John), a celebrated 
Bohemian liistorical painter, bom at 
Porsina, on the frontiers of Hun- 
gary, in 1667, and died in 1740, 
aged 73. His father was eager to 
have him fixed to a trade, and for 
that reason he withdrew himself 
privately, to avoid a situation that 
seemed disagreeable to him, sod 
directly contrary to hia inclinstisB, 
though he was under the necesrity sf 
begging as he travelled, and su^rsi 
extreme hardship. Entirely undo- 
termined whither to direct Ui 
course, he stopped accidentally at 
the castle of count Czobor, in qusit 
of some assistance, and thm saw a 
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painter at M'ork, -wliosc name was 
Claus, and whose reputation in tliat 
country was considerable. Kupetzki 
surveyed the work with remarkable 
attention for some time ; and then, \ 
taking up a piece of charcoal, he '< 
imitated on the wall some of the 
ornaments with such spiiit, that the 
count and the painter were snr. 
prised ; for Kupetzki, being asked 
wbat master bad'tai^t hhn, an- 
swered, tliat his loTe for ishe art had 
been bis only director. Czobor ge^ 
nerously took him under his protec- 
tion, maintained him in the castle, 
provided every necessary for him, 
and engaged Claus to instnict him in 
the art of j)ainting. He soon became 
capable of assisting his master in 
several great works ; and after quit- 
ting him, he went to Rome and 
Venice for farther improvement. In 
those cities, he for some time dili- 
gently copied the works of the best 
masters; till at last his reputation so 
greatly increased, that he was em- 
ployed by the nobilitj of Rome, was 
enriched and hononied, and pal^k$ca- 
larlj patronised by prince Stanislaus 
Sobieski. The meritof his works may 
reasonably be conjectured, from the 
fret that the margrave of Branden- 
burg Bareith, for nine of his pictures, 
gave Kupetzki sixteen thousand Ger- 
man florins. The emperor Charlrs 
III. would willingly have retained 
him in his service as principal painter, 
which stiition he had held under the 
emperor Joseph ; but he preferred 
his liberty to all tlic advantages of 
so lionourable an employment. He 
painted the portnits of the imperisi 
ftmily sevend times, and the prin- 
cipal nobility of that court; and had 
also the honour of painting the 
ciar Peter, and most of the princes 
cf Germany. In respect of his 
colouring, in which his greatest 
escellence consisted, he M;ts com- 
pared to Rembmndt; but, in regard 



to the hands, he was equal to Van- 
dyck. The colouring of his heads 
engaged his principal attention, and 
he seemed negligent of the draperies ; 
yet no master could possibly have a 
more extensive knowledge of the 
chiaio-scuro than Kupetzki. — Vas, 

KUSELL (Melchior), a German 
designer and engraver, bom at 
Augsbourg in 1622, and died in 
1682, aged 60. After learning the 
elements of the art in his iwtiTa 
city, he went to Frankfort, where 
he became a pupil of Matthew Me- 
rian. The plates engraved by this 
artist are in a liighly finished and 
very agreeable style. His principal 
work is a set of one hundred and 
forty-eight etchings of various sizes, 
chiefly after tlie designs of William 
Baur, known by the name of the 
Miniatures of the Emperor, con- 
sisting of the Life, Passion, and 
Miracles of Clirist, sea-ports, and 
views in Italy, &c. They are eldied 
with great neatness and sphnt, and 
haveachanningeffDct. He also en- 
graved seyenl portndts and other 
subjects.^ — Stnitt 

KUYP, or CUYP (Jscob), a 
landscape painter, born at Dort about 
1575. He was a disciple of Abraham 
Bloemart, by whose instruction he 
became an extraordinary good painter 
of landscapes. His principal subjects 
were the (lill'crcnt views, which he 
sketched after nature, in the environs 
of Dort ; always being attentive to 
introduce pieces of water, or rivers, 
with cattle on the banks, and par- 
ticularly cows and sheep. Yet fre- 
quently he painted battles, as also 
the mardung or encampments of 
armies. He had a good pencil, a 
broad and firee touch, a tone of 
colouring that was sweet and agree- 
able, an outline generally correct, 
with great transparency in his water, 
and good keeping. He was the 
founder of the painting academy of 
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St. Luke, in that city, in conjunction 
\vi th Isaac Van I lasselt, Cornel i us Te- 
gelbcrir, and Jac(jucs Griet, in 1642. 
mmm~Houb.^ VuH Mnmhr. 

KUYP, or CUYP (Albert,) a 
Dutch painter of cattle, &c., bom at 
Dort about IGOG. IIu Wiiij thu sou 
of Jacob Kuyp, and received the 
fint instroctioiiB in the art of paint- 
ing from liii filther. Hifl principal 
subjects were oxen, sheep, cows, 
liorses, fruit, laadscapes, smooth m- 
ter, or ships and boats, all of which 
he designed or executed with equal 
facility. He excelled in erery ar- 
ticle that he attempted to represent^ 
and painted eveiy object in the same 
free and niitunil manner; always 
lovely and true in his colouring, al- 
ways clear and transparent. He was 
accustomed to observe nicely even 
the particular times of tlic day, 
express tlic various dilFusions of 
light on his objects, with all the 
truth of miture ; and in his ]MttreB 
the momiog, attended by all its mists 
and irapoiirs, the clearer light of 
ttoon^ and the vsffinm-coloured tints 



of the evening, may readily be 
distinguished. Ho likewise excel- 
led in moon -light ]>ieces ; some of 
them being so Mduiirably expressed, 
that the glittcrinj^ reflection on the 
surface of the water appeared more 
like nature, than a pictorial imita- 
tion of it. His best pei-formance n 
the representation of the cattie-mtt- 
ketatDort, and the square when 
the troops and soldiers exercise. In 
that picture he has painted the mest 
beautiful horses that appeared on 
the parade, so like, that ever}- one 
might be as distinctly known in the 
paintiug as in their evolutions. His 
studies were entirely after nature, 
and most of the views which com- 
posed the subjects of his landscapes 
arc in and about the city of Dort. 
He left a great number of di-awings 
and designs, heightened with water- 
colours, which are preserved as cu- 
riosities by the connoisseurs. Ac- 
cording to Houbrakeu, the works of 
this excellent artist were much 
sought after, and sold to very high 
prioes.^Jibitb.9 PUk. 



|AAN (A. Vander), a Dutch en- 
graver, bom at Utrecht about the 
year IGUO. He resided some time 
at Paris, where he worked for the 
printsellers. His most considerable 
performance is a set of landsuipes, 
ctclied in a neat and finished style, 
from the desij^is of I. Ghuiber. He 
also engraved the portrait of Law- 
rence Coster, of Haerlem, to whom 
the Dutch attribute the invention of 
piintiog, and some plates, after Van- 
der Meulen.— .iSlfntf/. 

LABEYLE (CharlesX a Swiss 
architect, who died in Fnuuse about 
1 7G2. This artist was invited into 
England by the earl of Pembroke, 
who atroi^y recommended him to 



the court. He undertook the coiu 
struction of Westminster Biu^v 
which will be a lasting monumoit 
of his skill as an architect. 

LABRADOR (Juan), a Spanish 
painter, bom at Badajoz about the 
year 1530, and died in 1600, r^red 
70, He is said to liavc been a 
scholar of the divine Morales. lie 
did not follow the style of that 
master, but devoted himself to psint- 
ing flowers^ fruit, and stillJife; and, 
according to Palomino, excelled 
every artist of his country in those 
subjects. In Mr. Cumberiand^s ca. 
talogue of the king of Spain's col* 
lection at Madrid, he h%hly com- 
mends tvo flower-pieoes by this 
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painter, and asserts, " tliat it had 
never been his chance to meet with 
any paintinjrs of tlie like sort, wliich 
he thought comparable to those by 
Labnulor. — Cumberland. 

LADMIBAL (John), a Dutch 
engraver, born at Lejrden about the 
year 1680. He exeeated many 
prints in colouia of anatomktl aaV 
jeetB and natuial history^ and was 
much employed hj the celebrated 
Bujsch. — Strutt. 

LAENEN (Christopher Vander), 
a Flemish painter, bom about the 
year 1570. He painted conversa- 
tions and subjects of gallantry. His 
pictures are ingeniously composed, 
and his figures are well drawn. The 
■works of this artist are rarely seen 
in this country ; but they hold a 
respectable rank in the collections 
of Flanders and Brabant.^-iS'^ru^^ 

LAER, celled BABIBOGCIO 
(Peter Van), a Dutch historical and 
portrait pamter, bom in 1613, and 
died in ]673» aged 60. The Italians 
gave him the name of Bamboodo,ott 
account of the uncommon shape of 
his body, the lower part being one 
third longer than the upper, and 
liis neck so short, that it was buried 
between his shoulders ; nature, how- 
ever, had made ample amends for 
the unseemliness of his limbs, in 
the superior beauties of a mind en- 
dowed with extensive powers of per- 
ception and imitation. He resided 
at Rome for sixteen years succes- 
sively, and was held in the highest 
esteem by all tanks t£ men, as veil 
aa hj those of his own profesnon, 
not only on account of his eztnu 
ordinary alnlities, hut also for the 
amiable qualities of his mind. He 
studied nature incessantly, observing 
with a curious exactness every effect 
of light on different objects, at dif- 
ferent hours of the day, and what- 
soever incident afforded pleasure to 
his imagination his memory for ever 



retained. His style of painting is 
sweet and true, and his touch de- 
licate, with great transparency of 
colouring. His figures are always 
of a suKiU size, well proportioned, 
and correctly designed ; and although 
his subjects are taken but ftom l£e 
lower kind of nature, such as plun- 
derings, playing at bowls, ilms, ftr> 
riers* shops, cattle, or eonvenations, 
yet, whatever he painted was so 
excellently designed, so happily ex- 
ecuted and highly finished, that his 
manner was adopted by many Italian 
painter?? of his time. His works are 
still universally admired, and he is 
justly ranked amongst the first class 
of the eminent masters. His hand 
was as quick as his imagination, so 
tliat he rarely made sketches or de- 
signs for any of his works ; he only 
marked the subject with a crayon on 
the canvas, and finished it without 
more delay. His memory was amaz- 
ing ; for whatever objects he saw, 
if he considered them with any in- 
tention to insert them in his compo^ 
sitions, the idea of them was so 
strongly impresied on his mind, that 
he could represent them \rith as 
much truth as if they were placed 
before his eyes. Sandrart observes, 
that although painters, who arc 
accustomed to a small size, are 
frequently inaccurate in the dis- 
position of the different puts of 
their subject, seeming content if 
the whole appear natural, yet Bam- 
boccio was as minutely exact in 
having his figures, trees, grounds, 
and distances, detennkied with aa 
much precision and perspective 
truth, as the best masters usually 
are in pictures of the laigest size ; 
which is one circumstance that 
causes the eye to be so agi'C^&bly 
deluded by the paintings of Bam- 
boccio. In the latter part of his 
life he was severely tormented with 
aa asthmatic complaint, which he 
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endured with much patience ; and it 
is reported, that as his disorder 
seemed to him insupportahlo, he 
threw himself into a canal to shorten 
his misery, aud was drowned. — 
Pilk. 

LAIRESSE (Gerard), a cele- 
Imted German historicad painter, 
lK»ni at Liege in 1640, and died in 
1711, aged 71. He received the 
prindpal knowledge of the art of 
painting from his &ther, Rmnier de 
Laireaae, ihongh he is also supposed 
to have heen a disdple of Bertholet 
Fiemael. His manner of handling 
was indeed very like the manner of 
that master, and his pictures were 
in as crood esteem; the only percept- 
ible dirterence seems to he, that the 
pencil of Lairessc wjis more rough 
than that of Bertholet, and his co- 
louring not so mcltinpf and delicate. 
By his intimacy and conversation 
with Bertholet, he acquired that 
taste of the antique whidi Is ohserv- 
ahle in all his works, thon|^ he "was 
afterwards more fallj instmeted hj 
others. Bnt he formed his style 
and taste of design hy the prints 
and drawings of Pietro Testa, Nicolo 
Pou88in,and the studies of Bertholet, 
which the latter sketched from the 
vestiges of the superb ancient build- 
ings at Rome, and also after the 
antique statues. When lie began 
to follow his profession for a liveli- 
hood, he settled at Utrecht; yet 
he was there in very distressed cir- 
cumstances, and so necessitous as 
to bo obliged to paiut industriously 
to procure a poor maintenance. But 
at last, through the persuasion of 
some friend, he sent one of his 
pictures to a picture merchant of 
Amsterdam, whose jiame was Yy. 
lenburg, who showed it to Grehher 
and John Van Pee ; and those art- 
ists commended it so highly, that 
Vylenlnirir, having inquired where 
he could sec the author of that pic- 



ture, went immediately to Utrecht, 
and prevdled on Lairesso to go with 
him to Amsterdam ; which happened 
to prove the means of raising him 
from want and obscurity to affluence 
and reputation. The expedition of 
his pencil was equal to the vivacity 
of his imi^nation, and his eztraor- 
dinary power of hand is sofficiently 
evidenced hy the great nmnher of 
compositions which he finished. He 
almost always told the story of his 
subject with great felicity, hut all 
his paintings are by no means equal, 
either in composition, correctness, or 
invention. Perhaps that inequahty 
of merit might have been partly oc- 
casioned by tbe languor of his spirits 
at particular times, and partly by 
tbe multiplicity of his undertakings ; 
but, in every one of his pictun**, 
there are great a}>})earances uf a 
masterly genius ; for his cxpresMDH 
is generally lively, his colouring 
good, true^ and growing, and a 
light firm touch gives a heanty and 
value to every thing he painted. In 
his draperies may be observed the 
taste oif the best master of Italy ; 
they are light, broad, simple, and 
in very natural folds. But the dnu 
peries of his women were of silks 
that admitted of different inflections 
of liglit, and sometimes gave them 
an appearance ot" richness, as in his 
picture of Stratonice.. His figures 
usually were well turned, though 
souietimes rather too short; aiid 
not\rithstanding some of them want- 
ed grace, yet he designed many that 
were truly graceful. He had the 
unhappiness to lose his sight seveial 
years bdfoce he died ; bnt even then 
he was constantly attended by Ae 
artists and lovers of paintiqg^ to 
receive instruction from him, of 
which he was remarkably conUMK 
nicative ; and the treatises on design 
and colouring, which pass under 
the name of Lairesse, w^ not wiiu 
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ten by liiiii, but collected tVoiii his 
observations, after ho was blin<l, 
and published after bis death, by 
the society of ailists. Whenever 
the back grounds of bis pictures 
leqnired aarchiteeture, he designed it 
in a grand style, as if the ruins of 
Athens or Rome had been his 
models. The pictore which is ac- 
counted his most capital perform- 
ance is the History of Helidorus^ 
at Amsterdam : and tlie pictures of 
Yonng Mos>c8 tmmpling on the 
Crown of Pharaoh ; Polyxcna ; Ger- 
manicus ; and Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, are very highly cekljiated. 
His brother Eniest also made very 
considerable advances in the same 
profession, even whilst a yonng man, 
and excelled in painting aii sorts of 
animals. — // oub. 

• LAMA (Gioyanni), an Italian 
pidnter, horn at Nsplesin 1508, and 
^ in 1579, aged 71. After 
learning the first ptindples of design 
firom his ftiher» he ^vas placed under 
the tuition of Gio. Antonio d*Amato. 
In 1527, the memorable sacking of 
Rome drove from that city the 
greater part of the inhabitants, 
among others, Polidoro da Caiu- 
vaggio, who took retuLre at Naples, 
and Lama had the advantage of his 
instruction, and became a very re- 
ppcctablc artist. In the church of 
S. Marcellino is an altar piece by 
this master, representing the Trans- 
figuration ; and in S. Lorenzo, a 
picture of the Stoning of Stephen. 
In S. Giaoomo de Spagnuoli is his 
admired work of the Deposition firom 
the Gross, to much in the style of 
PoUdoro, that it was by many sup. 
posed to be painted by him. — 
jU^A rqenviUe. 

. LAMBERT (Geoi^e), an English 
painter, born abont the year 1710. 
He first received instructions from 
William llassell, but afterwards 
imitated the style of Wooiton, to 



wliom he was greatly superior, lie 
has tlie credit of being one of the first 
of the Knglish painters who treated 
landscape with a pleasing ami ]»io- 
turesque effect ; though the judicious 
and candid iftiserver will not he dis. 
posed Co admit of his superiority to 
Gaspar Poussin in the richness or 
grandeur of his eompositionfl. Hia 
genius was adapted to large decora- 
tive arrangements ; and perhaps 
some of his finest works were the 
beautiful scenerj' he painted for the 
theatres. The forms of his trees are 
grand, and his masses are conducted 
with taste and judgment. In con- 
junction \nth Samuel Scott, he 
jKiinted some views of ilio settle- 
ments of the East India Company, 
for their house in Lcadenhall-strcet. 
Some of his landscapes have been 
engraved by Yiwres, Mason, £cc.— . 

LANCItET(Nichoks),a French 
histMicsl painter, horn at Paris in 
1690, and died in 1743, aged 53. 
He was a disciple of Wattcau, and, 

according some writers, of Gillot; 
but mosi probably lie might have 
been instructed by both. Under the 
direction of Watteau he made an 
extraordinary progiess ; and so well 
imitated the style and manner of his 
master, that some of his works are 
frequently taken for the gennino 
paintings of Watteau; and although 
it cannot be truly said that he 
arrived at the excellenco of bis 
master, either in the spirit and deli, 
cacy of his design or the heauty <^ 
his colouring and handling, yet his 
paintings are lively and agreeahle* 
He was indefatigable in his profes- 
sion, and finished a great number of 
pictures, displaying mueh truth and 
nature, good composition and cxe. 
cution ; groups of figures, well dis- 
posed and atrreeably turned, and the 
whole handled with a light pencil — 
JJ'Aryenvide. 
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LANCRINCK (Prosper Henri- ] 
cua), an euiineiit Flcaiish laniUaij)c ■ 
paiuttT, born at Antwerp in 16G8, 
and died in 1692, aged 24. lie 
came to England wluin yonngy and 
ynm' patronised by tbe noliility md 
gentry. He represented broken, 
rode, and naoommoa 'views* He 
died of intempennee. — Vertue. 

LANDULFO (Pompeo), a Nea- 
poMtan pdnter, bom at Naples about 
tbe year 1416. According to Do> 
minici, he ^vas placed under the care 
of Gio. Bernardo Tiama, where he 
discovered a superior genius, and 
whilst he was yet very youn?, 
painted an altar-piece for the t liurch 
of S. Matteo, at Naples, representing 
the Virgin with the infant Jesus in 
the clouds, surrounded by angels, 
lie afterwards painted a fine picture 
Ibr tbe cburcb of La Fieti, of tbe 
Holy FamUy, intb St. Fnncia, St 
Oatberine, and St Luda, wbicb was 
considered bis best work.— J)o- 

L AN FRANCO (Giovanni), an 
Italian historical painter, bom at 
Famia in 1581, and died in 1647, 
aged 6G. He was at first the dis- 
ciple of Agostino Caracci, but iiftt-r- 
wards of Annibalc, to whose taste 
of design and colouring he adhered 
cntirelv. He obtained under that 
eminent artist so c:reut a degree of 
knowledge in his juofession, and 
such a power in pencilling, that he 
was employed by Annibale to eze- 
ente some of bis designs in tbe 
Famesisn palsoe at Rome, wbicb be 
finisbed in so masterly a manner, 
ibat be made tbe difCNrence imper- 
ceptible between bis work and the 
work of bis master, even to the 
present time. His genius directed 
him to grand compositions, for he 
had a peculiar f:u-ility in designing 
them, and he painted in fresco as 
well as in oil. His imagination was 
lively, and his baud ready to exe- 



cute the ideas which occuiTcd to 
his mind ; but that remarkable ease 
with which he invented, and that 
readiness in expressing liis concej)- 
tions, caused bun to be less attentive 
to tbe study of every part of bit 
design, and less caiefiil to observe 
tbe requisite ooneetness. Whilst 
be w^ under tbe guidance of Anni. 
bale, he was much more correct j 
but after the death of tbat cele- 
brated artist, he abandoned himself 
more to the impetuofiity of bis 
genius, and with much less r^ard 
to regularity and the beauty of pro- 
portion. The cupola of Parma 
(which was painted by Gorrcggio), 
Lanfranco studied so particularly, 
that it enlarjred his ideas, and jravo 
him such a fondness fur the admir- 
able effect produced by fore-shortened 
figures, wben tbey are happily eze- 
euted, and also aucb a taste for tbo 
grandeur of compositbn, tiiat in du^ 
cupola of St Andrea della Valle, at 
Rome* be designed figures of above 
twenty ftet in height, which have a 
noble effect. As he was thoroughly 
acquainted with tbe principles Of 
perspective, those large figures ap- 
pear but of a natural and just pro- 
portion from the point of observation 
below, and to a judicious eye they 
seem much more commendable than 
some of his smaller designs ; the 
subject of that painting is, the re- 
presentation of the Saints in (ilory, 
and is esteemed bis most capital per. 
formance. He did indeed co^ts 
imitate tbe grace of C^rrcggio, bat 
nerer could arrive at ibat cxcellcnee^ 
his greatest power being manttsslsd 
in his compositions and foixs-sbertco- 
ing, for be was deficient in corrse^ 
ness and expression, and bis colour, 
ing, though sometimes adminUii^ 
was frequently too dark. His figurcf 
are well grouped, and his drapeiies 
have uncommon elegance ; but al- 
though his taste of design in tmits> 
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tation of his master Annibalo is 
always grand, yet ho could not pre- 
serve the same con'cctness; nor is 
bift colouring, or the tint of 1^ car- 
nations, any way conipazable to those 
of Annibale, his shadows particularly 
heing too black in gteneral, and fre^ 
qnently more similar to the prints 
of Caravaggio. Though he "was not 
irell skilled in the management of 
the chiaro^nro, being unacquainted 
with its true principle, yet he some- 
times practised it, rather from the 
felicity of his genius, than from any 
knowledge of the art. His peculiar 
genius was for painting in frescos, as 
may be perceived by several of his ^ 
large works. He joined witli his 
countryman, Sisto Badoloccbi, in | 
etching the histories of the Bible, 
«fter Ba£^lle*s gnmd work in the 
Tatican, which work they dedicated 
to theur master Annibale. By order 
of pope Urban VIII. he painted in 
the church of St, Peter, at Rome, 
the representation of that saint 
Walking on the water, which aifordcd 
the pope so much satisfaction, that 
Jie conferred on him tlie order of 
knighthood. One of tlic excellent 
compositions of Lanfranco is in the 
church of 8t. Anne, at Naples. It 
represents the Virgin and Child with 
St. Dominic and St. Juniiarius. The 
composition is ti nl v fine, tlio colour- 
ing admirable, and the effect bcauti- 
fiil and brilliant. The head of the 
Virgin Is in giand style, and with« 
character full of majesty and dignity ; 
and in the same dty, in the Palazzo 
della Torre, there is a picture by 
this master, which is esteemed equal 
to any of his productions. The sub- 
ject is, St. If'rancis dying, attended 
by angels, who are assisting and 
comforting him in his last moments, 
and tbc figure** uvc as large as life. 
Lanfitinco wa.s l»apj)Y in his family. 
His wife, who was very handsome, ' 
brought him several fine children. 



who being grown up, and delighting 
in poetry and music, made a sort of 
Parnassus in bis bouse. His eldest 
daughter sung finely, and played 
well on sevenl instruments.— Z>« 
Piles, PUk, 

LANGLY (Batty), an English 
aichitect, who died about 1751. 
This artist, according to Walpole, 
endeavonred to adopt Gothic archi- 
tecture to Roman measures) as Sir 
Philip Sidney attempted to regulate 
English verse by Roman feet. Langly 
went farther, and (for he never copied 
Gothic) indented five orders for that 
style. All that his books achieved,, 
bas been to teach carpenters to mas- 
sacre that venerable species, and to ' 
give oco;u><ioii to tbose who know no- 
tliing of the matter, and who mistake 
his clumsy efforts for real imitation, 
to censure the prodnctions of our 
ancestors, whose bold and beautiliil 
fiibrics sir Christopher Wren viewed 
and reviewed with astonishment, and 
never mentioned without esteem. 
Batty Langly published some other 
works, particularly an Accurate De- 
scription of Newgate, &c. ; a Design 
for a New Bridge at Westminster, 
1736 ; a Reply to Mr. James's Tract 
on the same subject, and a useful 
one on tbe prices of works and ma- 
terials for building. He also in- 
vented an artificial stone, of which 
be made figures, an art lately brought 
to great perfection. 

LANGUERBE (Louis), aFrench 
historical painter, bom at Pazis in 
1663, and died 1721, aged 58. At 
first he was placed in the Jesuits^ 
college, but having an impediment 
in his s])cech, and discovering much 
inclination to drawing, his parents 
were advised to place him to tho 
profession of painting. He was ac- 
corJint, ! y jdaced in tbe royal aciidcmy 
of painting, and he studied for some 
time under Lc Brun. In 1683 ho 
came to £Dgknd with Risard, a 
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painter of architecture, and both 
were employed by Vcrrio. Langu- 
erre painted for him most of the lai^e 
pictont in St Btrtholomew^t hos. 
pital, ftod succeeded lo well, that he 
roie into great esteem, execnting 
great numbers of ceOingSy halls, and 
staircases, particularly at Lord Ex- 
etor*8, at Burleigh. King William 
gave hiin lodgings at Hampton-oourt, 
where he painted the Lsbours of 
Hercules in chiaro-scuro ; and being 
appointed to rep;n*r those valuable 
pictures, the Triumphs of Julius 
Cftsar, by Andi-ea Montegna, he ex- 
ecuted his commission ^^'\ih great 
judgment and skill. Langucrre was 
first chosen unanimously by the 
commissioners for rebuilding St. 
PauFs to decorate the inside of the 
cupola, which was set aside by the 
4 prevailS^g influence of Thomldll, a 
pfefersncd not ravished from him hy 
superior merit On the union of 
Englsnd snd Scotland, he was ordered 
hy queen Anne to make designs for 
a set of tapestry on that occasion, 
in which were to be introduced the 
portraits of her majesty and her 
principal ministers ; but though he 
gave tlie drawings, the work went no 
fai'ther. Languerre's best work is the 
grand saloon at Blenheim, the seat 
of the duke of Marlborough. 

LANIER, a painter who was em- 
ployed to collect pictures in foreign 
countries for Charles I. He placed 
a portieular mark on all which he 
brought to England. Xo farther 
account is known of lam^Vertue, 
LANKRINGK (Henry), a Fie- 
mish painter, bom in 1628, and died 
in 1692, aged 64. He learned the 
art of psintiug in the Academy at 
Antwerp, and became a painter of 
considcnible note. He studied prin- 
cipally after Titiarf and Salvator | 
Rosa, and met with consideniblc 1 
applause by his performances. His I 
mother dying, he came to his for- j 



tune when young. He determined 
upon visiting England, whei-e he met 
with a leoeptiou suitable to his great 
merit* He was also employed by 
rir Peter Lely in painting tba 
grounds, landscspes, flowers, onuk- 
ments, and drsperies of his meat ad* 
mired works. His landscapes show 
a good invention, good colourings 
and harmony; and they are ex- 
tremely firee and beantiM in the 
skies. His views are usually of a 
rough rude country, with broken 
grounds and uncommon scenery, 
having some stronglights judiciously 
placed, and great warmth ; and as 
to the figures which he introduced, 
they were properly disposed and de- 
signed in imitation of Titian. — JJe 
PUes^Pilk. 

LANZANI (Andrea), an ItsUaa 
painter, was bom at Ifikn, and 
educated under Gsrlo llaiatti He 
was esteemed for the excellence ef 
his composition and the beauty of 
his colouring. He died in 17i2«— • 
D^Argenviile. 

LAPPARELLI (FrancisX « 
eminent architect and mechanic, 
bom at Cortona in 1521, and died 
of the plague before Candiain 1570. 
His knowledge of the military science 
and mech<anics recommended him 
to Cosmo I. grand duke of Tus- 
cany, and pope Pius IV. intrusted 
him with the defence of Civita 
Vecchiii, which place he strongly 
fortified. Bfichel Angelo confided 
to him the execution ik his designs 
for the church of St Peter. Inl^ 
he was sent to fortify Malta agsinst 
the attempts of Solyman, and there 
he planned the city of Valetta. He 
was likewise employed by the se- 
nate of Venice, in fortifying the 
island of Candia against the Tuikl^ 
— Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

LAPO (Arnulphus), a famous 
architect, horn at Florence in 1232, 
and died in 1300, aged 68. He vis 
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the first who revived the true prin- 
ciples of architecture, and united in 
his structures elej^^nnce and solidity. 
He built the cathedral at Florence, 
and other great works.— -Acmt;. 
Diet. Hist. 

LARGIIJJERE (Nicholas), a 
French painter, bom at Paris in 
1656, and died in 1746, aged 90. 
He was a disciple of Francis Gobeau, 
« painter of some note. The priiu 
dpal subjects wblch be painted in 
tlds school were fruit, floweii, fish, 
landscapes, and animals, or subjects 
tekeii from low life, after the manner 
of Bamboccio and Jan Miel ; but he 
applied himself to study th6 works 
of the great masters in the historical 
style, as being more suitable to his 
turn of mind, and more likely to 
gain him that distinction of uliirli 
he seemed ambitious. When he 
thought himself suflBciently qualified 
to commence painter, he visited 
London, where he gained the friend- 
ship and countenance of sir Peter 
Lely, who expressed much esteem 
for his works. He was employed 
by king Charles H., for whom he 
painted serwral ^taires ; but a re- 
gard for his hx^j induced him to 
retom to Fiance. Vender Meuleu 
and Le Bran, having seen some of 
his performances, encouraged him 
to continue in his own country, and 
procured him friends by their re- 
commendation, so that his fame vas 
spread through Paris, and Louis 
XIV. sat to him for his portrait. 
On the accession of James IL he 
:^in visited England, and painted 
the portrait of that monarch and that 
of his queen, after which he returned 
to Paris, where he became director 
of the academy. He had an ezten^ 
rive capacity; his principal esccel- 
lence, however, consisted in his 
colouring, and particularly in por- 
trsits, of which the heads and hands 
were remarkably well executed. 



with a light and spirited pencil. 
His tint of c(dour was light and 
fresh, and by liis manner of laying 
on his colours, without breaking and 
torturing them, they have long re- 
tained their original freshness. 
D' Argent' ill f% Pilk. 

LAR.MKSSIN (Nicholas de, the 
Elder), a French engraver, born at 
Paris about the year 1640. He 
executed sevml portrsits, engraved 
in a veiy agreeable style* They 
are executed entirely with the graver, 
and possess eonsideiable merit.— 
Strutt. 

LARMESSIN (Nicholas de, the 
Younger). He was the son of the 
preceding artist, bom at Paris in 

1684. He was instructed in en- 
griiN-inj^ by his father. lie acquired 
considerable celebrity by Konic prints 
he engraved for the Crozat col lec- 
tion, became a member of the French 
academy, and engi-aver to the king. 
He executed a great number of 
portraits, historical subjects, and 
others, engraved in a neat finished 
style. In the execution of them, 
he united the point with the graver* 

LAROON (Maicellus), a Dutdi 
painter, bom at the Hague in 1653, 
and died in 1 705, aged 52. He ac- 
companied his father to England, who 
placed him under La Zoon, a por- 
trait painter, and afterwards with 
Fleshier. He drrw correctly, and 
painted drapery in a taste that was 
so far superior to any of his contem- 
poraries, that sir Godfrey Kneller 
employed him to clothe his figures. 
But the greatest merit of this painter 
consisted in the exactness with which 
he copied the works of the most 
eminent masters. A picture of that 
kind (which thc^ Italians caU Pastid) 
is mentioned in the collection at 
Houghton, the seat of lord Orford, 
which, it is said, might easily pass 
for the works of Baman, though it 
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W9B really iiaiuted by Laroon. — 
VerifU, Pilk. 

LASNE (Michael), a French en- 
pnivcr, btn ii nt Caen in Noimandy, 
in 1595. This artiat was one of the 
firat French engravers who distin- 
guished himself by a free and dex- 
teroiis management of the gi-aver. 
lie imitated the style of Cornelius 
Bloemart, and possessed consider- 
able ability. His drawing is toler- 
ably correct, and liis stroke is bold 
and free, tliougli bometiiiies there is 
an appearance of dryness in his 
^rks. He ym extremely labo. 
rious, and Kas left a great number 
of printa, consisting of portnuts, liis- 
torical and other subjects.— jy/rM/f. 

LASTMAN (Peter), a Dutch 
painter, bom at Haerlem about 
15JU. He was a disciple of Cor- 
nelius Cornelisz, of Haerlem; but 
when be bad spent some years under 
the direction of that master, he 
travelled to Italy, and improved 
himself both in taste, design, and 
handling. He composed a number 
of figure?, which be grouped with a 
great deal of propriety, and very 
often disposed them judiciously. 
Hit naked figures are usually well 
designed, his draperies flowing and 
faU,and his colouring strong; but 
all his studies from the antique, or 
the great masters, could not divest 
him of his national taste, nor furnish 
Ins mind with a competent degree 
of grace and elegance. The best 
painting of tbis master is tbe history 
of St. Paul at Lystra, in wliicb tbe 
characters are well distinguislied, 
particularly the priests, who liave 
an air of solemnity and dignity. He 
was exact in obser\nng the costume 
not only in tbe draperies of his 
figures, but even in the vases and 
inatrumenta used by the ancients of 
those times in their sacrifices. Rem- 
brandt was one of his cUsdples—— 



LAURENT (Peter Joseph), 
eminent architect and mechanic, 
bom in Flandors in 1715, and died 
in 1773, aged d8. At the age of 
eight years he constructed an hy- 
draulic machine, and at twenty-one 
be was intrusted with the superin- 
tendence of several public works. 
He had also the direction of the 
canals in the Low Countries and 
llainault. He formed a gniml lic- 
sign of joining the Soome with tha 
Scheldt, and performed other acU 
mirable and almost insurmountable 
schemes. On the in^tation of Louia 
XT. he undertook* a survey of the 
public iwids in France, and greatly 
added to the facility and- improve- 
ment of travelling. He also re- 
paired and beautified the palaces of 
Versailles, Trianon, and Marli.^ 
Nouv. Diet. His*., D\ArgenvUle* 
LAURI (Filippo), an Italian 
painter, born at Rome in 1(>"23, and 
died in 1694, aged 71. He was a 
disciple of Angelo Carofelli, wbom 
be excelled. He painted historical 
pieces, with landscapes in tlie back- 
ground, also laige pictures for 
churches; but his chief subjects were 
metamorphoeesandbaochaiiala. ffia 
father and elder brother were also 
eminent artista.— J[>*2lr^efi«ilK0. 

LAWRENCE (Sir Thoma% 
Knigbt), late President of the 
Royal Academy^ Principal PoT" 
trait Painter to his Majestifs 
LI,,D, of the Ujuversity of Ox- 
^ford; M(')!ii)pr (f the French 
Leffion of Jlonour^ and of the 
Academies of Rome, Ve7vct\ Flo- 
rence^ Viifina^ and IVeir York; 
Fellow of the Royal Socitty; Mem^ 
her of the Dilettanti Society, ^c. SfC. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was bom 
at Bristol in 1769, and died in 1 830, 
aged 60. His &ther, who had been 
a s u perrisor of ezdae, took poaaession 
of the White Lion inn. Broad-street, 
shortly alter the birUi of his bob 
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Thomas. Mr. Lawrence in person 1 v;\)\c\i ho notices the future PrcsU 
was tall and rotund ; and to tlic last dent. After speaking of the early 
wore a large bushy \\-ig and a cocked niu^ical talent exhibited by the Earl 
hat. ^ His manners were uiild and of Mornin^'ton, he proceeds, " As I 
pleasing, and his countenance bloom- have mentioned so many other 
ing and gracefuL He made some , proofs of caily genius in children, I 



pretensiont to liteiary taste,a]id vns 
fond of vecidng poetry, particularly 
paaaages from Shakspeare and Mil. 
ton* In some satiric lines by Chat- 
terton, entitled " The Defence," he 
Is lashed as an ddmirer of one of the 



cannot here pass unnoticed Master 
Lavrenee, son of an inn.keeper at 
Devizos in Wiltsliire. This hoy 
is now (viz. Feb. 1780) nearly ten 
years and a half old ; but at ihe age 
of ninC) without the most distant 



contemporay versifiers of the boy- instruction from . any one, he was 

bard, whose resplendent genius was c^iable of copying historical subjects 

undistinguished thronirli tlie liojotian in a masterly style, and also suc- 

fogs that then enyeloped his naUvo ceeded amazingly in compositions of 

city. — ' his own, particularly that of Peter 

*' Say, can the satirisinj^ pen of 5Aear* denying Christ. In about seven 
Exalt his name, or mutilate his ears i 
None but a Lawrence can adorn his 
lay 55, 



minutes he scarcely ever f;uled of 
drawing a strong likeness of any 
Who in a quart of claret drinks his P^i^on present, which had generally 



praise.** 



much freedom and grace, if the sub- 



Sir Thomas LaA\Tence's motlier ject permitted. He is likewise an 
the daughter of a clergyman, the ! excellent reader of blank versc^ and 

will immediately conrince any one 
that he both understands and ftels 
the striking passages of Milton and 
Shakspeare.*" This last talent it 
is probable the boy imbibed from 
his parent. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was always distinguished for skill, 
taste, and feeling in recitation. 

Failing in business at Devizes, 
Mr. Lawrence retired to Bath, whero 
he took a private residence in Alfred- 
street, and for some time owed bis 
Aston, of St. Paurs-square, Bir- j support, and that of his family, to 



incumbent of Tetbury in Glouccs. 
tershire. Sir Thomas had two 
brothers and two sisters. His eldor 
brother, the Rev. Andrew Law. 
rence, was chaplain of Haslar Hos- 
pital, and his brother William a 
major in the army ; both have been 
dead some years. His elder sister, 
Lucy, was married in 1800, to Mr. 
Meredith, solicitor, of Birmingham. 
She died in 1813, leaving one 
daughter, married to Mr, John 



mingham. iiis younger sister, Ann, 
married the Rev. Dr. Bluxam, of 
Rugby, and they have six sons and 
three daughters living. 

The speculation at Bristol ]voTed 
nnsQcoessful; having, however, ob- 
tained the funds neeessary for a 
similar effort elsewhere, Mr. Law- 
Fence, in 1772, becsme the landlord 
of the Black Bear at Devizes. 

We will now quote from Mr. 
Harrington's Miscellanies (which 
were printed in 1781 ), a passage, in 



the talents and industry of his son 
Thomas, tiien in his boyhood, 
f Without favourable circumstances 
therefore, it may well he ascribed to 
innate genius that young Lawrence, 
at a very early period of life, mani- 
fested a decided talent for the fine 
arts, and particulsrly for portraiture. 
His predilections and abilities in this 
pursuit, led to his being placed as a 
pupil iniilLr the care of Mr. Hoare 
of Bath, the father of the much 
esteemed Mr. Prince Hoaie» and a 

B B 
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crayon painter of exquisite taste, 
fimcy, and feeling. Under siicli a j 
master, it is not surprising that | 
Lawrence should acquire those qua- 
lities of grace, elegance, and spirit, 
which rendered him so truly the 
artist of patridaa dignity and loveli- 
nen* At fint he executed crayon 
likeneflaet in the manner of bis in- 
atmctor; and two of these portiaita 
have betm seen of ladies in red 
jackets, with hata and feathers, the 
then unsightly costume of the fa- 
ahionahles of Bath, for which he 
was paid ten shillings and sixpence 
each ; yet in their finish they par- 
take of the extreme delicacy of his 
later productions. During Mr. Law- 
rence's residence at Bath, lie took 
his son on excursions to Oxford, ; 
Salisbury and Weymouth, where he 
obtained considerable occupation for 
his penciL His large ci*ayon draw- 
ings became in great request He 
generally receiv^ four sitters every 
day ; gave to each half an honr, and 
painted half an hour from memory. 

The Hon. John Hamilton, a 
member of the Abercom family, 
who resided on Lansdown-hill, con- 
tributed greatly towards the culti- 
ration of the young artist's talents, 
as well by pecuniary encouragement, 
as by affording him access to some 
very fine scriptural pieces, the pro- 
duction of the old masters, in his 
possession. Another of his early 
patrons was Sir Henry Karpur, a 
Derbyshire baronet of fortune and 
liberality, who even went so fiur as 
to ofSat to send the lad to Italy at 
his own expense, and dedicate lOOOl 
to that purpose; but the proposal 
was declined by ihe &ther (who was 
naturally very proud of his son), on 
the alleged ground that Tbomas^s 
genius stood in need of no such 
aid."*' Personal motives of a less 
disinterested nature might, it is to 
be feared, have had their share in 



producing this decision; his son's 
pencil being, as we have already 
seen, at that period the main prop 
of the whole family. 

But the most remarkable incident 
in the life of young Lawrence dunng 
his rendence at Bath, was Ids ie« 
eeiving the great nlver pallet from 
the Society of Arts : an event el 
which he spolce at a recent anniver- 
sary of that sode^ in terms of the 
wannest gratitude, ascribing to this 
encouragement and honour much of 
the enthusiastic feeling and love of 
his art which had raised him to his 
eminent station. As the documents 
respecting this transaction are very 
interesting, we copy them from the 
proceedings of the Society. The 
first entry appears under the date of 
March, 1784, and is as follows: — 
" Resolved, that as the drawing 
marked G. appears, by a date upon 
it, to have*been executed in the yssr 
1782, it cannot, according to the 
conditions, page 197, be adndtfeeda 
candidate.^ 

In consequence of this difficulty, 
it appears that inquiries had been 
instituted ; and on the 30th of 
March we find the annexed record: 
" Took into consideration the draw- 
ings of the Ti-ansfiguration, marke<l 
G., and opened the paper containing 
j the name of the candidate, according 
I to the directions of the Society, and 
I it appeared to the Committee that 
the candidate was T. Lawrence, 
aged 13, 1783, in Alfred- street, 
Bath. The Committee having re- 
ceived satisfrctory information tet 
the production is wdtirely the work 
of die youngs man; rMolved, to 
recommend to the Sodety to give 
the greater silver pallet £^t,andfite 
guineas, to Mr. T. Lawrence, ns a 
token of the Society*s i^vprobatioa 
of his abilities.'* 

Before yonncf T/aMTcnce hnd at- 
tained his seventeenth year, the 
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lamiiy removed from Bath to Lon- 
don ; aiid in these days the fatlier 
used to sell pencil sketches and por- 
traits, the early drawings of his son, for 
half a guinea each, many of which 
hftre since been repurchaaed by him 
at a high price. 0ir Thomas, daring 
his obaeoiity and wmt of employ, 
ment «» an artaat, ]i?ed mmdb on 
^Aat ia called the town,** and 
unproved himaelf in the aoeom. 
plithmentB requisite to form the 
gentleman and the man of fiuhion. 
He was a scientific and successful 
billiard player ; hut one of his friends 
expressing regret th;it lie should have 
become celebrated for his skill at the 
game, he relinquished it altogether. 
He played tlie violin admirably, and 
danci-d with infinite grace. He re- 
cited poetry, and declaimed with 
taste and discrimination. His per- 
formance In the private theatricals 
at the Ute Marquia of Ahfrcom^ 
at Staamoie, evhieedaneh dramatic 
•kill and knowledge of stage effect, 
aa must have Insmed to him pre- 
eminence had he adopted the stage 
as » profession. He was once to 
h«vo mairied a young lady of great 
heauty and accomplishments, the 
daughter of Mrs. Siddons ; but at that 
period his own income was extremely 
limited, and the father of the young 
lady, who was then living, refused 
his consent. He subsequently ever 
remained sinj^lc; but tlic noblest 
efforts of hii art have been exerted ' 

i 

in perpetuating various real and 
bistoffcal resemblances of the difibr- 
ent branches of this fiunily : and it 
is vemarkable that his last work was 
a sketch of Miss Fanny Kemble. 
The object of his addresses died of 
a pulmonary complaint many years 
ago. 

Lawrence's first appearance as an 
exhibitor at Somerset-houso was in 
1787, (when six hundred and sixty- 
aix pictures, formed the coUec- j 



tion) ; here we find T. Lawrence, at 
No. 4, Leicester-square, with seven 
productions ; one a portrait of Mrs. 
Esten, in the character of Belvidcra, 
four other portraits of ladies,a vestal 
virgin, and a mad girl. Next year 
the aitist resided in Jennyn-street, 
and sent six of his perfonnaaoes, all 
portndts. In 1789 he exhibited no 
finrerthan thirteen pieces, and was 
evidently adyandng rapidly in his 
profession, as three of the portraits 
are " ladies of quality,*' besides his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Yoik. 
In 1790, among twelve pictures, 
occur the Princess Amelia, her Ma- 
jesty, a nobleman's son, a general 
officer, and a celebrated actress. 
The last was Miss Farren, whose 
beautiful whole-length was hung as 
a pendant to the celebrated one of 
Mrs. Billington, as St. Cecilia, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. In 1791 Mr. 
Lawrence's address was 24, Old 
Bond^treet; and Homer redtingp 
his poems is the first suhjeet we 
find with his name. In the next 
catalflgne, 17^2, the prospevons reu 
cord runs, Thomas Lawrence, a 
principal paintnr in ordinary to his 
Majesty and his chief pictures are 
a lady of fashion as BarbaroBsa, and 
a portrait of the King. 

On the 10th of November, 1791, 
Mr. Lawrence was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. The 
other candidates were Messrs. Smirke, 
Siothard, Marchmont, and Trcsliam. 
Though private commissions flowed 
in upon him, hb pecuniary affidrs 
were tut from affluent The drafts 
upon his private purse, in behalf of 
his parents, were absorbing; and, at 
an early period i of his reaidenoe in 
London, his beautiful crayon draw- 
ings, executed with the fadli^ of 
genius and the rapidity of long prac- 
tice, were taken about by his father 
to be sold, even at the low price of 
half a guinea. Sir Thomas latterly 
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bought up these draiPvingB vitVi gieat 
eagerness wherever he could ti-aco 
them. Let not pnMc conceal these 
facts. Sir Thomas, thontrh he some- 
times contidentially accounted for 
his straitened circumstances through 
life, by referring to his early bur- 
dens, never regietted them, or mnr- 
muied at the reminigcence. The 
ftfttement redounds greatly to his 
honour, and it is made in homage to 
his memory. 

At the death of Sir Joshoa Rey- 
nolds in 1792, Mr. Lawrence iiad 
not completed his twenty-thiid year, 
and yet numerous honours wm be- 
stowed upon him, in preference to 
his very able competitors. The race 
was honourable to all, and his suc- 
cess was merited, and therefore ex- 
cited no mean or malignant passions. 
The Dilettanti Society unanimously 
chose him to succeed Sir Joshua, as 
their painter : though, to effect this, 
they were obliged to rescind a regu- 
lation, which prevented the admis- 
rion to &e Society of any person 
irho had not crossed the Alps. Mr. 
Lawienoe^s foot had never quitted 
the soil of Ebgiand* His Majesty, 
Geoige III., also appointed him to 
succeed Sir Joshua Reynolds as his 
principal painter in oiuinary. 

In 1793 he exhibited a portrait of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, his present Majesty. 
Among the most distinguished of 
his works about this period were 
two whole-length portmits of the 
King and Queen, painted by special 
order, and designed as a present to 
be taken by Lord Macartney to the 
Emperor of China ; a whole-length 
portrait of the Dnim €iS Portland, 
for the town^hall at Bristol ; and a 
'whol|4ength portrait of his Majesty, 
presented hy the memhers for Co- 
ventry to the corporation. 

On the 10th of Fehruary, 1704, 
Mr* Lawrence was elected • Royal 



Academician. ^ It had heen,^ says 

one of his biographers, ** for some 
time whispered that Lawrence was 
busied on a grand poetic work. His 
friends alone were permitted to see 

it during its prosress. The grandeur 
of the outlines, the magnificence of 
the colouring, and the sublimity of 
the sentiment, were all spoken of 
in more than the common rapture 
of eulogy. The subject was, how- 
eyer, left a secret till the exhibition 
of 1797 opened up the mystery, 
when it was found to he Satan caU- 
ing to his Legions, i 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.** 

The first critic that spoke was 
Fuseli; he complained, and he 
criticised. Ilis complaint wis, tliat , 
Lawrence had stolen his devil from ' 
him ; and his criticism was, that the 
figure was the Lubber Fiend, and i 
not the Master Fiend of 31iltori ; 
in short, a fine piece of colour, and 
aiailnre. He was followed by the 
common persecutor, Anthony 
quin. The figure of Saten,** ssid 
he, is eoloasal, and very ill drawn ; 
the hodyis so disproportioned to (he i 
extremities^ that it appears all legs 
and arms, and might at a distance 
be mistaken for the sign of the 
Spread Eagle. The colouring has 
as little analocry to truth as the 
contour; for it is so coloured thai 
it conveys an idea of a mad surnr- 
bakcr dancing naked in the conlla- 
gmtion of his own treacle. But the ! 
liberties taken with his infernal ^ 
majesty arc so numerous, so various, 
and 80 insulting, that we are amazed 
that the ecclesiastical orders do not 
interfere in hehalf of an old fiiend.^ 

To paint up to the expectatSoos 
of captious critics was, perhaps, whii 
Lawrence never tried ; he prohaUy 
thought the praise he received wss ^ 
right, and the censure wrong. Be ! 
that ss it may, his chief study was 
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to meet the riTalry of Hoppner, -who 
liad at this time nearlj monopolised 
Ibe youtfaM beauty of thenadon. 
This liviliy was pcrliaps injurious 
to the true fame of Lawfence ; he 
complained that Hoppuer had an 
midue share of soft and courtly 
customers; the strife hctween the 
court painters Mas maintained for 
many seasons; sometimes puhlic 
opinion was %vith Hoppner, some- 
times with Lawrence; but it was 
observed by all good judges, that 
the latter was gaining ground in the 
race; that the ftaciitations of his 
style were prevailing against all 
opposition. 

Lawrence now resolved to gtw 
the world an imaise oar two of a 
sterner chai'acter. Satan, he said, 
was altogether imagination ; his 
portraits were lucky realities ; some 
work uniting the two, would, he 
thought, succeed ; and he painted 
* Coriolanus at the hearth of Aufi- 
diiis.' This work, cxliibited in 1798, 
received some censure and much 
praise ; was called a failure by some, 
and a triumph by others. He 
thought very well of it himself, 
and when questioned respecting its 
class, said, ^ I call it a ludf-history 
piece.* He sought for the noble 
Roman in the looks and form of 
John Eemble. The fine figure, the 
fine posture, and the fine colouring, 
charmed the multitude, and nearly 
disarmed criticism. Rolla, Cato, 
and Hamlet, all followed in the 
train of Coriolanus. The Rolla, a 
splendid picture, is perhaps a little 
melo-dramatic : but so is the play 
in which Rolla appears. The co- 
louring is fine, and the drawing 
nearly faultless. The Cato will 
never be named as one of the finest 
of the painter's works. It is far 
otherwise with the Hamlet ; a work 
of the highest kind— >sad, thoughtful, 
melancholy ; with * looks conversing 



with death and the grave ; a peiftct 
image of the prince of the great 
dramatist. This picture Lawrence 
himself placed above sll his works, 
except the Satan : bat it for sur- 
passes the Satan in propriety of 
action, accuracy of expression, and 
grandeur of colouring. Tbe lifjht 
tonclics tbe face and bosom, and falls 
on the human skull on which he is 
musing. It is one of the noblest 
paintings of the modem school. 

Eminent painters were now arising 
on all sides. In addition to Opie, 
Hoppner, and Beechey, Shce began 
to distinguish himself, both in liter- 
ature and art. Phillips, too, had 
shown such poetic feeling in his 
portrait of Blake as nosed him hig^ 
among his brethren. Lawrence^ 
when little more than thirty years 
of age, stood highest in this depart, 
ment; and while busied with his 
Rolla and his Hamlet, painted tho 
portraits of, 1, Mrs. Bing; 2, Sophia 
Upton ; 3, Caroline Upton ; 4, Lady 
Tern pie ton ; 5, the Marchioness of 
Exeter; 6, Lady Conyngham; 7, 
Ladv C. Hamilton ; 8, MissLambe; 
9, Mrs. Thellusson; 10, Mrs. Wil- 
liams. Some of these were ladies 
of distinguished beauty. There were 
others of pre-eminent rank and 
talents : the Princess of Wales, the 
Princess Charlotte, and, once morei 
Mrs. Siddons. 

Of the male portrdts of ibis 
period, the most remarkable was 
that of the eloquent Oumn : under 
mean and harsh features, a genius of 
the highest order lay concealed, like 
a sweet kernel in a rough husk; 
and so little of the true man did 
Lawrence perceive in his first sit- 
1 tings, that he almost laid down hia 
palette iu despair, in the belief that 
he could make nothing but a com- 
mon or vulgar work. The parting 
hour came, and with it the great 
Irishman burst out in all .his 
i bb2 
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strength; he discoursed oa art, on I the part of Lord Uakclutul, in 'The 



poetry, on Ireland : his eyes flashed, 
and his colour heightened, and his 
rough and fwarthj Tisage seemed, in 
the sight of the astoniehed punter, 
to come fully within his own notions 
of manly beauty. I never saw 
you till now,'' said the artist, In his 
•ofltest tone of voice ; you have sat 
to me in a mask ; do sit to me as 
Curran, the orator.'* Curran com- 
plied, and a fine portrait, witli genius 
on its brow, was the consequence. 
His portniits of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Lord J^'skine, Lord Thurlow, 



Wedding Day,' and of Grainger, in 
^ Who's the Dupe F before the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Devoipshire, the Marquis of Aber- 
com, and Mr. Sheridan; was tf- 
plauded; and imai^ed he rather 
gained than lost in the* esteem of 
the great by this exliibition. But 
he had sonic mis^lN-ings in the 
matter, and wrote a long, letter to 
his sister, declaring that he would 
perforin in no other family save that 
of his earl v friend, Lord Ahercorn. 
He was now suspected of serious 



Mr. Wyndham, and Sir William j love-making, in a higher quaricr, 
Grant, helong to this period. The ^ and the charge made against him 
hours of the painter were now fully ; moved him deeply. For some time 
cjuployed ; he rose early, and ho Lawrence had b^n a frequent guest 



at Monti^e-honse, Blackheath, the 
residence of the Princess of Wiles ; 
and as he continued his attentions 
after the portrsit of that mifiurtanate 
lady was finished, his Tudts were 
ascribed to no proper motive. This 
rigorously inquired into by the 



woiked kte; for though no one 
excelled him in sketches, he had a 
true enthusiasm for his art, and 
would not dismiss hastily anything 
for which he was to* be paid as a 
picture. It may be added, that he 
stood all the time, and seldom 

so absorbed in his undertaking, that ' commissioners appointed to investi. 
he (lid not converse with his sitter, [ gate the genei^ conduct of her 

and feel either senonsness or ' Royal Highness. Light of heart, 
mour, whilst giving thought to the and of a natural levity, which 
brow, or beauty to tho check, disregarded the smaller delicacies 
Reynolds said he loved portrait , of her sex; deserted, or driven 
painting, for it brought him plea- ' away, by one who had taken upon 
sant company, and little outlay of himself the office of her y)rotector ; 



thought. 

Some of his high sitters had the 
address to call out the painter, the 
poet, and the player In succession, 
so much to the satis&ction of the 
artist, that in his letters to his 
friends, he would ^ve detailed ac- 
counts of the company he had seen, 
and the honours which had been 
done him. Of two plays acted at 
the seat of Lord Abercorn, in which 



and with the freer than Knglish 
manners of a foreign land to aggra. 
vate all; this w^ princess wss 
exposed more than most ladies to 
such insinuations. From all that 
was criminal the charity or the 
justice of the commisrioners of that 
day entirely freed her; and the con- 
duct of the painter wonld have beoa 
foigotten, had not his own restlesa' 
ness under the suspicion bunicd 



La\\Tcnce performed along with the him before a magistrate, to uiak 
Huniiltuns and Lindsays, he n^^ed 
to give an account, Fuseli siid, ui 
the style of a stage manager. It 

will be enough to say, that he acted j ' From the period of the ' Delicate 



oath that his visits aiosc from 
fiiendship, and were platonic and 

pure. 



I 
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Ioye8tig»tioViii 1806, till the desth 
of Hoppner, in 1810, Lawrence was 
less heard of than usual ; eyen his 
excess of sitten eecms to have been 
abated somewhat. Perhaps no one 
credited the injurious rumours, 
which he had condescended to repel 
by oath;' vet sometbing like sus- 
picion was attached to his name : 
for scandal, like a reptile crawling 
over a briglit glass, leaves a trail 
and a stain behind. A change had 
taken place in the feelings of the 
court : Beechey now engaged the 
patronage of the palace; Hoppner 
was sdU the &Touiite of the Prince 
of Wales ; and Owen having come 
into the great market ef portraiture 
vnth all the idai of a aueoessful 
beginner, the Mends of Lawrence 
iuoagined that his popularity was on 
the wane. This was a lost fear ; he 
still stood alone and unrivalled in 
the captivating department. His 
Lady Elizabeth Forster, afterwards 
Duchess of Devonshire, in the clia- 
racter of a Sibyl among the ruins of 
the temple of Tivoli ; and the lion. 
Lady Hood, now the Hon. Mrs. 
Stewart Muckenzie, of Seaforth, 
were equal at least to any similar 
works from his hand ; but they 
wore the only female portraits which 
lio exhibited during four years ; a 
proof that the cloud still rested upon 
his character. His male sitters in^ 
creased in numbers. — 1, The Hon, 
Charles (now Earl Grey) ; 2, Lord 
Amherst ; 3, Lord Ellenhorough ; 
4, Sir Joseph Banks ; 5, Earl of 
Aberdeen; 6, William Pitt; 7, Lord 
Castlcreagh ; 8, George Canning; 
9, Lord ^lelville. There was con- 
siderable talent visible in all tliese 
portraits ; the best, perhaps, is that 
of Lord Aberdeen. 

One of his paintings of this [KM-iod 
almost all the critics concurred in 
admiring; this was a conversation 
pieee, and of a jfomily nature, con^ 
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taining Sir Thomas Bering, his son 
John, and his soajn-hiWy Mr; 
Charles Wall ; the former, a mer*^ 
chant, grown grey in commerce, 
seems laying down the law of loss 
and gain to his children, who are 
listening with grave attention. In 
the centre is seen a body of fine 
warm-colouring, of various hues and 
delicious tone, accompanied by so 
nitirli cold colour as gives value and 
suj>port to the principal of all which 
is the arrangement. The character of 
the heads is in a graver style than 
is common to Lawrence, and the 
colouring is more true to nature, *^ 
and of a more massiYO kind thaa 
ordinary; but the whole wants that 
&8h and glow which captivate in 
some of his portraits. He was now 
in the verge of middle life ; his name 
had reached the uttermost ends of 
the civilised earth ; he was on good 
terms with most of his brethren, and 
was looked up to as one who, by tho 
skill of hand, the courtliness of hia 
manners, and his intercourse with 
the great, was all but the head of tho 
academy. Greek-street, in which ho 
had for some time lived, began to 
sink in rcspecuvbility of appearance, 
as more ambitious-looking streets 
arose, upon which he removed to. 
65, Bus8elL>square, where his house- 
hold gods found a suitable sanctuary. 

Ue was followed to his new studio 
by even more than the usual num- 
ber of sitters; ho bad gradually 
raised his prices for- portraits as be 
advanced in fame. In 180*2, his 
charge for a three-quarter's size was 
thirty guineas ; for a half-length, 
sixty guineas ; and for a Avhole- 
length, one hundred and twenty 
guineas. In 18U(), the three-quar- 
ters rose to fifty guineas, and the 
whole-length tu two hundred. In 
1 808, he raised the smallest nie to 
eighty guineas, and the largest to 
tluee hundred and twenty guineas; 
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and in 1810, when the death of 
Hoppner iwept all imlxy out of the 
my^ he incitaaed the price of the 
heads to one hundred, and the fiilL 
lengths to four hundred guinea?." 

The years 1810, 1811, 1812, 
1813» and 1814, were productive of 
the portraits of Mr. Canning, Lord 
Castlereagh, the Hon. C. Stewart, 
Mr. 8tratton, Mr. West (the Presi- 
dent of the Academy), the Earl and 
Countess of Charleniont, Sir Wm. 
Curtis (a highly chanicteristic re- 
Bembhmcc of the worthy alderman), 
Mr. Kemble, as Cato, the Earl of 
Lonsdale, Mrs. May, Viscount 
Mountjoy, Misa WelledeyPole, Mr. 
John Taylor, Lady Ellenhoiough, 
Sir Henry Englefield, the Countesa 
of Grey, Sir Thomaa Oraham, Miss 
Tliayer (a lovely picture), the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley, Mr. Watt, Lady 
Emily Cooper, Lady Grantham (the 
utmost delicacy united with a power- 
ful impasting of colmir), Lady Lei- 
cester as Hope (an extremely grace- 
ful figure), Master Lock, Colonel 
M*Mahon, Mr. Morgan, Sii* Charles 
Stewart, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, and others. 

One of the most valued fiiends 
Mr. Lawrence oyer made was Lord 
Chailea Stewart, now Uie Blarqiiis 
of Londonderry, of whom he painted 
a spirited half-length, in military 
eoatume, with his sahre over his 
ahoulder, which was one of the chief 
attFBCtionB of the great room at 
Somerset-house, in the year in which 
It was exhibited. Subsequent to 
the " Delicate Investigation," an un- 
favourable impression respecting Mr. 
Lawrence remained on the mind of 
his late Majesty, then Prince Regent. 
Lord Charles Stewart was the first 
person who ventured to name him 
to his Royal Highness. Ono after- 
noon, at a convivial party at Carl ton- 
house, the Prince reminded Lord 
Charles that he Jiad pronuaed to 



grant him a ftrour whenew ha 
required it^ and asked him what it 
should he. '^The &vour whieh I 
request of your Royal Highneia ia 

to sit for your portrait for me.* 
" Very well, who is your artist ?** 
May it please your Royal High- 
ness, Lawrence is the only man.* 
The Prince instantly, and indig- 
nantly, refused to sit to Lawrence, 
and here the matter dropped for the 
present. 

A short tin>e after. Colonel M' 
Mahon, his Royal Highnesses private 
secretary, was secretly sitting to Mr. 
Lawrence for his portrait. Some 
good»natux€d friend having, howmr» 
communicated the &ct to the Prince, 
he one day suddenly ehaiged the 
Colonel with it, and added that he 
would foigive him only on one con» 
dition, namely, that he, the Prince, 
should have the picture when finish^ 
ed. To this flattering proposition. 
Colonel M'Mahon of course readily 
consented, and the picture proved so 
admirable a one, that the Prince 
expressed his high approbation of it. 
This occurrence, added to the cir- 
cumstance that Lawrence had painted 
some very successful portraits of the 
Duke of York, the Princess Mary, 
and other memhera of the Royal 
Family, encouraged Lord Chailci 
Stewart to renew hia applicati«in; 
and hia Royal Hig^neaa not only 
consented, hut consented to ut at 
LawrenGe''8 own house; having first, 
however, with that etiquette which 
formed a part of his late Majesty's 
character, ascertained that Charles L 
sat to Vandyck at his own residence. 
At the very first sitting, his Royal 
Highness was delighted with the 
artist's execution, and pleased with 
the elegance and propriety of his 
manner, and thenceforward honoiu«d 
him with his warmest paU"on;ige. 

In 1814, when tho Prince Regent 
was visited by the Emperor of Rnasta, 
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the King of Pnissia, Field Marshal 
iihiclier, the Hetumu Flatuflf, and 
other illustrious warriors and di- 
plomatista, wiio liad contributad to 
bring the war agaiiut the Emperor 
Napoleon to such a glorious termi- 
natloii, he immediately directed Mr. 
Lawrence to exercise his art upon 
these personages, as far as his strenu- 
ous exertions would enable him to 
avail himself of their irregular inter- 
vals from public aflairs during their 
short sojouni in this country. He 
accordingly repaired to York J louse, 
St. Jameses Palace, where he made 
splendid portraits of the King of 
Prussia, Field Marshal Biucher, and 
the Hetnian riatoll. 

Oa the 22nd of April, 1815, the 
Prince Regent ^fras pleased to confer 
iho honour of knighthood upon this 
^tittguished artist The exhibition 
of 1815 WBS a splendid one for Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. It contained 
portraits from his pencil, of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
Prince Blucher, Prince PlatofF, the 
Duke of Wellington, tlio Marchioness 
of Thomond, and Mrs. Wolfe ; form- 
ing an extruordi'nary assemblage of 
rank, galhintrv, and beauty. 

In 181G, '1817, and 1818, Sir 
Thomas's principal pictures were 
portraits of Mr. John Julius Anger- 
stciu, Canova, the celebrated sculp- 
tor, the Bishop of Durham, the 
Marchioness of Stafford, ^ Heniy 
Ton^ns, Lady TVIngrave, Prince 
Winnenhuigh, the Duke of York» 
the Marquis of Anglesea, Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot, Mr8.Cuthbert,the Duchess 
of Gloucester, Mr. Jekyll, Lord 
Lynedoch, Mr. Nash, Lady Maria 
Oglander, Lady Aukland and her 
children, Lady Elizabeth Levison 
Gower, the Hon. H. Lowther, Sir 
Samuel RoTuilly, his Royal lliglmeas 
the Prince Rejjent, the Hon. Fre- 
deric Stewart, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, &c. &c. 



In the year 1818, on tho assem- 
bling of the potentates aiid most 
illustrious statesmen of Europe at 
Aix-la.Chapelle, to arrange the 
political relations of mankind. Sir 
Thomas lAwrenoe receiTod a mag- 
nificent oommiaslon from the Prince 
Regent to proceed thither, as well as 
to tho various continental courts, 
and paint, for his Royal Highness, 
the resemblance of those by whose 
actions posterity was so much to be 
inflr.t need. The genius of Lawrence 
induced the forei^i Sovereigns cor- 
dijilly to concur in the Prince's 
wish ; and, in the history of art, 
there is not on record a more splen- 
did hoHKLge to the superiority of an 
individual over all competition. The 
glory of the man i9is reflected on 
his countrj. 

To afford every advantage of 
light, and shade, and arrangement, 
for ^e subjects and accessories of 
thesehistoiical monument8,aivooden 
house was prepared in this country 
in framework, and sent to Aix-la. 
Chapellc ; and Lord Castlereagli 
directed that it should be fixed in 
the g:irdcu of his hotel. — It con- 
tained a room of 50 feet by 18, and 
two rooms of 20 by 1 8, and 1 8 by 
12. It was shipped from the Cus- 
tom House on the 3rd of October, 
1818, but by some mismanagement 
it did not arrive until long after it 
was fronted, and the portraita were 
taken in a laige room in the Town 
Hall, little suited to the purpose, or 
to the dignity of those who had to 
frequent it. On the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1818, thr Kmperor of Russia 
repaired to ihe Town Hall, to sit to 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. The ]Mctnre, 
although like, ^vas certainly not ono 
of Sir Thomas's most fortunate pro- 
ductions. 

Having concluded his mission at 
Aix-buChapellc, Sir Thomas pro- 
ceeded to Vieuua, where ho was 
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treated with tlie highest honours, | 
and with great personal kindness by i 
the Emperor and the royal family. ! 
Here he painted the Emperor, i 
the Archdukes, the Archduchess 
(Charles) and her daughters. PriDce 
SehrartMnlmigh, Pi^ce Metier, 
nich, Capo d*l0trias, and other fllns- 
trious penoDB then at that capital, 
alM> lal to him. Firom Vienna Sir 
Thomai pvoceeded to Rome, and 
he bad now the happiness of con. 
templating those great masterpieces 
of ancient art, which other painters 
had had the advantage of studying 
at an envlior period of life. He 
arrived at Koine on the 15th of 
May, 1819. An Italian journal of 
the 18th of November, 1819, an- 
nounces that Sir Thomas Lawrence 
had finished the portrait of his 
Holiness ; and, after suitable praise 
of thta tmly splendid production, it 
bestows npon the artist the epithet 
of the English Titian. His por. 
tndt of (Ordinal Gonsalvi was 
another magnificent proof of hia 
powers. 

At Rome he was caressed by the 
Pope and Cardinals; and he re- 
ceived from the Italian artists and 
foreigners of distinction then in the 
capital, a series of attentions and an 
expression of :ulmii-ation highly irra- 
tityiug to an Eii;^'lishman to contem- 
plate. The students of the French 
Academy at Rome i*epaired in a body 
to view the portraits when they were 
exhibited to the cognosccntL One 
of themt alter a short ecstacy^ put 
his hands before his eyes, and would 
look no more, bat letir^ ezchdm. 
ing — '^Ah, e'en eat fiut ; yoUiL comme 
il faut faire les portraits.** 

At Parma, Sir Thomas painted 
the portraits of the £x.£mpre8s 
Maria Louisa, and her son, young 
Napoleon ; of the latter he also 
made a beautiful drawing; from 
which an admirable plate has re- 



cently been published, engraved by 
Mr. Bromlev. Most of the crowned 
heads painted by Sir Thomas for his 
royal master presented him with 
some jewel, or other similar mark of 
&your. The Emperor Francis, how- 
ever, not being aware of the delicalo 
and refined character of the man he 
had to desl with, sent hhn a hand- 
sewa 8«ai of money. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence with all due conitevf sod 
respect returned it, and soon after 
received a mi^ificent diam<md ring. 
During his whole residence on the 
continent, he was entertained in the 
palaces of the various sovereigns with 
marked distinction ; and although 
he was unable to speak with fluency 
any of the continental languj^s, 
the propriety and elegance of his 
deportment made an impression 
highly favourable to the character of 
an EiDglish artist and gentleman. 

On the nth March, 1820, Mr. 
West, the wiershle Ftesident of 
the Royal Academy, expired; and 
on the day after die foneril^ Ae 
dOth of March, 1820, Sir Thomas 
J^wrence was, without opposition, 
elected to succeed him. He arrived 
in England in the ensuing April, 
after an absence of eighteen months, 
and brought with him eiu'ht whole 
length portraits for the King, the 
Prince Regent having ascended tho 
throne on the death of bis royal 
father in January. 

His Majesty duly appreciated 
these superb works, and spoke of 
the honour which Sir nomas*s 
talents, as well as his conduct upon 
the continent, had refected on his 
Prince and on hia country. Desuroos 
of testifying hia respect and adnma- 
tion, the King^ through the medimi 
of Sir Thomas, conferred upon the 
Presidency of tho Royal Academy a 
gold chain and medal, bearing the 
likeness of his Majesty, with the 
inscription, ^* Faom uia Majesty 
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King George the Fourth, to the : 
President of the Royal Academy.'" 
On the 10th of the ensuing Decem- 
ber, the anniverary of the founding 
of the Royal Academy, when the 
officers of the Institution are elected 
for the year, and the priies diatii. 
Irated, Sir Thomas Lawrence pie- 
nded for tlie first time. He was 
dressed In a full court dress, and 
wore ihe rich chain and medal pre. 
sented to him by his Majesty. In 
the exhibition of 1820, Sir Thomases ' 
pfctures were principally portraits of | 
the Archduchess of Anstria and 
her daughter, Mr. Abeniethy, Mr. ! 
BloomBeld, Sir William Graiit» and 
Lady Selina Meade. 

In the year 1821, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's contributions to the ex- 
hibition of Somerset House were 
portraits of Lady Bclgrave, Mi*8. 
Henry Baring and her children, the 
FrinoesB Charlotte (a posthumous 
portrait). Sir Humphrey Davy, the 
Marquis of Londondeny, his Majesty 
Geoige IT., and Mr, Mmer. Im- 
jnediately after the coronation, in 
July, 1821, his Majesty dbected Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to paint a full* 
length portrait of him, in his corona- 
tion robes, seated in St. Edward's 
chair, Avitli his regalia, as he appeared 
at the altar in Westminster Abbe v. 

In the exhibitions of 1822, 1823, 
1824, and 1825, the chief pictures 
by Sir Thomas La\\Tence were por- 
traits of the Countess of Blessington, 
the Duke of Bedford, the Right 
Honourable F. Robinson (nbw Lord 
Ooderich), Mrs, Littleton (a'drcular 
picture of great beauty^ the Duke 
of WelBngton (three pictures), the 
Duke of York (two pictures). Count 
Woronzoff, Lady Francis Conyng- 
hMttkf the Earl of Hare wood, the 
Countess of Jersey, Sir William 
Knighton, the Countess of Lieven, 
the Archbishop of York, Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis, the Earl of Clanwilliam, 



the children of Mr. Calmudy, (onei 
of the most beautiful groups ever 
depicted on canvass), the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, Mrs. Haiford, the children of 
the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord 
Stowell, Lord Bezley, Mr. Croker, 
Mr. Canning, the Princess Sophia, 
Mr. Peel, and Master LsmhtcoLF^ 
Our limits will not permit us to 
expatiate on the merits of these fine 
works. 

In the year 1 825, at the desire of 
his Majesty, Sir Thomas Lawrence 
repaired to Paris, to paint the por- 
traits of the King and Dauphin. 
The King (Charles X.) was rather 
wayward in his sittings, and not 
punctual to his appointments. Sir 
Thomas conducted himself with a 
nice tact and fine spirit on the occa- 
sion, and the King, as a mark of his 
sense of this, complimented him by 
a present of the finest specimens 
of the Bkm china, in which his 
Majesty gratified his naticnial pride 
hydispla^ng the exquisite ingenuity 
of the French artists. 

Among other works sent to the 
exhibition by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
in 182f), were portraits of Lord 
Melville, Mr. Peel, the Marchioness 
of Londonderry, Lady Waliscourt, 
and Mrs. Thomas Hope. 

On the 14th July, 1826, the 
Gazette contained his Majesty's per- 
mission to Sir Thomas Lawrence 
to wear the insignia of the Legion 
of Honour, bestowed upon him by 
the King of Fnnoe. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford had conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Ciril 
Laws upon him ; and he had been 
elected member of several foreign 
academies. He had attained all Ids 
distinctions of this nature^ and we 
may enumerate his honours. He 
was knighted, and was the President 
of the Royal Academy, principal Por- 
trait Painter to his Majesty, LL.D. 
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in the University of Oxfonl, Mem- 
ber of tlie Acadeinity of Rome, i 
• Venice, Fhjn nre, Viciiiui, and New 
York, Meinlu r of tiie Dilettanti So- | 
ciety,and i' cliowofthe Royal Society. 

He had received many splendid j 
and bonourable prescnta; among | 
wbicbmay be apedfied^ a diamond 
ring from the Emperor of Russia; 
a diamond ring from the King of 
Prussia, with the letter F. (Fre- 
derick) in brilliants, on a purple 
enamel ground, set round with 
diamonds ; at Vienna, a diamond 
ring from the Emperor of Austria, 
and four very brilliant paintings, on 
large China saucers, of the prilacc 
and public buildings of that capital. 
From tlic sit>Ler of Princess Ester- 
hazy lie received the present of a 

rich cup anil saucer ' Sii' Thomas 

Lawrence,' in gilt letters. Lad been 
bnmt In round the edge, and a 
wreath of flowers ivaa painted in the 
inside, A picture of the Coliseum, 
in mosaic, from the Pope, two fiset 
by one, with the anna of hia 
Holiness gilt on the top. From 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, a valuable gem 
of the Holy Family, two inches 
long, and one broad. From the 
King of France, the Sevre China, 
a magiiificeiit clock, and two superb 
Cliina jars. The Duchess of Berry 
presented him with a brcAkfast ser- j 
vice ; the tea-board having a beau- | 
tiful painting on it, representing the j 
court of Louis XIV. The whole of 
thia wa^ in a green morocco case, 
lined with crimson Yelvet, and 
white satin covers. Besides these, 
he liad received presents of paint- 
Inga, snuff-bozes, valuable booka, 
&c. &c., from Prince Mettemich, 
and other distinguished foreigners. 

Among the most admired of Sir 
Thomases portrdts in the exhibition 
of 1827, was that of Miss Croker. 
Nothing could surpjiss its vivacity, 
lie also sent admirable portraits of , 



Sir Astley Cooper, Lord Frunciis 
Gower, the Earl of Liverpool, and 
Sir Walter Scott. 

In the year 18*28, the indnstrious 
pencil of this eminent man produced 
for the exhibition eight capital por- 
traits. Lady Londonderry, with her 
son, and Lady Lyndhurst, ^re 
treated worthily of such subjects; 
the portrait of the in&nt daughter 
of Mr. Peel almost equalled tlmt of ^ 
Master Lambton; whilst the paint- * 
ing of ICarl Grey, without any par* 
ticular aids of art to produce effect, 
was a perfect instance of lifs and 
iTKli\ndnality. The other portraits 
were of Lady Gower, Mr. Al>cr- 
nethy, I.ady Geoi^ana Airor Kliis, 
and T.ord Eldon. The portrait of 
Latly I^llib was equal to anything 
of its kind from the pencil of any 
master; and it made, like a great 
many of Sir Thomas Lawrencc*'s 
works, an excellent engraving. 

In the succeeding year, he ex- 
hibited the portFsits of the Dnhe of 
Claienee (his present Majestj), the 
Dudiess of Richmond, the Uar- 
chioncss of Salisbury, Mr. Southey, 
Mr. Soane, Miss Macdonald, Lord 
Durham, and Mrs. Locke. The 
peculiar expression of that great 
artist, and liberal patron of art and 
literature, Mr. Soane, was givm 
witli a liappy fidelity. Lord Dur- 
liam's portrait was very successful ; 
and those of the Duehes< of Rich- 
mond, and of the Marchioness of 
Salisbury, carried the art of colour- 
ing to a point which few artists 
could have managed witihout veiging 
on the 61se or the glaring. 

Sir Thomases last public dutyvM 
the delivery of the biennial medals, 
on the 10th December, 1829, when 
the aflfectionate eloquence of Us 
address was such, that it will never 
be forgotten by the students. At 
that period no idea could be enter- 
tained that the dissolution of this 
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amiable and enlightened man wis 
BO rapidly approaching. On the 
24tli December, 1829, he dined 
alone with an old and confidential 
friend. Tn the course of conversa- 
tion lie observed that, from the 
regularity of his liN'ing, and the care 
he took of his health, he thought he 
mig^t attam a good old age; but 
neverdMleM lie wmildiriah to inttue 
hia life for 5000/.; and, tolUng liis 
9ge$ he aaked what iroold be the 
pramium. He fixed on Fridaj, the 
8th of Jaauaiy, to effect the jnaur- 
ance On the prerioiu day he 
expired ! At this conyersatioiL he 
appeared perfectly well, and com- 
plained only that at night liia eyes 
and forehead became heated, and he 
required cold water and a towel to 
bathe tlicm. But this had been a 
practice witli him for years. 

Sir Thomas had long indulged 
himself in the hope of spending a 
iveek or fbrtnight, including the 
Ohdstniaa-day^ of 1029, inth hit 
fbter, libs. Blozham, in Warwidu 
ahire. Alwayi anzioaB on thia 
aoeoont, in a letter to his sister, 
dated the 17th of December, he 
says, I am grieved to the soul 
that nrgent circumstances keep me 
at this time from the comfort of 
seeing you ; but, in the next niontli, 
I will certainly break away from all 
engagements to be with you.** 

After several intermediate letters, 
lie wrote on Wednesday, January 
6th, 1830:— 

** I meant, my dearest Ann, to 
be with you by dinner time to- 
morrow, and have made exerlioiis 
to do BO ; hut it may not, cannot 
he! — ^you must he content to see 
me to a late single dinneron FHday. 
Pray' pardon a disiqipointment so 
painfully given by 

" Your faithful 
^' And affectionate brother, 

ThOMAB LaWBBMCB.** 



" p. S. — I gi'Ieve to hear of the 
sad illness of good Lady S. — Her 
pictures went from my house this 
morning ; and by the person carry- 
ing them to the office 1 have sent 
you to-day four pheasants. — Love to 
all, and best remembrance to thk 
Doctor." 

You wMst he emtmU ioueme 
to a kUB timpie dinner on Friday^ 
Alas! that hour of dinner had not 
arrived, when he was a eoipse. 

On Saturday the 2nd of January, 
1830, he dined, in company witii 

Mr. Wilkie, Mr. Jackson, and some 
other eminent artists, at the house 
of Mr. Secretary Peel, with whom 
he had for some time been in habits 
of intimate acquaintance. On Sun- 
day he complained of pain in the 
neck and lower part of the face. 
From that day till Tuesday his 
maladv seemed to increase and re- 
mit at intervals, and was considered 
inflammation in the howels. So 
late as the Tuesday he wsa husily . 
employed in the Committee of the 
Athenaeum, making arrangements for 
the opening of the new house, where 
he was particularly animated on 
the subject of internal decoration, 
and took great interest in pro. 
curing works of art to adorn the 
interior. He had himself promised 
to paint and present a portrait of his 
Majesty, to be placed in the library ; 
and on Wednesday he felt himself 
so much better, that he worked for 
some time on this picture. It was 
the last effort of his pencil ; thus 
verifying his motto — Loyal 6, la 
mort, Wb old and esteemed Mend 
Mrs. Ottley, and a part of her 
young fiunily, spent the eyening with 
him, when he appeared to be very 
cheerful. Alter their departure, 
however, he felt so much indisposed 
that he sent for his friend Pr« Hol- 
land, who conceived his case so 
I dangeiousy that he even sat up with 

i c c 
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him the whole night. No idea of 
danger had been prcviouBly enter- 
tained, nor any notion that he was 
worse than what is usually called 
poorfy. On Thursday bo was so 
much better, that in the evening he 
received two of his friends ; one of 
whom read to him the able article in 
the Niew Monthly Magazine^ writ- 
ten lij Mr. Thomaa Ounpbell, in 
aaiwer to some obflerratioiis in the 
Edlnbuigh Review upon FUznun, 
who had been gieatly beloved and 
edmiied bj bot£ of them. After 
Bome eaij and pleasant conveiaation 
npon this article, subjects of art, and 
general topics, the two friends left 
his chamber, and retired for a short 
time to an adjoining apartment. 
Presently they were alarmed by the 
servant's cries for assistance ; and 
on running into the room, to their 
horror, they beheld Sir Thomas a 
corpse. The servant related that, 
when he was called in, his master a 
arm was bleeding (he had been bled 
on Sunday). He leaned baek in his 
chair, aeoned mnoh oppressed, and 
exdaimed— I am Teiy iIl*-J must 
be djhigr* Theae were the last 
words ho uttered. A post mortem 
examinatton, made by Mr. Green, 
in the presence of Dr. Holland and 
Mr. Foster Reeve, ascertained death 
to have ensued from an extensive 
and complicated ossification of the 
Tessels of the heart. 

Thus died tho most distinguished 
artist of his day in that branch of the 
art which he made his profession-^ 
portrait painting. To have so ren- 
dered himself was no ordinary 
achievement. ^ To become tho 
moat illnatrioai portnltpainlNr of 
anj age or connteyy** says an ^le 
writer in % popular Jonmal, some- 
what more Ui required than tlM 
attribatea, however essential^ of e 
mere artist. A practised master- 
ahip of the manual deztentiee of hia 



art, an exquisite perception of the 
beautiful, a mind delicately orpiniscd, 
and enlightened by study, are not 
alone sufficient to form a Titian, a 
Vandyck, a Reynolds, or a Law- 
rence. In addition to those charac- 
teristics, it is indispensable that the 
tone and address of an individual, 
destined to record upon his canvass 
all that is illuatrioua and beantifnl 
in Ha time, should be such aa to 
qualify him for habitual ftmiliarity 
with the objecta who seek frvour 
with posterity through his interpret 
tation— that he should *live, and 
move, and have his being in that 
factitious atmosphere which has cal- 
led into life the fair and fragile 
tlonvcrs, whose beauty is destined to 
be immortalised by his touch. In- 
stead of rising from, the sordid 
trivialities of vulgar life, to welcome 
some noble into his studio^ before 
whose overpowering dignity his own 
greatness of conception sinks re- 
buked ; the painter of prinoea ahould 
be the guest of prineea;— should 
learn to note the aspect of the vain 
beantj, not as when« discontented 
and shivering, she throwa lier listless 
length into % chair, to be copied by 
the servile painter, but as when, 
with all her beauties radiant around 
her— >with all the enchantments of 
her grace called into energy by the 
emulation and inspiring flattery of 
the ball-room — she expands into a 
brighter self! Nay, more than this : 
he should be permitted to follow his 
subjects into the gorgeous retreat of 
their luxurious homes ; catching the 
air and n^ligent individuality of the 
Statesman pen in hand, bedde his 
own disordered table ; and the d». 
mestio loveliness of the young mo- 
ther, who eorichangea the diaiiiood 
neddaoe fbr the twining anna of 
her beautiful children. Itwaatoa 
participation in advmtagea anch as 
these, that the lapmnunaooe of 
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Thomms lAwienoe, oi a court 
pauUer^ might in a great mearafe 
be attributed. The airy grace, the 
ezquadte bigb-breeding, of bis female 
portrait»*-4b6 tone, in short, of his 
art, was but the tact of an elegant 
mind, refined by high associatiou." 

In tnidi, the distinguished cha- 
racteristics of Sir Thomas's style 
■was the power of convcviiitr a faith- 
ful resemblance, with at the same 
time a singularly delicate sense of 
beauty, grace, eleg-ancc, and dignity. 
Rarely indeed did he fail to impart 
to the portraits the refinement of 
his own mind. No painter who ever 
lived seemed to have dived more 
deeply into individual chanustery as 
conveyed by the confonnation of 
the visi^^ and the expression of the 
features, and none knew more skil- 
fully how to avail himself of the 
changeful appeaiancct which they 
betmyed in those conversations which 
were dexterously introduced during 
the sitting, and which destroyed or 
relaxed a rigidity of muscle Msumed 
on such occasions, and which fre- 
quently baffles the utmost ingenuity 
of the artist. 

In his female portraits — the great 
test of tidcut — ho had more grace 
and a greater variety of attitude than 
Vandyck, although he certainly did 
not equal him in colouring. It is a 
general opinion* also, among paint- 
eis, that he had less nature and less 
breadth than Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and that opinion is probably well 
founded* Sir Thomas, especially in 
the latter periods of his practice, ex- 
hibited more detail in his portraits, 
and appeared to paint with a smaller 
pencil, than his illustrious predeces- 
sor, who in his effects of light and 
shade seemed to take Correggio as 
bis model. The hair in Sir Tho- 
mas's pictures was painted in fine 
masses, in a way peculiar to himself; 
aud his eyes, to the splendour of 



which he sometimes made gioa^ 
sacrifiees, were divine. The late 
Mr. Fuselii who was by no means a 

t^MNTo^-going adnurer of even Sbr 
Thomas, has been heard say of him. 

But he paints eyes better than • 
Titian.'' Those who remember the 
late Keeper's respect for the great 
Venetian painter^ will acknowledge 
that this was no slight encomium. 

As soon as the first impression of 
surprise and g:i-ief at this catastrophe 
had suhsided, the Council of tho 
Royal Academy oflBcially signified 
to the executors that their sense of 
public duty, as mxU as their private 
feelings, would prompt the Royal 
Academy to pay every respect to the 
renudns of tbdrHluslxieas President. 
Arrsngements were accordingly made 
for intevriog the corpse in St. Paura 
Cathedral, and for conveying it t» 
the national ometciy, in a proces- 
sion of the most august and publie 
character. 

On Wednesday the 20th of Jann-- 
ary, 1 830, the body was placed in 
a strong oak cotfin, covered with 
lead, which was enclosed in an outer 
cofiSn or case. The coffin was covered 
with rich black velvet superbly oma- 
mented ; it had four pair of handles, 
of silver, with head and foot plates 
of the same metal ; two rows of 
sOver nails round the top of the 
sides, and henealh these another 
row. The intermediate space was 
filled up with smaller plates and 
devices worked in silvmd nsils. 
The principal plate, beaded with the 
armorial bearings of the deceased, 
was of Queen's metal, silvered. The 
following is the inscription 

m, THOKAS LAWRBNCft KNT.» 

L.I^D. FJL8. 
PRSSmSNT OF THB 
KOVAI. AGADBHT OP ARTS Df &OinNn«; 
KNIOBT OF THE ROYAL FRENCH OBOSa 
OF THJC LKGION OF HONOUfi. 
SOD) VII. JANUABTf 
MPCCXXXq 
IN THK UU. YBAa OP HIS AOBr- 
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At nine o'clock on WedueBilay 
evening, the remains of this cele- 
brated artist were removed, iu a 
liearse and four, from his house 
in Bmaell-aqiiare to Somenet-hiniM 
' The eorpae MUmed hj four 
memben off bis ftnuly and his 
ezeeutor, attendod bj an old and 
faithful servant On ito anival at 
the Rojal Academy it was received 
by the council and officers of the 
institution, and placed with solem. 
nity in the model-room, which had 
been previously hung with black 
cloth, and lighted with large wax 
tapers, and numerous wax candles 
in silver sconces. On Thursday 
morning the body lay in state in the 
model- room. The ucademicians, 
associates, and students, were all in 
attondanoe about ten o^doek, in the 
Boyal Academy, and none but the 
private finendB of the deeeaaed were 
. admitted to witneaa the lyin^in- 
atate. Shortly before ten, the 
mourning coaobea and cMagea of 
the nobility entered the square of 
Somerset-house, and placed them- 
selves in four lines. The family 
assembled in the library, and the 
mourners and members of the Aca- 
demy met in the great exhibition- 
room. At the heatl of the coffin was 
placed a large hatchment of the ar- 
morial bearings of the deceased, and 
the pall over the coffin bore es- 
cntcbeona off bia arma wroog^t in 
ailk. The memben off the conncil 
and the fiimily having retired, the 
body lay in atate all n^t. The 
old servant of the Preddent watched 
through the night the remains of his 
kind and beloved maater— a feeling 
in which he v,'m very properly al- 
lowed to indulge by those who liad 
the direction of the funeral. 

At half-past twelve the body was 
placed in a state hearse, which was 
preceded by tlie Lord Mayor's car- 
riage aud by the Sheriflfg, in their 



state equipi^cs. The state hearse, 
containing the body, was followed 
by a great number of nublemeu aud 
gentlemen's carriages. 

The hearse arrived at the great 
weat door of St PauVa about n quar- 
ter before two, and about half-poat 
two the body reached the dioir, pro- 
ceded by the dignitaries off the church, 
and the members of the choir, aing- 
ing the sentences at the commence- 
ment of the burial service, to tbe 
solemn and affecting music of Croft. 
The body being placed on trestles, 
the chief mourner was seated iu a 
chair at the head of the coffin, at- 
tended by the old servant of tlie 
deceased. The mourners being also 
seated on each side of tiie choir, the 
funeral service proceeded, the proper 
portions being dianted. The lesson 
was read by the Bev. Dr. Hughes, 
the canon reddentiary, whoee ftel- 
inga were more than once so over- 
powered aa to prevent his proceediog 
without a pause. Green's fine an. 
them, ^^Loid, let me 1<now mino 
end!" was sung by the choir, ac* 
companiedby the orp:an; after which, 
the body was removed uiU) the crypt, 
and phiced tmdcr the centre of the 
dome, when the mourners being 
suumioned, and preceded by the 
clergy and choir, went in procession 
to the centre, and turning to the 
right, formed a large circle, which 
during the time the music continued 
fell into a double line round the per- 
forated brass plate, where Uie re- 
mainder of the service waa read hj 
the Bishop of LUndaff, Dean off SL 
Paul's, in a most impressive manner. 
The whole concluded with part aff 
Ilanders matchlesa Funeral An- 
them, "Their bodies are buried in 
peace." The ron tnony having con- 
cluded, the mourners returned to 
their carriages. Afterwards tbe 
academicians, associate?!, and stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy, ro- 
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tired to Somenetliousc, where re- 
freshments were provided for them. 

fill late Majesty having granted 
permission to the family publicly to 
exhibit, for tlicir cxrlusivc boncfit, 
all the portraits of royiil and distin- 
guished pcrsont^es painted for the 
King by Sir Thomas Lawrence, a 
number oi' other fitu' woi ksfrom his 
pencil were obUiiiicd inatlUition from 
various quarters ; and towards the 
latter end of May, 1830, the collec. 
tion was opened to the public at 
the gallery of the Britiah Institution. 
Of this exhibition, the following 
notke appeared in a popular weekly 
journal : — 

" Of the three apartments of wliich 
the Britiih gallery eonsists, the North 
Koom, containing twenty-one por- 
trait?, the majority of them whoU*- 
lengths, painted by onUr of his 
Majesty for tho Waterloo Gallery 
at Windsor, is particularly attrac- 
tive; both because most of tho 
pictures are new to the public, and 
because they are the stj iking re- 
semblances of distinguished and ce- 
lebrated persons, seTsrsl of them 
*' men of royal siege," and all of them 
sharers, more or less conspicuous 
and important) in the events of one 
of the moat extraordinaiy periods of 
history. It is not our intention to 
enter into any detailed detdiption 
of these pictures, but we cannot re- 
frain from expressing our unbounded 
admiration of two of them in par- 
ticular, which appear to us to be 
transcendent ; — we mean, * Francis 
the Second, Emperor of Austria,' 
and ' His late Holiness, Pope Pius 
VII.' We know of no productions 
of a similai* kind, by any artist, 
ancient or modem, with which they 
would for an instant suflfor in the 
comparison. It is said that Sir 
Thomas considered the portrait of 
the Emperor of Austria, in which 
he his con^uerad so smy diflknl* 



ties, aiiifaig from the sini^ular co»» 
tame, and from other circumstances^ 
as the finest work of his life. WhOo 

wo gaze at it, we ftiUy sgree with 
him ; but wlien we turn round, and 
behold his portrait of the venerable 
Pius, we at U^ust lu siinte to which 
the palm ot cxccUence ought to be 
adjudged.'" 

For the materials of tliis memoir 
we are greatly indebted, among other 
respectable publications, to the An- 
nual Biography, A* Cunningham's 
lives of Eminent Peters, the 
Gentleman^s Mi^iwane, and tho 
Court Journal. 

LEEPE (John Andionj Yandei), 
a Flemish landscape painter, bom 
at Bruges in IGb'-l, and died in 
1720, aged 5G. Ho was bora of a 
distinguished and noble family, and 
formed his first ideas of painting by 
observing the works of a young lady. 
His fancy led him to paint land- 
sciipes, which he always sketched 
after nature, and likewise to repre- 
sent views of tlic sea, in storms and 
in calms. His landscapes are very 
much In the taste of Genoels, and 
frequently in the style of Pouisin* 
He painted with extraordinarf 
readiness and ease, having a light 
free touch, and a good tone of colour^ 
though sometunes it appears rather 
too grey ; but his sea-pieces are 
more highly valued than his land- 
prospects. The figures in his pic- 
tures are generally painted by Mark 
Van Duvcnede and Nicholas Kerck- 
hovc, two good masters, who adapted 
the figures to the subjects with great 
skill and propriety. — Iloub.^ Pilk, 
LEEUW, or DE LEONE (Ga- 
briel), a Dutch painter of animals, 
&CC., bora at Dort in 1643, and died 
in 1688, agod 45. He received the 
first instructions in the art of paint- 
ing from his fitther, Sebastian Tender 
Lmuw. Though he soon surpassed 
his ft^er, he leemed conadous that 

cc3 
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he stood in need of fiyrther fmpiove- 
ment, and thoraforeto oMain a better 
taate» be letolired to ttwti to Itsly, 
tnd In bis progiets virited fVinoe, 
Turin, Naples, and Rome. He 
adopted for his model the atyle of 
Castiglione and Philip Roos, called 
Row da Tivola. He stndied his 
scenes and every ohject after nature, 
and spent ^Yhole days in the fields, 



but bit rnamier of pendUing and 
oolooring mi quite diffiBrent from 
GabrierBf and better adapted to the 
taite of bia conntiTmen ; for bo 
finished bia neallx, and took all 
poaaible pains to render them tran- 
sparent, giving them ahK> an agree- 
able and natural tone of colour. Of 
all the Flemish artists lie admired 
Adrian Vander\'elde ; he made hini 



to observe the forms, actions, and j his ni(Mlel, and was so ambitious to 
attitudes of those ditrerent animals imitate him, that whenever he sat 
which he intended for his subjects, I dovsn to paint any design ot" liis tnvn, 



sketching them with great exactness, 
hy \vliich he not only acquired tlic 
habit of designing correctly, hut 
furnished himself mth a Tariety of 
objects proper to be inserted in many 
of his fotnie oompoaitbns. When 
be Tetnmed to Holland, bia woika 
irere much approved by ibe pnblic, 
and bought at considerable prices; 
but as he painted expeditiously, and 
finished bia pictures very fast, their 
numbers proportionably diminished 
their price, and he felt a severe mor- 
tification, on observing that the de- 
mand for his works decreased daily. 
That discouragement made him re 



he ^way s placed a picture of Adrian's 
before him, that he might strike out 
some resemblance of that master, 
either in respect of bis eomposition, 
colouring, or design, so that Ida paint-' 
ings hten alwaya aomewbat diat re- 
mLidaone of Adrian. — JSTon^., PWt, 
LEONANO, called LEGNA. 
NINO, (Stephano Maria), an lulian 
historical painter, bom at Bologna in 
1660, and died in 1715, aged 55. 
He received the first instructions in 
the art of painting" from his father 
Ambroerio, who at an early age sent 
him to Kome. He was first a dis- 
ciplc of Carlo Cignani, at Bologna, 



solve to return to Rome and Naples, 1 and afterwards of Carlo Marat ti, at 



where he had formerly experienced 
the gicatest success ; but death pre- 
vented him from putting that pro- 
ject into execution. Hia intention 
was liTol J and leadj, and bia band 
as expeditions aa bia thongbt. Hia 
pencil tvas firee, broad^ and firm, and 
bia colouring showed the style of the 
Roman school; but that tone of 
colour was not agreeable to the 
Flemish taste, which seems to prefer 
the hi;rh finishing in pictures, and 
invincible patience in neat handling, 
to almost every other perfection in 
the art of painting. — Houb.y Pilk. 

LEEUW (Peter Vander), a Dutch 
painter, and brother of Gabi iel, born 
at Dort about 1644. lie painted 
the same kind of aubjects as his 
brother, and with conaideraUe merit, 



Rome, with whom he continued 
three years. During that time he 
applied himself diligently to copy 
the woriu of the Imt artists, and 
formed a peculiar style, extremelj 
pleasing, in wbicb be blended the 
different mannera of tbe Romana, the 
MilaneBe, and the Bolognese paint, 
ers. He painted aubjects taken from 
the sacred as well as profime writers, 
which ho executed >vith great spirit, 
especially in fresco. Some of his best 
works are at Milan, in which a judi- 
cious observer may behold a fine 
turn of thought and invention, a 
charming diffusion of light, and ex- 
cellent arrangement of the chiaro- 
scuro, a bold relief, and the whole 
touched with a free aud sweet pen- 
cil.— Fosari, PUL 
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LEISMAN (John Anthony)^ a 
German liittoriad ptlnter, bom in 
1604, and died in 1698, aged 94. 
He became a painter by the force of 
hie own exertiont, witiiout any in- 
structor, and merely by studying 
the best paintings to be seen in liis 
own country. After some years 
spent in close application, he travelled 
to Venice, and pursued his studies 



added landaaqpes in the baek-gioand 
of his pictuiety in a style peenliar to 
himseU^ and admirably suited to hia 
subjects. However, he had a very 
peculiar expression in the eyes it 
his female figures ; a tender languish- 
mcnt, a look of blended sweetness 
and droM'sincss, unattemptcd before 
bis time by any master, wbicb ho 
certainly conceived to be graceful. 



there so very assiduously after tbe ' Hut, although in some particular 



"works of Titian, Tiutoret, and Paolo 
Veronese, that he rose into high 
esteem. Tho principal nobility in 
that city kept him constantly em- 
ployed, and hia paintings were ad. 
mired for their aporited and lively 
tooch, also for the delicate colouring 
in hia sea-ports, landscapes, architec- 
ture, and historical compositions; 
all which subjecta he painted with 
great tmth, nature, and elqsance. 
Balthasar Pozzo mentions two of 
bis pictures as being universally ad- 
mired : one a land8cai)C, ^^^th dreary 
mountains, from which issues a gang 
of robbei's to assault some unfortu- 
nate travellers ; the other a sea-port 
enriched with views of elocjant build- 
ing and antiquities Pozzo^ Pilk. 

LELY (Sir Peter), a German 
historical portrait painter, bom in 
1617, and died in 1680, aged G3. 
He was placed aa a disciple under 
Peter Grebber, at Haerlem, with 
whom he continued for two years; 
and, at the age of twenty-five, was 
accounted an excellent painter of 
portraits. He visited England in 
1641, where he at fii'st painted 
landscapes and historical subjects, 
but finding more encouragement 
given to portrait painting, he turned 
his attention that way, and became 
unrivalled in the graceful airs of bis 
heads, the pleasin<r variety of his 
postures, and the ckgaiice of his 
draperies. The hands of his por. 
traits were remarkably fine and 
elegantly tuinedi and he frequently 



forms it might happen to have a 
desirable and fine effect, yet as his 
expression is the same in all, he is 
considered aa a mannerist Philip, 
Earl of Pembroke, then Lord Chain- 
berhdn, introduced him to Charlea 
L, whose picture he drew, when 
prisoner at Hampton-eourt He was 
also much fiivoured by Charles U.» 
who made bim his principal painter, 
knighted him, and would frequently 
converse with him as a gentleman 
of great knowledge and accomplish- 
ments. He was much employed 
and caressed by the principal nobility 
and gentry of tfie kingdom. He 
fell in love with a beautiful English 
lady, to whom he was soon after 
married, and purcluised an estate at 
Kew, to which he often retired in 
the latter part of his life. Hia only 
disciplea were GreenbiU and Bucks- 
horn, and he appeared so jealous of 
having a rival in ttiher of them, that 
he would not permit them to see in 
what manner he mixed or laid on 
his colours, nor how he marked and 
distributed them with his pencil; 
though each of them copied the 
works of their master to very great 

perfection De Piles, Vertue, Pilk, 

LEMENS (Balthasar Van), a 
Flemish historical painter, bom at 
Antwerp in 1637, and died in 1704, 
aged 67. He visited England after 
the Restoration, and followed his 
profession. He had a free pencil, 
with a ready invention, and some, 
times showed el^Eanoo in his figures. 
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But De Piles layt, that owing to hit 
miflfortiiiiM in the ktter period of 
bis life, he was constrained to pro- 
cure a livelihood by making sketrhes 
for otlu r painters. — De Piles, PiUc, 
LEMPEREUR,(Jolm Dennis), a 
French amateur engraver, horn at 
Paris in 1710. He possessed an 
extensive collection of pictures and 
druviings. For his amusement he 
etched a variety of plates, after 
Pictro da Cortoiia, Jkricdctto Cds- 
tiglionc, Vandyck, and others. — 
Strutt 

LEMPEBEUR (John Baptist 
Dennis). He was the ton of John 
Dennis Lemperenr, bom at Paris in 
1740, and inherited the taste and 
tdent of his fiither. He etched 
several plates after various niasten, 
as well as from his own desigiis*-^ 
Strutt, 

LEMPEREUR (Louis Simon), a 
French engraver, born at Paris in 
1725. He was a pupil of Peter 
Aveline, and followed the style of 
his instructor. We have several 
prints hy this able artist, which 
prove him to have possessed very 
eminent talents. He was a member 
of the French academy.— i^Slfrutt. 

LENS (Bernard), a nuniature 
painter, who died jabout 1741. He 
was miniature painter and enameller 
to George IL Lens^ chief excel, 
lenoe consbted in copying the works 
of great masters, particularly Ru- 
bens and Vandyck, whose colour, 
ing he imitated exactly. He was 
like^rise painter to the Crown, by 
the title of enameller, which was 
changed from limner when Boitheld 
the office. He j)ublished some 
drawing books, and several views. 
He made two sales of his pictures, I 
and died at Knights bridge, whither 
he had retired from busiDess.^— 
Monthly Mag., Pilk. 

LEONI (Jacomo), a Venetian 
architect, who died about 1746. He 



settled in England, and published 
in London an excellent edition of 

Palladia's Architecture, in folio, 
1742.— Ge/i. Biog, Diet 

LEFICIE (Bernard), a French 
engraver, who was alM> secretary 
and historiographer to the academy 
of painting at Paris, where he died 
in 175.5. His engravings of por- 
traits and historical subjects are 
very fine. He compiled a catalogue 
of tlie pictures in the possession of 
the King, iu 2 vols. 4to. His son, 
Nicholas Bernard, was a professor 
in the academy of psinting and 
sculpture. He painted soTerd fine 
pictures after the manner of his 
master. Carlo 'Yvj^Qo^^-^JfmmJHeL 
Hist. 

LEUR (N. Vander), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Breda about 1667. 
Descamps says he was sent to Rome 
when he was only twelve years of 
age, and placed under the care of 
one of the cardinals, who obscr\iiig 
his genius for the art, procured 
him access to the richest collections 
of paintings; and by that means 
afforded him an opportunity of 
seeing and studying the most capital 
performances of the great masters 
He deroted his whole time to his 
improyement, and wss as diligent 
in his studies after natureaabe was 
in copying from the noblest models ; 
till at last he was accounted the 
best copyist at Rome. He excelled 
in portraits, and might have been 
w ithout a competitor in that branchy 
if he had confined himself entirely 
to it. 'i'hough he was allowed to 
design and colour well, and under- 
stood perspective and architecture, 
and might be esteemed a good 
painter of history, yet his imagina- 
tion wtis cold, and his invention 
slow and difficult ; so that it was 
rather a labour than a pleasure to 
him to undertake a compositioa. 
His best peifofmanoe Is in the 
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cburcli of the KccoUets, at lireda. 

'^^^DueampSy Hovb,y PUk, 

LEYDEN (Lucas Jacolw, called 
Lucas Yaii). This extiaordiiiary 
artist may bo regarded as the pa- 
triaith of tho Dutch schooL Ho 
was born at Leyden in 1494| and 
died in 1533, aged 39. He was the 
son of Hugo Jacobs, an obscure 
painter, who discovered in his earliest 
sports the most marked indication 
of premature and decided genius. 
In this respect nature appears to 
have overleaped the usual period of 
infancy ; and, at a season when or- 
dinary capacities scarcely put forth 
the tender buds of promise, he pro- 
duced fruit distinguished by mellow. 
HOBS and mataritj. Ho had scarcely 
reached his ninth year, when ho on- 
graved somo plates fiom his own 
designs, and having left the instrae- 
tion of his fiithor, to study painting 
under Cornelius Englebrechsn, he 
astonished the artists of his time by 
bis picture of St. Hubert, painted 
when he was only twelve years old. 
Tn 1508, 'wlien he was fourteen, 
appeared his celebrated print of 
Mahomet, drunk, ha^^ng killed the 
monk Sergius. Contemporary with 
Albert Durer, there existed between 
tliese distinguished artists the most 
intiuiate friendship and correspond- 
ence, which was not interrapted by 
any jealousy occasioned by their 
noble emulation of excelling each 
other in the art. He is allowed to 
hare surpassed Albert in his com- 
position, though inferior to him in 
design. He painted in oil, distemper, 
and on glass ; and treated with equal 
success, history, landscapes, and por- 
traits. His colouring is fresh and 
clear, and his pencil is light, though 
finished. His dnnving of the figure 
is stiffly taken from the model, in 
the gothic style, then universally 
prevalent through Germany and 
Flanders, divested of grace and cle- 



gance ; and though the expression of 
his heads is not without truth, it is 
marked idik a vulgarity borderiiig 
on grimaoe. These deftdencesmay, 
howoTer, be 6irly attributed to tho 
then predominant taste of his coun- 
try, which he had not the opportu- 
nity of improving by travel. His 
most considerable works as a planter 
are his pictuie it£ the Last Judg- 
ment, an immense composition, in 
the town-house at Leyden ; Clirist 
Curing the Blind at Jericho, dated 
1531 ; the Viipn and Infant hold- 
ii^ a bunch of grapes, in the Impe- 
rial Collection at Vienna, painted in 
1522 ; and a Deseent from the Cross, 
in the church formerly of the Jesuits 
at Paris. As an engrayer, Lucas 
Van Leyden claims particular atten- 
tion* At a period when Albert 
Dufer had earned the art of engraT- 
ing to such perfection in Germany, 
and Mare Antonio exercised it with 
the greatest reputation in Italy, 
Lucas disputed the palm with those 
competitors in the Low Countries. 
He learaed the use of the point from 
a goldsmith, which he carried to a 
surprising pitch of perfection for tho 
short time he lived. His stylo 
resembles Israel Meeheln, rather 
than that of Albert Durer. His 
execution is neat and clear ; but as 
his stroke is equally fine in objects 
in the foreground as in those in the 
distance, and as there is a want of 
connection in the masses, his plates, 
though extremely neat, are inferior 
to those of Albert Durer in firmness 
and harmony of efiisct. His figures 
are tall and meagre, the extremities 
rather mannered than correct, and 
tliough his attitudes are not ill- 
chosen, they arc generally stiff and 
ungraceful. He engraved on wood 
as well as on copper, but his cuts 
are not very numerous. They are 
spirited and masterly, though inferior 
to Albert Durer.— StriUt, 
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LEYSSENS (N.), a Flemish 
painter, bom at Antwerp in 1661, 
and died in 1720, aged 59. He 
▼iflited Rome nt an early age, where 
he employed himaelf atncUoualj in 
obaerving thote admiiable worka of 
nature and art which oc<:ur to an 
artist in that celebrated city and its 
environs. Though his works were 
held in high esteem by the Italians, 
while he resided in Italy, yet he 
quitted all liis prospects of fjimc 
and wealth, from a tender reganl to 
filial piety. His futher was poor, 
and very aged ; and he left Rome 
from no other motive than to sup- 
port his father, and to render the 
life of his parent comfortable by 
Us own eare and aofiuiaitions. And 
Pro^ndenee visibly seemed to reward 
the goodneaa of his heart; for he 
had more employment than all the 
painters at Antweim and even of 
unsolicited work than those artists 
had, who exerted all their interest, 
skilly and industiji to procure 
bnnness. He had a good taste of 
desinning historical subjects, parti- 
culiirly he deeigiicd nymphs, boys, 
statues, and bustos, with extraordi- 
nary correctness, and very agreeable 
colouring. On that account he was 
much employed by Hardine, Bos- 
chacrt, and Verbniggcn, who were 
flower painters, to adorn their pic- 
twea 1^ 4giifeo adapted to their 
suhjeet8*^-JJoii&., PUk 

LIANO (Phelipe), a Spanish 
portrait painter, horn at Madrid in 
1575, and died in 1625, aged 50. 
He particularly excelled in painting 
portraits of a small size, which he 
ezeented with such fidelity of resem- 
blance, and beauty of colouring, that 
he acquired the title of JEll Ittiano 
Pequino Cumberland. 

LIBERALE (da Verona), an Itar 
lian historical painter, horn at Ve- 
rona in 1451, nnd died in 1536, 
aged 85. He wat, a diaciplo of Vin- J 



cenzo di Stefano ; but imitated the 
style and manner of Jacopo Bellini, 
of Yeniee. He finished Ua pietnroa 
with exceeding neatneasand patience, 
almost beyond example, so as to 
give them the appearanee of minia. 
tures ; andin moat of his oompoailiooa 
he designed a mnltitnda of figures. 
Vasari mentions one, representing 
the Adoration of the Magi, '?«»!w«t- 
inpf of an infinite number of small 
fiirures, lior«e«5, dogs, camels, and 
other auiiii;iis, in which the heads 
arc carefully and highly finished ; 
the whole looked like miniature, 
rather than oil painting, which was 
wonderfully apj)lauded. His prin- 
cipal works are in Verona, where he 
painted many altar-pieces Ibr the 
ehnrchea, and n laige nnmher ef 
easel-pietufea for the nobility. A 
wy high commendation is giiren to 
ftpietare of this maater, repraent- 
ing the marriage of St. Cadienne; 
in which the compoution is good, 
there appears a great deal of grace 
in the beads, and a natural delicate 
expression. — Vcls.^ Sandrart^ Pilk. 

LIBERI (Pietro), an Italian his- 
torical painter, bom at Padua in 
1600, and died in 1677, aged 77. 
The Italian writers have not men- 
tioned of whom he received his first 
instructions; but ut an early age ho 
travelled through the principal dtin 
of Italy, to atudy the wwIkb of dm 
moat eminent painters. He had n 
very enlarged capacity, which en* 
aided him to disesm the easentinl 
beauties, and also the particular ex- 
cellence, of every master on whose 
works he employed his observations^ 
While he resided at Borne his atten. 
tion was wholly engrossed by the 
grand style and compositions of 
Raffaellc ; in Paruia he devoted 
himself to Correggio and ^Maz/.uoli ; 
and at Venice, to Titian and Tinto* 
retto. From these diflferent manners, 
from the beautiful variety perceptible 
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hi the works of these different artists, 
he Ibrmed a style of his own, that 
was full of spirit, extremely judicious, 
and consisting of a pleasing mixture 
of them all ; tliough it must be at 
tlie lame time allowod^ that his tone 
of colottriog partook imther too mucb 
of the red in some of his compo- 
•Itions. In die Fala&o Zambeccari, 
al Bologna, there is an excellent 
historical picture from the history 
of Johy wfaioh is much admired, and 
shows a mixture of the styles of 
Caravi^'o and Calabrese. In the 
cathrdnil church of Vicenaa is also 
an ingenious comjxji^ition of the 
Drowning of Pharaoh, which is de- 
signed in a grand style, and finely 
painted ; and* m the church of »St. 
Maria Miiggiurc, at Bergamo, one of 
the most capital performances of 
liheri is presenred, of which the 
enbjeet is, Mosei stiikiBg the Reek; 
it is much bettor coloured than those 
whicb he usually finished for the 
churches, having less of the red tint, 
and abundance of force, though it is 
•omewhat inoonect in tiie design^i^ 
Vas., Pilk. 

UCIN10,calledP0RDEN0NE, 
(Giovanni Antonio), an Italian his- 
torical painter, born at Pordenone, 
in FViuli, in 1484, and died in 1540, 
aged 56. It is not positively known 
that he was a disciple of Gioi^one, 
but he resembles him more in gran- 
deur of mind, vigour of conception, 
and manner of execution, than all 
his other scholars. His best work in 
oa is the altar.peee al St. Msiia 
dell* Qrto, at Yeido^ vhidi xepre. 
tents a St Loienae Giustin&ni, 
•uTVounded by other saints, among 
vhom a St. John Baptist surprises 
no less hy correctness of form, tlian 
a St. Augustin by a boldness of 
foreshortening, which makes his arm 
start from the canvas. The rival- 
ship, or rather tlio ojimity, which 

existed between Uim and Titian, 



appears to have acted as a spur, 
which contributed to the excellency 
of both; like the competition be- 
tween Buouiuotti and Rafi'aelle, to 
which it bears a further similarity, 
as one is distinguished hj energy and 
force, and the other by elegance and 
grsce. To liave contended with 
Titisn for the piixe of ftme is no 
ordinary claim to glory; and it will 
be considered highly honourable to 
his reputation, that he is entitled to 
the second rank in the Venetian 
school, at a period when it was so 
fertile in able artists. — Sandrart^ 
Fus, 

LIEMAEKER (Nicholas, called 
the Rose), a distinguished Flemish 
painter, horn in 1575, and died in 
1047, aged 7'2. lie was first a 
scholar of Mark Gucrards, but after 
the death of that master, became 
a disciple of Ottovenius, at tiie time 
when Bnbens studied under that 
master. The school of Ottovenius 
was then the most eminent in the 
Low Countries, and the emulation 
that existed among the students 
contributed to the production of 
several artists of the greatest cele- 
brity. On leaving that mnster, ho 
was invited to the court of the 
Prince of Paderborn, where he mot 
with \cry liberal encouragement; 
but the climate not agrcein^^ with 
his health, he was obliged to return 
to his native city, where he con- 
tinued to exercise his talent with 
great reputation the remainder 
of his life. Thenameof Rose was 
fjtwmk himivhen a boy, and was the 
i^peUadon he ym genenlly known 
by. It is reported by Descamps, 
that Rubens being applied to by 
the confraternity of St. Michael, cMf 
Ghent, to paint them an altar-piece 
for their chapel, he declined tlicir 
commission, in tho handsomest and 
most liberal manner, in favour of 
I his friend and feUow-atudent, ob- 
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serving, that possessing so fine a 
RoMy they might well di^nao yMk 
llowen foreign growth,** He 
was roertatnlf one of the eminent 
painten of the Flemish school, and 
he opemted with euoh fi^ility, that 
n numhcr of his pictures arc to he 
seen in every town in the Low 
Countries. In the church of St. 
Nicholas, at Ghent, are two pictures 
by this master, one of which is re- 
garded as his most capital work; it 
represents the Fall of the Rebel 
Ancfcls; the other is the Merciful 
Kiiiiiuituii. In the church of St. 
James are Bcvcral pictures by Lic- 
maeker, one of which is a grand 
composition, representing the Lsst 
Jadgment.----S'aiuiriirl, Deacamps* 
LIEYENS (John), a Flemish 
painter, born at Leyden about 1607. 
His &ther having discotered symp- 
toms of genius while he was yet in 
his infancy, placed him under the 
direction of Joris Van Schooten. 
Afterwards he became the disciple 
of Peter liastinan, with whom he 
continued two years. Thougli he 
was allowed to excel in portrait, 
yet he frequently painted histor} 
with success; among the number of 
which compositions, the Continence 
of Scipio is celebrated in very high 
terms. Another perfonnanoe of 
Lievens, applauded by the poets aa 
well as the artists of his time> was 
the representation of a Student in 
his lAbiary, the figures being as 
laige as life. That picture was 
purchased by the Prince of Orange, 
by whom it was presented to King 
Charles I. of England, who expressed 
his surprise at the excellence of the 
work, especially when it was known 
that the artist M'as then not above 
twenty years of age. It proved a 
means of procuring him a favourable 
reception at tlie court of Tiondon, 
where he painted the portraits of ilie 
King, Queen, the Prince of Wales, 



and a great number of persona of iU 
first rank among the noMity. Aftii 
a continuance of three years in Ea^ 
land, he went to Antwerp, and mi 
engi^ged incessantly for chuiehev 
convents, or pri^te calnneta. In tin 
council chamber of Amsterdam,! 
picture of Lievcns is placed betwea 
one by Govert Flink, and another 
by Ferdinand Bol, and appears in ni 
degree inferior to either of them. 
Sandrart and other writers, bestow 
great praise on two of his picturts. 
The one is the History of Abi-aham 
offering up his Son Isaac ; the other 
it the representation of David and 
Bathsheba. — Sandrart, Houb^ 

POk. 

LIOHTFOOT (William), as 
English painter and architect wh« 
flourished at the end of the sem 
teenth century. He painted in fO' 

spective and landscape; but after- 
wards painted in oil. He was 00D> 
cemed in painting and omamentii]^ 
the Roval Exchange.— Pthf 

LIGORIO (Piero), an Italian 
painter and architect, who died ^^t 
Naples in I.jHO. His designs afur 
the antique make thirty volumes in 
folio. Ligorio was nominated archi- ' 
tect to the church of St. Peter, nt 
Rome, in the pontificate of Paul H 
but was deprived of that post after, 
wards, and succeeded by Michel 

LIGOZZI (Jacopo), an Itslisn 
painter of batUea, dbc., bom at Ve* 
rona in 1543, and dM in 162?, 
aged 84. He was a disciple of 
Giovanni Ermanno, or, according 
to Lanzi, of Paolo Veronese. He 
painted in fresco as well as in oil; 
in the former, he painted the 
triumph of Pauliis Emilius, and 
also battles, which he executed in .i 
grand style, and with abundance ol 
spirit; and in oil he finished a 
number of excellent compositions • 
at Florence, being fur many je&ts 
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^~ <f mployed by the Grand Duke; and 
'•^ Tieveral of the churches and convents 
of that city are adorned with his 
: "^rformanccs — Lanzi, Vas.^Pilk. 

LINGLEBACH (John), a Ger- 
^' man painter, bom at Frankfort on 
^' the Maine in 1625, and died in 
^- 1687, aged 62. He learned the art 
•^'Of painting in Holland, and after- 

* "Wards went to Rome, where he stu- 
diously applied himself to observe 

^ tvery thing that was curious in art 
'' or nature, as fiur as he thought it 

- merited his attention ; and he eon. 

- tinned at Rome tiU he naa twenty- 
^'^ five years of age. His usual suhjects 
' are fiur8,mountehanks, sea prospects, 

naval engagements, and landscapes, 
' which he composed and executed 

exceedingly well. His landscapes 
■ are enriched with antiquities, ruins, 

animals, and elegant figures ; his 

- 8Ca fights are full of expression, 
exciting pity and terror ; and all his 

' objects are well designed. His skies 
' are generally light, and thinly 
•■clouded, and his management of 
the aerial perspective is extremely 
"judicious; his keeping is usually 

* good, his distances of a dear hluish 
'tint; and the vhole together is 
' masterly, producing an agreeable 

effect. In painting figures or ani. 
' mals he had uncommon readiness ; 
"and, on that account, he was em- 
ployed by several eminent artists to 
adorn their landscapes with those 
objects ; and whatever he inserted 
in the works of other masters, he 
always excellently adapted to the 
scene and the subject. His pencil 
is free, his touch clean and light, 
and his compositions are in general 
esteem. He generally introduced 
into most of Us eompositions, pieces 
of architecture, the remains of ele- 
gant buildings, or the gates of sea- 
port towns of' Italy, emhellished 
I \ith' statues, placed sometimes on 
[ the pediments and comioes, and 



sometimes in niches. He also ex. 

celled in rcpresentli^ Italian Mn 
and markets, inserted in those sub- 

jects abundance of figures, well 
trrouped and designed, in attitudes 
suitable to tlicir different characters 
and occupations, and though he 
often repeated the same subjects, 
yet the liveliness of his imagination, 
and the readiness of Lis invention, 
always enabled him to ^ave them a 
remarkable variety — Ifoith., Pilk. 

LINT (Peter Van), a Flemish 
historical painter, bom at AntweiT) 
in 1609. He travelled when young 
to Romoy where he studied in the 
academy, and slso after nature, till 
he rendered himself distinguished 
as a master of considerable abilities 
in history and in portrait-painting. 
The historical subjects wliich he 
composed were taken both from 
sacred and profane writers ; and he 
painted in distemper, as well as in 
oil, in a large and small size, with 
equal merit. Spme very grand 
compositions of this master are at 
Ostia, and others in the church of 
the Madonna del Popolo, at Rome. 
After ten years* residence in Italy, 
he returned to his native dty, where 
he succeeded to the utmost of his 
wudies ; and his works afforded the 
King of Denmark so much satisfiie. 
tion, that he furnished him with 
employment for several years, and 
bought up all his pictures that could 
be procured. His manner of com- 
position was in the grand style, his 
design being correct, and liis colour- 
ing extremely good. His works are 
very scarce; but one of his best 
performances is to be seen in the 
church of the Carmelites at Ant- 
werp. — Houh.^ Pilk. 

UNT, called STUDIO (Henry 
Van), a Flemish painter, supposed 
to be the son of Peter Van Lint ; 
but no particulars are known of his 
birth or death. He travelled to 

D D 
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Rome at an early age, and spent all 
his leisure hours in studying nature, 
in the beautiful Bcenes about that 
city, the rocks, rivers, villas, cas- 
cudes, and laud scapes; which em- 
ployment usually engaged him (^uring 
the summer, and part of the autumn 
months. His paintings gradually 
rose Into esteem, more particttlarly 
by thdr being trae imitations of 
nature; and on aoconnt of bis at- 
tention to bis improvement, and bis 
remarkable appUcation, ho was 
named Studio, by the Bentvogel 
society of artists at Rome, by which 
appellation he is even at this day 
distinguished. — Pilk. 

LINTMEYER, or LINDMEY- 
ER (Daniel). This artist was bom 
at Schaffhausen about the year 1540. 
He was chiefly know as a painter on 
glass, in which his works were ad- 
mired for the ingenuity of his com- 
positions aud the lustre and biilliancy 
of his colouring. — Sandrart* 

LiOTABD (Jobn Stephen), a 
painter in cmyons, vru bom at Oe^ 
neva in l?^^, and died about 1780. 
He went at an earlj age to VVuiee, 
and studied at Paris, after which he 
visited Rome, and travelled into the 
East. In 1772 he visited England, 
wbere be disposed of his pictures 
by auction. There is a portndt of 
him in "Walpole's Anecdotes of 
Painting. — Nouv. Diet. Hist, 

LIPPI, called the Old (Filippo), 
an Italian historical and portrait 
painter, bom at Florence in 1421, 
and died in 1488, aged 6'7. He was 
educated in a convent of Carmelites, 
and at the age of sixteen be bid an 
opportunitj of eeeing Masaedo at 
vrork, in painting tbe cbapel of that 
convent, wbieb inspired bim tvitb an 
eager desire to lesm tbe art He 
iberefore became a disciple of that 
master, and studied design vritb in- 
expressible assiduity, nmking so rapid 
* progress tbal be not only plessedt 



but 8urpris(^ Masaccio. Thcprdses 
cpvcn liim by his friends, as well m 
iiis instructor, wrought so strongly 
on his mind, that ho forsook the 
convent, threw off the habit, and 
devoted himself entirely to the pro- 
fession of painting. He cudeuvDiiiid 
to obtain as much instruction us po.v. 
sible from HasaodO, and very hap. 
pily imitated bis manner: yet the 
course of his studies was for some 
time interrupted by an acddcat, 
wliieb detained him in Barbary for 
a year and a half ; for, wbile be m» 
amuung himself in the company of 
some friends on board a felncca in 
the Mediterranean, a corsair who 
was cruising near the shore, took 
them all prisoners, and carried them 
into captivity. But Lippi ha^^ng one 
day drawn the portrait of his master, 
with a piece of charcoal on a %^-all, 
the master was so affected >vith tbe 
novelty of the performance, aud the 
exactness of tbe resemblance, that, 
after obliging bim to psint tbe por- 
trsits of a oiber persona, be ge- 
nerously restored bim to liberty. 
Qn bisretura to Europe, be went to 
his native city, Florence, and for a 
considerable time he was employed 
by tbe Gnnd Duke. The merit ef 
his works recommended him, not 
only to the particular esteem of that 
prince and the nobility, but also to 
the ecclesiastics, who engaged him 
for several noble compositions for 
their churches and convents. It is 
observed of Lippi, that he was tbe 
first of the Florentine painters who 
attempted to design figures as lai^io 
aa tbe life; tbefimtivbo remarkably 
diversified tbe draperies, or wbo gavs 
bis figures tbe air of antique. He 
wsa a man of very loose morals, and 
deluded a nun to elope witb bin 
from ibe convent of Prato, wbere 
she sat to him as a model for thf 
picture of tbe Yiigin ; and though hit 
friends seiwelyfepioacbied bim fior 
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his misconduct, yet ho afterwards 
engaged Iiimself in another criminal 
intrigue, for which tlie parents of tho 
lady caused him to be poisoned. But 
other writore say, that he died of 
poison at Spoleto^ from the resent- 
ment of a'perm of that dty, with 
vhoie wi& he held a criminal coiu 
venation while he was employed in 
painting the altar-piece of the cathe. 
dral at Bpoleto; tlie design of which 
picture wasezceedingly grand, though 
it was left unfinished by the unfor- 
tunate death of the artist. His co- 



elegant dispositions of the figures. As 
a poet he is known by a burlesque 
piece, entitled, Malmantile Requi- 
statOy printed at Florence in 1688, 
4to., under the name of Pertoni 
Lipoli. It was le-printed in 1731, 
with notesy 4to., and at Paris in 
176a^ 12mo.-*ilfoferi. 

LIS (John), a Omian pdnter, 
bom at Oldenbuighin 1570, and died 
in 1 629, aged 59. He was a disciple 
of Henry Goltzius, and adhered to 
his style till he went to Italy, where 
lie improved his taste and judgment, 



louring was extremely agreeable, and j and altered his manner entirely. His 



his mainicr (like that of his master, 
Masaccio) was grand and elegant; 
his draperies were broad and loose, 
and his figures haj a competent de- 
gree of grace, with a good expression. 
De Piles, Pilk. 

LIPPI (Filippo), an Itslian pain, 
ter, and son of the ahove, bom at 
Blerenoe in 1460, and died in 1505, 
aged 45. He was a disciple of San- 
diro Botioelli, and strictly adhered to 
the style of his master. He showed 
great capacity and invention; and 
eeveral of his compositions were ex- 
eented with great elegance, with a 
very pleasing tone of colouring. But 
his particular excellence consisted in 
painting: the ornaments of architec- 
ture, especially the friezes, in the 
tmo taste of the antique, witli a fine 
understanding of the chiaro-scuro.—- > 
Vas,, PUk. 

LIPPI (Lorenzo), an Italian 
historical painter and poet, bom at 
Florence in 1606, and died in 1664, 
aged 58. He painted many grsnd 
designs for the chapels and convents 
of his native city, by which he 
acquired great reputation; yet al- 
though he was fond of imitating 
simple nature without any embel- 
lishments from invention, his works 
are held in the highcf^t esteem for 



subjects usually were, histories taken 
from the sacred writings, or the re- 
presentations of rural sports, mar- 
riages, balls, and villagers dancing, 
dressed in Venetian habits ; all which 
subjects he painted in a small as well 
as laige siie; designed with consi- 
derable corroetnesSi and composed 
with great qilrit. A cspital picture 
of tbis master is Adam and Eve 
lamenting the deaUi of Abel ; it is 
extremely admired, not only for the 
expression, but also for the beauty 
of the landscape ; and in the church 
of St. Nicholas, at Venice, is a cele- 
brated painting of John Lis, reprf^ 
senting St. Jerome in the desert, with 
a pen in his hand, and his head turned 
to look at an angel, who is supposed 
to be sounding the last trumpet. 
The colouring of this picture is 
rather too red, but it is designed in a 
fine style, and charmingly pencilled. 
Houbrsken also mentions a picture 
of the Prodigal Son, the only objec- 
tion to which is, that the drMses are 
too modem«^J7oii&., PUk, 

LIS (John Yander), a FEemish 
painter, bom about 1601. He was 
a disdple of Cornelius Poelemburg, 
whose manner he imitated with 
extraordinary exactness in tbe tinta 
of his colouring, his neatness of 



the graceful airs of hislica<ls, for the pencil, and the rhok-c of his subjects. 
ooiMCtnfiSs of his outlines, and for the j There are some paintings of this 
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luubtc'i's liiind, which, thoiigli they 
appear to have somewhat less free- 
dom and lightness of touch, arc ncaily 
equal to those of Poelembtug, and 
arefkequenUytakentobeluB. There 
is a fine picture by this master in ihe 
poimaoii of Mr. Kaachop, at Rot- 
terdam, re|ifeaentSiig DUma in the 
Bath, attended hj her Nymphs ; and 
his hi^nt performance in Ktiglundis 
said to bein the possession of Viaooimt 
Middlcton Houb., Pilk. 

LIVERSEEGE (Henry), an 
English portrait and historical 
painter, born at Manchester in 1R03, 
anddiedin 1832,agcd -29. The father 
of Liverseege carried on business 
connected with the cotton trade; hut 
it was an uncle to whom he was in- 
debted for hia education, and by 
whom he ^raa brought up. From 
infimey he ma afflicted ivith the 
trottbleiome comphdnt of asthma. 
When a boy, he wu fond of dm^ng 
anything, because, as he afterwards 
said, he saw others do it; and in 
whMver he attempted he al^ys 
endeavoured to excel his opponent. 
From this trifling cause arose that 
powerful feeling of emulation which 
actuated him to the last. 

The exact period cannot be fixed 
\ipon when first Liverseege decided 
on pursuing the arts; but, like many 
other men of genius, no doubt his 
mind was acted upon by incidental 
circumstances ; and it was long, too, 
ere he discovered the true bent of 
hhfBbiAvLZ^^amatU painting i for 
the earlier periods of his youth were 
wasted in the drudgery of portrait 
painting. On his first composition 
in this style being exhibited in 
Manchester, it immediately attracted 
the notice of many judges of taste; 
and from that time his affairs began 
to assume a more brilliant aspect, 
and he was enabled to pursue the 
studies most congenial to liin feelings 
and habits. Every new composition 



afforded indubitable signs of the 
felicity of his choice, and of liis rapid 
improvement in the art. He pos- 
sessed a vivid perception of the 
beauties of poetry and romanoe : his 
compositions are derived diieflyfnin 
woiis of imsgination, and are trealsd 
in a manner which clearly attests hb 
aptitude for this particular style. His 
picture of the ''Black Dwarf,*** taken 
from Scott's novels, represents the 
interview between Isabella (on the 
evening of her intended marriage) 
and the Recluse, at the moment 
when the Dwaif is in the act of 
unsheathing his dagger, and Isabella 
is endeavouring to suppress her 
emotions of alarm. The paintincr is 
small, but tells the story in the 
most graphic and vivid manner. 
The chiaro-acnro Is also good, but 
the colouring is rather dry in its tex- 
ture. It was the first subject he ex. 
hiMted at the Royal Academy. 
When contemplating this oompori- 
tion, he wasai a loss for a model for 
the Dwax^ so at length he made oae 
of clay. 

About five years ago he began to 
come to London for three or four 
months at a time, to dniw at the 
British Museiini, and copy at tbe 
British Institution ; and his copies at 
the latter place were admirably close 
in resemblance to the originals, espe- 
cially those from Kubens, Vandyck, 
and Teniers. Indeed, he has gone 
so fiur as to say, that one copy which 
he made from Rubens, in the coun- 
try, was so like, that, to use his own 
worda-.** Sir, they could not tdl 
one from the other.'^ Durinff his Isst 
stay in Xown (for the purpose of 
study) he lodged at Mr. Bullocli's, 
the printsellcr, then residing in the 
Strand, where he had great oppor- 
tunities of copy ing prints and paint- 
ings; and one copy which he made 
from Stephanoff'a Lovers' Quar- 
rols,'* engraved by C. Heath, was 
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snbaequesdy eold for no trifling sum. 
liiverseegc, when in town, bendes 
studying at the British Museum, 
drew at an academy, now broken 
Tip, in Savoy-street, Strand. About 
this time he sent his probationary 
drawing to the Royal Academy, for 
admission as a student ; but, in con- 
sequence of some informality in the 
address to the keeper, it was re- 
jected. 

To the ExhiMli<Mi of the Sodety of 
Britifth AxtiftB, in 1830, he sent his 
paintiiig called ^ The Inquiry," re- 
pieaentlog a oountry hd, mik game, 
standing before a burlj and pompous 
porter, at the door of a country 
mansion. The characters here are 
very liappily Mt off : no force of co- 
louring or exaggerated effect is aimed 
at, but simply a scene of nature. In 
the exhibition of this society, in 1831, 
he luul three paintings : the "Grave- 
(Ii?gers," from Hamlet; " Catherine 
Soy ton," and " Benedicte, or Holy 
Daughter." The excellence of the 
*' Gmve -diggers" does not perhaps 
consist so much in the just expres- 
sion of the indtvidnals, as in its liar- 
monions colouring, brradth, and free- 
dom ef pencilling, and the elevated 
feeling of its style. *^ Catherine 
Seyton^ is a portrait of his sister, 
painted with great freedom of hand, 
ling and simple combination of co- 
lour* The " Benedicte" he painted 
when in London, after he had come 
up from Manchester, and it wns re- 
ceived in the Gallery after the ex- 
hibition opened. It represents a 
female, veiled, and kneeling before 
an altar, and a priest sitting beside 
lier with extended hands, in the act 
of blessing her. The figure of the 
female is of great elegance, and her 
white dress and veil come into power- 
ful opposition with the sable robes of 
the monk. This picture attiacted 
the notiee of Mr. Chazles Heath, 
who gave the artist forty guineas for 



it. The " Grave-diggers,'* and 
Catherine Seyton,** are now the 
property d two gentlemen of Man- 
chester. 

Ill the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1831, Liverseege sent two 
pictures, " Sir Peireie Shafton and 
Mysie Happer,"' from Scott's Monas- 
tery, and " Hamlet and his Mother 
in the closet." The first of these, 
in spite of the two long legs of Sir 
Peireie, is a very beantifol picture ; 
the female especially is very ddU 
cately treated, and comes folly to 
the description of her beauty given 
in the no'veL This picture is now 
in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire, who purchased it the 
moment he saw it, at the artistes 
own price of thirty guineas. The 
"Hamlet and his Mother'* shoAvs 
his deep sense of the beauties 
of Shakspeare, and how well ho 
could enter into the characteristics 
of the poet. The Ghost of Hamlet's 
Father is depicted with all the feel- 
ing and poetry, without tlic extra- 
vagance, of Fuseli: altogether, this 
is one of lATetaeege*s most imagina* 
tive compositions. 

In 1839, he CEzhibited at the 
British Institution the *^ Weekly 
Register," representing a cobbler de- 
Touring, witib straining eyes, the 
contents of Cobbett's last Register. 
And in the following year he had 
*' Captain Macheath in Prison," re- 
presenting this prince of highwaymen 
drowning his cares in " potations 
pottle deep;" painted with great 
breadth and clearness of colouring. 
It "w as a couiDiission from Mr. Hieks, 
of Bolton, near Manchester, Liver- 
seege's great friend and patron, of 
whom he always spoke with respect- 
ful gxatatude, temdng him his ^ best 
fidend."* 

Thus wo have brought together 
the principal events of liisbrief career, 
down to the period when he last ex- 
o D 3 
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hiUted In London. Being a Man. 
Chester nan,** of covne the oonu 
soittee of the Ifanchester Institution 
always paid him the greatest atten- 
tion; and to their exhibition of 1831 
he sent four paintings : — " The Re- 
gister," " Don Quixote in hiB Study/' 
*' The Fisherman," and another 
"Don Quixote.'' "The Fisherman" 
he painted during his stay in London 
in the summer of 1M31, and picked 
up his model at the bottom of Arun- 
del Street, Strand ; lie composed the 
whole into a very picturesque and 
exquitjite puiuLiiig, representing the 
fisherman as hesitating whether he 
should take another pot or not. 
The acene is laid outside the door of 
a public-house: on a table is the 
pot, turned upside-down, and the 
fiiherman standing beside it, with 
hands in his pockets, and a pipe in 
his mouth : the sea in the distance. 
The " Don Quixote in hia Study" 
was also painted in the summer of 
1 831 , in London ; the water-colour 
fiketcli of which he had dct^igned 
some time before; indeed, he said it 
formed one of his first ctforts in 
water-colours ; it differs from the 
oil paintings, in having a wall back- 
ground instead of a curtain. 

When he last parted from his 
London frienda and companiona to 
return to Manchester, they looked 
forward with hope to the period 
when be would again be amongst 
them; and the intelligence of his 
death struck them as a thunder- 
Stroke, for they had received no in- 
foimation of any illness; and his 
last letters spoke of his being in 
Loudon much earlier than usual, 
preparatory to taking up his abode 
entirely in the town; tlnis yielding 
to the importunities of friends, — 
that being now firmly established in 
reputation, he sliould leave his dull 
life in the country to be in the 
centre of society in London. On 



tite 18th <^ Jamuury,]832, his nun^ 
tal career terminated, just when 
success had added vigour to hb en- 
thusiasm and genius, and his conise 

to the temple of fame promised to 
be both brilliant and rapid, finoogli, 
however, had already been accom- 
plished within the few years allotted 
to him to train him the highest repu- 
tation, and to warrant us in the an- 
ticipation that, had he lived, he 
would have placed himself amongst 
the few great painters of the country. 
It cannot, indeed, be said that his 
paintings are free from defects ; but 
those defects consist only of such 
points as his genius would, in tune, 
have overcome. 

The Don Qinxote reading in 
his Study,^ befote mentiened, hts in- 
tended to send to the Liverpool In- 
stitution for the prize of fifty guineas ; 
but he was persuaded by his Man- 
chester friends to exhibit it in his 
native \o\Tn, to give an Scldt to their 
institution. It is, perhaps, the best 
painting he ever produced ; display- 
ing a fine eye for colour, and know- 
ledge of cliiaro-scuro and breadth. 
The Don is represented sitting, with 
a countenance noble and dignified, but 
wasted and care-worn, and on a table 
before Urn are a great book, whih 
he b reading, and an iron helmet; 
and to ihe left comer, in shade, are 
aglobe and some laige books : the 
light strikes down from the left upon 
the table and books, and concen- 
trates it there, and the yellow colour 
of the table-cover assists to diflNise 
it. The extreme decided colour is 
his black velvet cap, relieved by a 
gold tassel. It was hinted to the 
artist that a little blue somewhere 
would improve it. " Oh no ! by no 
means," he said ; it would then he 
too fiery.'* This picture was the 
admiration of every one who saw it 
in his studio. He commenced a copy 
of it in wat«r-colmu8, '%liieh wai 
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•pofOed, in oonsequeiice of his not 
being able to produce the same toned 
green; and he obliged to do an- 
other, and put a wall baek-gtoand, 
with annonr hanging on it, to relieve 
its uniformity. This drawing he 
sold to Ralph Bernal, Esq. M.P., 
a great collector of water-colour 
paintings. Every object and parti- 
cular colour in this trulv admirable 
work is ])aintcd from the model: a 
frifiul sat tor the figure of the Don; 
and indeed he never worked upon 
any design without having the wions 
objects before him, disposed in the 
exact order in which he wished to 
represent them. This is the reason 
why his works possess that vivid air 
ef identity and individuality which 
c&not be preserved by any other 
means;, consequently, a painter in 
this style should be possessed of a 
complete wardrobe, and various mul- 
tifarious articles; but it was only a 
few days before leaving London that 
Liversecge bought a breast-plate and 
back of polished steel amiour : he 
already had a helmet. The above 
picture of Don Quixote'' was ex- 
hibited at the British Institution in 
1832, together witli one caQed *'The 
Recruit," (concerning which he had 
written up to London to say that he 
had sold it for 130 guincaa), an en- 
listed country bumpkin in an ale- 
house ; an admirable production, the 
water-colour sketch of which, also, 
he had completed some time ago. 

Having now gone throun;h liis 
first-rate pictures, and adverted to 
their merits, we have only to point 
out his greatest defects, which are, 
that his figures are generally too 
long, though an exception to this 
is to be found in " The Fisher- 
man." In every other respect no 
particular objection can be urged, 
not even as to his drawing, for his 
ftees and hands are always remarks 
ably good; hit colouring is clear. 



ricn, and harmonious; not rich in 
the TBiiety of colours, but in the 
harmony of such as he introduces^ 
which is the true colouring of nature^ 
His effects are never forced, never 
arise from the incongruous jumble 
of black and white to which medio- 
crity and ignorance resort. His 
handling is light, firm, and square, 
gleaned from his deep study of Ru- 
bens and Teniers. His feeling, or 
style, was original, at the same time 
h^hly poetical and refined. 

liverseege in height was about 
five feet five, of a thin spare body, 
and father deformed in his Idfc 
shoulder; compleiion very pale, 
countenance restless and enquiring, 
his eyes especially always bespoke 
continual anxiety^ and his mouth 
great nervousness and irritability. 
In temper he was irritable, which, 
however, did not arise from malevo- 
lence of natm"C, but was the effect of 
ill health ; in disposition he was 
humane and generous — in mind 
elevated and refined — in his man- 
ners gentlemanly and courteous, yet 
with tlie air of one who w^ con- 
scious of liis Buperiority of genius ; 
but in justice to his memory it 
must be added, that this feeling he 
never carried to oiiensiveness* In 
his dress and appearance he was neat 
and gentlemanly, and though a little 
vain, it was the vanity of a peileet 
gentleman, not of a coxcomb. 

We conclude this short and hasty 
sketch by an anecdote, which was a 
source of much amusement to his 
friends. About three years since, 
when in London, he began a design 
of " Christopher Sly and the Land- 
lady," from Catherine and Pctru- 
chio, and for a long time looked 
about for a model for Christopher. 
At length he met with a cobbler, 
the type of Sly in i^peaiance; and 
aslaversecge never painted any thing 
but from nature, of eonne he wished 
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to Me the eobUer drank in iveUty ; 
10 he supplied himself Mth a botde 
of g^n, and plied his model veil; hat 
the hottle heiag fimshed, end the 
oo))hler as soher as a judge," he 
got another, which also went Iflce 
so mneh waiter, and the eohhler as 
stesdj as eirer. Livcrsecgc became 
angry, and declared that he would 
not pivo him another drop, for that 
it woukl cost more in gin to make 
liim drunk than the picture would 
iVtch ; and so he dismissed Crispiu 
about his business, and relinquished 
the design of his picture. — Library 
of the Fine Arts — Gen. Biog, 
hid, 

LODGB (Willism)^ sa English 
engrayer and diaftsman, horn at 
Leeds in Yoricshire, abont the year 
1649. He was the son of a mer- 
chant, who left him a handsome 
patrimony. From school he went 
to Jesns Collqfe, Cambridge, and 
•was aflerwards a student of law at 
LincolnVinn ; hut more pleasurable 
studies suiting his genius, he attend- 
ed Lord Bcll.isis, in his embassy 
to Venice, where meeting with Gia^ 
como Bjinf s Viaggio Pittoresco^ 
in which are particularised tlie 
principal pictures in iLaly, and an 
account of the celebrated collection 
of the GsneoelBettala at Milan, he 
translated it inl^ English, and pub- 
lished it in 167d, with heads of the 
most cmSnent pttnter8,and a map 
of Italy, etched by himself. Dniing 
his travels he drew various views, 
whidi he afterwards etched. On 
his return to England^ he assisted 
Dr. lister in drawing rare shells 
and fossils, wliich were transmitted 
to the Koyal Society, and are in- 
serted in their Transactions. — StrutL 

LOIR (Nicholas), a French his- 
torical {lainter, born at Paris in 1 624, 
and died in l()7y, aged 55. lie was 
first a disciple of Le Sueur, and after- 
wards of Le Bnm. He oomposed 



with readiness, and had a good taste 
of dengn ; his pictures were neady 
handled, and he disposed them 
agreeably; but he so fir wanted 
attention, that he acaree had pro. 
duced any one thought, but he exe^ 
cuted it as expeditiously as it entered 
into his mind, without allowing him. 
self time to digest it. And that 
method he pursued, not only by 
means of a habit which lie had 
acquired, but also by a retentive 
memory, which could readily recal 
the images of those objects which he 
had seen in Italy, where he had for 
some time resided. Every part of 
his BubjectB were equally well paint- 
ed, figures, landscapes, architecture, 
and ornaments ; and he particularly 
excelled in designing women nd 
boys. He was amployed by Louis 
XIV. at Versailles and the TuEU 
leiies, and died professor of the 
academy D'ArgenviUe, Pilk. 

LOMAZZO (Giovanni Paolo), 
an Italian painter, bom at Milan in 
1558, and died in 1598, njrcd 40. 
He excelled in history, landscapes, 
and jiortraits, and >^Tote a Treatise 
on l*ainting, in Italian, 1585, 4to. ; 
Idea de Teuipio della Pittuia, 1590, 
4to. — Tiraboschi. 

LOMBARD (Lambert), an his- 
tonoal painter, bom in 1500, and 
died in 1 660, aged 60. He atodied 
at Rome, and tiben retnmed to his 
own country, where he ezerciaed Ids 
profession with reputation* He had 
also a good knowledge of avdutes* 
tnre.^/) rgenxnUe. 

LOMBART (PeterX an eminent 
French engraver, who flourished 
about the year 16(>0. He was a 
native of Paris, wheie he learnt the 
art of engraving. He came to Eng- 
land before the Revolution, because 
some of his plates for English pubh- 
cations arc dated prior to that event. 
He executed many emblematical 
and historical plates, but his best 
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works are portraits; of these he 

produced a conriderable number, 
whkh are highly esteemed, and are 
after the maimer of Yandyck.— 

£ncy. Brit. 

LOMBARDI (Giovanni Dome- 
nico), an Italian historical painter, 
born at Lucca in 1682, and was a 
scholar of Pietro Paolini, whose style 
lic followed and improved, by study- 
ing the works of the best Venetian 
colourists, and the great style of 
design of the Caraori. Lsozi speaks 
of the talents of this artist in 
the most fiiyouiable terms. His 
ingenious ond tasteful oompositions, 
the grand and resolute chttiacter of 
his design, rank him among the 
ablest artists of his time. Such are 
his two laterals in the choir of the 
Olivctani, representing^ St. Bernardo 
succouring the persons atliicted with 
the plague. There are two other 
pictures by him in S. Romano, 
painted witli such force of colour 
and relief, that they approach the 
best style of Guercino. His reputti- 
tion would have stood higher, if lie 
had always painted with equal care, 
and had not degraded his talents by 
painting pictures at all prices. » 

LOMMELIK (Adrian); this arU 
ist was bom at Amiens dtout the 
year 1636, and was instnictedin en- 
graving at Antwerp, where he passed 
the greater part of his life. It would 
have been unfortunate for the fame 
of Rubens, if his ability was to he 
appreciated by the prints executed by 
this indifferent artist, bv whom soino 
of his most distinguished works have 
been engraved; and though it is 
necessary wc should notice hib prints, 
it is more on account of the inte- 
resting subjects he has seketcd, than 
the merit of their execution. The 
portraits he engraved, after Fan- 
dyck^ however, are not without 



LONI (Alesssndro), an Italian 

painter, born at Florence in 1655, 
and died in 170*2, aged 47. Ue was 
a disciple of Carlo Dolce, whose 
^ty\e he imitated in the neatness 
and the high finishing of his works. 
He was employed and exceedingly 
favoured by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who retained him in his 
service for several years. There is 
iu the Florentine collection, a pic- 
ture of this master's hand, which, 
slthough of a small size, contains 
near an hundred figures; all well 
disposed, judiciously grouped, and 
most delicately pencilled and colour- 
ed. — Descamps^ Pilk. 

LOON (Theodore Van), a Fle- 
mish painter, bom at Brussels 
about 1629. It is not mentioned 
from whom he received his first in- 
structions in the art of painting; 
but it is related, that ho travelled 
to Rome at an early age, and stu- 
died the works of the most cele- 
bnited masters. Having fortunately 
formed an intimacy with Carlo Ma- 
ratti, they worked conjointly toge- 
ther; they drew after uie works of 
Raflbelle with an amicable competi. 
tion, from whence each of tJiem 
acquired those beauties which ap- 
pear in their compositions. All the 
works of Van Loo are much in the 
style and manner of Maiatti; the 
same taste of design, the same dig* 
nity in portraits, the same elevation 
of thought in composition, is ob- 
servable in both ; and, through the 
whole, the school of Itr.ly is parti- 
cularly distinguished. Two capital 
pictures, hy this master, are in a 
church ut Mechlin: the subject of 
oue is the Wise Men offering gold, 
franldncenBe, and myrrh; and that 
of the other is, the Salutation of the 
Virgin.— ^ouft. PUk 

LOItRAINE,or Gblbb (Chmde), 
an eminent landflo^ painter, bom 
atlioimanein 1600,aoddiedin 1682, 
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aged B5L 'Bit put an apprentice 
to a pastry-cook, which business 
he quitted and travelled to Rome. 
De Piles says, that chance brought 
him to Ajjostino Tasso, who hired 
him to Lrrind lii8 colours, clean his 
palette and pencils, and perform 
other domestic occupationfi. His 
master, in hopes to makt- him ser- 
viceable to him in some of his great 
uudcrtakiugs, t.uight him some of 
the rules of perspective, and the 
method of preparing hia eolonzs. 
In the early part of Idi life he show- 
ed no symptoms of that astonishing 
genioS} nmch m his more advanced 
years shone oat in his woiks, that are 
beheld with admii-ation bv all the 
vorld. But though at first he could 
with difficulty be taught to compre- 
hend the rudiments of the art, yet, 
when he began to have some tolerable 
conception of them, and to profit by 
his application, his mind seemed 
proportionably to expand ; his ideas 
improved ; his imagination became 
more lively; and with wonderful 
eagerness he applied himself to his 
studies. He exerted hla utmost 
industry to explore ^ tme piin- 
c^les of painting, by an tnoessaot 
examination of nature, that genuine 
source of excellence; for which 
purpose, he made his studies in the 
open fields, where he very frequent- 
ly continued from soBrrise till the 
dusk of the evening compelled him 
tf) wthdraw himself from his con- 
tem})lation8. It was his custom to 
sketch whatever he thought beauti- 
ful or striking; and every curious 
tinge ©flight, on all kinds of objects, 
he marked in his sketches in a simi- 
lar colour ; from which he peifected 
his landscapes with such a look of 
real nature, and gave ihem such an 
appearance of trutht as proved 
superior to any artist that ever 
painted in that stylfc The beauties 
of his paintings aie derived ftmn 



nature hersell^ which he examined 

with uncommon assiduity; and 
Sandrart relates, that Claude used 
to explain to him, as they walked 
throiiprh the fields, the causes of the 
different appearances of the same 
prospect at diflferent hours of the 
day, from the reflections of light, 
from dews or vapours, in the even- 
I ing or morning, with all the pre- 
cision of a philosopher. He worked 
on his pictures with great care, 
endeavouring to bring thom to per- 
fection, by touching ^em frequently 
over again; and any pofonn- 
anee did not answer bis ides, it 
was customsry with him to slter, 
to deface, snd repaint it again seve- 
ral times ovor, till it corresponded 
with the image pictured in his mind. 
But whatever struck his imagina- 
tion, while he observed nature 
abroad, it was so strongly impressed 
on his memory, that, on his return 
to his work, he never failed to make 
the happiest use of it. His skies 
are warm, and full of lustre, and 
every object is properly illuminated. 
His distances are admirable, and in 
every part a deh'ghtfhl unioii and 
liannony not only exdte our ap- 
planse» but our admiration. Wb 
invention is ideariqg, his colouring 
delicate, and his tints have each an 
agreeable sweetness and variety, as 
to have been but imperfectly imi- 
tated by the best subsequent artists, 
but were never equalled. He fre. 
quently gave an uncommon tender- 
ness to his finished trees, by glazing; 
and in his large compositions, which 
he painted in fresco, he was so ex- 
act, that the distinct s})ccies of 
every tree might readily be distin- 
guished. Among sevei-al of his 
perforuianoes in that manner of 
painthig, one waa on the lour walls 
of a magnificent saloon at Some^ 
belonging to n nobleman named 
Mnti«% tiie heq^ht of the mil bdflg 
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very considerablo. On the first side 
he represented tho vcatipes of an 
ftnrient palace, bounded by a deep 
prove of trees, incomparably ex- 
pressed as to the forms, stems, 
barks, branchings, and foli;ige; the 
proportionable grandeur of the trees, 
as well as the length of the grove, 
were perspectively and beautifully 
set off by the sbrabs and plants 
with which his gromid yn» diver- 
. sifted ; and the eye was pleanngly 
eondaeted to the second wall, which 
seemed hy an artfid contrivance and 
disposition, to be only a continuation 
of the same scene ; the pnme elevation 
of the horizontal line being observed 
through the whole work. On the 
second side, he showed an extensive 
plain, interspersed with mountains 
and falls of water, as also with a va- 
riety of trees, plants, travellers, and 
animals ; and this part of the com- 
position was likewise connected with 
the third wall. In that, the length- 
ened prospect showed ft sea-port st 
the fbot of some high hills with a 
ykm of the ocean, and Tsssels U. 
bouring amongst the waves, which 
nppcM€d in vident agitation. And 
on the Ibnrth wall were ro ptes e nted 
caverns among rode rocks, rains of 
buildings, and fragments of antique 
statues ; the composition, though 
divided into so many parts, consist- 
ing in the whole of but one entire 
connected prospect. But, as to the 
beauty, truth, and variety of the 
work, the power of language cannot 
sufficiently represent them. As to 
his figures, if he painted them 
himself, they are very indiffinent; 
though Sandnrt asswres ns, that he 
spent a great deal of time and labour 
in practising to dengn them ; that 
he drew for some years in the aca- 
demy at Rome, after living models, 
ns well as after statues ; and that he 
took much more pains in endeavour- 
faig to Ibnn his hand to draw figures 



correctly, than to perfect himself in 
landscape, in which he was con« 
fesscdly superior to all. And he was 
so conscious of his deficiency in 
figures, that ho usually engaged 
other artists who were eminent to 
paint them for him ; of which number 
were Courtois, and Philippo I^aura. 
Sandrart relates, that it was his 
custom to draw, (in a paper book 
prepared for his purpose) the designs 
of all those pictnres which were 
transmitted to diffiarent conntrics; 
and on the back of the drawings he 
wrote the name of the person who 
had been tho purchaser. That 
book, which he entitled libro di 
Verita, is now in the possession of 
the Duke of Devonshire. His pic- 
tures are now very rare, especially 
such as are undamaged ; and those 
are at this time so valued, that no 
price, however great, is thoncrht to 
be superior to their merit. — SaU" 
drart^ De Piles, Pilk* 

LORRAIN (Louis Joseph de), 
a French painter and engraver, bm 
at in 1715« He was a scholar 
of Dnmont* He went to Peters^ 
bnigh, where he chiefly distinguished 
himself - as a painter of theatrical 
decorations. He engraved some 
prints from his own designs, and the 
following after J. F. De Troy^ 
The Judgment of Solomon; Solo- 
mon sacrificing to the Idols ; Esther 
before Ahasuerus; The Death of 
Cleopatra Strutt. 

LORRAIN (Robert le), a famous 
French sculptor, bom at Paris 1 GG6, 
and died in 1743, aged 77. In 1701 
he became a member of the academy 
of scnlptuie, on which occasion he 
produced his Galatea, which is reck, 
oned his greatest work. He was 
rector of the academy when lie died. 
— Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

LOKENZETTI (Ambro^o), an 
Italian historical painter, born at 
Siena in 1267, and died in 1350 
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aged 83. He was a disciple of Giotto. 
He principally painted in fresco, 
and gained a veiy high nputation 
for the skilful management of his 
colours, and for the grandeur of liis 
taste in composition ; in ^\ liich there 
appeared somewhat noble and ele- 
gant, united with ease and free<lom. 
Vasari mentions him as tlic first 
wlio attempted to describe in land- 
scapes, storms of wind, tempests, 
and rain ; and yet he represented 
tbem iviih the greatest snooesB. His 
unaginatloii ym lively, his manner 
of disposing the figures in his com- 
positions ms mth judgment and 
piopriety, and his invention was 
rady. For the most part be painted 
in a large size; but sometimes he 
painted in small, like that history 
of St. Nicholas which he painted in 
a chapel at Florence. By that 
work he acquired infinite applause, 
not only for the beauty of the per- 
formance, but also for the shortness 
of the time that he employed in the 

finishing of it Vas.^ De Piles. 

LOTEN (John), a Dutch histori- 
cal painter, who died about 1681. 
He Uved for many years in England 
and died in London. He mis a 
•landscape painter of considerable 
rank; and as he almiys studied 
after nature, he often had great 
auccess in the romantic heanty, as 
well as in the variety of the scenes 
which he painted. His taste induced 
him to describe rocks that were 
crs^gy, solemn, and dreiirj^ ; cataracts 
and torrents dashing and foaming 
with the impetuosity of their fall ; 
and land storms attended with rain, 
in wliich he peculiarly excelled. 
Somctiiiies lie represented lawns 
diversified with groves, in which he 
rarely omitted the oak tree> that is 
so much the ornament of the woods 
and the forests of England ; and those 
aubjeets also he painted with truth, 
nature^ and force; but the effDCtt of 



his compositions had been much 
greater, if he had been less cold in 
his colouring ; for a judicious eye 
cannot but be offended with that 
blackish tint which predominates 
through most of the works of this 
artist. His touch is free and spirited, 
and the masses of light and shadow 
in his pictures are well understood. 
Most commonly he painted in a 
large size ; often introducing those 
jftcenes which pleased his imagination 
whilst he lived in SwitMrland. He 
always executed them exttemely 

well Houb.^ Pilk, 

L0UTHERB0UR6, (PhOip Jas. 
de). This ingenious artist waa bom 
at Strasburg, in 1 734, and died in 
1812, aged 78. He was the son of 
a miniature painter, who afterwards 
established liim«;elf in Paris, where 
his soil was placed under the tuition 
of Francesco Casanova, and on leav- 
ing the school of that master became 
a very popular painter of battle?, 
huntings, sea-pieces, and laiulscaj)es, 
yriih figures and cuttle, in which last 
he at that time appears to have imi- 
tated the dianning style of Nicholas 
Berghem. His woiks were nniver* 
sally admired, and in 1763 he was 
made a member of the academy of 
painting at Paris. Though be met 
with very flattering encouragement^ 
he soon afterwards quitted France 
and settled in London, where he 
passed the remainder of his life. 
Soon after his arrival in England he 
was employed to make the designs 
for the scenes and decorations of 
Drury-lane Theatre, and in that 
province of art he discovered extra- 
ordinary ability for several yeai*s. 
Besides a great variety of easel pic- 
tures, which were very generally 
esteemed, Mr. de Loutherbonig oc- 
casionally employed his talents on a 
lai^ scale, in commemoration of 
the most remaikable events of the 
time^ and of the .acfaievements of 
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British valour. Among these, per- 
haps the moflt popular were his pic- 
tures of ih0 RevSflw of Warley 
Camp ; Lord 'ELumeH Victory of the 
First of Jii]w» and the Sfege of 
ValeDcieiinef. 

When Mr. Macklin projected his 
publication of the BiUe, Mr. de 
Louthcrbonrg vmB engaged to exer- 
cise his powers as an historical paint- 
er ; on "which occasion he painted two 
pictures, represent in a: the Anirel de- 
sire Wng the Assyrian Host, and the 
Universal Deluge; the latter was 
considered his best performance in 
that department. 

As an artist, Mr. de Loutherbourp 
exhibits an uncommon example of 
the possession of faculties directly 
opposed to eadi other« In his land- 
scapes, and indeed in his petfoim- 
ances in general, he is not less ro- 
markahle for the most admirable 
dexterity of hand, and the most 
cafitivating facility of pencil, than for 
a seductive, though a meretricious 
gaudiness in his coloming, which is 
too frequently in opposition to the 
chnste and sober tintin? of nature. 
The readiness ^vith which he com- 



from any view of making an ailvan- 
tagc of the profesBion. He was 
taught design by Jurian Stnrr, of 
Hamburg, and at the same time his 
brother Christopher wu instmeted 
by the same ntaster. When be had 
gained some knowledge of the art 
under Jurian, be went to Amsterdam, 
to place himself under the direction 
of Gerrard Lairesse ; and soon imi- 
tated that artist so happily, that the 
ideas, tlie colouring, and the pencil 
of the master ^verc evidently seen 
in the composition of the disciple. 
After some vears' residence in the 
Low Countries, he visited several 
parts of Italy, and ^vas invited to 
Florence by the Grand Duke, where 
he was employed for a long time by 
that prince ; and at wbose court he 
rocdved many extraordinary marks 
of honour and eateem,as be a£Vtt' 
wards did at the court of Branden- 
duigb ; till at last he returned to bis 
native soil, where be lived in high 
reputation, and his works were nni- 
versallv admired. — IX ArgenvtUe. 

LUBTENETZKI(Cliristoplior),a 
Polish historical and portrait painter, 
younger brother to Theodore, born at 



posed and executed his pictures could ' Stettin about 1659. He was at first 



scarcely fail of betraying him into 
the foibles of a mannerist. Individual 
parts of his pictures are frequently 
uncommonly fine ; hut, either from 
an inattention to, or an ignorance of 
the best prindplei of tiie chxaro> 
Bciiro, ihm is often awant of gene- 
lality in the efet, which is &e- 
quently scattered and fluttering, and 
wo look in vun for that tempered 
harmony in the whole which dis- 
tinguishes the most admirable pro- 
ductions of the art — FuselL 

LUBIENETZKI (Theodore), a 
Polish painter, horn at Cracow in 
1653, and died in 1716, aged 03. 
He was descended from a noble fa- 
Tnily,and learned the art of painting 
more a£ an accomplishment, than i 



instructed by Jurian Sturr; but af- 
terwards he chose Adrian Bakkcr for 
his master. He continued at Am- 
Btenlam to follow his profession, and 
rose into very great credit; the bis- 
torical pictures of his band being ex- 
tremely commended for good iaym^ 
tion sad composition, for correctness 
of deiJgn, and, in general, for an 
agreeable tone of colouring. It is 
remarked, that his portraits alone 
would haye been sufficient to esta- 
blish his reputation and fortune, 
even if he had not been so deservedly 
admired as a painter of histozy,--* 
D^Argen., Houh.^ Pilk, 

LTJIKEN (Jan), an historical 
painter and engraver. He learned 
design and colouring under Martin 

E E 
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Zaagmoolea. He painted historical 
■abjeett iriib mooMS* and introdiioed 
a gnat nnmber of figures in all hit 
eompoeitionB^ to which he grre more 
ezpvetoon than grace; huthispamt- 
inga are rarely to be met >vith in 
thcM kingdoms, though, where they 
are seen, they nre held in high etti. 
mation. As he liad a ready in^en- 
tion, he was much solicited to design 
historical suhjects for engravers, and 
he composed most of the scriptural 
stories which are published in the 
Jewish and Mosaic^il antiquities. 
Some of his own engravings arc to 
be seen in several other books, and 
his application to that business caused 

Um to diieontinae his pointing 

Dueampg. 

J^Xnmfit LOYINI (Bamaidino). 
The name of the painter, as s^ed 
by himself on his picturesi is LOTini 
He was born at Imino^ a small 
town in the Milanese^ sbout the year 
1480, and is generally considered as 
a scholar of Leonardo da Vinci, of 
wliosc style he is considered the 
most celebrated imitator. It is im- 
possible for ono artist to approach 
nearer to the style of another than 
Luini docs to that of da Vinci ; the 
same taste in his compositions and 
designs; the same particularity of 
colour and eztnordinary relief; and 
it requires an intimate acquaintance 
with the works of Leonardo to dis- 
criminate between them. His two 
idctures of *^ Mary Magdalen,** and 
'* St. John, embracing his Lamb," in 
the Ambrosiana, at Milan, can hairdly 
be called inferior to the works of 
Leonardo, in the suavity and beauty 
of his pencil, and the piety and feel- 
ing of his expression Lanzi. 

LUTTEREL (Henry). He was 
bom in Dublin about the year 1650. 
He came early in his life to London 
and was bred to the law, in New Inn ; 
but, having a disposition for the ai tt?, 
he abandoned the profession of the 



law, and implied himself to painting 
portraits in crayons. He possested 
an incentive mind, and obeovnig the 
admiration excited by the new art 
of engraving in mezaotinto, he waf 
desirous of discovering the proGoi) 
and contrived the means of laying 
the grounds with a roUer, whidi i 
succeeded to a certain degree, but 
not to his satisf;iction. At this time 
the mezzotintos of Blootcliug were 
in great repute, and Lutterel per- 
suaded his friend Lloyd, a print- 
seller, to bribe a person of the name 
of dn Blois, who used to lay the 
grounds for Booteling, and who was 
then returning to Holland, to dis- 
cover the mystery. He altennrdi I 
connected himself with ^MacBedcet, 
and they became the esriiest En^iih 
engravers in mexzotinto. The beat 
of his portraits, which were his prin- 
cipal works, was that of Le i^psT) 
the painter. — Strutt, 

LUTI (Benedetto), an Italian 
painter, bom at Florence in 1666, 
and died in 1724, aged 58. He was 
for some time a scholar of Antonio 
Domenico Gabbiani. On Ica\iug 
that master, he was favoured wiih 
the patronage of the Grand Duke; 
aud expressing a strong desire to 
visit Rome, his protector promoted 
his wishes by supplying him with the 
means, and accommodated him with 
apartments in his palace in the 
Osmpo Msizio. He was deairoaa 
of studying under Ciro Ferri, but on 
his arrival at Rome, he had the s£> | 
fliction of being informed of the 
death of that master. He did not 
have recourse to any other instructor, 
but applying himself diligently to 
study the works of the dilferent 
masters, he formed to himself » i 
style, which, without exactly re- 
sembling that of any other master, 
was distinguished by elegance of , 
de&ign and suavity of colour, toge- 
ther with an intciiigcat conduct of 
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tbe Gluaro-Bcura. One of Ms earliest 
works at Rome was his picture of 
the Death of Abel, whicli was \ 
publicly exhibited on the festival of ■ 
St. Bartholomew, when it excited 
universal admiration, by the subli- 
mity of the composition, and the 
characteristic expression of the hc;ui 
of the murderer. He was com- 
missioned by Clement XL to paint 
bis fine picture of the prophet Isaiah 
in St. John of Latenn» and other 
mrks, who oonftived on him the 
Older of the Cro68. Among his most 



admired worlds at Rome, may bo 
noticed his St. Anthony of Padua, 
in the church of the Apostles, and 
his Magdalen, in S. Caterina da 
Sienna, at Monte Magna Napoli. — 
D'Argenville. 

LU YKEN (John), a Dutch engra- 
ver, born at Amsterdam in 1C40, 
and died in 1712, aged 63. His 
works are in considerahle estimation. 
His plates iUnstrativo of a Bible, 
and Theatre of Martyni are much 
valiied.^-Jfoi«rC 
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